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This is an announcement avd is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy the securities herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 
2% Equipment Trust Certificates, Series “*U” 


To Be Die $197,000 each May 1 and November 1 from May 1, 1941 to November 1, 1947, Incl. 


Guaranteed unconditionally as to principal and dividends by the Trustees of The Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, but not as individuals, such guaranty to be 
assumed as a general obligation by their successors and assigns. 


These Certificates are issued pursuant to a Lease and Agreement to be dated November 1, 1940 
which willf provide for the issuance of $2,758,000 principal amount of Equipment Trust 
, Series “ U,”’ to be secured by equipment, the estimated depreciated value of 


Approx. 
Maturity Yield 
1, 1946 1.50% 


November 1, 1946 1.60 


1, 1947 1.70 


November 1, 1947 1.75 


The issuance and sale of these Certificates is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and of the United States District Court in which is pending the reorganization proceedings of The Chicago, 


i Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company. The Offering Circular may be obtained in any state in which 
+ this announcement is circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering 
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these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. BLAIR & CO., Inc. 
OTIS & CO. CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


These Certificates are offered for delivery when, as and if received by us. It is exp2cted that Certificates in temporary or definitive form will be ready for delivery in Chicago 
on or about November 18, 1940. The information contained herein has been carefully compiled from sources considered reliable and while noc guaranteed as to completeness 
or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 














THE “EXPANDIT” BINDER 


A Practical and Serviceable Binder for 
your Magazines and Periodicals 


' The “Expandit” Binder is 
so constructed that it will always 
open flat, whether it be filled to 
its capacity of six-inch expan- 
sion, or whether it contains only 
one issue. 

Its back is adjustable to the 
size of the number of i 
it contains, thereby eliminating 
all waste space and adding 
greatly to its appearance. This 
is an exclusive feature. The 
magazines are held in place by 
means of a wire holder, and can 
be inserted in less time that it takes to tell about it, without punching holes, pulling 
strings, or multilating the copies in any way. 

Successive or intervening issues may be inserted without the necessity of disturbing 
other issues. You bandle only the particular copy that you desire to insert or remove, 
the others remain in their proper position. 

Whether an issue be thick or thin, the “Expandit”’ Binder is adjustable to its thick- 
ness. It embodies every feature that has proved of practical value and it avoids all 
that are objectionable. 








In sizes up to 13x8}4 inches 


Price $2.00 each 
Plus postage 
Prices for loroer stess 


The “‘Expandit’’ Binder 
25 Spruce St., New York City 














Cotton— 
Friendship— 


Advertising— 


A large part of the cotton 
business is done through per- 
sonal friendship—the same 
sort of mutual faith which is 
mecessary to every business. 


BUT—did you ever stop to 
think of the large part played 
by consistent publicity in 
developing the initial intro- 
duction? 


An advertisement in the 
“Chronicle” will help you 
form new friendships among 
the people constituting the 
“backbone” of the World's 
Cotton Industry. 
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WE SERVE 


When An Important Man Steps Out 


The best-managed business organizations are those 
that insure the lives of their most important execu- 
tives, making the business itself the beneficiary in 
case of death. 


The sudden removal of a great directing mind from 
a company is a disaster that can be met only by 
financial resources sufficient to support conditions 
until the vacant place can be filled. 


When an important man steps out, there are always 
adjustments to be made; his holdings may have to 
be purchased from his heirs or other urgent finan- 
cial matters settled. 


Immediate funds to attend to these emergencies 
are most important, and life insurance with a com- 
pany such as the Massachusetts Mutual offers the 
best plan to provide such funds. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Assets, December 31,1939. ..... . . «+ «+ $688,640,431 
a gg wg | ne 
Surplus tothe Assured ... .. + + + « « $ 20,396,794 


(In addition, thereto, Contingency Funds which 
are not included in the surplus ... . . . $ 6,654,000) 

















The Financial Situation 


HAT might be termed the first stage of our 
enormous defense preparation program ap- 

pears now about at its end. Huge appropriations 
have followed huge appropriations in bewildering 
fashion, providing, at least on paper, for an almost 
endless variety of necessaries. During recent weeks 
announcements of contracts signed or “cleared,” 
many of them involving very large undertakings and 
_ almost staggering amounts of money, have been one 
of the features of the news from Washington almost 


promptly and vigorously prosecuted, will bring into 
existence a vast amount of manufacturing plant which 
will be of limited usefulness when the pressure for 
the production of large amounts of armament ma- 
terials and equipment subsides. It is but right for 
the expense of constructing this plant to fall upon the 
Government. Arrangements which will leave the 
Government in possession of the plant at the end of 
the program, however, are fraught with danger. It 
is not difficult to imagine the temptation which such 


daily. We must now have 
“on order” a Jarge part of 
the materials and equip- 
ment needed for the mag- 
nifieent navy and the large 
army envisaged in the ap- 
propriation measures which 
Congress has sent to the 
White House. All this 
naturally has been grist for 
the mills of those who wish 
to impress the public with 
the idea that the present 
Administration has been 
vigorous and effective in 
getting the Nation ready 
to defend itself against any 
and all comers. 

It has, however, taken 
from May until October to 
get even these preliminar- 
ies out of the way, and it 
still remains for the future 
to disclose how wisely and 
effectively this work has 
been done. Meanwhile, we 
now enter the later and in- 
finitely more difficult 
phases of the work in hand. 
The long and quite useless 
wrangle over tax legisla- 
tion and the kindred ques- 
tion of permitted amorti- 
zation of special defense 
plant finally ended in a law 
which is generally conced- 
ed to represent anything 
but final and settled pol- 
icy. The uncertainties thus 
arising and the general un- 
satisfactoriness of the situ- 
ation resulting has made it 
more or less obligatory for 
the Government itself to 

















“I Demand an Answer” 


I want to ask the President, and I demand 
an answer: Are there any international 
understandings to put America into the war 
that we citizens do not know about? 

Maybe we people will approve of them, 
but we should know about it. We don’t be- 
long to the Government, the Government be- 
longs tous. I have been repeatedly asked in 
my trips throughout the country if such 
secret understandings exist. The only an- 
swer I can give is that I do not know, but I 
want to know. If this country has to fight, 
public officials do not have to do the fight- 
ing. It is the people of this country who will 
have to fight.—Wendell L. Willkie. 

Here, indeed, is a matter which is the 
business of the people. They most certainly 
are entitled to know, as they now do not, 
whether any such understandings exist, and, 
if so, precisely what they are. 

They are entitled to know a good deal 
more than this, as a matter of plain fact. 
They are well within reason in demanding 
to know of the existence and precise nature 
of any international understandings or agree- 
ments which, whatever their professed pur- 
pose, are likely at any time in the future to 
cause our involvement in either this war or 
any other war which the future may bring 
forth. 

Our danger is probably greater from this 
quarter than from understandings dealing 
directly with our entry into the present war. 
The public has already been acquainted with 
understandings which give rise to grave un- 
easiness in informed sources on this very 
score. What is worse is that there are many 
indications of the possibility, not to say the 
probability, of further understandings which 
may carry even greater hazards of this sort. 

Churchill some time ago spoke of the affairs 
of the United States and the British Empire 
becoming ‘somewhat mixed up together.’’ 
There are hazards a-plenty in our “base’’ ar- 
rangements with that Empire. Now comes 
the most recent ‘“‘report’’ of the British Prime 
Minister, which included references to us 
which have caused misgivings afresh. It like- 
wise included an announcement about the 
so-called Burma Road, quickly followed by an 
ofticial statement that ‘conversations’’ are 
under way between the two English-speaking 
peoples concerning Asiatic matters. 

It is high time the American people de- 
manded full information—and, what is as 
important, give more realistic consideration 
to what they already know. 























ownership will place upon 
the politicians. Once this 
armament business is Over, 
and we once more settle 
down to our normal way of 
life—as surely we _ shall 
some day—we shall inevi- 
tably face a period of diffi- 
culty, no matter how wise- 
ly we proceed with the 
tasks in hand. As things 
are now proceeding, that 
period will inevitably be 
doubly difficult. The 
growth of government en- 
terprises organized in re- 
cent years, and now in di- 
rect and often killing com- 
petition with private busi- 
ness—enterprises avowed- 
ly designed to cope with 
conditions not dissimilar 
to those likely to be in ex- 
istence once peace and nor- 
mal life are restored in this 
and other countries—cer- 
tainly does nothing to allay 
the suspicion that any gov- 
ernment in power when 
this emergency comes to 
an end—unless it be a gov- 
ernment vastly different 
from the one we now have 
—will quickly conceive the 
idea of converting its man- 
ufacturing plant, other- 
wise largely useless, into 
“vard-stick” enterprises, 
or in some other way make 
use of them in direct com- 
petition with private busi- 
ness for allegedly “social’’ 
purposes or reasons. 

It would have been much 


assume the task of supplying the capital for the con- 
struction of special plant, if any progress was to be 
made, and in consequence when this emergency is 
over, and our special preparedness activities once 
more give place to normal conditions, the Federal 
Government will be found in the possession of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of manufacturing 
plant which may well prove to be a thorn in the flesh 
of legitimate private business for generations to come. 
“Yardsticks”’ for the Future 

It is inevitable that any such armament program as 

that upon which we are launched at present, if it is 


better had the Government been willing to have 
these necessary plants erected by private initiative 
and remain in private hands, the cost of their con- 
struction being met over the period of their special 
armament usefulness through prices paid for the arti- 
cles or materials they produced. When their period 
of real usefulness came to an end, they then would 
be scrapped, abandoned, held in reserve, or converted 
into plants serving some useful purpose as good busi- 
ness judgment dictated at the time. We should then 
have no large .group of Muscle Shoals ‘white ele- 
phants” on our hands to form the basis of demands for 











2082 
extensive and expensive social or economic experi- 
ments. ‘There doubtless are a few exceptions to the 
general rule, but the arrangements under which many 
of these manufacturing plants are now being con- 
structed are very likely, in our judgment, to be a 
source of grave regret in the future. That they 
have been chosen is the result not only of the prevail- 
ing penchant for having the Federal Government 
finance everything under the sun in competition with 
private enterprise, or of the unwillingness of the 
present Administration to enter into agreements with 
private enterprises of a nature acceptable to them for 
the construction in question. It is as fully a product 
of much broader conditions of uncertainty and un- 
friendliness which cause industry to hesitate to take 
any risks at this time which it could avoid. Given 
these conditions, it was unavoidable that Govern- 
ment itself assume the role of entrepreneur. 


Difficulties Ahead 

These same general conditions are now likely to 
prove the most difficult barrier which the defense 
program must hurdle in the months and years to 
come if the present Administration remains in office 
after the expiration of its present term. The strange 
controversy which broke out late last week con- 
cerning the status of manufacturers adjudged guilty 
of violations of the National Labor Relations Act 
by the Labor Board may be nothing more than a 
bit of misguided election strategy. Certainly it 
would appear that the Administration has been 
forced to “back water” promptly and vigorously— 
at least for the time being. What may occur after 
the election is over, assuming success by President 
Roosevelt at the polls, is another story, and one 
‘which gives all thoughtful persons considerable un- 
easiness. Reports now seeping out of Washington 
that the Administration is waiting until after the 
election to “crack down” generally upon many enter- 
prises and business men in connection with the de- 
fense program may be nothing more than biased 
political guessing, but in the circumstances the dis- 
passionate observer must be excused if they cause 
him considerable concern. 

But quite without reference to any additional dif- 
ficulties which may be thrown in the way of produc- 
tion after the current political campaign is over, 
ihe situation already existing is not such as to en- 
courage maximum achievement by industry, or, for 
that matter, even make such achievement possible. 
Yet precisely that is what we must have, if the 
armament program is to proceed with dispatch from 
this time forward. The rate of activity in business 
generally is already of record proportions, and rela- 
tively small demands growing out of the so-called 
emergency armament program have as yet been 
made upon our plants. It was last spring that the 
President began to talk of hitherto unheard of 
quantities of war material—guns, tanks, ships, 
planes, and all the rest. It was not until recent 
weeks that actual orders began to be placed in 
quantity for such things, and it was not until recent 
weeks that the contracts were concluded for the 
construction of plants in which to make these things. 
Not even yet has any real beginning been made in 
the construction of these plants. Some of them 
have not even been the subject of formal agreement 
with the builders. 

Few of these plants can in the normal course of 
events under existing circumstances be ready for 
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production in less than a year, and a good many 
of them will take considerably longer than that— 
not to get the tanks, guns, planes, and ships, but to 
begin producing them. To do even this well will re- 
quire that construction proceed on schedule, which 
could easily not occur. It is one thing to plan a 
half a hundred large undertakings, each independent 
of the other, and fix a rate of completing each of 
them. It may be quite another to hold to the sched- 
ule thus laid down, particularly when many of 
them will depend upon getting products from the 
same industry and not infrequently from the same 
plants. Plainly it will not be a matter merely of, 
seeing to it that the work at each of the new plants 
themselves continues without interruption and 
without delays due to conditions arising at that 
plant. More will in the circumstances actually 
existing depend upon extraordinarily smooth and 
effective operations in that industry, or those in- 
dustries, which must supply the tools to equip the 
plants which will produce the tanks, the guns, the 
planes, and the other necessaries for defense. 

New Deal unwillingness te proceed in the way 
which experience has taught most of us is the way to 
get things done, has caused distressing delay in 
getting much of this desired armament even “on 
order.” Continued unwillingness to proceed in that 
way will almost certainly result in even more 
exasperating delay in getting into production upon 
those orders. Unduly shortened and rigidly re- 
stricted hours of work, “share-the-work” notions, 
constant and feverish demands for higher wages, and 
all the rest of the New Deal fol-de-rol about work 
are not conducive to maximum production with a 
minimum of disturbance to the economic system as 
a whole. Neither are the repeated attacks by the 
Department of Justice and other bureaus in Wash- 
ington. Industry, no more than the individual, can 
do its best work while encased in a strait-jacket. 
The real test of New Deal ability to make headway 
with the preparedness task lies ahead, and it may 
be parenthetically added that the test of the nation’s 
ability to make such headway in a very real sense 
will come at the polls on November 5. 

The old question of “priorities” has now been 
raised again, and opinions are being expressed that 
within a very short period of time this system de- 
veloped during the World War will of necessity 
again be invoked. It may well be that such pro- 
cedures will presently prove unavoidable, but let 
no one suppose that they provide any substitute for 
maximum productive efficiency and speed. At best 
they merely divert what productive capacity exists 
to the most urgent ends. What we really need, and 
what we must have if we are to prepare effectively 
to defend ourselves at the earliest possible moment— 
and each day brings fresh evidence that bungling 
and meddling foreign policies are increasing the 
urgency of adequate armament—is greatly enlarged 
production in key places. If we fail to obtain larger 
production, it will not be the fault of private in- 
dustry. 


Federal Reserve Bank Statement 
gare changes again are to be noted in the 
official banking statistics covering the week to 
Oct. 9, although they are much along the lines 
common in recent months. Gold continued to pour 
into the United States, the addition to our monetary 
stocks amounting to $78,000,000, raising the total to 
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$21,349,000,000. This tendency toward expansion of 
our credit base was partly offset by a fresh advance 
of $27,000,000 in currency circulation, to a total of 
$8,199,000,000. But the Treasury disbursed large 
amounts from its general account with the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and non-member deposits with 
those institutions also were lower, both items occa- 
sioning a gain in member bank reserve balances. 
The upshot was that excess reserves of member 
banks over legal requirements increased $100,000,000 
for the statement week to $6,820,000,000. This fig- 
ure is only $60,000,000 under the record high at- 
tained July 17, which probably will be exceeded soon 
unless the Treasury raises large amounts of new 
money and holds the funds in its general account. 
On the demand side of the credit picture it is to be 
noted that New York City weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks expanded their business loans $14,000,000 
in the week to $1,781,000,000. The trend over the 
Nation appears to be much in the same direction, 
for the statements of banks in 101 cities reflect like 
performances. Loans by the New York City banks 
to brokers and dealers on security collateral fell 
$36,000,000 to $288,000,000. 

Open market operations by the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks resulted in a decline of $24,500,000 in port- 
folio holdings of United States Treasury obligations 
to $2,399,100,000. This change occurred along with 
considerable variations in the nature of the hold- 
ings, the latter being due to the recent exchange 
offering by the Treasury of new bonds for the notes 
maturing Dec. 15. Treasury bond holdings of the 
regional banks advanced $81,500,000 to $1,400,- 
100,000, but Treasury note holdings fell $106,- 
000,000 to $999,000,000. The Treasury in Washing. 
ton deposited $78,997,000 gold certificates with the 
Federal Reserve banks, raising their holdings of 
such instruments to $19,032,300,000. A decline oc- 
curred in other cash, and total reserves of the re- 
gional banks thus advanced only $69,959,000 to $19,- 
363,028,000. Federal Reserve notes in actual circu- 
lation were up $15,126,000 to $5,479,364,000. Total 
deposits with the 12 banks advanced $15,532,000 to 
$16,080,321,000, with the account variations consist- 
ing of a gain of member bank reserve deposits by 
$126,809,000 to $13,927,014,000; a decrease of the 
Treasury general account by $99,007,000 to $579,- 
(53,000; an increase of foreign deposits by $10,- 
243,000 to $1,056,401,000, and a drop of other de- 
posits by $23,213,000 to $517,853,000. The reserve 
ratio advanced to 89.8% from 89.6%. Discounts by 
the regional banks improved $2,338,000 to $7,985,000. 
Industrial advances were up $25,000 to $8,400,000, 
while commitments to make such advances increased 
$15,000 to $7,598,000. 

Government Crop Report 

ONTRARY to the expectations of private esti- 
mators, the Crop Reporting Board’s Oct. 1 fore- 

cast revised upward its earlier estimates of both the 
corn and the spring wheat crops. Corn was raised to 
2,352,185,000 bushels, 54,999,000 bushels greater 
than the estimate based on Sept. 1 conditions, 
and spring wheat was lifted to 236,493,000 bushels, 
8,772,000 bushels above a month earlier. Neither 
change however is great in proportion to the total 
supplies of the respective commodities, which prob- 
ably will be available this year; corn harvest and 
carryover will amount to about 2,944,463,000 
bushels and total wheat harvest and carryover to 
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1,076,420,000 bushels. In 1939 harvest and carry- 
over yielded 3,189,005,000 bushels of corn and wheat 
1,007,131,000 bushels. The corn carryover as of 
Oct. 1 amounted to about 592,278,000 bushels the 
largest on record for the third successive year, com- 
pairing with 569,868,000 bushels Oct. 1, 1939 and 
a ten-year (1929-38) average of 212,000,000 bushels. 

On Sept. 12 Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
announced that there would be no referendum on 
corn marketing quotas this year because total sup- 
plies (crop and carryover) at that time appeared 
to be less than the “marketing quota level” which 
was determined for this year as 2,930,000,000 bush- 
els. An indicated supply above that level would 
have required the holding of a referendum of pro- 
ducers, to determine whether or not marketing 
quotas should be effective on corn marketed during 
the current season. It appears from the Oct. 1 
figures which place the supply above this level, that 
the country escaped trying out this New Deal 
scheme, as it did last year also, only because sup- 
plies in September appeared smaller than in Octo- 
ber. Last year, in September, Mr. Wallace, who 
was then Secretary of Agriculture, misjudged the 
size of the carryover by about 90,000,000 bushels; 
this year the carryover was forecast fairly ac- 
curately, but improvement in prospects for the new 
crop during September brought the total supply 
above the referendum level. 


Government Cotton Report 

ROSPECTS for this year’s cotton output under- 
went only slight change during September, the 
Oct. 1 estimate of the Crop Reporting Board of 
12,741,000 bales comparing with the forecast of a 
month earlier of 12,772,000 bales. As the season is 
now considerably advanced, however, the current 
forecast can be regarded with a higher degree of 
certainty and it can be held substantially probable 
that the supply of American cotton available this 
season (including 11,211,015 bales carried over) will 
approximate 24,000,000 bales, or about 1,750,000 

bales less than last season’s supply. 

The prospect for its disposition is, however, con- 
siderably poorer this year because of the outlook for 
reduced exports. In the first two months of the 
current season, July and August, exports reached 
only about 125,000 bales, whereas in the same period 
of 1939 870,000 bales were shipped abroad, and the 
average for the period is nearly 1,000,000 bales. The 
results thus far recorded indicate that considerably 
under 2,000,000 bales will go to foreign countries 
during the current season, or less than a third as 
much as was shipped last season. With the inter- 
national situation daily becoming even more con- 
fused, the prospects seem likely to become worse 
rather than better, as the year progresses. So far 
this year the bulk of our cotton shipments have been 
to Great Britain, and Japan has been the second 
largest purchaser. 

Domestic consumption, on the other hand, which 
was near its peak level last season, seems destined 
to rise even higher this year. Consumption of lint 
last year totaled 7,615,853 bales, and is expected to 
exceed 8,000,000 bales during the current season. At 
any rate, August’s consumption was the largest for 
the month on record, and it is believed September’s 
also was. Government subsidies on exports of cot- 
ton textiles and on domestic consumption, together 
with the stimulus of the domestic defense program, 
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are the chief reasons for the expected increase. The 
total disappearance for the year is likely, therefore, 
not to exceed about 10,000,000 bales, or 2,741,000 
bales less than the crop. Should this be the case, the 
carryover next July 31 ought to be at just about 
the same height, 13,912,031 bales, as on July 31, 
1939, which was the greatest in history. 


Business Failures in September 

AILURES in September experienced the usual 
marked seasonal decline and in addition 
dropped below the level of the corresponding month 
of last year for the first time since June. The 976 
casualties reported last month were 152 (13.4%) 
fewer than the 1,128 reported the previous month 
and 67 (64%) less than the 1,043 bankruptcies 
filed in September, 1939. The seasonal expectation, 
based on the results of the past 10 years, is for a 
drop of about 12% from August to September, which 
was slightly bettered this year. September gen- 
erally sees the fewest failures of any month of the 
year, and last month was no exception in this 
respect—at least to date. Last month’s disasters 
involved $11,397,000 liabilities in comparison with 
$12,997,000 in August and $10,545,000 in Septem- 


ber, 1939. 
It is notable, however, that last month’s drop in 
number of failures, both from a month ago and from 


a year ago, was not spread generally over all 
branches of business, but rather was entirely identi- 
fied with the retail trade division in the year-to-year 
analysis, and nearly so in the month-to-month calcu- 
lation; from August to September there was also a 
decline in the number of insolvencies in the manu- 
facturing group. In the retail trade division 574 
firms failed last month for $3,524,000, compared 
with 652 for $4,443,000 a year ago and 719 for 
$4,983,000 in August. Manufacturing failures num- 
bered 187 last month, the same as a year ago, but 
fewer than August’s 209; liabilities last month 
amounted to $4,779,000, last year $3,466,000, and a 
month ago $4,459,000. The other groups all had 
more casualties than either August or September 
last year, with the exception of the commercial 
service division, which did not change from August. 
Wholesale failures numbered 108 with $1,660,000 lia- 
bilities, compared with 105 involving $1,169,000 a 
year ago. There were 58 construction failures in- 
volving $893,000. compared with 51 involving 
$945,000 last year. In the commercial service 
division 49 houses failed for $541,000, compared 
with 48 for $522,000 last year. 

The Boston and New York Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts enjoyed the bulk of the improvement, in 
respect of failures, over both August and a year ago; 
other districts likewise showed decreases, but there 
were five out of the 12 which showed increases over 
September, 1939, and three over August. The San 
Francisco district had considerably more insolven- 
cies than in either of the earlier months. 


The New York Stock Market 

OREIGN developments put a quietus upon the 
New York stock market this week, net changes 

for the entire period being of little consequence, 
while trading lapsed into a dulness that is unaccus- 
tomed even in these dull market times. The increas- 
ing tension ir and with respect to the Far East 
held the market in check at all times, and European 
indications of vast changes were almost equally po- 
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tent restraining influences. In the domestic sphere 
the prospects were much along lines previously set. 
The armaments program began ponderously to move 
into action, without any expectations of suitable 
gains by those carrying out the aim. President 
Roosevelt signed on Wednesday the excess profits 
tax bill, which leaves in admitted bewilderment even 
the lawmakers, who accepted the measure from the 
Administration. Whatever the measure may be 
called and however it may be administered, it re- 
mains an impost of a rather general nature designed 
to sluice $1,000,000,000 annually from industry into 
the Federal Treasury. This prodigious new tax bill, 
piled on top of levies that already have made busi- 
ness activity unprofitable in many instances, clearly 
will tend to defeat the very defense program it is 
connected with. In the financial markets these 
steps were not regarded as encouraging, and even 
sizable advances in current business activity failed 
to stimulate trading or to bring about an advance in 
prices. 

Small declines were the result of the week of slow 
trading. The recessions were cumulative during 
much of the week, but modest buying appeared yes- 
terday and modified the losses. Net recessions 
ranged from small fractions to several points in 
prominent issues, while many of the less active 
stocks were unchanged. There were no group move- 
ments of any consequence, for lesser developments 
were ignored in the light of the overwhelming in- 
ternational crisis. Trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange exceeded the small 500,000-share mark 
only slightly on Tuesday, and was under that di- 
minutive level in all other sessions. Buying and 
selling orders were rather evenly matched on al- 
most all occasions, and sharp changes were lacking. 

In the listed bond market a good deal of activity 
developed with regard to foreign dollar issues, but 
the domestic obligations were quiet and easy. Japa 
nese bonds were marked drastically downward, day 
after day, as the joint Anglo-American measures 
developed in connection with the Far Eastern con- 
flict. Some German municipal and corporate bonds 
were higher, owing to occasional buying which had 
all the appearance of being official. But German 
and Italian Government bonds were soft, and other 
foreign issues likewise drifted downward. United 
States Government bonds were fractionally lower. 
Underwriters offered successfully two large issues 
of new bonds, while the outstanding obligations of 
highest rating varied little. Speculative railroad 
and other bonds were idle and not much changed. 
The commodity markets were cheerful, by compari- 
son with the securities exchanges. Wheat and other 
grains moved higher in the pits, and excellent de- 
mand was noted for various base metals. Foreign 
exchange trading was nominal, all dealings of conse- 
quence moving through the official controls. Gold 
continued to move heavily toward the United States. 

On the New York Stock Exchange 24 stocks 
touched new high levels for the year while 11 stocks 
touched new low levels. On the New York Curb 
Exchange 38 stocks touched new high levels and 10 
stocks touched new low levels. 

Call loans on the New York Stock Exchange re- 
mained unchanged at 1%. 

On the New York Stock Exchange the sales on 
Saturday were 195,750 shares; on Monday, 392,390 
shares; on Tuesday, 501,655 shares; on Wednesday. 
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445,660 shares; on Thursday, 383,670 shares, and on 
Friday, 404,250 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange the sales on 
Saturday were 37,810 shares; on Monday, 89,205 
shares; on Tuesday, 113,880 shares; on Wednesday, 
77,225 shares; on Thursday, 77,005 shares, and on 
lriday, 76,465 shares. 

A dull and irregular opening characterized trad- 
ing in the New York stock market on Saturday of 
last week. For the most part brokers pursued a 
policy of watchful waiting, and in initial trades 
steel shares sold off fractionally, but regained the 
ground lost at the close of the first hour. Modest 
gains prevailed among airline issues, followed by 
general market improvement in the second hour. 
Closing time found stocks steady and mixed on the 
day. Inertia overtook trading on Monday and equi- 
ties moved in a listless manner most of the day. As 
the final hour approached, however, liquidation 
struck with a suddenness that brought on sizable 
declines and an irregularly lower closing to the list. 
The most active issue of the day was United States 
Steel common, which made a fractional gain fol- 
lowed by a similar decline as the session closed. 
Growing tension in the Far East, coupled with the 
warning from our State Department for Americans 
to leave the Asiatic area, had an unsettling effect 
on stock prices on Tuesday. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, the feverish activity to step up production to 
meet the demands of national defense went a long 
way in counteracting adverse influences, and thus 
checked any tendency toward a marked reaction in 
prices. 

Sales volume was the heaviest and trading 
the broadest in several days as equities shed one to 
two points from their previous levels. The morning 
session lacked activity, but weakness made itself 
felt in the early afternoon as rumors spread of an 
imminent crisis in the Far East. The full effect 
of the news was reflected in the last half hour, when 
prices were hit the hardest. Motor, electrical equip- 
ment and other companies engaged in the export 
trade with the Far East were most affected by the 
adverse trend. Further pressure was exerted on 
stocks on Wednesday as brokers continued jittery 
over the Far Eastern situation. The session was, 
without feature and a moderate easing of values left 
the market irregularly lower on the day. Sales 
volume in keeping with a falling off in activity came 
in for some contraction. The trend of the market 
on Thursday was without significance as sales di- 
minished to the lowest volume of the month. Initial 
trading got off to a quiet start as stocks moved frac- 
tionally higher. Equities with interests in the Far 
East were somewhat depressed, and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, after opening with a 3¢-point loss, 
subsequently widened it to one point. By noon the 
general list enjoyed a one-point advance as dulness 
crept in. Thereafter a narrow range persisted until 
the final hour, when prices eased a bit from their 
day’s highest levels. Stocks on Friday went through 
the hardening process and show gains along the in- 
dustrial front, notwithstanding a lack of pickup in 
the volume of sales. Interest centered chiefly 


around the steel, motor, rail equipment and air 
transportation shares and reflect the best levels in 
more than a week, while other groups show only 
fractional changes. Price declines were the rule this 
week, as may be gleaned from a comparison of yes- 
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terday’s closing sales with final quotations on Fri- 
day of last week. 

General Electric closed yesterday at 3414 against 
3534 on Friday of last week; Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y. at 2514 against 2614; Columbia Gas & 
Electric at 544 against 544; Public Service of N. J. 
at 32% against 33%: International Harvester at 
4634 against 48; Sears, Roebuck & Co. at 79% 
against 81%,; Montgomery Ward & Co. at 40% 
against 42; Woolworth at 3314 against 3334, and 
American Tel. & Tel. at 162 against 16814. 

Western Union closed yesterday at 1914 against 
1914 on Friday of last week; Allied Chemical & Dye 
at 16334 against 16414; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
at 171 against 17834; National Cash Register at 123, 
against 14; National Dairy Products at 13% against 
13; National Biscuit at 18% against 193g; Texas 
Gulf Sulphur at 3214 against 3334; Loft, Inc., at 
“054 against 2014; Continental Can at 38% against 
4014 ; Eastman Kodak at 132 against 133; Standard 
Brands at 614 against 63g; Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. at 105 against 1077; Canada Dry at 13% 
against 1334; Schenley Distillers at 9% against 10, 
and National Distillers at 21% against 2214. 

In the rubber group, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
closed yesterday at 1514 against 157% on Friday of 
last week; B. F. Goodrich at 115 against 1214, and 
United States Rubber at 2014 against 2034. 

The railroad stocks were for the most part frac- 
tionally lower the present week. Pennsylvania RR. 
closed yesterday at 225% against 22% on Friday of 
last week; Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe at 16% 
against 17144; New York Central at 144% against 
1474; Union Pacific at 82 against 84144; Southern 
Pacific at 8% against 914; Southern Railway at 
i2% against 131%, and Northern Pacific at 7 
against 73. 

Steel stocks in most instances sold off this week. 
United States Steel closed yesterday at 5934 against 
6014 on Friday of last week; Crucible Steel at 36%, 
against 3314; Bethlehem Steel at 8014 against 8154, 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube at 34 against 3414. 

In the motor group, General Motors closed yester- 
day at 4914 against 4934 on Friday of last week; 
Chrysler at 7834 against 79144; Packard at 3% 
against 314; Studebaker at 7% against 84g, and 
ilupp Motors at 4% against %. 

Among the oil stocks, Standard Oil of N. J. closed 
yesterday at 32 against 3314 on Friday of last week ; 
Shell Union Oil at 834 against 85g, and Atlantic Re- 
fining at 215¢ against 215%. 

Among the copper stocks, Anaconda Copper closed 
yesterday at 224% against 22%4 on Friday of last 
week ; American Smelting & Refining at 40%4 against 
4234, and Phelps Dodge at 3114 against 3314. 

In the aviation group, Curtiss-Wright closed 
yesterday at 7% against 77g on Friday of last week ; 
Boeing Aircraft at 151% against 1644, and Douglas 
Aircraft at 7734 against 7854. 

Trade and industrial reports reflect gains in the 
veneral business situation of the United States, and 
it is fairly evident that this tendency will continue 
as the armaments program gets under way. Steel 
operations for the week ending today were estimated 
by American Iron and Steel Institute at 94.2% of 
capacity, or the best figure of the year. The level 
compares with 92.6% last week, 91.9% a month ago, 
and 88.6% at this time last year. Production of 
electric power for the week ended Oct. 5 was re- 
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ported by Edison Electric Institute at 2,640,949,000 
kwh., against 2,669,661,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week, and 2,465,230,000 kwh. in the similar week of 
1939. Car loadings of revenue freight for the week 
to Oct. 5 are reported by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads at 805,986 cars, a decrease from the 
preceding week of 16,4485 cars, and a loss from the 
corresponding 1939 week of 24,116 cars. 

As indicating the course of the commodity mar- 
kets, the December option for wheat in Chicago 
closed yesterday at 83%gc. against 8114c. the close 
on Friday of last week. December corn closed yes- 
terday at 59%gc. against 57/gc. the close on Friday 
of last week. December oats at Chicago closed yes- 
terday at 32%4c. against 32c. the close on Friday of 
last week. 

The spot price for cotton here in New York closed 
yesterday at 9.55c. against 9.74c. the close on Friday 
of last week. The spot price for rubber closed yes- 
terday at 20.37c. against 19.62c. the close on Friday 
of last week. Domestic copper closed yesterday at 
i2c., the close on Friday of last week. In London 
the price of bar silver closed yesterday at 23 7/16 
pence per ounce, the close on Friday of last week, 
and spot silver in New York closed yesterday at 
2434¢., the close on Friday of last week. 

In the matter of foreign exchanges, cable transfers 
on London closed yesterday at $4.03%4 against 
$4.04, the close on Friday of last week. 


European Stock Markets 
bs cecmnams reactions to the swift run of events 
were reported this week on the several stock 
markets in European financial centers from which 
reports of dealings and trends are available. Anxiety 
as to war developments naturally was acute, owing 
to the heightened scale of aerial fighting and the 
indications that a new theater of conflict may de- 
velop in the Eastern Mediterranean region. The 
London Stock Exchange, however, was relatively 
unmoved, even though it was necessary to delay 
openings and halt trading at times for air raid 
alerts. Modest improvement in prices took place at 
London in the first half of the week, with trading 
on a good scale, but during the latter part of the 
week the gains again were lost. Gilt-edged issues 
were rather firm throughout, on the London market. 
Reports of dealings on the Paris Bourse still are 
not available. The Amsterdam market was active, 
and at times gave the impression of a flight from 
currency into equities. Keen demand for stocks 
swept levels sharply higher, the advances running 
from fractions to 10 points in single sessions. To- 
ward the end of the week a little profit-taking oc- 
curred at Amsterdam, but it modified the advances 
vnly a little. The Berlin Boerse started the week 
with a sharp upswing, but a set-back soon developed 
and carried levels downward for the week as a 
whole. 
American Foreign Policy 
NVOLVEMENT of the United States in the Far 
Eastern and European wars seemed more im- 
minent this week, owing to fretful statements in 
Washington and other capitals, and measures by 
the Roosevelt Administration which may or may 
not be “short of war,” but which assuredly are 
stronger and more effective than mere words. The 


course taken by President Roosevelt is one of 
deliberate exacerbation of international difficulties, 
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and collaboration with the British Government to a 
degree that spells little less than an unofficial 
alliance Whether this stimulated increase of tension 
is connected with the present election campaign is a 
matter on which only Mr. Roosevelt can be positive. 
For the country as a whole the course now being 
followed presents an ever graver issue, especially 
in the light of the lack of adequate defense arrange- 
ments. Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox declared 
last Saturday that “if a fight is forced upon us, we 
shall be ready,” but Col. Knox probably had only the 
Navy in mind. He ordered the immediate complete 
mobilization of the organized reserve of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, and asserted that the “hour of 
test” is near. Mr. Roosevelt signed on Tuesday the 
$1,482,000,000 appropriation measure carrying funds 
for conscription of American manpower. The Ex- 
cess Profits tax bill was signed on the following day, 
and there were moves on all other days which, 
whether by design or not, tended to create anxiety 
and stimulate war fever. 

It was chiefly with respect to the Far Eastern 
situation, and the new Rome-Berlin-Tokio agree- 
ment, that action was taken this week. The Jap- 
anese Government did its full share in heightening 
the tension, for an “interview” was published in 
the newspapers of Japan, last Saturday, which con- 
tained a challenge to armed conflict, uttered by 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye. “If the United States,” 
said the Premier, “refuses to understand the real 
intention of Japan, Germany and Italy in conclud- 
ing an alliance for positive cooperation in creating a 
new world order and persist in challenging these 
Powers in the belief that the accord is a hostile 
action, there will be no other course open to it than 
to go to war.” The adjustment of Japanese dif- 
ficulties with Russia is being pushed, Prince Konoye 
revealed. As in some comments from Rome and Ber- 
lin, the suggestion was thrown out in the Japanese 
interview that Japan be left to dominate Eastern 
Asia, Germany and Italy to dominate Europe and 
Africa, and the Untied States to dominate the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The impression was conveyed quite 
successfully that Japan felt better able, under the 
new formal alliance with Germany and Italy, to 
challenge the United States. In some portions of the 
Japanese press, these statements by the Premier were 
followed by warnings that reopening of the Burma 
Road would merge the European and Asian con- 
flicts into a world war. Needless to say, the Jap- 
anese infringement of Indo-Chinese sovereignty, in 
order to use that French colony as a base for war 
operations against the Chinese Nationalist regime, 
supplies the most genuine threat for enlargement of 
the conflict in the Far East. 

The next steps in this situation were taken in 
London and Washington, all too obviously as a con- 
sequence of collaboration. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, in a general war report to the House of 
Commons, announced that the Burma Road would be 
reopened after Oct. 17, when the current Anglo- 
Japanese agreement to close the avenue of supply 
for the Chinese Nationalists expires. The three 
months during which the road was closed on Jap- 
anese demands, Mr. Churchill indicated, had not 
produced the hoped-for settlement of the Jap. 
anese “incident” in China. Instead of reaching an 
understanding with China, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has entered into the Three-Power pact with 
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Germany and Italy, which the Prime Minister con- 
sidered so unfavorable to Japan as to occasion won- 
derment regarding possible secret clauses. Mr. 
Churchill then added the extraordinary statement 
that “it is not easy to see in what way Germany and 
Italy can come to the aid of Japan while the British 
and American navies remain in being, as they cer- 
tainly do and as they certainly will.” Where Mr. 
Churchill obtained the authority for this linking of 
the British and American navies in a presumptive 
military action, involving countries with which the 
United States officially is at peace, has not been 
made clear. His statement evoked great applause 
in the House, indicating that the significance of the 
comment was at least appreciated by Britons, if not 
by Americans. 

At the moment when Mr. Churchill was making 
his momentous declaration in London, the State De- 
partment in Washington disclosed that advice had 
been given to American citizens in China, Japan, 
Hongkong, Indo-China, Manchuria, Korea and For- 
mosa to return to the United States as soon as they 
could arrange their affairs. The Department of 
Agriculture halted export bounties on wheat and 
flour consigned to China, this action being inter- 
preted as a reflection of a flow of such products into 
Japanese military hands in the invaded country. 
Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador, made it clear 
on the same day with surprising ostentation that his 
plans to return to London on leave had been can- 
celed at the request of London, because “they think 
there may be a general crisis in the Far East.” 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Wells conferred 
in Washington, Monday, with Soviet Ambassador 
Constantine Oumansky, giving rise to conjecture as 
to whether the United States was endeavoring to 
improve relations with Russia in view of the alliance 
of the Axis and Japanese Governments. Secretary 
of the Navy Knox disclosed on Wednesday that 4,200 
recruits were being sent to the Pacific Coast in order 
to bring to full strength the Main Fleet, which he 
said would remain in the Pacific. In London on 
Thursday, R. A Butler, Under-Secretary for For- 
gein Affairs, informed the House of Commons that 
conversations are in progress regarding the possi- 
bility of Anglo-American cooperation in the Pacific, 
especially in connection with the withholding of 
war supplies from Japan. 

These crowding measures caused grave anxiety in 
Tokio, as a matter of course, for it is quite clear that 
Japan does not actually desire to take on Great 
Britain and the United States in warfare, jointly or 
severally. In unofficial comment, every effort was 
made to minimize the importance of the Anglo- 
American moves. Assurances were extended in the 
same fashion that no occasion for hostilities is seen 
in the opening of the Burma Road. But throughout 
the Far East these matters reverberated, and those 
who know the importance of “face”, or prestige, in 
such a situation as Japan now encounters, were per- 
haps more concerned than others as to the eventuali- 
ties. That the Japanese invaders will “sternly go 
ahead” with their undeclared war against China was 
the keynote of Japanese comment. But long confer- 
ences were held in Tokio between officials of the 
Foreign Office and United States Ambassador 


Joseph C. Grew. Competent observers in the United 
States seemed to be aware that the seriousness of 
the situation hardly can be exaggerated. 
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The developments with respect to the Far East 
were accompanied by relatively minor incidents, 
which indicated the growing strain in relations be- 
tween the United States and the Powers of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. A ruling was published in Wash- 
ington, Monday, without explanation, prohibiting 
the dispatch of American mails to Germany by way 
of the Pacific. The effect is, of course, to make all 
American mails to the Reich subject to British cen- 
sorship. Alexander Kirk, the American Charge 
d’Affaires in Berlin, was recalled on Thursday for 
“consultation,” and it was indicated by the State 
Department that he will not return to his Berlin 
post, which long has lacked an Ambassador. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt noted for obvious campaign purposes, 
late last week, a Rome dispatch to the New York 
“Times,” which alleged that Germany and Italy 
would like to see the President defeated in his effort 
to gain a third term. This was followed by vehement 
assertions in Rome that Italy cares nothing about 
the outcome of the American elections, and the press 
correspondent who made the original allegation was 
asked to leave Italy. The only reflection of the 
Washington talks with the Soviet Ambassador were 
statements in Soviet circles in London that Moscow 
would have no objections to improved relations, but 
holds that the United States must take the initia- 
tive. With tension increasing in the Balkans, owing 
to the appearance in Rumania of German troops, 
orders were issued by the Treasury Department in 
Washington, late Thursday, for the “freezing” of 
about $100,000,000 of Rumanian funds in the United 
States. This move corresponded to orders issued 
with respect to funds of other countries invaded in 
recent months by German forces, but it was not con- 
tended on this occasion that the Germans moved in 
without the consent of the occupied country. 


Western Europe 


ERTAL fighting between Great Britain and Ger- 
many was continued bitterly this week, with 
damage to both sides on a perfectly prodigious scale, 
and with indications toward the end of the week that 
German aerial superiority is becoming more marked. 
Both sides reported hospitals and historic struc- 
tures hit in their own capitals, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt the accuracy of the statements, for the 
conditions under which the aerial bombing was car- 
ried out suggest such destruction. It seems prob- 
able, however, that actual military objectives were 
the primary aim of the bombardments on both sides, 
since there is an economy even in war, and it de- 
mands the greatest possible return for risks and 
expenditures. The return in the case of war, of 
course, consists of destruction of enemy war-making 
capacity, and the aerial arm is peculiarly suited for 
such activities. Censors on both sides permit little 
real news on this aspect of the bombings to leak 
through. There are certain aspects of the situation, 
however, which occasion grave misgivings to expert 
observers. The admitted Reich superiority in num- 
bers of airplanes is the first of these, while the rela- 
tive vulnerability of England to attacks is only 
barely second in importance. To all intents and pur- 
poses the Nazis are in military possession of the 
entire European Continent, and the British air force 
necessarily hits at objectives here and there from 
the Franco-Spanish border to Norway. The Ger- 
man force, on the other hand, operates against the 
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comparatively small area of the United Kingdom. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the much-vaunted 
personal superiority of the British fliers will suffice 
to overcome such handicaps. 

The fifth week of intense German aerial bombings 
of London ends today, and it is hardly to be denied 
that the stings of the Nazi aerial bees have been 
hurtful. German raids over the last week-end cov- 
ered not only the British capital, but also many 
other ports and industrial centers of the United 
Kingdom. British fliers carried out similar raids 
over Berlin and the industrial area of the Ruhr Val- 
ley, and daring attacks again were reported against 
the shipping concentrated by the Germans along the 
English Channel for a possible invasion of England. 
There was a brief respite at the start of the week, 
owing to fog and low-hanging clouds. But the 
wearying round of bombing was taken up again the 
moment the weather conditions permitted, and in 
the course of the week now ending these activities 
attained a scale not previously witnessed in this con 
flict. The Germans began on Tuesday to send over 
airplane bombers at 10-minute intervals, and the 
attacks were intensified even more toward the end 
of the week. On Thursday, according to German 
sources, the final “all-out” stage of German attacks 
was reached. Nazi bombers appeared over Londou 
so frequently as to afford the British capital hardly 
a moment’s pause, while particular attention was 
paid to the rush-hours of London. Bombs were 
dropped in the busy streets of London as offices 
were opening, and casualties were numerous. His- 
toric St. Paul’s Cathedral was reported on Thursday 
to have been hit, with only partially destructive 
effect upon the magnificent building. 

British bombing flights over German and Nazi 
occupied territory were increased during the course 
of the week, and a list was issued in London, Tues- 
day, which indicated that no less than 200 German 
points had been bombed. But the Germans were 
able to claim on Wednesday that they were dropping 
some 36 bombs over British territory for every Brit- 
ish bomb dropped over the Reich. The German 
claims of aerial supremacy became more vociferous 
Thursday and yesterday, and there is some evidence 
to bear out these claims. Reports available yester- 
day from both sides indicated for the first time 
an agreement as to the number of German airplanes 
shot down in dog-fights, this German loss being re- 
ported at four airplanes for Thursday. Berlin 
claimed that Great Britain lost 10 airplanes, but 
London maintained that only four were downed. 
Uneasiness as to the aerial situation was increased 
by German claims that virtually complete aerial 
mastery over England had been established by Nazi 
fliers, who were said to be bombing predetermined 
objectives at will. London admitted that the Ger- 
mans were coming over all night and almost all day, 
while British attacks over the Reich were confined 
to the dark hours. Nazi spokesmen dated their “all- 
out” warfare as beginning on Thursday, and the 
usual threatening comments were made as to the 
further developments of this dreadful type of war 
fare. 

Perhaps the most favorable aspect of the situation 
from the British viewpoint is to be found in a report 
on the war made, Tuesday, by Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill. Addressing the House of Commons 
while air-raid sirens were screaming their warnings, 
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Mr. Churchill reviewed the month that had passed 
since the Germans began to bomb London inten- 
sively. He revealed that nearly 400 German bomb- 
ing airplanes had visited England every 24 hours, 
on the average, and expressed doubt as to whether 
this rate of attack could be maintained by the 
enemy. “Certainly there has been a considerable 
trailing off in the last week or 10 days,” said the 
Prime Minister on Tuesday. Skilful coping with the 
air-raid shelter problem has diminished casualties 
steadily, and in other ways also the British losses 
have been modified, he declared. Property losses 
admittedly have been heavy, but Mr. Churchill 
stated that 10 years would be required at the estab- 
lished rate of destruction to level all of London. It 
was disclosed that the Germans have concentrated 
across the Channel enough shipping to land 500,000 
men in England, and the reason why the attempt has 
not been made was found by the Prime Minister in 
the “brilliant victories gained by our fighter air- 
craft and gained by them over largely superior num- 
hers of the enemy launched against us.” Over the 
British Isles Great Britain holds the mastery of the 
air, said Mr. Churchill on Tuesday. It remains to 
be seen whether this situation will be changed by the 
“all-out” warfare in the air which the German au- 
thorities claim to have started on Thursday. 

On the recent Dakar incident Prime Minister 
Churchill was reticent, when he reported to the 
House of Commons, Tuesday. He minimized the in- 
cident, expressed confidence in the French General, 
(Charles de Gaulle, and admitted that serious damage 
had been suffered by a British capital ship and a 
large cruiser. Investigations were proceeding, it 
was added, as to the reasons why units of the French 
fleet were permitted to slip past Gibraltar. Mr. 
Churchill warned Spain against participation in the 
war on the side of the Rome-Berlin Axis, and dis- 
closed that the Burma Road would be opened 
Oct. 18, despite Japanese objections. Long dark 
months of trial and tribulation lie ahead, the Prime 
Minister said, but he urged an undaunted facing of 
the hardships, and the House cheered lustily at the 
end of the frank speech. German submarines con- 
tinued to take their toll of British shipping during 
the week, and Nazi aerial raids also proved destruc- 
tive. The conflict on the high seas was much over- 
shadowed, however, by the aerial struggle and the 
developments in the Balkans, which suggested an- 
other Nazi victory. 

The Anglo-Italian phase of the war produced only 
a few incidents of note, among them an indication 
that the British forces in Malta are being well main- 
tained notwithstanding the proximity of that point 
to Italy. The British Navy attacked Italian bases 
in the Dodecanese Islands, over the last week-end, 
but attempted no landing. Rome admitted on Mon- 
day that a British submarine had shelled a town on 
the Italian Riviera, but only private residences were 
said to have been hit. The Italian campaign against 
the British in Egypt appeared to be making little 
progress, if any, and reports were in circulation that 
German military authorities were taking over the 
direction of the Italian effort. These rumors were 
denied vehemently in the Italian capital. Premier 
Mussolini inspected his troops throughout the week, 
but failed to make any utterance in the course 
of his tour, which extended over much of northern 
Italy. 
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Balkan Moves 


ERTURBING moves were reported this week 
from the Balkans, where Rumania appeared to 
be swinging into the Berlin-Rome Axis camp with a 
vigor that hardly comports with the recent partition 
of that country. Premier Ion Antonescu may regard 
such a tendency as inescapable, but it also is pos- 
sible that his own views accord with the alignment 
of Rumania with the fascist States. The Premier 
appeared in public last Saturday in the trappings 
of the Iron Guard, which is the Rumanian equiva- 
lent of the Hitler and Mussolini party organizations. 
and he formally assumed all dictatorial functions. 
This was followed last Monday by the appearance 
of German troops in Rumania, as the vanguard of a 
contingent that may total 50,000 men. Official com- 
ments on this development were somewhat evasive, 
some accounts stating that the Germans were in 
Rumania to guard the oil fields against British 
sabotage, while others indicated that the intention 
is to teach the Rumanians the German style of war- 
fare. German troopships subsequently were re- 
ported moving down the Danube, and it is quite pos- 
sible that a sizable group of Nazi soldiers will be 
assembled on Rumanian soil. This incident was 
accompanied by increasingly strained relations be- 
tween Rumania and Great Britain, the point being 
reached on Thursday where British legation officials 
in Bucharest began to destroy secret documents in 
preparation for a hasty departure. 

The appearance of German troops in Rumania 
gave rise to all sorts of conjectures as to the real 
purpose, and also to many apprehensions of a spread 
of warfare to the very tip of the Balkan Peninsula 
and into the Near East. Decisions reached at the 
recent Brenner Pass meeting of Premier Mussolini 
and Chancellor Hitler probably are reflected by the 
incident. Not the least plausible explanation is 
that the Berlin regime got wind, somehow, of an 
intended British move toward the Balkan supply 
base of the Reich, and merely stepped in first. It 
is quite possible, however, that the advance guard 
of Nazis foreshadows a vast military campaign in- 
volving the Eastern Mediterranean area, where the 
Italians recently have been making little progress. 
Rumors that the German General, Wilhelm Keitel, 
had taken charge of the Italian invasion of Egypt 
were denied in Rome, but it seems that the Italians 
could use assistance. The Nazis presumably can 
count upon Hungarian and Bulgarian aid, since 
those countries have just been enlarged through ac- 
cessions of Rumanian territory. Yugoslavia tried 
to see in an alleged split between the Axis Powers 
a reason for thinking she will be left alone. Greece, 
more realistic, prepared to meet any move that the 
Axis might make. Turkish authorities remained 
silent. There were no indications from Soviet Rus- 
sia as to the attitude of Moscow with respect to the 
latest Nazi measures in the Balkans. 


Nazi-Dominated Regions 


ITH almost all of Continental Europe under 

the heels of the German militarists, few re- 

ports of any value are available as to developments 
in the occupied countries, such as Norway, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium. Demonstrations of national 
unity recently were permitted in Denmark, possibly 
because that small country submitted most readily 
to the German invaders. The Norwegian scene be- 
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gins to be dominated, artificially, by the small 
fascist minority under the leadership of Major Vid- 
kun Quisling. German administrators favor the 
Norwegian fascist, and typical manifestations are 
now reported, such as suppression of the press and 
free speech, arrest of critics and other oppressions. 
The Norwegian Government issued a general protest 
against such steps late last week, from its exile in 
London, but for the time being there is no force be- 
hind the arguments. <A few carefully censored re 
ports have come through from Brussels and Amster- 
dam, via Berlin, but they reveal little more than a 
modest movement of refugees back to their homes 
and a steady integration of Low Country business 
affairs with those of the Nazi overlords. 

French developments of a disquieting nature are 
noted in some dispatches, and they necessarily re- 
flect the sad fact of German occupation of about haif 
the country, and German domination of the other 
half. Most of those who fled Paris in June now have 
returned to the French capital, but there is little 
work available and long food queues attest the grow- 
ing scarcity of edibles. Some unofficial but fairly 
reliable indications are available to the effect that 
Alsace and Lorraine again are being integrated with 
the German Reich, politically. Harsh anti-Semitic 
measures are noted in both occupied and “free” 
France. The Vichy regime headed by General Henri 
Philippe Petain announced on Thursday a program 
for replacing the old system with a new one, frankly 
based upon regimentation. It is necessary, accord- 
ing to Marshal Petain, to replace “the false idea 
of the natural equality of men.” He pleaded with 
the Reich for a peace of collaboration, rather than 
a peace of oppression. The thought was expressed 
in some dispatches from Vichy that the Rome-Berlin 
dictators might offer a liberal peace to France in 
return for French participation in the war against 
England, but no actual developments along this line 
so far have been noted officially. 


Latin America 


ROBLEMS of inter-American economic relations 
have supplanted almost entirely the reports of 
Fifth Column activities in various countries south 
of the Rio Grande, which were so numerous while 
the $500,000,000 lending project was still in its early 
stages in Washington. Warren Lee Pierson, Presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank, through which 
loans are to be made, spent this week in Chile, and 
he will continue up the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, studying conditions everywhere. There are 
already a few feelers in Washington for large loans 
to Latin American nations, but the actual commit- 
ments from the $500,000,000 fund have been small, 
to date. Washington reports late last week stated 
that one aspect of the Washington program may 
involve currency stabilization among the Latin 
American countries. Whether this could be done 
without making Washington responsible for mainte- 
nance of stipulated currency relationships is, of 
course, a delicate question. It was intimated that 
the policy of encouraging settlements of dollar bond 
defaults, at least on a partial payment basis, had not 
been abandoned. Meanwhile Argentina and Brazil 
reached an agreement of their own on trade prob- 
lems which unquestionably will influence all the 
rest of Latin America profoundly. This arrange- 
ment is a bilateral import-export understanding 
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which may be extended to include other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. It is especially significant because 
it reflects endeavors to settle trade matters with. 
out reference to the United States and its $500,- 
000,000 slush fund. 


Discount Rates of Foreign Central Banks 


HERE have been no changes during the week in 

the discount rates of any of the foreign central 

banks. Present rates at the leading centers are 
shown in the table which follows: 
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Foreign Money Rates 
[* LONDON open market discount rates for short 
bills on Friday was 1 1-32%, as against 1 1-32% 
on Friday of last week, and 1 1-32%@1 1-16% for 


three-months’ bills as against 1 1-32%@1 1-16% on 
Friday of last week. Money on call at London on 


Friday was 1%. 
Bank of England Statement 


HE statement of the Bank for the week ended 
Oct. 9 showed a decrease of £3,919,000 in 


note circulation, which reduced the total outstand- 
ing to £601,336,000, compared with £535,032,900 a 


year ago. The loss in notes, together with a decline 
of £93,317 in gold holdings, resulted in an advance 
of £3,826,000 in reserves. Public deposits decreased 
£2,182,000, while other deposits rose £12,644,774. 
Other deposits comprise bankers’ accounts, which 
increased £14,026,078, and other accounts, which 
fell off £1,381,304. The proportion of reserve to 
liabilities rose 15.8% from 14.5% a week ago; a 
year ago it was 27.4%. Government securities 
increased £3 ,665,000 and other securities £2,489,170. 
The latter consists of discounts and advances, which 
rose £3,812,489 and securities, which declined £$1,- 
323,319. No change was made in the 2% discount 
rate. Below we show the various items with com- 
parisons for previous years: 
BANK OF ENGLAND'S COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 





Oct. 9, 
1940 


Oct. 11, 
1939 


Oct, 12, 
1938 


Oct. 13, 
1937 


Oct, 14, 
1936 
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Coin and bullion... 
Proportion of reserve 


to liabilities 
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New York Money Market 


NLY a nominal amount of business was done 
this week in the New York money market, 
and rates again were merely continued from previ- 


ous weeks and months. 


Bankers’ bills and com- 


mercial paper are in poor supply and not much 
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trading is done in the available instruments. The 
Treasury in Washington sold on Monday a further 
issue of $100,000,000 discount bills due in 91 days, 
and all bills were awarded either at par value or 
above that figure, which means that the Treasury 
was paid for borrowing. This situation, of course, 
merely reflects tax problems. Call loans on the 
New York Stock Exchange held to 1% for all trans- 
actions, while time loans again were 144% for 60 
and 90 days, and 114% for four to six months. 


New York Money Rates 


EALING in detail with call loan rates on the 
Stock Exchange from day to day, 1% was the 
ruling quotation all through the week for both new 
loans and renewals. The market for time money 
continues quiet. Rates continued nominal at 14% 
up to 90 days and 14%% for four to six months’ 
maturities. The market for prime commercial paper 
failed to hold the modest improvement of the preced- 
ing week and there has been a slight falling off in 
the volume of business. Ruling rates are 54@1% for 
all maturities. 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


HE demand for prime bankers’ acceptances has 
been good throughout the week but there has 
been no improvement in the supply of prime bills. 
Dealers’ rates as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for bills up to and including 90 
days are 4% bid and 7-16% asked; for bills running 
for four months, 9-16% bid and 4% asked; for five 
and six months, 54% bid and 9-16% asked. The bill- 
buying rate of the New York Reserve Bank is 4% 
for bills running from 1 to 90 days. 


Discount Rates of the Federal Reserve Banks 
HERE have been no changes this week in the 
rediscount rates of the Federal Reserve banks; 
recent advances on Government obligations are shown 
in the footnote to the table. The following is the 
schedule of rates now in effect for the various classes 


of paper at the different Reserve banks: 
DISCOUNT RATES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
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* Advances on Government obligations bear a rate of 1%, effective Sept. 1, 1939, 
Chicago Sept. 16, 1939, Atlanta, Kansas City and Dallas; Sept. 21, 1939. At Louts 


Course of Sterling Exchange 

RADING in free sterling continues limited 
within a narrow range. Asa rule the free sterling 
rate is fractionally above the Bank of England’s 
official rate. The demand for registered sterling is 
also limited. The range for free sterling this week 
has been between $4.0314 and $4.0414 for bankers’ 
sight, compared with a range of between $4.03 and 
$4.0434 last week. The range for cable transfers has 
been between $4.03% and $4.04, compared with 

a range of between $4.0314 and $4.05 a week ago. 
Official rates quoted by the Bank of England con- 
tinue as follows: New York, 4.0214-4.03%; Canada, 
4.43-4.47 (Canada official 90.09¢c.-90.91c. per United 
States dollar); Australia, 3.2150-3.2280; New Zea- 
land, 3.2280-3.2442. American commercial bank 
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rates for registered sterling continue at 4.02 buying 
and 4.04 selling. 

In London exchange is not quoted on Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, or France. In New York ex- 
change is nominally quoted for the German so-called 
free or gold mark around 40.05 and for registered 
marks around 12.20. Italian lire are quoted nomin- 
ally in New York at 5.05. 

The New York Bankers Foreign Exchange Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, Oct. 8, reported that the British 
authorities have added Bolivia to the list of foreign 
nations which may employ special sterling accounts. 

Any comment on the sterling exchange situation 
can at best have only an indirect relation to the cur- 
rent market, as all factors point rather to the future 
consequences of the war as they relate to interna- 
tional trade and the future of currencies everywhere. 
For the present at least pegged sterling will hold all 
foreign currencies except those of Continental Europe 
reasonably steady in terms of the pound, especially 
in view of the fact that the sterling peg to the dollar 
governs the greater part of the world’s exchange of 
commodities. 

The extreme stress to which Great Britain is 
subject in financing the war has been frequently ex- 
pressed in these columns. Great though this pres- 
sure is, it is still well within extreme limits. On 
Oct. 8 in reply to a question in the House of Com- 
mons the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, stated that he did not contemplate a com- 
pulsory savings plan at the present time in order to 
assist in filling the gap between Government revenue 
and expenditure. There has been a recent improve- 
ment in national savings, the Chancellor declared, 
and when making comparisons with the earlier periods 
account must be taken of the fact that subscriptions 
to Government loans offered now consist practically 
entirely of new savings, not helped by transfers from 
other investments. 

Great Britain is apparently far from penetrating 
deeply into its resources held on this side, although 
the greater part of the large increase in United States 
exports, amounting to a full $1,000,000,000 for the 
year ended August, must be accounted for by exports 
of war materials to Great Britain. As previously 
noted, the steady import of gold into the United 
States from British overseas possessions has been an 
important factor in the maintenance of British re- 
sources on this side. 

In this connection it might be pointed out in pass- 
ing that in the past great expansion of the world’s 
wealth took place on every gold discovery, wherever 
the gold was found, as in California, Australia, and 
later in South Africa. 

The economic stress of the present has doubtless 
been alleviated by the earlier Alaska discoveries and 
more immediately by the expansion of gold produc- 
tion in various parts of Soviet Russia. Some writers 
on economic subjects have frequently asserted that 
the world’s gold production would diminish rather 
than increase. This view has proved contrary to 


experience, which has demonstrated that gold pro- 
duction is more likely to increase than even to remain 
stationary. 

For instance, it is not more than a year since 
great gold discoveries were made in the province of 
Sze Chwan in China, in one of the potentially richest 
districts of Asia, covering about 80,000 square miles, 
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whose backward population of more than 20,000,000 
have been cut off from the modern world for centuries. 
These gold discoveries must come to play a part in 
the world’s economy and stabilization of currencies 
at some not distant date. On Oct. 4 dispatches from 
India reported the discovery of a vein of alluvial 
gold more than 80 miles long in the Kashmir district. 
The announcement was made in the Lahore state 
assembly by the minister of development in Kashmir. 
This Indian discovery must soon add to the British 
resources. Gold discovered anywhere adds to the 
wealth of the world everywhere. 

The gold stocks of the United States passed the 
$21,000,000,000 mark on Sept. 12 and are now 
rapidly approaching $22,000,000,000. On Oct. 9 
they had reached $21,349,000,000. 

According to the United States Department of 
Commerce Europe’s financial stake in the United 
States was valued at $6,698,000,000 at the end of 
1939, about $700,000,000 more than the European 
holdings here at the outbreak of the World War of 
1914-1918. Since the end of 1939 there have been 
net withdrawals by England and other belligerents 
but these have been exceeded by the flight of capital 
from non-belligerent areas. 

The new Department of Commerce publication, 
“Foreign Commerce Weekly,” showed that British- 
owned dollar balances at the end of May, 1940 
aggregated $319,000,000, or approximately the same 
as at the beginning of the war. British investments 
of $2,803 ,000,000 constituted more than 40% of all 
European holdings in the United States at the end of 
1939. Of this amount $1,180,000,000 represented 
stocks and bonds and was because of its ready 
marketability an important part of the potentially 
liquid dollar funds supporting the primary dollar 
assets which were already held in the form of bank 
balances. 

The third important item in the British total is 
that of “direct’’ investments which, inclusive of 
certain miscellaneous investments, amounted at the 
end of 1939 to $1,168,000,000. Great Britain has 
requisitioned 152 stocks and 23 bond issues held by 
its citizens. So far as can be ascertained, very few 
of the requisitioned issues have been sold in the 
market, nor will they be finally liquidated except as 
a last resort. 

On Oct. 7 the United States Senate passed a bill 
authorizing banks to deliver some $2,500,000,000 of 
foreign funds on deposit in this country to payees 
certified by accredited foreign representatives recog- 
nized by the State Department. This measure would 
bar recourse to the courts by persons seeking to con- 
test the payments. About $1,780,000,000 of ear- 
marked gold and $826,000,000 in cash owned by 
central banks of foreign countries is held by the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Most of it is for the account 
of banks in invaded European countries. One United 
States Senator said the measure would protect the 
funds from “the robbery, thievery and thuggery of 
the Nazis.” 

According to late available figures gold}held here 
by the Federal Reserve Bank under earmark for 
foreign account totals $1,708,072,000 and the cash 
of foreign central banks and governments on deposit 
with the Reserve Bank aggregated $1,056,401 ,000. 
Much of its belongs to nations invaded by Germany 
and is therefore “frozen” subject to withdrawal only 
on special licenses issued by the Treasury. The new 
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bill passed” by” the Senate is designed to further 
tighten this control. In its final version the Senate 
bill would extend the provisions to private banks as 
well as reserve banks and would make the law 
applicable to the funds of all foreign countries, and 
not only to those invaded by Germany. 

Despite the servere air attacks on London, the 
markets there, while limited in volume of transac- 
tions, reflect the tone of public confidence. The 
problem of inflation causes some worry in financial 
circles, but whatever the future may hold, the rise 
in prices which has occurred already causes no real 
misgivings. Much of this price advance is due to 
mounting costs resulting from increased freight insur- 
ance, the depreciation of sterling and the advance 
of prices abroad. Domestic prices have not risen 
by more than half the increase in import prices. 
Moreover, international prices are now falling, while 
the exchange value of sterling is stable. John Mey- 
nard Keynes, London economist, recently pointed 
out that nothing has happened as yet in the financial 
field to cause excessive anxiety. London dispatches 
on Oct. 6 said that the market sentiment generally 
was favorably influenced by the Cabinet changes. 

London open market money rates continue easy. 
Call money against bills is 34%. Two-months bills 
are 1 1-32%, three-months bills are 1 1-16%, four- 
months bills are 1 3-32%, and six-months bills 114. 

Canadian exchange presents no important features 
from week to week. Montreal funds ranged during 
the week between a discount of 1434% and a dis- 
county of 134%%. 

The amounts of gold imports and exports which 
follow are taken from the weekly statement of the 
United States Department of Commerce and cover 


the week ended Oct. 2, 1940. 
GOLD EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, SEPT. 26 TO OCT. 2, INCLUSIVE 
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* Chiefly $278,921 Canada, $161,323 El Salvador, $222,223 Mexico, 
$506,261 Chile, $629,185 Peru, $1,252,251 Philippine Islands. 

Gold held under earmark at the Federal Reserve banks was increased 
during the week ended Oct. 2, 1940, by $41,312,010 to $1,708,072,131. 


Referring to day-to-day rates free sterling on 
Saturday last was $4.0314@$4.04 for bankers’ sight 
and $4.0344@$4.0414 for cable transfers. On Mon- 
day the range was $4.0314@$4.04 for bankers’ sight 
and $4.03144@$4.0414 for cable transfers. On Tues- 
day bankers’ sight was $4.0314@$4.0414 and cable 
transfers were $4.0334@$4.0414. On Wednesday the 
range was $4.0314@$4.04 for bankers’ sight and 
$4.0334@$%4.0414 for cable transfers. On Thursday 
the range was $4.0314@$4.04 for bankers’ sight and 
$4.0314@$4.0414 for cable transfers. On Friday the 
range was $4.0314@$4.03%4 for bankers’ sight and 
$4.0314@$4.04 for cable transfers. Closing quota- 


tions on Friday were $4.031% for demand and $4.0334 
for cable transfers. Commercial sight bills finished 


at $4.00; 60-day bills and 90-day bills are no longer 
quoted. 
Continental and Other Foreign Exchange 
NTEREST in the European exchanges centers on 
the sharp and repeated advances made in the 
Swiss franc on several occasions during the past 
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month. On Sept. 28 the Zurich authorities raised 
the official rate for the Swiss franc in relation to the 
United States dollar by an amount equivalent to 
raising the New York price for the Swiss unit from 
22.83 cents to 22.8814 cents. On Oct. 1 the Zurich 
authorities again lifted the official price, bringing the 
New York equivalent to 22.99 cents. On Oct. 4 
word was received in New York that the official 
Swiss franc-dollar rate has again been increased to 
the New York equivalent of 23.04 cents. On the 
same day New York banks, anticipating further firm- 
ness in the Swiss unit, quoted the franc at 23.06 
cents, the highest level since April, 1938. The firm- 
ness proved greater than anticipated and on Oct. 7 
the New York price went to 23.13% cents, the highest 
since March, 1938. 

To cope with the rising market for the franc in 
relation to the dollar, the Swiss authorities on Oct. 8 
once more changed the rate from 4.33 francs to 4.32 
frances to the dollar, indicating a New York price 
advance from 23.09% cents to 23.1434 cents. Trad- 
ing in New York from Tuesday on continued to be 
done at levels well above the official rate. 

The firmness in the Swiss unit is attributed to 
repatriation of Swiss funds, not only from the United 
States but from Continental European countries and 
from the British Empire. The market reports that 
repatriation of Swiss funds from the United States 
continues active as throughout September. Although 
the volume of such funds is considered small as 
measured by Wall Street standards, it has served to 
increase the market value of the Swiss unit. 

German, Italian, and other European funds are 
understood to be included in “Swiss capital’’ tem- 
porarily lodged in the United States, funds which 
would automatically be frozen by the United States 
authorities should Switzerland be invaded. With the 
growing tension in central Europe, owners of these 
funds have hastened to repatriate their money. Sell- 
ing of United States securities ostensibly owned by 
Swiss nationals continues fairly active. 

It is strongly felt in some Wall Street quarters that 
German dollar balances have been replenished lately 
by indirection through Soviet and Swiss sources. In 
the past week or more buying orders in New York 
have produced sharp advances in German govern- 
ment State, municipal, and corporation bonds. Ger- 
many’s slender dollar resources have been drawn upon 
to a considerable extent for the purpose of repatria- 
tion and it is believed that they have been supple- 
mented by dollars furnished by Swiss sources in 
exchange for reichsmarks. In addition to making 
purchases of dollar bonds traded on in the New York 
Stock Exchange and on the Curb, the market has 
stated that Germans have also been making payments 
on their standstill and other credits, some of which 
have been transferred through Switzerland. 

On Oct. 10 President Roosevelt issued an executive 
order freezing the Rumanian funds in this country, 
in view of the entry of German troops and the 
rapidly developing Balkan crisis. The order affects 
an estimated total of $100,000,000 in gold held here 
by the Rumanian Government and some $500,000 of 
Rumanian investments, mostly in securities. The 
order forbids the withdrawal of Rumanian balances 
in this country except by special Treasury license 
and brings to nearly $3,000,000,000 the total of 
foreign funds held here under the protective custody 
of the United States. The order does not affect 
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American assets in Rumania. About $40,000,000 is 
directly invested in Rumania, mostly in oil produc- 
tion, and about $4,000,000 of American funds are 
invested in Rumanian Government bonds. Latest 
advices from London state that Great Britain has 
taken similar action to freeze Rumanian credits there. 

Exchange on the countries invaded by Germany is 
not quoted in New York or in London. The German 
so-called free or gold mark is quoted nominally in 
’ New York around 40.05 and the registered mark is 
nominally quoted at 12.20. Italian lire are nominally 
quoted at 5.05. The Swedish krona in limited trad- 
ing is 23.84, against 23.85@23.86. Swiss francs on 
the fourth revaluation by the Zurich authorities are 
now 23.19@23.191%, against 23.06. Exchange on 
Finland closed at 2.05 (nominal), against 2.05 (nomi- 
nal). Greek exchange closed at 0.68 (nominal), 
against 0.68(nominal). Spanish pesetas are nomi- 
nally quoted at 9.25, against 9.25. 

sibilant 

XCHANGE on the Latin American countries is 
uniformly steady, the only noticeable fluctua- 
tion being in quotations for the Argentine free peso. 
The Mexican peso is steady and gives some promise 
of fractional firmness. The undertone of the Latin 
American exchanges is improved, though there is no 
apparent increase in demand. The better tone is 
largely confined to the units of those nations which 

expect to borrow from the Export-Import Bank. 

Argentina and Brazil are reported to have reached 
a trade agreement on Oct. 7 for financing exchange of 
surplus products. The principle of the new trade 
treaty centers on the readjustment of trade assets 
and the study of possibilities in each country to 
help the other reduce its surplus products piling up 
because of the diminished buying power of the warring 
nations. Under the agreement each country under- 
takes to set aside $20,000,000 to finance the purchase 
of surpluses. 

United Press dispatches from Washington on 
Oct. 4 stated that it was reported that moves to 
stabilize the currencies of the Latin American nations 
are under consideration in connection with the 
Export-Import Bank’s $500,000,000 western hemis- 
phere loan program. 

Sr. Augustin Edwards, Chilean financier, former 
ambassador to Great Britain, and publisher of the 
Chilean newspaper, “El Mercurio,” said while visit- 
ing New York a few days ago, when putting forward 
a United States-Chile purchase plan, “I do not 
believe that Chile or any other South American 
country would be materially helped by a policy of 
big loans from the United States, because the inter- 
national market for Chilean products is completely 
dislocated. What we need is something to replace 
the markets we have lost.”’ 

The Argentine unofficial or free market peso closed 
at 23.45@23.60, against 23 7-16 @ 23.65. The 
Argentine official peso has been held for a long time 
at 29.78. Brazilian milreis closed at 5.15, against 
5.15. Chilean exchange is nominally quoted at 
5.17, against 5.17. Peru is nominally quoted at 
16.00 against 16.00. The Mexican peso is quoted at 
21.00, against 21.00. 


—— 


XCHANGE on the Far Eastern countries has 
thus far failed to show disturbance as a result 

of the Axis-Tokio pact or of the more recent British 
and American anxiety expressed concerning the Far 
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Eastern situation. The Hongkong and the Shanghai 
units have displayed day to day fluctuations, but 
this has been a characteristic of the market for the 
past few years. 

Closing quotations for yen checks yesterday were 
23.45, against 23.46 on Friday of last week. Hong- 
kong closed at 23.30@23%4, against 2334@23 7-16; 
Shanghai at 6.00, against 5.60@55<; Manila at 
49.80, against 49.80; Singapore at 4754, against 
4754; Bombay at 30.31, against 30.31; and Calcutta 
at 30.31, against 30.31. 


Gold Bullion in European Banks 


HE following table indicates the amounts of gold 
bullion (converted into pounds sterling at the 
British statutory rate, 84s. 114d. per fine ounce) 
in the principal European banks as of respective 
dates of most recent statements, reported to us by 
special cable yesterday (Friday); comparisons are 
shown for the corresponding dates in the previous 
four years: 


























Banks of— 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
£ £ £ £ £ 
England - - - *407 ,678 *491,337| 327,799,344) 328,144,903) 249,732,268 
France y...| 242,451,946] 328,601,484) 293,728,209) 293,710,643) 498,869,937 
Germany x- 4,020,250 3,845,650 3,007 ,900 2,501,300 1,927,000 
Spain...... 63,667,000} 63,667,000} 63,667,000} 87,323,000) 88,092,000 
TM «a«ses 16,602,000; 23,400,000} 25,232,000) 25,232,000) 42,575,000 
Netherlands| 97,714,000) 92,696,000) 123,417,000} 106,323,000) 47,491,000 
Nat. Belg 132,857,000} 103,771,000} 90,870,000} 99,516,000) 108,484,000 
Switzerland 84,755,000} 96,776,000) 114,031,000} 79,703,000) 75,559,000 
Sweden -. 41,994,000} 35,222,000) 31,838,000) 25,986,000) 24,194,000 
Denmark 6,505,000 6,500,000 6,537,000 6,548,000 6,552,000 
Norway 6,667,000 6 ,666 ,000 8,205,000 6,602 ,000 6,604,000 
Total week.| 697,640,874) 761,636,471|1,088,332,453/1,061,589,846/1,150,080,205 
Prev. week.| 699,663,064! 761,509,127!1,084,478,450!' 1,062 ,642,713'1,072,038,050 





Note—The war in Europe has made it impossible to obtain up-to-date reports 
from many of the countries shown in this tabulation. Even before the present 
war, regular reports were not obtainable from Spain and Italy, figures for which 
are as of April 30, 1938, and Mar. 20, 1940. respectively. The last report from 
France was received June 7; Switzerland, Oct. 11; Belgium, May 24; Nether- 
lands, May 17; Sweden. May 24: Denmark, March 29; Norway. March 1: Ger- 
many Sept. 27. 

* Pursuant to the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939, the Bank of England 
statements for March 1, 1939, and since have carried the gold holdings of the 
Bank at the market value current as of the statement date, instead of the statutory 
price which was formerly the ba‘is of value. On the market price basis (168. 
per fine ounce) the Bank reported holdings of £806,165, equivalent, however, 
to only about £407,678 at the statutory rate (84s. 114d. per fine ounce), accord- 
ing to our calculations. In order to make the current figure comparable with 
former periods as well as with the figures for other countries in the tabulation, 
we show English holdings in the above in statutory pounds. 

& = Gold holdings of the Bank of Germany as reported in 1939 and 1940 include 
“deposits held abroad” and “reserves in foreign currencies.” 
y The Bank of France gold peer are been py apr y age 








Where Safety Lies 


The United States confronts difficulties and prob- 
lems more serious and alarming than have ever 
before been faced by a great people. Possessing vast 
resources, by no means fully developed, and at peace 
with all the world; with all their governments, Na- 
tional, State and municipal weighted beneath in- 
debtedness enormous far beyond all precedent; their 
Federal budget unbalanced for a full decade and 
approaching deficits certain greatly to exceed even 
the deplorable precedents representing the financial 
follies of the New Deal; oppressed by an unsound 
system of paper currency redeemable in coin only at 
the pleasure of a Government administered by a 
wilful Executive; hampered by taxation imposed 
by unwise laws and unfairly administered; suffer 
ing from administrative and legislative policies 
inimical to all their normal industrial activities; 
the American people have suddenly found them- 
selves forced to assume still unmeasured obligations 
for military preparations impelled by purposes 
which they do not comprehend and which those 
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temporarily exercising authority have refused to 
reveal to them. Thus, with impaired public morale; 
their natural resiliency suspended and _ their 
progress interrupted for a still continuing period 
that is already longer than any in their century and 
a half of experience; with all their ancient interna- 
tional friendships ruptured by arrogant courses un- 
supported by powers complete and available and 
with new foreign alliances of which they are but 
partially informed and which never have been con. 
stitutionally sanctioned; in the midst of the first 
peace-time conscription in their long national his- 
tory; this perplexed and over-burdened people 
pauses upon the threshold of an embittered Presi- 
dential election in which class distinctions have been 
pressed and class controversies stimulated by an 
Execuive seeking renewal of powers he has misused 
and a continuance of the nominal confidence that he 
knows must, in any case, be incomplete and opposed 
to the settled convictions of the better advised and 
more competent moiety of the electorate. 

Would it not help to consider common sense? In 
the simplest of terms? There is an exigency, an 
urgency that is demanding, pervasive and compelling. 
Can it now persuade to sound reasoning; to sober, 
dispassionate, unemotional, scrutiny of the facts and 
conditions; to deliberation devoid of partisanship 
and controlled solely by unselfish and patriotic in- 
spiration? If it cannot, America is shipwrecked. 
After all, governments, whatever they are or do, or 
seek or promise to do, have to be supported, by their 
respective peoples, if they are to exist—and they 
must exist. They create nothing, they have nothing, 
they are nothing, except through and by the people 
out of whom they arise and for whose protection 
and preservation they are established and continued 
in existence. 

No country in the world is presently as rich or as 
capable of supporting its government, even in pro- 
fligacy and extravagance, even in gross absurdities 
of misdirected and injuries muddling and meddling, 
as the United States of America. But the price 
must be paid; it is an inescapable, an inexorable 
demand. And upon whom must it fall? By whom 
must it be met? The answer is self-evident, yet it 
must have evaded the effective consciousness of large 
numbers or many things which are, could not 
be, could never have been. And that answer has 
been given, confessed. It is that taxes, the ultimate 
equivalent of every expenditure and every incurred 
obligation, are paid, and always must be paid, in the 
sweat of every man who toils. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt gave that answer, over eight years ago, 
when appealing for the confidence and support of 
the voters, and today he will not, he could not if he 
would, deny its verity or its immediately applicable 
force. Nor could be dispute the esential accuracy 
of the conclusion which he garnered and pressed at 
that time, declaring it to be the unimpeachable corol- 
lary of the now self-incriminating principle upon 
which he then rested his plea for public economy 
and honest conservation of the resources belonging 
to the public which it was then his aspiration to 
serve in exalted station. Speaking at Pittsburgh, 


on Oct. 19, 1932, the candidate, now both President 
and candidate, said: 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who 
labors, because they are a burden on production 
and are paid through production. 


If these taxes 
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are excessive, they are reflected in idle factories, 
in tax-sold farms, and in hordes of hungry people 
tramping the streets and seeking jobs in vain. Our 
workers may never see a tax bill, but they pay. They 
pay in deductions from wages, in increased cost of 
what they buy, or—as now—in broad unemploy- 
ment through the land... . Our Federal extravagance 
and improvidence bear a double evil; first, our 
people and our business cannot carry these excessive | 
burdens of taxation; second, our credit structure 
is impaired by the unorthodox Federal financing 
made necessary by the unprecedented magnitude of 
these deficits.” 

Yet the candidate, elected to the office for which 
he then pleaded and clothed with powers far exceed- 
ing those of any of his predecessors, soon abandoned 
all attempts at economy and proceeded, unneces- 
sarily and recklessly, to commit his country to huge 
new undertakings involving greatly enlarged ex- 
penditures; wastefully to multiply costs in every 
direction; to accumulate deficits in unbroken suc- 
cession; to drain into the Treasury the resources 
of the country’s banks; to divert trust funds in- 
tended to guarantee decrepitude against destitution 
to help defray public expenditures in excess of re- 
venues; in short to utilize every conceivable device 
of “unorthodox Federal financing.” And upon this 
record, or in defiance of it, attempting to divert the 
public mind by conjuring fearsome fictions of im- 
minent foreign attack, he asks the voters to violate 
the protective precedents of a century and a half, 
break down the barrier to repeated re-elections to 
the Presidency and to perpetuate the tenure of a 
man who for almost eight years has led the land 
rapidly towards bankruptcy. 

Even now, the President stands resolutely against 
any national economies adapted to the conservation 
of capital and labor resources in adjustment to the 
vast burdens for armament that are being assumed 
under his leadership. He seems to assume, indeed 
he has several times in effect asserted, that these 
enlarged burdens can be carried without imposing 
any necessity for adjustment or sacrifice of any 
sort. It seems scarcely possible that this view is 
sincerely held, but, if it is, the depth of misap- 
prehension is almost as shocking as could be the 
moral obloquy of purposed misrepresentation and 
concealment. In a very practical sense there is no 
such possibility as the postponement of payment for 
any military equipment or undertaking. If two mil- 
lions of men, the least number now spoken of in 
Administration circles, are taken for the Army, they 
will not in any large measure be taken from the 
ranks of the unemployed, but from those of the able, 
active, productive workers of the country. They will 
have to be fed, clothed, housed, and provided with 
materials for all their operations out of the general 
store of subsistence goods, supplemented by the 
current contributions of the reduced volume of 
capital and labor permitted to continue in com- 
modity production. Otherwise stated, the number 
of non-producers will have been increased by large 
numbers subtracted from the ranks of the real pro- 
ducers, while the aggregate to be divided for sub 
sistence will be substantially diminished and the 
number of those among which distribution must be 
made will be unchanged. Although this cannot fail 
to happen, the full force of the curtailment of pro- 
duction need not be realized and would not be. 
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should reasonable adjustments to augment efficiency 
in production be permitted and encouraged. But 
this is precisely what the President says must not 
be allowed to happen. In all probability, he will 
find that it is just what is unavoidable. The es- 
sential economics of the diversion of resources of 
men and money from normal production to military 
uses do not allow postponement of real payment, 
but they do allow and necessitate the future re- 
compense of those whose property or labor may be 
presently taken, by exactions from those who today 
would be unable to assume their due proportions 
and from their posterity. In fact, there is first a 
payment taken where it can be easiest found, any- 
where in the community considered as a whole, 
which eventually is readjusted by long-continuing 
secondary payments provided for by taxation levied 
upon the entire citizenship and in favor of a part 
of such citizenship. In that manner unwise, waste- 
ful, profligate administration in a time of emer- 
gency, like the present, unnecesarily multiplies, pro- 
longs, and perpetuates the vicious burdens of 
excessive taxation against which Mr. Roosevelt 
railed before he had become personally and directly 
responsible for far grosser excesses of the sort he so 
accurately described. 

The conclusion seems inevitable. It is that the 
American people could commit no greater folly than 
to authorize continuance of the mistaken policies 
which have brought the country to its present 
perilous condition and that to avoid that evil they 
must defeat for re-election the candidate who is di- 
rectly responsible for that peril. Certainly, any 
American in his right mind would choose Mr. Will- 
kie rather than Mr. Roosevelt if he were looking 
for an agent to fill any position requiring training 
in business or the exercise of administrative dis- 
cretion and capacity. With the Federal Government 
burdened as it now is by the excessive costs of the 
New Deal, and all its multiform complications, these 
are exactly the qualities that for a generation or 
more will be most essential in the Presidency. Mr. 
Willkie has, and Mr. Roosevelt has not, the broad 
economic vision, the courage rigidly to adhere to 
sound fundamental principles, the capacity for 
adaptation without sacrifice of fundamentals, the 
calm poise essential to deliberation and protective 
against impulsive errors, the faith in genuine democ- 
racy that adheres to its substance as well as to its 
formalities, the frankness and candor in public 
relations so especially requisite in periods of stress 
and so necessary to make genuine democracy ef- 
fective. He would no more permit the present situa- 
tion of public ignorance concerning the conditons 
requiring the enormous sacrifice now demanded and 
the future plans and real purposes of those sacri- 
fices, than he would have led his people in less than 
eight years to the point at which a Federal debt of 
$85,000,000,000 and Federal taxation annually ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000,000 seem unavoidable incidents 
of the early future. 

In that same speech, at Pittsburgh, which has 
been quoted, Mr. Roosevelt also said: 

“Our people and the world are entitled to reason- 
able accuracy and reasonable prudence; and, above 
all, they are entitled to reasonable frankness. They 
have a right and a duty to place in retirement those 
who conceal realities, those who abuse confidence.” 

He is condemned out of his own mouth. 
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The National Budget 


By Haroitp M, FLEMING 

Practically every paradox and contradiction to 
which this country has been subjected in the last 
decade has found its way, in some form or other, 
into the figures of the United States Treasury, and 
practically every one of them has been further aggra- 
vated by the recent defense program and shattered 
our remaining hopes for a balanced budget. 

True to form, the Administration promptly capi- 
talized the emergency for political purposes. No 
sooner was it obvious that heavy defense expendi- 
tures were necessary than the Administration began 
to talk of an excess profits tax on business to pre- 
vent the creation of any millionaires. Since million- 
aires are already well taken care of under the per- 
sonal income tax, however, Congress resisted this 
attack and the tax bill was aimed largely at corpo- 
rations, regardless of the fact that corporations are 
cnly legal entities and that corporate income taxes 
are taxes on stockholders. (In fact, Mr. Justice 
Black within the last year pronounced the extraordi- 
nary dictum that corporations are not persons, 
which is strange from a man who in his congres- 
sional career showed a strong tendency to dislike 
corporations in a very personal manner). 

It soon became obvious that from a revenue point 
of view an excess profits tax on corporations could 
not stay within any bounds of peace-time reason and 
raise any sum worth comparing with the prospective 
36,000-airplane deficit-to-be. Thereupon Congress 
proceeded to raise the normal income tax on corpo- 
rations in three jumps, from 18% to 19%, from 19% 
(by a 10% general increase) to 20.9%, and from 
20.9% in the Second Revenue Act of 1940 to 24%, 
an overall increase of 33% in the tax on corporate 
incomes from 18% up to 24%. 

Now the point of this is that the defense emer- 
gency was considered as justification for a sharp 
increase in taxes on business, but it has not been 
considered as sufficient of an emergency to call for 
one dollar of shrinkage in the present bloated ex- 
pense column of the United States Treasury’s out- 
lays. Soil conservation, parity payments, Youth 
Administration, WPA—all are unscathed; in fact, 
the usual pre-election increase in WPA outlays is 
already being reported, indicating that while the 
defense emergency is serious enough to justify a 33% 
increase in corporate taxes within three months, it 
is not serious enough to curtail the usual political 
outlay for padded relief rolls at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense to keep the present Roosevelt machine in 
power. 

However, this is nothing new. American business, 
with its usual lack of political sense, has allowed 
itself in recent years to be whipsawed time after 
time in the three-cornered matter of budget balances, 
expenses, and taxes. There are two popular ideas 
about the budget, which the third-term candidate 
has skilfully used alternately to jack up expenses 
and taxes since he has been in office. One is the 
pump-priming argument, that we need to run defi- 
cits in order to get business going, and the other 
is the budget-balancing argument. 

The pump-priming argument has been repeatedly 
used to justify more expenditures, which means more 
money for the friends of the Administration. The 
budget-balancing argument has been consistently 
employed to justify more taxes. Every time busi- 
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uess has sought to head off further pork-barrel and 
political disbursements it has been met with the 
pump-priming argument; every time it has sought 
for tax relief it has been met with the budget- 
balancing argument. 

Yet never once has pump-priming been used as an 
argument for reducing taxes; never once has budget- 
balancing been sincerely used as an argument for 
reducing expenditures. (Business has hardly anyone 
but itself to blame, however, for having failed so 
dismally to see through the hole in the fiscal grind- 
stone; never once during the pump-priming days was 
a leading business voice raised in outright advocacy 
of cutting taxes as a means of priming the pump.) 

This Administration has never had a clear-cut 
fiscal policy, but it has been extraordinarily adroit 
in making political capital of its very lack of such 
policy. The third-term candidate’s public state- 


ments can hardly be repeated too often for their 
contrast with his actual fiscal achievements. 

First there was the famous remark on March 10, 
1933, in his request to Congress for the abortive 
economies of that day: “. .. Too often in recent his- 
tory liberal governments have been wrecked on the 


rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger.” 

In the budget message of January, 1934, he said: 
“We should plan to have a definitely balanced bud- 
get for the third year of recovery, and from that 
time on seek a continuing reduction of the national 
debt.” 

A year later he said: “. . . with the single excep- 
tion of this item (work relief) every current expen- 
diture of whatever nature will be fully covered by 
our estimates in current receipts. . . .” The excep- 
tion came to round $3,900,000,000. 

In January, 1936, he said: “We approach a bal- 
ance of the national budget.” 

And so on down the years to January, 1940, when 
he said: “We should .. . hope to secure, for the 
overall picture, a gradual tapering off, rather than 
aun abrupt cessation, of the deficit. . . .” 

In between came the pump-priming arguments. 

Thus we teeter toward war with a total fiscal 
debt, direct and guaranteed (to say nothing of 
Treasury obligations under the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and so on) of around $50,000,000,000, or 
about 50 times the national debt when we stood in 
the shadow of the last World War. 

As President Roosevelt said in his budget message 
of January, 1940: “. . . it is the old, old story of 
the man who loves to utter generalities and changes 
the subject abruptly when he is pinned down to hard 
facts.” That official generality, characteristic of a 
man who subordinates everything (even bookkeep- 
ing and budget messages) to politics, was probably 
one of the few instances of political remarks wasted 
on the desert air by the present third-term candi- 
date, for it is unlikely that the jobless, propertyless, 
and hopeless to whom it must have been addressed 
ever take the trouble to read anything with such a 
forbidding title as “Annual Budget Message of the 
President.” 

The deficit had, for peace-time, been stabilized at 
around $3,600,000,000 a year. That was approxi- 
mately the deficit for the fiscal year that ended last 
June, and, after adjustments for the present third- 
term candidate’s country squire ideas of bookkeep- 
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ing, was the deficit scheduled for the current fiscal 
year, before the public realized the defense emer- 
gency and the candidate realized that the public 
realized it. Today we are faced with a deficit of 
twice, thrice, or four times that annual deficit. Even 
discounting the President’s wild remarks about 
50,000 airplanes and the need of preparing for his 
political red-herring Ear Eastern emergency threats, 
the defense program which is actually (not politi- 
cally) essential will add easily $20,000,000,000 to 
the national deficit and to the national debt. 

Members of the Administration can make out a 
very good case that all this will not cost as much 
as seems likely. They point out that for the current 
fiscal year to date the deficit is substantially below 
last year. They say that the defense program will 
revive business; that revived business will mean 
more tax revenues ; and that the recent tax increases 
will further jack up the Treasury’s income state- 
ment, so that the “all-over” picture may mean that 
even if outlays are increased $3,000,000,000 this 
year, tax revenues will increase by the same amount. 
So the deficit for the current fiscal year will per- 
haps be no worse than for the previous one—a mere 
$3,600,000,000. And of this half at least will be 
raised by the wage earners whose paychecks are 
taxed under the Social Security tax and the remain- 
ing savers who buy baby bonds. So why worry? 

True to form, the New Deal is grabbing at the 
defense program as another source of political ex- 
ploitation. Behind a smoke-screen of “preventing 
the creation of any defense program millionaires” 
it passed the amendment to the Vinson-Trammel] 
Act which cut down profits on airplane and naval 
construction to a maximum of 7% or 8%; it blocked 
the separate enactment of a bill to allow five-year 
tax write-offs of defense plants that have no hope 
of surviving that long; it cut no expenses but raised 
taxes on the consumer by 10% and on the stock- 
holder by 33% ; its Department of Justice undertook 
to dismember the oil industry’s superb (from a 
national defense point of view) well-to-bulk-distrib-. 
uting-point organization; it has begun to load down 
the program with ideas of how the consumer is 
essential to defense, with an active woman repre- 
sentative of the consumer on the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. 

The present Administration’s latest attempt to 
exploit the defense program seems the most flagrant 
on record—so flagrant, in fact, that its exponent, 
the Attorney General, had to back down promptly 
with a sleazy re-interpretation of his findings. 

The findings were that the two-man, headless 
National Labor Relations Board, running interfer- 
ence for the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
had a right to pass on whether a corporation was 
morally fit to partake in the defense program. This 
was a last straw to Congress and to the defense 
officials, and the resultant uproar was apparently 
too much even for an Administration with a nerve 
of brass. The opinion amounted to saying that, 
though the emergency is so serious that a corpora- 
tion hesitating to accept an Army or Navy business 
proposal could have its plant taken over promptly 
for the duration, it is nevertheless so trifling, com- 
pared with the class war, that the NLRB, by discoy- 
cring an “unfair labor practice,” could in effect bar 
the Nation from the use of the company’s facilities 
for defense, however essential those facilities, even 
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before our increasingly subservient courts could find 
the company actually guilty of violating the law. 

It is significant that in the prompt response to 
this blitzkrieg on the defense program, nobody came 
out in public with the cynical observation that, if 
this silly ruling remained in effect, any employer 
who did not want to take a defense contract could 
promptly relieve himself of his national responsi- 
bility by firing some employee for union activity, 
thus committing an “unfair labor practice,” getting 
the NLRB after him, and automatically disqualify- 
ing himself from the defense program in such way 
that he could thumb his nose at the law that says 
such unpatriotic action means loss of control of the 
plant. Then he could repent at leisure while taking 
lucrative peace-time business. 

But this foolish ruling was, in fact, little more 
than another budget touch for the good old political 
fraternity and alma mater. For had it not been 
promptly quashed, it would have meant that such 
companies as Bethlehem and Chrysler, faced with 
a judicially untested NLRB order to take a union 
trouble-maker back, would have reemployed him and, 
in the end, passed the bill to the Treasury. Such a 
ruling would have merely added to the cost of the 
defense program (already swollen by the need of 
making up for Administration delays) and so to the 
current deficit. 

Or else it might have meant another indirect tax 
on business, and favor for the friends of the third- 
term candidate. It is not so important after all, for 
the smart people, that Wall Street is growing cob- 
webs. The opportunities for a smart man are really 
still immeasurable. He need only go to Washington 
and use his wits. He can help prime the pump, by 
merely subscribing to the Washington dogma, 
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“From every man according to his ability; to every 
man according to his vote.” 


The Course of the Bond Market 


Recent trends have been continued in the bond market. 
High grades and governments have remained close to the 
year’s highest levels. Lower-grade railroad bonds lost 
ground in mid-week after having risen to new 1940 highs. 

High-grade railroad bonds closed at about the same level 
as last week. Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe gen. 4s, 1995, 
were off 4% at 10514; Virginian 334s, 1966, were off 4 at 
107144. Medium-grade and speculative issues registered 
losses. Maine Central 4s, 1945, declined 1 point to 80; 
Southern Pacific 44s, 1968, closed 25¢ points lower at 40%. 
Defaulted rail issues have been lower. 

The utility bond market has been irregular with little 
evidence of much interest in any particular section. During 
the early days prices eased and a declining tendency was 
noticeable among all grades, including the highest. This 
was followed by recovery, which, however, was distinguished 
more by its broad scope than by the extent of the gains. 
The feature of this week was the offering of $108,000,000 
Southern California Edison 3s, due 1965. 

Mixed fractional changes have been the rule among in- 
dustrial bonds this week, with changes on the downside 
probably somewhat greater than those on the upside. 
Changes of more than a point have been registered in several 
issues, including the Pressed Steel Car Company 5s, 1951, 
which gained 2 points at 93, and the Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby 4s, 1955, which gained 1% points at 105. Issues de- 
clining more than a point included the Studebaker conv. 
6s, 1945, the International Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941, and 
the Childs Company 5s, 1943. 

Foreign bonds continued depressed. Japanese loans have 
again been more severely hit, with a loss of 10 points on the 
week for the government 614s, 1954, which closed at 66, but 
gains were registered on Friday. Australian and Canadian 
bonds have been softer and losses of several points have been 
recorded by Danish issues. Italian bonds have been weak 


while the recent strength in German municipal and corporate 
issues continued. Argentine bonds declined but displayed 
some rallying power later. Among Brazilian loans the Sao 
Paulo 7s, 1940, lost 57% points at 295. 
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U. 8. |AU 120 120 Domestic Corporate * 120 Domestte All 120 120 Domestic Corporate 120 Domestic 
1940 Gon. — by 3 Corporate by Groups * 1940 —- by Ratings Corporate by Groups 
Datly | Bonds eau Datly t 
Averages Corp.*| Aaa | Aa A Baa | RR. | P. U. \Indus. Averages Corp. | Aaa | Aa A Baa | RR. | P. U. | Indus. 
Oct. 11..|116.64 |109.84 |124.48 [119.03 |109.44 | 90.75 | 97.28 [115.78 |117.94 O88. B.ncccces 3.47] 2.79] 3.03 | 349] 4.57] 4.16] 3.18 | 3.08 
10_.|116.77 |109.84 |124.25 |119.25 |109.44 | 90.59 | 97.28 |115.78 |117.94 Sh bien aa 3.47] 2.80] 3.02 | 3.49 | 4.58] 4.16] 3.18 | 3.08 
9. .}116.84 |109.84 |124.25 |119.25 |109.44 | 90.59 | 97.28 [115.78 |117.94 Di canmned 3.47 | 2.80] 3.02 | 3.49 | 4.58] 4.16 | 3.18 | 3.08 
8_.|116.95 |109.84 |124.48 |119.25 |109.44 | 90.90 | 97.45 |116.00 |117.72 Sudecdass 3.47 | 2.79 | 3.02 | 3.49) 4.56 | 4.15] 3.17] 3.09 
7_.|116.95 |109.84 |124.48 |119.25 |109.44 | 90.90 | 97.45 |116.00 |117.72 Jocccccee 3.47 | 2.79 | 3.02) 3.49] 4.56) 4.15] 3.17] 3.09 
5..|116.83 |109.84 |124.48 |119.25 |109.44 | 90.75 | 97.28 |116.00 |117.94 Boccccess 3.47 | 2.79) 3.02) 3.49] 4.57) 4.16] 3.17] 3.08 
W eekly— W eekly— 
Sept.27__|116.67 |109.44 {124.02 |119.25 {108.85 | 89.99 | 96.61 {115.78 |117.50 || Sept. 27..--.---- 3.49 | 2.81 | 3.02] 3.52] 462] 4.20] 3.18] 3.10 
--|116.54 |109.24 |123.79 |119.47 [108.66 | 89.55 | 96.11 [115.57 |117.72 | ee 3.50} 2.82| 3.01 | 3.53 | 465) 4.23) 3.19] 3.09 
13__}116.17 |108.85 |123.56 |119.25 |108.66 | 88.80 | 95.62 |115.57 |117.29 Eicataee 3.52 | 2.83 | 3.02| 3.53] 4.70] 4.26] 3.19] 3.11 
6-.|116.17 |109.05 |123.56 |119.69 [108.85 | 89.10 | 95.78 |115.57 |117.72 Dicaimb Mining 3.51 | 283 | 3.00] 3.52 | 4.68 | 4.25] 3.19] 3.09 
Aug. 30.-|115.70 |108.46 |123.33 |119.03 [108.46 | 88.36 | 95.16 [315.14 [117.29 Aug. 30...-.--- 3.54 | 2.84 | 303) 8.54 /) 4.73) 4.20) S2t] 3.11 
23_.|115.656 |108.27 |123.43 |118.81 [108.46 | 87.93 | 44.81 [114.93 |117.29 i suseed 3.55| 2.84) 3.04| 3.54| 4.76| 4.31 | 3.22] 3.11 
16..|115.14 {108.08 | 122.86 |118.81 |108.08 | 87.49 | 94.65 [114.72 |116.64 OS 3.56| 286) 304| 3.56| 4.79| 4.8% |) 3.23] 3.14 
9..|115.45 |108.46 |122.86 {119.25 |108.46 | 88.07 | 95.29 |114.93 |117.0/ Dicctmane 3.54| 286| 302| 354| 4.75| 428| 322] 3.12 
2../115 68 [108.27 [123.10 [119.26 |108.27 | 87.93 | 95.29 |114.72 |116 86 , Te eae 3.55| 285 | 3.02| 3.55| 4.76| 428] 323] 3.13 
July 26..|115.56 |108.08 |122.63 |119.47 |107.88 | 87.64 | 95.13 [114.51 | 116.43 July 26........ 3.56 | 2.87| 3.01 | 3.57| 4.78 | 4.29] 3.24] 3.15 
19..| 115.63 |108.27 |122.63 |119.47 |107.88 | 87.93 | 95.13 |114.72 |116.43 TP sasanes 3.55 | 2.87 | 3.01 | 3.57] 4.76 | 4.29] 3.23) 3.15 
12..|115.66 |107.88 |122.40 |119.47 |107.69 | 87.49 | 94.65 |114.93 |116.43 SB nctccce 3.57 | 2.88| 301] 3.58| 4.79| 432] 3.22] 38.15 
5..|115.58 |107.69 | 122.63 |119.25 |107.69 | 86.50 | 93.69 [114.72 |116.43 || —_5..------ 3.58 | 2.87| 3.02| 3.58| 486] 4.38 | 3.23] 3.15 
June 28../115.21 |106.92 |122.17 |118.81 |106.73 | 85.52 | 92.75 |114.09 |115.78 || June 28........ 3.62) 2.89| 3.04] 363| 493) 444] 3.26] 3.18 
21..|115.37 |106.17 |122.17 |118.38 |106 84.28 | 91.81 |113.48 |115.57 eT 3.66 | 2.89| 3.06| 3.65| 5.02] 450] 3.29| 3.19 
14../114.73 |105.04 |121.27 |117.60 |105.41 | 82.66 | 90.44 [112.45 |114.72 Dhasécaet 3.72 | 2.93| 3.10] 3.70) 5.14] 459] 3.34] 3.23 
7..|113.15 |103.93 |119.47 [116.43 |104.48 | 81.87 | 89.40 |111.43 |113.27 Teacaneee 3.78 | 3.01| 3.15| 3.75 | 5.20| 466| 3.39| 3.30 
May 31. ./113.14 |103.56 |118.60 [116.21 |13.093 | 81.61 | 89.25 |111. 3 [112.66 May 31.......- 3.80 | 3.05| 3.16 | 3.78 | 5.22) 467) 3.41 | 3.33 
24.-|113.06 |103.56 |118.81 |115.57 [104.11 | 81.87 | 89.69 |111.03 |112.25 Oh cescone 3.80| 3.04| 3.19| 3.77) 5.20] 464] 3.41 | 3.35 
17--|113.73 |105.79 |120.37 |117.72 |105 79 | 84.96 | 92.28 |112.66 |114.72 | , Ronee 3.68 | 2.97| 3.09| 368| 497] 4.47] 333| 3.23 
10--/115.51 |108.46 |123.33 |119.25 |107.88 | 88.36 | 94.97 [114.72 |117.72 1B.ccccses 3.54| 2.84| 3.02/ 3.57] 4.73 | 430] 3.23] 3.00 
3.-|116.36 |109.24 |123.79 |120.37 |108.06 | 88.95 | 95.29 |115.57 |118.81 Eummonens 3.50 | 282) 2.97| 3.53| 469 | 4.28) 3.19/| 3.04 
Apr. 26../116.18 |108.85 |123.79 |120.14 |108 88.51 | 94.81 |114.93 |118.81 Apr. 26....-.-- 3.52 | 282) 2.98 | 3.56) 4.72) 431 | 3.22) 3.04 
19..|115.94 |108.46 |123.56 |119.92 |107.20 | 88.07 | 94.33 [114.51 |118.38 S.scocece 3.54| 2.83 | 2.99 | 360) 4.75| 434] 3.24| 3.06 
12..|116.38 |108.27 |123.56 |119.69 |107.11 | 87.93 | 94.33 |114.30 |118.38 EE ccccese 3.55 | 2.83 | 3.00| 3.61 | 4.76| 4.34| 3.25| 3.06 
5..|117.10 |108.66 |124 25 |119.92 |107 30 | 88.51 | 94.81 [114.51 |118.81 oT 3.53 | 2.80| 2.99| 3.60] 4.72) 431] 3.24| 3.04 
Mar.29../116.87 |107.88 |123.56 |119.25 |106 92 | 87.49 | 93.85 |113 89 |118.38 Mar, 29........ 3.57 | 2.83 | 3.02] 362| 4.79| 4.37| 3.27] 3.08 
21..|116.36 |107.69 |123.56 |119.03 |106.36 | 87.49 | 93.85 |113 68 |117.94  ~ eguesss 358 | 2.83| 3.03/| 3.65| 4.79| 4.37| 328] 3.08 
15..|116.74 |107.49 |123.33 |118.81 |107.17 | 87.35 | 93.69 |113.68 |117.50 Pinéedtne 3.59| 284| 304] 3.66| 480/ 4.38] 3.28] 3.10 
8..|116.03 |107.49 |123.10 |118.38 |106.17 | 87.21 | 93.69 |113.07 |117.72 S.conewed 3.59| 285| 306| 366/| 481) 438) 3.31 | 3.09 
1..|115.42 |107.11 |122.63 |118.38 |105.79 | 87.07 | 93.53 |112.86 |117.07 eer 3.61 | 2.87) 3.06| 3.68 | 482] 4.39] 3. 3.12 
Feb. 23. .|115.32 |1 123.10 |118.60 |105.79 | 86.92 | 93.85 |112.66 |117.07 Web. DBiscnnewid 360| 285/|) 305| 368/| 483 | 4.37 | 333) 3.12 
16..|115.48 |107.49 |123.33 |118.81 |105.98 | 87.07 | 94.01 |112.86 |117.50 utousand 350| 284) 3.04| 367/ 482/ 436| 332/| 3.10 
9..|115.44 |107 30 |122.86 |118.81 |105.98 | 86.92 | 94.01 [112.66 |117 29 | werenem 3. 2.86 | 304| 3.67 | 483) 4.36| 3.33| 3.11 
2..|115.43 |106.92 |122.63 |118.60 |105.41 | 86.78 | 93.69 |112.45 |116.86 | eeehre 362| 287 | 305| 3.70| 484] 438) 3.34/ 3.13 
Jan. 27.-/115.54 |106.92 |122.63 |118.38 |105.41 | 86 64 | 93.69 |112.25 |116.86 aR: Deaccsces 3.62 | 2.87 | 3.06| 3.70| 485 | 438 | 3.35] 38.13 
20... {115.65 |106.54 |122.40 |117.94 |105.41 | 86 21 | 93.21 [112.25 [116.43 Tssnienues 3.64 | 288 | 3.08 | 3.70| 488 | 4.41 | 3.35| 3.15 
13..|115.96 |106.73 |122.40 |118.16 |105 60 | 86 50 | 93.53 |112.25 |116.64 | RS 3.63 | 2.88 | 3.07 | 369 | 486/| 439/ 335/ 3.14 
6. |116.03 |106 92 |122.86 |117.72 |105.60 | 87.07 | 93 85 |112.45 |116 64 Guetcocce 3.62 | 2.26 | 3.09) 369 | 482/| 4.37/ 3.34] 3.14 
High 1940)117.18 |109.84 |124.25 |120.59 |109.44 | 90.90 | 97.28 |116.00 |119.25 High 1940...... 381 | 305) 3.19| 3.78 | 5.24] 468| 3.42/ 3.36 
Low 1940/113.02 |103.38 |118.60 |115.57 |103.93 | 81.35 | 89.10 |110.83 |112.05 Low 1940... ..- 3.47 | 2.79 | 2.96) 3.49) 4.56) 4.15) 3.17] 3.02 
High 198¥/117.72 |106.92 |122.40 |118.60 |105.22 | 87 78 | 94.33 |112.05 |116 43 High 1939....-.- 3.34 | 3.55 | 410/| 626| 476| 3.76| 3.64 
Lew 1980 108.77 |100.00 |112.45 |108.27 | 98.28 | 81.09 | 87.93 [104.30 | 106.54 Lam 3000 .. paeenes 3.62 | 288 | 3.05 | 3.71 | 4.77| 434/| 3.36] 3.16 
tT Ago go— 
et. 11°39}110.73 |102.30 |115.57 [111.23 |100.53 | 85.65 | 91.20 |107.30 |109.84 Oct. 11, 1939...| 3.87] 3.19| 340] 3.97| 4.92] 4.54] 360] 3.47 
oYrs.Ago 2 Years Ago— 
Oct. 11°381112.51 | 99.31 1116.43 |108.46 | 98.45 | 79.57 | 85.38 1104.48 |110.63 Oct. 11, 1938._.| 4.041 3.15! 3.541 4.09! 5.38| 4.94! 3.751 3.43 





* These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond (4% coupon, maturing in 30 years), and do not purport to show either the average 


level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 
yieid averages, the the truer picture of the bond market. 


They merely serve to illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement of 


latter being 
+ The latest cormplete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published in the issue of July 13, 1940, page 160. 
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Gross and Net Earnings of United States Railroads for the Month of August 


Railroad financial reports have been increasingly favor- 
able in recent months, especially in comparison with similar 
months of last year and the previous years of the great de- 
pression that began in 1929. Earnings of the railroads for 
the month of August serve to emphasize this trend, for the 
totals of gross and net earnings alike are the best for that 
month in a full decade. The advance of general business 
in the United States naturally has made these results pos- 
sible. Gains have been widespread in ordinary business 
spheres during the last two years, and war orders have 
been superimposed on that structure. For some time a 
degree of cautiousness as to the future of the railroad earn- 
ings reports seemed advisable, since a good deal depended 
upon the arms orders from the Anglo-French allies. After 
l‘rance fell this problem seemed especially acute, but it now 
is clear that the British assumption of French contracts 
prevented any adverse effect upon the carriers of the sharp 
overturn in European affairs. Even the European war 
orders now tend to sink into second place, as a stimulant 
for business, since our own arms program is beginning to 
get under way, and promises to keep activity at a high pitch, 
in many lines. Nor is this program dependent upon the 
outcome of the European conflict, as all signs point to 
heavier war preparations in the United States regardless of 
the immediate developments in the European scene. There 
is, accordingly, some justification for taking a more optimis- 
tie view of the carriers than has been possible for a number 
of years. 

Some gloomy aspects of the situation need to be noted, 
even in a survey devoted particularly to the economics of 
railroad operations. The excess profits tax bill, designed 
to make the arms program partly self-supporting, will surely 
tend to defeat the very purpose of rapid armaments in- 
creases, since it impairs the spirit of enterprise. Even the 
inordinate taxation, which Jong since brought the law of 
diminishing returns into active operation, will fail to set 
the Federal Government on the road toward budgetary san- 
ity. ‘Treasury fiscal experts this week were reported as 
predicting for the current fiscal year a peace-time spending 
record of $13,000,000,000, with approximately $5,760,000,000 
to be added to the Federal debt because revenue returns 
will be that much under the outgo. This course, which Mr. 
lioosevelt’s New Deal has followed with increasing empha- 
is, inevitably must result in final collapse. Whether the 
collapse will be a matter of decades or of years is a ques- 
tion of individual judgment and of general psychology. 

The immediate circumstances relating to carrier earnings 
suggest, on the bases of August and subsequent experience, 
that the adequacy of equipment may be more important in 
coming months than the precise amount of freight offered 
for transportation. Taken as a whole, the railroads have 
conducted their affairs in a manner that called for the least 
possible expenditure of funds, and new equipment has not 
been ordered on a scale designed to cope with a sharp busi- 
ness upswing over and above that now in progress. This 
point, which currently is being debated in railroad circles, 
ilso has a bearing on the maintenance of way, which has 
been neglected here and there. The efficiency of railroad 
cperations, on the other hand, far surpasses anything previ- 
ously recorded in the history of the country. That efficiency 
is best indicated in a ratio of operating expenses to earnings, 
auring August, of only 70.10%. Gross earnings of the car- 
riers for the month amounted to $380,673,990, against $343,- 
809,084 in the same month of last year, a gain of $36,- 
864,956, or 10.72%. Net earnings aggregated $113,832,028, 
ugainst $96,767,942 for August, 1989, an increase of $17,- 
064,086, or 17.6499. We present this monthly comparison in 
tabular form: 

















Month of August 1940 1939 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
Mileage of 132 roads......... 232,772 233,379 —607; —0.26% 
Gross earnings... ........-... $380 ,673 ,990| $343 809 ,034| + $36,864 ,956| + 10.72% 
Operating expenses... ...... 266 ,841,962| 247,041,092) +19,800,870) +8.01% 
Ratio of expenses to earnings _- (70.10) (71.85) 

Net earnings .............. $113,832,028! $96 .767 942 +$17,064,086! +17.64% 





We turn now to the general business statistics underlying 
the improvement noted in August over the same month of 
last year. In order to indicate in a simplified form the 
measure of trade activity in relation to its bearing on rail- 
road revenues during the month under review, we have 


brought together in the table we give below the figures 
indicative of activity in the more important industries, to- 
gether with those pertaining to grain, cotton, livestock re- 


ceipts and revenue freight car loadings, for the month of 
August, 1940, as compared with the same month of 1939, 
1938, 1932 and 1929. On examination it will readily be seen 
that with the exception of the automobile trade and anthra- 
cite coal production, the output of all the industries covered 
in the table is on a greatly increased scale. And it follows 
naturally that a sizable increase is shown in the number of 
cars loaded with revenue freight. Receipts, too, at the 
Western primary markets of the various farm products (tak- 
ing the staples as a whole) are larger. On the other hand, 
cotton receipts at the Southern outports are very much 
smaller and livestock receipts at the leading cattle mar- 
kets total less than a year ago: 


























Ausust 1940 1939 1938 1932 1929 
Automobiles | ae 
Production (passenger 
cars, trucks, &c.).a.. 75,873 99,868 90 494 90,325; 498,628 
Bullding ($000): 
Constr. contr. awarded b| $414,941) $312,328) $313,141) $133,988) $488,882 
Coal (net tons): 
dnt waeiall 39,240,000 '35,016 ,000) 28 ,665 000/22 ,489 ,000)| 44 695,000 
. anthracite.d_...... 3,790,000; 3,883,000) 2,735,000) 3,465,000) 5,735,000 
Preight Traffic: 
Car , all (cars) .e|z3 ,718,350)z3 ,387 ,672|z3 ,040, 100/22 ,626,123'25,590,853 
Cotton receipts, South- 
ern ports -f...| 379,347| 476,187) 308,089) 436,088) 449,405 
Livestock receipts: ¢ 
Chicago (cars)......-. 5,308 6,254 7,658 12,466 17,105 
Kansas City (cars)... 3,970 3,886 4,101 6,771 8,247 
Omaha (cars) ......- 2,207 2,612 2,984 4,858 5,917 
Western ~ 2 alla 
Fiour (000 barrels)... 22,043 22,130 z2,024 z1,781 22,156 
(000 7 256 453 254,349| 269,066 2z45,061| 2119,048 
Corn (000 bushels)... 221,067 210,855| 219,330) 217,634; 221,275 
(000 bushels) . .. 214,860} 220,541 227,391 224,167; 235,724 
Bariey (000 busheis) . . 215,685; 219,947 z19,151 2z2,680| 218,127 
Rye (000 bushels) .... 22,143 24,059 27,937 25,715 z4,981 
Iron & Steel (met tons) 
Pig iron production. k..| 4,238,041| 2,978,991) 1,673,274 594,245) 4,206,362 
Steel ingot production.1.| 6,033,037) 4,241,994) 2,841,554 948,338) 5,531,776 
Lumber (000 feet): 
Production.m......... x1,047,630| x957,863| x914,595| x420,696/x1,039,403 
eee cay ereprrt: x1,054,019|x1,030,187| x888,734| x495,290| «959,383 
recetved._m..... x1,278,120'x1,072,382! x836,456' x547,571! «942,173 





Note—Figures in above table issued by: 

a United States Bureau of the Census. bF. W. Dodge Corp. (figures for 37 
States east of Rocky Mountains). c National Bituminous Coal Commission. 
d United States Bureau of Mines. e Association of American Railroads. f Com- 
piled from private telegraphic reports. 
in each city. h New York Produce Exchange. k “Iron Age.” 
and Steel Institute. m National Lumber Manufacturers Association (number of 
reporting milis varies in the different years. x Four weeks. zFive weeks. 

In all that has been said above we have been dealing with 
the railroads of the country as a whole. Turning our atten- 
tion now to the separate roads and systems, we find the 
exhibits in consonance with the results shown in the general 
totals. In the month under review 53 roads are able to 
report gains in gross earnings in excess of $100,000, while 
1:0t a single road shows a decrease above that amount, and 
in the case of the net earnings 41 roads record increases 
and but three losses. Outstanding among the roads and 
systems showing gains in both gross and net earnings alike 
ere the Pennsylvania RR. (heading the list in both cases) 
and the New York Central, the former with an increase in 
gross of $6,579,880 and in net of $1,921,551, and the latter 
showing an increase in gross of $3,323,789 and in net of 
$1,037,605; (these figures cover the operations of the New 
York Central and its leased lines; when, however, the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie is included, the result is a gain in gross 
of $3,907,981 and in net of $1,490,198). Other roads are the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with a gain of $2,185,244 in gross and 
$529,012 in net; the Duluth Missabe & Iron Range, report- 
ing gains of $1,596,211 and $1,234,494, respectively, and the 
Great Northern with $1,430,673 in gross and $863,722 in net. 
In the following we show all changes for the separate roads 
and systems for amounts in excess of $100,000, whether in- 
creases or decreases, and in both gross and net: 

PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN GROSS EARNINGS FOR THE MONTH 





OF AUGUS 
Increase Increase 

Pennsylvania -.....-.---. $6,579,880} Del Lack & Western.... $365,181 
New York Central__--- --_ a3 323 ,789| Central of New Jersey _- 356,197 
Baltimore & Ohio -- -- -- - ,185,244)] Minn St P & 3 S Marie__ 354,776 
Duluth Miss & Ir Range. 1,596,211] Atlantic Coast Line_- -- - 335,723 
Great Northern - - --- 1,430,673 Gee peard Air Line-_--_-- 333 916 
Southern Pacific (2 rds). 1,244,935) Wabash__._.-________ 327,797 
Chesapea | 940,490] Chic Rock Isl & Pacific. 310,477 
| ke a a ee 931.608| Denver & Rio G Western 288 ,662 
EP Sagem 871,229) Lehigh Valley-_--_-_------ 261,241 
Atch Top & Santa Fe--- 854,859} Delaware & meme. « 252,763 
Chic Milw & St P & Pac- 832,384 | Chic Burl & 2 7 - 208 ,361 
Norfolk & Western. --- 791,027|Cin N Orl & facific . 194,394 
Union Pacific. ........-. 5, nth oaaretiiatsiee ee 192,307 
Louisville & Nashville -_-_ 732,283 | Florida East Coast. - -__- 191,311 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern -- - 665,426! St Louis Southwestern __ 179,738 
Chic & North Western __ 648.053 , Rich Fred & Potomac --_- 154,685 
DE... eracnddeoces 633 .895 | Central of Georgia - -- - -- 149,964 
Tilinois Central _-_-_-_---- 616,256 | Wheeling & Lake Erie _-__ 148,861 
Bessemer & Lake Erie ---_ 591,262; Alabama Great Southern 148,018 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie_ 584,192| Yazoo & Miss Valley_--__ 136,576 
Northern Pacific_ --—---- 575,889| Chicago & Eastern IIl___ 133 ,483 
Western Maryland ---- 508, ton & Maine___...-.. 124,833 
N Y Chic ¢ St Louis---- 96 ,894| Chicago & Ill Midland __ 121,687 
N Y N i & Hartford --- 495,531| Kansas City Southern _-_- 114,432 
Missouri Pacific. -_----~-~- 93 .550| Spokane Portl & Seattle_ 110,197 
Pere Marquette-_-_-____-- 403 745 ——_—— 
Grand Trunk Western_-_ 377,634" Total (53 roads)_..-.~- $35,646,113 


Cincinnati Northern, and Evansville Indianapolis & Terre 
cluding Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the result is an increase of $3 .907 981. 


figures cover the operations of the New York Central and the 
leased lines—Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, Michi 


n Central 


aute. In- 
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PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN NET EARNINGS FOR THE MONTH 
OF AUGUST 

Increase Increase 
;emuytventa sig gia tm ttn $1,921,551) Lehigh Valley__-___---- 237,519 
issabe & Ir Range_ 1, ,494| Chic Burl & Quincy ----- 230,791 
New York a “ae anaes al,037,605}| Del Lack & Western- --- 223,618 
Great Northern-__-____ 863 .772| St Louis ——- " 219,112 
Chic Milw 8t tP & Pacific .912| Norfolk & Western- ---- 215,079 
Southern Pacific (2 rds) - 729,330|Minn 8tP&SS 'S Marie. 203,160 
Chesapeake & Ohio-_-_-- ,460 an sal & Nashville-___ 199,167 
| a. ae 665,444| Wa oR 181,468 
Chic & North Western _-_ 615,627|Cin N Orl & Tex Pacific- 153 ,460 
Baltimore & Ohio_____-__ 529,012| Delaware & Hudson __- -- 121,505 
& Lake Erie--- 485,079| Chicago & Eastern IIl--- 118,198 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern --- 71,384| Alabama Great Southern 113,559 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie-_ ,593 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas - 108 372 
N YN H & Hartford -_-- 4 Yazoo & Miss Valley -- -- 107,538 
North a 366,215' Minneapolis & St Louis- 106,810 
Atch Top & Santa Fe--- 346,186 | Atlantic Coast Line -- - -- 00,144 
Missouri Pacific, - - - - - - - 5,93 —_——_——_—- 
rand Western-. 3121546! Total (41 roads)-_--_-_-- $16,610,644 

Western ee I ae 300,096 Decrease 
Pere Marquette_ ___---- Se NE: Eli sakiocun=s $195,206 
N Y Chic se 5 vie 296,728 | Union Pacific. ___.----- 139,129 
RES, 2 Me ee 290.878 Chicago Great Western _ 104,658 
Chic Rock Isl & Pacific_- 262 037 anne 
Denver & Rio G Western 246,270! Total (3 roads) ---_-_--- $438 ,993 


res cover the operations of the New York Central and the 
leased lines—Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, Michigan Central, 
Cincinnati Northern, and Evansville Indianapolis & Terre Haute. In- 
cluding Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the result is an increase of $1,490,198. 


When the roads are arranged in groups, or geographical 
divisions, according to their location, it is found that all 
the three great districts—the Eastern, the Southern and 
the Western—together with all the various regions making 
up these districts, without a single exception, show increases 
in both gross and net earnings alike. It will be observed, 
too, that the percentage of gain reported by some of the 
regions in the case of the net earnings is quite high, two 
regions in the Eastern district, the Great Lakes region and 
the Central Eastern region, reporting 27.64% and 19.23%, 
iespectively, and two regions in the Western district, the 
Northwestern and the Southwestern, recording gains of 
26.92% and 20.25%, respectively. Our summary by groups 
is as below. As previously explained, we group the roads 
to conform with the classification of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The boundaries of the different groups 
and regions are indicated in the footnote to the table: 

SUMMARY BY GROUP2—MONTH OF AUGUST 
Gross Earnings 


a These figu 
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The grain traffic over Western roads (taking them col- 


lectively) in the month under review was considerably 
larger than in August, 1939, but still remained very much 
smaller than in August, 1988. While the receipts at the 
Western primary markets of oats, barley and rye were much 
smaller than in August last year, the receipts of wheat and 
corn, particularly the latter, were on a greatly increased 
scale. Altogether, the receipts at the Western primary mar- 
kets of the five cereals, wheat, corn, oats, barley and rye, in 
the five weeks ended Aug. 31, 1540, totaled 110,208,000 bush- 
els as against 109,751,000 bushels in the same five weeks 
of 1939, but comparing with 142,875,000 bushels in the simi- 
lar period of 1938. In the corresponding five weeks of 1932 
the grain movement was only 95,257,000 bushels, but back 
in 1929 it aggregated 199,155,000 bushels. In the subjoined 
tuble we give the details of the Western grain movement 
in our usual form: 


WESTERN FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 
Five Weeks Ended Aug. 31 

















Flour | Wheat | Corn Oats Rye Barley 
(000) Omitted) Year| (Bbls.) | (Bush.)| (Bush.)| (Bush.)| (Bush.)| (Bush.) 
ro ne ee ee 1940; 1,073} 5,205} 9,550] 3,232] 154] 1,247 
1939} 1,141] 4,777] 4,456] 3,468 429] 1,128 
Minneapolis. .........-.- {\1940 32] 22,053 953| 6,775] 1,504) 9,291 
\|1939}  ...] 21,716 93| 9,781] 2,745) 12,257 
Beith des ee cee f\1940) __--| 10,739 162 912 248| 1,077 
1939} _..-| 12,032 443| 3,448 617| 1,998 
NN. «as conan | 1940 7 1,293 53 8| 3,313 
1939 89 647 425 111 22| 3,978 

I nn as 1940} -...| 6,282 182} 1,021 6 
1939, -...| 2,399 181 916 45 55 
Indianapolis and Omaha. . { 1940} ....| 3,878] 5,036] 1,517 54 17 
1939}  ...| 3,869] 1,580} 1,170 78 8 
tae. Dees {|1940 549] 1,922 987 498 51 32 
1939 609| 2,745 959 278 21 60 
SE ee ee {\1940 195 473| 1,614 418 64 406 
| 11939 190 296| 2,061 651 74 256 
Kansas City........-...- {}1940 115] 3,825 778 i: inset: “sakioas 
1939 101| 3,730 425 | ap ae 
Ok: Cee, 2k co akdaiencnd { Res 334 246 ee AS came ee 
7" epee 288 176 197 ote 
Wiehite. . ccccnncsscsess fj1940) ---- ee Be” ee 
ee ak Re ce hee eR. MR 
Gites Clie. 6 foe fj1940}- 303 266 239 54 272 
1/1939) __.. 136 56 297 26 207 
yt Ce AT. {|1940|) 2,043] 56,453] 21,067] 14,860! 2,143] 15,685 
1119391 2,130! 54,349' 10,855! 20,541! 4,059! 19,947 























WESTERN FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 
Eight Months Ended Aug. 31 























































































































District and Region 1940 1939 Inc. (+-) or Dec. (—) 
Eastern Mtstria— $ $ $ % | 
New England region (10 roads) -_.-. 13,918,911] 13,036,921, +881,990| +6.77 Flour | Wheat | Corn | Oats | Rye | Barley 
Great Lakes region (23 roads). _--- 68,198.244| 60.384/385| +7,813.859| + 12.94 (000 Omitted) Year| (Bbis.) | (Bush.)) (Bush.)| (Bush.)| (Bush.)| (Bush.) 
Conteal Resters tegten (16 vends)..../ 63,658,000) 70,457 S50) -F 13.900.887/ 49733 = Cassage. oo... no 2s cnwne 1940) 7.267| 24.754] 60.920] 12,113] 1.149] 7.426 
= ; 1 7,491| 22:722| 42: 17,124) 1, t 
Total Gt 00GD-.-c-coencore 164,778,210)148 876,580) +20,508.000/+14-88 serecegets........ --<c 1940| |" 32| 73:926| 7.916| 13;851| 6.520] 26/186 
Southern Dtstria— 1939] 1,161| 63.239] 7.541| 17,624| 8,071| 29,394 
Southern region (27 roads) __...- 43,496,637| 39,824,947| +3,671,690| +9.22 Duluth..-----.....-...- ‘on -orel a re — LY sae yt 
Pocahontas region (4 roads) - - - - 24 ,959,543| 22,881,034 +2.078,509 +9.08 pe SS teeta. 1940 554 2,301 5,480 252 671 14,160 
614| 3,499] 3,864 ; 
‘Total GE 90G0 ----o-neocn-- 08.456,168) 63.706.9601) +5.750,100) F017 — apete oo... cancecte 1940} __..| 11,087) 2/980] 4,120} 80] ‘149 
Western District— 1939 13| 9,648] 2.995) 5,978] 142 
Northwestern region (15 roads) __.-- 52,833,301) 47,184,686] +5.648,615/+11.97 _ "dlanapolis and Omaha. . 1/1980 A I ee Do = 
Central Western region (15 roads)-- | 69.332.014| 65,893,290] +3,438.724 +5.22 gs yous Sachi 0.78) te-anel 7aeal soel. soul lane 
COSTES CUE PUAN... | 55.557. SE) SOS +1 ee Tee eencesenns 1939} 4.346| 23.016) 6.177] 2. 156) 1-254 
, NS iii hn le 1 1/363| 2,093| 13,268} 2,288 : 
FoF ST rerereacrces eterna 5965) 187, work ae sore Nik cn scnceds Be thbocse 1989] 1,507/ 2.178] 13,521) 2,206] 583) 1,767 
distri roads Kansas City............- 1 24 . ah. eae. <. bane 
Total all ets (132 ).... '380,673,990'343,809,034| + 36,864,956! + 10.72 ssael Sasi yiaes| Siamel tase) 22 
Net Earnings C0 PURGE, cncecicccsiint 1940} -..--| 5,549] 1,555 RAGE’? weal wend 
1939] ----| 5,951) 1,116] 1,348 an. tiles 
a RR 1940} ___-| 19,210 9 Ps! es > 
Distria & Region M teage 1940 al 1939 Ine. (+) or Dec. (— 1989 Tt 25,079 x 2 ae — 
Eastern District-| 1940 ; 1939 x $s $s % Sioux City.....-.-----.- 1 ----| 1,258) 1,515 8 
New Engl. region.| 6,718) 6.745 3,371,721] 2,887,203} +484,518| +16.78 1939} ----| 1,258; 1,762) 667) 126) 588 
reat Lakes region| 26. 18.915,317| 14.818.765| +4,096.552| +27.64 “ 
Cent. East ‘ DtR Banscnecenoestt 1940} 14,211/274,644/128,307| 43,823] 12,261| 55,002 
RS DEON Sey FS SRG I SEY +65 2 Fe ee {li930l 15:214/290'008'112'292! 62.247! 13,190) 67,822 
| OE 57,351| 57,536 48,441 285 39,642,536) +8,798,749) +22.20 
Southern Dtst.- ties eile an Lar Concerning the cotton movement over Southern roads, 
Southern region...| 38,244| 38,370] 9,568,940] 8,761,651| +807,289} +9.21 this, we find, was on a greatly reduced scale in August, 1940, 
Pocahontas region) 6,063) 6,057) 11,958,121) 10,942,204) +1.015,917) +928 Hoth as regards receipts of the staple at the Southern out- 
, eater 44,307) 44,427) 21,527,061) 19,703,855 + 1,823,206 +925 ports, and shipments overland. The latter totaled only 
ae VR De CER ——-——== -23,187 bales in August, 1940, as against 48,785 bales in 
Western Dist.— — igus ; 
Northwest'n region| 45,663] 45,701| 19,398,995| 15,284,638] +4,114,357| +26.92 August, 1939, and 57,338 bales in the same month of 1988. 
Cent. West. region) 56,301) 56,408) 18,658,239) 17,308,197| +1,350,042) +780 Back in August, 1929, however, the overland cotton receipts 
fi 29,150) 29,307 5,806,448) 4,828.71 977.732) +2 ’ "7 
RRR —— |— — wate EB $2) +2025 were but 22,527 bales, and in August, 1932, dropped to 13,078 
Total...-..---. 131,114/131, nn 43,863.61 682 37 421,551| +6,442.131| +1721 bales. In the table which follows we give the details of 
Tot. all districts!232,772 233,379 113,832,028! 96.767,942' + 17,064,086! +17.64 the port movement of the staple for the past three years: 





NOTE—Our grouping of the roads conforms to the claasification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the following indicates the confines of the different 


groups and regions: 
EASTERN DISTRICT 

New Soaent Regton—Comprises the New England States. 

Great Lakes Region—Comprises the section on the Canadian boundary between 
New Engiand and the westerly shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and north of 
a line from Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. 

Central Eastern m prises A J section south of the Great Lakes Region 
east of a line from Chicago through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River 
to the mouth of the Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and a line thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac 


River to its mouth. 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio River to a point near Kenova, W. Va., and a line thence following the 
eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Virginia to the Atlantic. 
Pocahontas Region—Comprises the section north of the southern boundary of 
Virginia, east of Kentucky and the Ohio River north to Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and south of a line from Parkersburg to the southwestern corner of Maryland and 
thence by the Potomac River to its mouth. 
WESTERN DISTRICT 
Northwestern Region—Comprises the section adjoining Canada lying west of the 
Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland, 
and by the Columbia River to the Pacific. 
Central Western Region—Comprises the section south of the Northwestern Region 
west of a line from Chicago to Peoria and thence to St. Louis, and north of a line 
from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to Ei Paso and by the Mexican boundary 


to the Pacific. 
Southwestern Region—Comprises the section lying between the Mississippi River 


south of St. Louis and a line from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to Ei Paso, 
and by the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 


RECEIPTS OF COTTON AT SOUTHERN PORTS IN AUGUST AND FROM 





























JAN. 1 TO AUG, 31, 1940, 1939, AND 1938 

M onth of A tagust s AM onths Ended Aug. 31 
Ports —_ ——- a ae 

. 940 1 939 1 938 1940 1939 1938 
ee 46,403 87,447 34,288 593, 527 286,451| 460,764 
a 157,536; 131,587 66,836) 819,957) 331,893) 479,545 
New Orleans... ...-.- 83,758 72,646 33,760|1,143,783| 351,189) 641,321 
Dub itcscecsse 3,221 3,010 4,765 87,130 47,574 73,223 
Pensacola, &e..-...-- 541 1,007 366 20,842 2,049 2,357 

FT 1,176 5,526 4,978 25,761 15,468 26, 
Brownsville -.....-.-.- 12,930 33,464;  ...---. 13,505 rk ere 
Charleston. .......-.- 45 167 299 1,174 769 33,496 
as 1,665 879 4,597 6,472 20,051 
EE hod ew wos 1,498 2,308 1,019 25,304 9,543 21,315 
Corpus Christi... ._-.- 71,770| 130,452; 160,248 77,849| 226,536) 248,204 
Lake Charles.....-.-- 24 6,721 6 1,096 7,037 5,459 
Beaumont. -.---.--.-- Ct nti sede Dn. sennes 2,312 
Pp Ee ee 187 1 120 624 127 
Sees 379,347! 476,187! 308,089'2,833,891'1,319,069'2,014,824 





Note—In the figures for 1938 Brownsville was included in Corpus Christi, 


Finally, in the following table we furnish a summary of 
the August comparisons of the gross and net earnings of the 
railroads of the country for each year back to and includ- 
ing 1909: 
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Gross Earnings Mtleage | Net Earnings 
Month | -- M onth — . 
of | Year Year | Inc. (+) or Per Year Year of Year Year Increase (+) or Per 

Augut Gtoen Preceding | Dec. (—) Cent Given | Preced’g August Given Preceding Decrease (—) Cent 
=a $225,488 ,923|/$197 ,928,775| +$27,560,148| +13.92) 216,332) 213,683 aaa $85,880,447 $72,159,624 +$13,720,823 +19.01 
Disb ansae 251,505,986) 233,666,645) +-17,839,341 +7.63| 234,805, 230,925 SS Ee 88,684,738 89,529,654 — 844,916 —0.94 
IS Neen ciated 243,816,594| 245,784,289| —1,967,695| —0O.80| 230,536) 227,076 a 86,224,971 86 820,040 — 595,069 —0.69 
ae | 276,927,416) 251,067,032; +25,860,384| + 10.30) 239,230) 235,404 ee 99,143,971 | 87,718,505 + 11,425,466 + 13.03 
Mh ce ne | 259,835,029) 255,493,023) +4,342,006| +1.70) 219.4 2) 216,709 aia 83,143,024 92,249,194 —9,106,170 —9.87 
See 269,593,446 280,919,858; —11,326,412|) -—-4.03) 240,831) 237,159 «oa > 87,772,384 87,300,840 +471,544 +054 
eae 279,891,224) 274,618,381; +5,272,843| +1.92| 247,809) 245,754 Res 99,713,187 89,673,609 + 10,039,578 +11.20 
Bs is ao ae 333 ,460,457| 278,787,021| + 54,673,436) +-19.61| 245,516) 244,765 ee 125,837,849 99 464,634 + 26,373,215 + 26.52 
ree 373,326,711| 333,555,136; +39,771,575| +11.92| 247,099| 246,190 RSS: 121,230,736 125,899,564 —4 ,668 8 — 3.71 
aS 498 ,269,356| 362,509,561| + 135,759,795| +37.45| 230,743) 230,015 SoS: 142,427,118 118,114,360 + 24,312,758 +20.58 
ae: 469,868 678) 502,505,334; —-32,636,656| —6.49) 233,423) 233,203 STAR 112,245,680 143,561,208 —31,315,528 —21.81 
agree 541,£49,311| 460,173,330) +81,375,981| + 17.68) 227,145) 226.440 SR *116,173,003 108,053,371 — 224,226 ,374 —207.51 
_ — pees 504,599,664) 554,718,882; —50,119,218) —9.04| 233,815) 233,067 Say 123,070,767 *125,167,103 +248 237,870 + 197.62 
Seas 472,242,561) 504,154,065) —31,911,054) —6.33) 235,294) 235,090 Me MBRT 86,566 595 123,353,665 —36 ,787,070 —29 82 
is ideas 563,292,105) 473,110,138) +90,181,967| +-19.06| 235,357) 235,696 = ees 136,519,553 86,622,169 +49,897 384 + 57.60 
_ es 507,406,011) 563,358,029 —55,952,018| —9.93) 235,172) 235,445 SERPS SE 134,669,714 | 136,817,995 —2,148,281 —1.57 
Mes cnons 554,559,318) 507,537,554) + 47,021,764) +9.26| 236,750) 236,546 ania 166,558,666 | 134,737,211 +31,821,455 +23.62 
ere 577,791,746| 553,933,904; +23,857,842| +4.31| 236,759) 236,092 a SRC 179,416,017 | 166,426,264 + 12,989,753 +781 
a 556,406,662, 579,093,397| —-22,686,735| —3.92|) 238,672) 237,824 RSET 164,013,942 179,711,414 — 15,697 ,472 —8.74 
Dstascons 556,908,120) 556,743,013 +165,107| +0.03| 240,724) 239,205 Ree 173,922,684 164,087,125 + 9,835,559 +5.99 
= 585,638,740) 557,803,468) + 27,835,272) +4.99) 241,026) 241,253 _ reer 190,957,504 174,198,644 + 16,758,860 +9.62 
ae 465,700,789| 586,397 ,704|—12 },696,915| —20.58| 241,546) 242,444 areas 139,134,203 191,197,599 — 52,063,396 — 27.23 
364,010,959) 465,762,820|—-101.751,861| —-21.85| 243,024) 242,632 | a Raa ibge. 95,118,329 139,161,475 —44,043,146 —31.65 
| [aye 251,761,038) 363,778,572|—112,017,534| —30.79| 242,208) 242,217 Sea 62,540,800 95,070,808 — 32,530, —34 22 
J eer 300,520,299) 251,782,311) +48,737,988| + 19.36) 241,166) 242,358 MES + Seaigee 96,108,921 | 62,553,029 + 33,555,892 +53.64 
1934....... 282,277,699) 296,564,653) —-14,286,954) —4.82) 239,114) 240,658 il ERS 3 A 71,019,068 94,507,245 — 23,488,177 —24.85 
ROR 293 ,606,520| 282,324,620) +11,281,900 +4. 238,629) 238,955 ER 72,794,807 | 71,686,757 +1,108,150 +1.55 
1936....--. 350,084,172) 293,578,257) +-56,505,915| +19.25| 236,685) 237,831 1936.--.--...-.-- 104,272,144 | 72,650,775 + 31,621,369 +43.53 
=e 358,995,217) 349,923,357| +9,071,860' +2.59) 235,321! 235,879 le ale 91,424,620 104,255,716 —12,831,096 —12.31 
ae 314,790,136) 358,995,218) — 44,205,082) —12.31| 234,479] 235,324 BRS guia oe dtd | 85,698,152 91,404,620 — 5,706,468 —6.24 
Sees 343,809,034) 314,738,181; +29,070,853| +9.24) 233,384) 234,294 SE eee 96.767 .942 85,703,240 + 11,064,702 +12.91 
i ee 380,673,990' 343,809,034' + 36,864,956' + 10.72! 232,772! 233.379 See 113,832,028 96,767 ,942 + 17,064,086 +17.64 








THE STATE OF TRADE—COMMERCIAL EPITOME 
Friday Night, Oct. 11, 1940. 

Business activity about held its own the past week. 
Statistical news continues to reflect the present vigor of 
domestic business, and minor recessions in a few lines are to 
be expected. There appears to be general con. idence that the 
final quarter of this year and the first of 1941 will be satis- 
factory. Carloadings, electric power production and engi- 
neering construction awards showed a slight falling off 
compared with the previous week, but show up well com- 
pared with last year. The ~~ weekly setbacks are not 
— in view of the high levels reached recently, espe- 
cially in electric power production which touched an all-time 
high the previous week. 

here was no fundamental change in the condition of the 
stock market, the undertone being reported as firm. How- 
ever, traders show little disposition to bid for stocks in the 
face of present military and political uncertainties and 
evidence that the business uptrend of a month ago is leveling 
off slightly. 

Although the country’s steel mills are being pressed for 
deliveries and production is at or near all-time peaks, only 
self-imposed priorities have been necessary thus far, and 
this condition may continue if manufacturers of non-essential 
products use restraint, the ‘Iron Age” says. It estimates 
output at 94 per cent of theoreticai capacity, with indica- 
tions that this rate will hold or go higher in the remaining 
weeks of 1940. The current rate, the survey says, approxi- 
mately equals the peak operation of 1939, which was attained 
in November. Maintenance of this rate to the end of De- 
cember would insure a total output for the year of about 
65,000,000 net tons of ingots, substantially exceeding the 
previous record of 62,032,445 net tons in 1929. Pig iron 
output also is said to be approaching the 1929 peak. Another 
indication of the rising trend of industrial production is 
given by the magazine’s capital goods index which advanced 
for the eighth week to an eleven-year high of 107.9. ‘An 
example of the pressure for forging is the fact that twelve 
companies which have received United States Army con- 
tracts for 155 mm. and 105 mm. shells will require a total 
of 268,000 net tons of steel. Not included in the list is 
20,000 tons just placed by a New York comvany and about 
50,000 tons that is pending for British shell contracts. The 
American Car & Foundry Co. has received a new order for 
3,090 light tanks for the Army which will take 10.000 tons 
of armor plate and a like quantity of ordinary carbon steel. 
Steel companies regard a three month inventory as ample 
protection for consumers, and they are trying to discourage 
too great a concentration of orders, the survey says. How- 
ever, for the first time since 1917, a large number of buyers 
are flocking to mill districts to arrange for future deliveries. 
Some reservations running through the first quarter have 


a 
ter reaching an all-time high in the preceding week, 
production by ‘the electric light and power Teduciey tar the 
period ended Oct. 5th fell to 2,640,949,000 kilowatt hours, 
a decrease of 28,712,000 hours below the preceding week’s 
total of 2,669 661,000, according to figures veleoned yester- 
day by the Edison Electric Institute. Output for the latest 
po f+ = Seat ee or Ed Face ig the total 
of 2, ; owa ours recorded during the week 
ended Oct. 7th, 1939. er 
Engineering construction awards for the week total 
$84,797,000, an increase of 20% above the corresponding 
week last year, but 10% under the volume of a week ago as 
reported by Engineering News-Record. Defense awards 


continue to spur public construction, boosting the current 
week’s publie total 97% above a year ago and 2% above last 
week. Private construction, however, is 44% below last 
year and 33% under last week. The week’s volume brings 
1940 eonstruction to $2,681,951,000, an increase of 12% 
over the total reported for the 41-week period in 1939. 
Private awards top last year’s mark by 19% and public 
construction is 9% ahead of a year ago as a result of the 179% 
gain in Federal work. i 

Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 5th 
totaled 805,986 cars, according to reports filed by the rail- 
roads with the Association of American Railroads and made 
publie today. This was a decrease of 16,448 cars below the 
preceding week this year, 24,116 cars fewer than the cor- 
responding week in 1939 and 103,370 cars under the same 
period two years ago. This total was 107.02% of average 
loadings for the corresponding week of the ten preceding 
years. 

Highest production peak so far this year was reached this 
week, ‘“‘Automotive News” said today in estimating output 
of the automobile plants at 112,700 cars and trucks. The 
previous high was 110,199 units for the week ended March 
16. The week’s output compared with 104,863 vehicles 
assembled last week, the survey reported, and 70,455 units 
this week a year ago. General Motors divisions accounted 
for 47,400 of the total, “Automotive News” said. It re- 
ported Chrysler’s output as 26,135 cars and trucks, and 
said the Ford group assembled 22,500 units 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that the current eco- 
nomie upswing had carried industrial production beyond the 
1937 level to a point just under the post-depression peak 
of last December. The Board estimated September output 
at 124% of the 1935-1939 average. This was two points 
under the December mark but was two points higher than 
August and 13 above the 1940 low reached in April. 

A greater willingness to spend on the part of all groups 
‘rom producers down through retail shoppers was noted in 
surveys today. Retailers are observing the effects of lar 
purchasing power in an increased demand for better e 
goods and in a generally higher average unit sale. Forward 
orders are picking up at whelsaaio and with deliveries still 
tightening, there has developed a renewed interest in en- 
larging stocks of goods. Buying continued fairly broad this 
week, although in most centers the outstanding showing 
was made by home furnishings and other durable lines, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., stated. Average retail gain for the 
whole country was 6 to 10 per cent over last year, acco 
to this agency. : 

There were no extraordinary developments in the weather 
the past week. Generally fair weather and considerably 
lower temperatures prevailed over the Eastern States during 
the first half of the week, according to Government advices. 
Freezing weather occurred over a considerably northeastern 
area, and also in much of the Great Basin and in northern 
Rocky Mountain section. Minimum temperatures were in 
the upper 30’s, and lower 40’s throughout the Central 
Valleys, with a low of 34 degrees reported from as far south 
as Chattanooga, Tenn., on the morning of the 4th. In Gulf 
sections the minima from around 50 to 60 degrees. 
It is reported that there were further substantial rains over 
much of the western portion of the country, while moderate 
to rather heavy falls were general in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, much of the Great Plains, and the Middle Atlantic 


area. A continuation of precipitation in much of the western 
half of the country was a weather feature of the week, which, 
together with the preceding rains during September, has 
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produced ap unusually favorable moisture condition rather 
generally west of the Great Plains. Farm work made 
pane in most sections, with plowing greatly facilitated 

y showers in many northern sections. In the New York 

area the weather has been generally fair, with mild to 
cool temperatures. 

The weather today was moderate and clear and tem- 
peratures ranged from 49 degrees to 70 degrees. Partly 
cloudy and warmer tonight and Saturday. Winds were 
moderate and westerly on Friday with indications pointing 
to their bac to the southwest and increasing moderately 
on Saturday. For the city the lowest thermometer reading 
tonight is ayey at 50 degrees and 42 degnees in the suburbs. 

Overnight at Boston it was 43 to 59 degrees; Pittsburgh, 
39 to 63; Portland, Me., 32 to 63; Chicago, 57 to 76; Cin- 
cinnati, 42 to 74; Cleveland, 48 to 71; Detroit, 53 to 67; 
Milwaukee, 57 to 73; Charleston, 41 to 72; Savannah, 44 to 
72; Kansas City, Mo., 60 to 70; Springfield, Ill., 56 to 77; 
Oklahoma City, 57 to 72; Salt Lake City, 41 to 66, and 
Seattle, 57 to 63. 

Oe 
Wholesale Commodity Prices Further Advanced During 
Week Ended Oct. 5, According to National Fer- 
tilizer Association 


Another increase took place last week in the general level 
of wholesale commodity prices, according to the price index 
compiled by the National Fertilizer Association. This index 
in the week ended Oct. 5 was 75.5, compared with 75.3 
in the preceding week, 75.9 a month ago, and 76.7 a year 
ago, based on the 1926-28 ave as 100. The index is 
still lower than any point reached in the first five months 
of this year. The Association’s announcement, dated Oct. 7, 
continued: 

Price increases were widespread throughout the commodity list last 
week, with upturns taking place in the indexes representing the prices 
of farm products, foods, and all other commodities. Tne only declines 
registered in the farm products which are included in the index were in 
cotton and poultry, which were much more than offset by advances in 13 
other items. The textile average advanced to a three-month high, with 
advances taking place in a wide range of fibers, yarns, and cotton goods. 
Fractional declines were registered by the g oup indexes representing the 
prices of building materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous 
commodities. 

The broad nature of the advance last week is indicated by the fact that 
51 price series included in the index rose, while only 12 declined. Since 
several of the commodities which declined were important ones, they 
helped to keep down the level of the index. In the preceding week there 
were 28 advances and 24 declines; in the second preceding week there 
were 33 advances and 32 declines. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 



































Compiled by the National Fertilizer Association. (1926-28==100) 

Percent Latest | Preced’g| Month Year 
Each Group Week W eek Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Od. 5, |Se;t 28,| Set. 7,| Oct. 7, 
Total Index 1940 1940 1940 1939 
25.3 70.3 70.1 72.3 744 
43.4 44.0 45.6 53.7 

51.6 51.7 56.1 64.9 

23.0 62.7 62.3 63.7 62.8 
51.6 52.1 52.8 48.8 

62.8 62.0 61.4 59.2 

63.9 63.4 65.7 64.1 

17.3 80.7 80.7 80.9 80.5 
10.8 84.6 84.9 85.1 88.0 

8.2 ate 06eGddkdenahbtibn 70.5 69.3 69.4 72.9 

7.1 Sih a inh tendiddimammedinns 93.2 93.2 92.2 93.9 

6.1 Building materials.......... 90.2 90.4 86.7 86.3 

13 Chemicals and drugs.......- 97.6 97.8 97.8 93.8 

03 Fertilizer materials......... 71.8 70.3 70.5 73.9 

0.3 Pt. nebGnakethenated 78.6 78.6 78.6 77.2 

0.3 Farm machinery........... 93.8 93.8 93.8 95.0 
100.0 All groups combined... -.- 75.5 75.3 75.9 76.7 

—— +o - 
ae ’ . . 
Annalist’’ Index of Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Advanced 0.2 of Point During Week Ended Oct. 5 


The “Annalist” announced on Oct. 7 that advances in tex- 
tile products and building materials lifted its weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices for Oct. 5 to 80.4, as com- 
pared with 80.2 in the week preceding. The index stood at 
80.9 a year ago. Adjusted for seasonal variation, the com- 
bined index for Oct. 5 stood at 79.6% of the 1926 average, 
as against 79.5 on Sept. 28 and 80.1 on Oct. 7 of last year. 
The “Annalist” further states: 

Back of the rise in the textile group were increases in the prices of 
cotton and woolen yarns as well as certain cotton cloths. Silk also showed 
an increase. Firming lumber prices boosted the building materials group. 
In the miscellaneous section leather prices moved upward. 

The farm products group remained unchanged, while food products 
declined slightly. Non-ferrous metals rested after their advance in the 
preceding period. 

“ANNALIST” WEEKLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 























(1926—100) 
Od. 5, 1940 | Sept. 28,1940! Oct. 7, 1939 
Re 75.3 75.3 75.2 
EAP S SAGE Se ESTE AE 70.6 70.9 714 
Tt Pe cnscsddameseubee 68.7 67.4 74.4 
eR ats dient Ghn cisinie bitin endian 84.4 34.4 86.8 
eee ET A Near gee me nee 98.0 98.0 99.2 
Building materials. -_............-.-. 72.2 71.3 70.8 
Dba. tankieh bib nedeedadbes a 86.7 86.7 85.4 
BERGER bs cbccdedécdssucscce 78.6 77.3 756 
CEN 80.4 80.2 80.9 
—_<_—_ 


Moody’s Commodity Index Advances 


Moody’s Daily Commodity Index continued to advance, 
closing at 162.7 this Friday, as compared with 160.4 a week 
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ago. The principal individual changes were the advances in 
rubber, wheat and wool. 
The movement of the Index was as follows: 


me QO: MCS Ses Cdwaan 160.4, Two Weeks ago, Sept. 27 - - - -- 159.1 
hs; NS | Mediid b oh bike boee 160.8} Month ago, Sept. 11... ---- 155.8 
ak ME Wolcoas aucheeal 161.2| Year ea a arm: 167.8 
» ay ep RRR miiodeny: 160.8|1939 High—Sept. 22... _---- 172.8 
. Sy Ree Lo Es nse op Scitier dis ail 138.4 
eG WE: Sone us oaeenae 161.8}1940 High—Jan. 2_.....___-- 169.4 

Gs Siusassekalensee Low—Aug. 16.......--- 149.3 


- 


Loading of Revenue Freight During Week Ended 
Oct. 5 Reaches 805,986 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 5, 
totaled 805,986 cars, the Association of American Railroads 
announced Oct. 10. This was a decrease of 24,116 cars or 
2.9% below the corresponding week in 1939, but an increase 
of 103,370 cars or 14.7% above the same week in 1988. Load- 
ing of revenue freight for the week of Oct. 5 was a decrease 
of 16,448 cars or 2% below the preceding week. The Asso- 
ciation further reported: 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 341,217 cars, an increase of 11,783 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 10,711 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1939. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 159,686 
cars, an increase of 1,602 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease 
of 362 cars below the corresponding week in 1939. 

Coal loading amounted to 127,693 cars, a decrease of 30,791 cars below 
the preceding week, and a decrease of 39,617 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1939. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 39,387 cars, a decrease of five 
cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 1,795 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1939. In the Western Districts alone, grain and 
grain products loading for the week of Oct. 5 totaled 25,558 cars, a de- 
crease of 484 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 976 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1939. 

Live stock loading amounted to 19,599 cars, an increase of 2,082 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,212 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1939. In the Western Districts alone, loading of live 
stock for the week of Oct. 5 totaled 15,919 cars, an increase of 1,951 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,500 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1939. 

Forest products ioading totaled 40,728 cars, an increase of 60 cars above 
the preceding weck, and an increase of 3,904 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1939. 

Ore loading amounted to 66,005 cars a decrease of 1,210 cars below the 
preceding week, but an increase of 3,880 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1939. 

Coke loading amounted to 11,721 cars, an increase of 31 cars above the 
preceding week, and an increase of 375 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1939. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding week 
in 1939 except the Allegheny, and Northwestern, but all districts reported 
increases over 1938 except the Pocahontas. 


























1940 1939 1938 
Four weeks of January .--.-....-..--.--- 2,555,415 2,288,730 2,256,717 
Four weeks of February --.----..--.----- 2,486 ,863 2,282,866 2,155,536 
Five weeks of March. ........-..------- 3,122,556 2,976,655 2, 4 
Four weeks of April................-.- 2,494,369 2,225,188 2,126,471 
ee WE Fe Ne ono pd uw wowepecsasces 2,712,628 2,363, 2,185,822 
NUD: WEN OE CUD wikc ocaevcdansovescibs 3,534,564 3,127,262 2,759,658 
ee) Cr Se wesbonenqnoeda 2,825,752 2,532,236 2,272,941 
Five weeks of August. -...........-....- 3,718,350 3,387 672 3, 1 
Four weeks of September. -.-.-.......-.--- 3,135,330 3,102,236 2,595,482 
. ¢ ) § ie ae ee 805,986 830,102 702,616 
oe RT A a 27,391,813 25,116,046 22,841,771 








The first 18 major railroads to report for the week ended 
Oct. 5, 1940 loaded a total of 374,717 cars of revenue freight 
on their own lines, compared with 381,881 cars in the preced- 
ing week and 384,906 cars in the seven days ended Oct. 7, 
1989. A comparative table follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(Number of « ars) 





| Loaded on Own Lines |Recetved from Connections 


























Weeks Ended— Weeks Ended— 
Oct. 5 | Sept.28, Oct.7 | Oct.5 ,Sept.28; Oct.7 
1940 1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 

Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry_| 22,230) 20,867) 23,689) 7,272) 6,974) 6,930 
Baltimore & Ohio RR..-......-- 35,991| 36,871| 35,873) 20,732) 19,579) 19,544 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry-..-.-.-.-.- 22,933) 27,680) 28,496) 11,856| 12,810) 12,953 
Chicago Burl. & Quincy RR---.-| 17,071] 17,707) 18,816] 10,433) 10,146) 10,594 
Chic. Milw. St. Paul & Pac. Ry..| 23,297) 23,064) 24,480| 9,251| 8,868) 10,560 
Chicago & North Western Ry...| 22,651) 22,525) 23,320) 12,691) 12,227) 13,880 
Gulf Coast Limes.......<----- 2,722) 2,635) 2,371) 1,623) 1,460) 1,719 
International Great Northern RR.| 1,963) 1,014) 2,005) 2,253) 3,182) 2,154 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR-.-..-.. 5,177| 4,757) 4,967 ,303| 3,191) 3,023 
Missouri Pacific RR.........-..- 17,028) 17,106) 17,845) 10,745) 10,772] 10,176 
New York Central Lines......-.-. 46,089) 48,100 ,403| 44,972) 45,091) 48,801 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis Ry_..| 6,367| 6,493) 7,261] 12,180) 11,708) 11,855 
Norfolk & Western Ry........- 21,341| 23,799) 23,582| 6,245) 5,632) 5,380 
Pennsylvania RR-...........--.- 74,850| 75,781) 73,112) 47,314) 49,637) 48,948 
Pere Marquette Ry..........-- 6,599| 6,494) 6,512) 6,055) 5,647) 6,437 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR--.-- 7,904) 8,018| 7,057) 7,553) 8,091) 7,187 
Southern Pacific Lines_........- 34,553| 33,325) 32,714) 9,618) 9,226) 9,697 
WER BP cciticnctacdstiascaade 5,951| 5,645) 6,403) 10,376) 9,703) 9,843 

"TE. ontsnonsthantnehnumnl 374,717'381,881\384 ,906|234 ,472'233 ,944'239,680 








TOTAL LOADINGS AND RECEIPTS FROM CONNECLIONS 
(Number of Cars) 























Weeks Ended 
Oct. 5, 1940 | Sept. 28,1940) Oct. 7, 1939 
Chieago Rock Island & Pacific Ry.| 28,181 27,997 28,196 
Illinois Central System.......... 37.946 37.884 40.283 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry...... 15,584 14,940 15,997 
Se ee Preys 81,711 80,821 84,476 


In the following we undertake to show also the loading 
for separate roads and systems for the week ended Sept. 28, 
1940. During this period 49 roads showed increases when 
compared with the same week last year. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS (NUMBER OF CARS)—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 28 





Total Loads Received 
from Connections 


1939 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1939 


Ratiroa 





Total Loads Recetved 
from Connections 


1939 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1939 





1940 1938 








Eastern District— 
Arbor 671 ‘ 1,441 
1,167 22 238 
11,401 
2,605 
61 
2,371 
9,140 
i 7,747 
Detroit & Mackinac ‘ 60 177 
Detroit Toledo & Ironton ‘ 1,481 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line... 3,378 
Erie 14,882 
8,225 
2,159 
1,688 
7,097 
2,215 
262 
32 
47,193 
13,524 
2,060 
Y. Chicago & St. Loul<_... 
N. Y. Susquehanna & Western. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Pere Marquette 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
Pittsburgh Shawmut & North... 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia... 
Rutland 





137,287 








451 
28,636 


1,104 





128,395 | 123,091 








24,168 12,810 
22,747 5,632 
4,334 1,810 


mt 249 20, 263 | 














215 
823 


608 
8,477 
4,171 
424 
1,343 
556 
191 
465 
38 
965 
314 
2,054 
24,840 
23,061 
170 

225 

















Mississippi Cen 169 








Southern District—(Concl.) 
fo z 2,030 

3,215 2,932 
1,095 1,234 
474 398 
431 401 
8,593 8,219 
23,632 21,495 
472 465 
161 202 


106,316 








_115, 372 


114,952 











101,824 





21,467 


6 
27,314 
357 
15,694 
600 
1,831 


119,481 





113,575 








158 
294 
2,422 
2,147 
256 























Note—Previous year’s figures revised. * Previous figures. 


= Discontinued Jan. 24, 1939. 


z Included in Gulf Mobile & Ohio. 








Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Index of Wholesale Com- 
modity Prices Advanced 0.1% During Week Ended 
Oct. 6—Details for Previous Week 


Advances in prices for a wide variety of raw materials 
and industrial commodities during the week ended Oct. 5 
caused the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of wholesale 


prices to rise 0.1% to 77.8% of the 1926 average, Mr. Lubin 
reported on Oct. 10. ‘‘Market prices of farm products and 
foods continued to decline,” Mr. Lubin said, “showing 
decreases of 0.3% and 0.1%, respectively. All of the other 
major commodity groups s ared in the current advance.” 
The Commissioner added: 


The fuel and lighting materials group index increased 0.7%, largely 

accounted for by seasonal advances for anthracite and increases in bitum- 
*inous coal, attributed by the trade to minimum prices set by the Bituminous 
Coal Division. Hides and leather products and textile products rose 0.6%; 
building materials and miscellaneous commodities, 0.4%; and metals and 
metal products, chemicals and allied products, and housefurnishing goods, 
0.1%. 

Higher prices for imported commodities such as hides, silk, hemp, jute, 
and rubber were mainly responsible for an advance of 0.6% in the raw 
materials group index. Semi-manufactured commodities were 0.4% higher 
while average prices for manufactured commodities, which include many 
foods, showed no change. The index for ‘‘all commodities other than farm 
products and foods,"’ which includes the bulk of industrial commodities, 
rose 0.4% during the first week of October. 


The Labor Department’s announcement also had the 
following to say: 


Farm product prices feli 0.3% to their lowest level since mid-August as a 
result of sharp declines in prices for hogs, dressed poultry, oats, rye, flax- 
seed, and potatoes. Prices were higher for wheat, corn, sheep, eggs, citrus 
fruits, onions and wool. Cattle feed prices advanced nearly 34%. A 1.4% 
decline in meat prices, particularly for fresh pork, beef, and veal, together 
with lower prices for rice, lard, and cocoa beans, accounted for the decline 
of 0.1% in the foods group index. Prices were higher for butter, flour, cured 
pork, raw sugar, canned salmon, and olive oil. 


A marked rise was reported in the market for hides. Leather rose frac- 
tionally. Gains of 3.0% in silk prices and 2.0% in rubber prices were attrib- 
uted to increased concern over the Far East situation. Cotton yarns, muslin, 
shirting, woolen and worsted goods, burlap, hemp, and jute also averaged 
higher. 

Prices for pig tin, zinc sheets, and copper wire also advanced. Lumber 
prices continued to rise, but at a slower pace, and quotations were higher 
for tung oil, rosin, and turpentine. 

Advancing prices for alcohol, sodium nitrate, and sulphur oil caused the 
chemical and allied products group index to advance slightly. To ergot 
market, which had risen very sharply last winter, showed further weakness 
and prices of castor oil, iodine, and potassium iodide declined sharply. 


During the previous week, ended Sept. 28, the Bureau’s 
all-commodity index remained unchanged at 77.7% of the 
1926 average, 2.3% below the high point of last September, 
Mr. Lubin said on Oct. 3. Regarding the movement of com- 


modity prices in the last week of September, the Com- 
missioner reported the following: 

Four of the group indexes showed minor increases and four declined 
fractionally. The increases were 0.5% for building materials, 0.4% for 
metals and metal products, 0.3% for hides and leather products, and 0.1% 
for textile products.Foods, on the other hand, declined 0.4%; miscellan- 
eous commodities, 0.3%; and fuel and lighting materials and chemicals and 
allied products, 0.1%. Farm products and housefurnishing goods remained 
unchanged at last week's level. 

Weakening prices for imported commodities such as cocoa beans silk, and 
jute caused the raw materials group index to drop slightly. The level for 
manufactured commodity prices also declined 0.1% The semi-manu- 
factured commodities group index advanced 1% to the highest point since 
mid-May, as a result of firmer prices for raw sugar, leather, print cloth, 
yarns, and certain non-ferrous metals. Prices for industrial commodities 
rose slightly as measured by the index for ‘‘all commodities other than farm 
products and foods." 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the main groups of 
commodities for the past three weeks, for Sept. 7, 1940 and Oct. 7, 1939, 
and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month ago, and a year ago; 
(2) important percentage changes in sub-group indexes from Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 5, 1940. 
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(1926—100) 


| 
| 
| Oct. | Sept.| Sept. Sept.| Oct. | 
| 5, | 28.1 21,| 7. | 2. 
1940 |1940 |1940 |1940 1939 | 28, 
| | 1940 





| Percentage Changes to 
Oct. 5, 1940 from— 





Commodity Groups 


eh en 2 
1940 | 1939 





All commodities __- -_-_ - -- 77.8 77.7| 77.7| 78.0| 79.0) +0.1 —0.3 —1.5 











Farm products___.....__-- 65.5 65.7| 65.7) 67.6) 66.8) —0.3 | —3.1 —1.9 
cn ___ BRO SL eee pee | 70.7| 70.8} 71.1) 71.6) 72.9) —0.1 —1.3 | —3.0 
Hides & leather products_-_-_| 99.9) 99.3) 99.0 97.8/105.2) +0.6 | +2.1 | —5.0 
Textile products -_----.__-- | 72.5| 72.1; 72.0) 71.8) 73.8; +0.6 | +1.0 |} —1.8 
Fuel & lighting materials___| 72.3) 71.8 71.9) 71.8, 74.8) +0.7 | +0.7 | —3.3 
Metals & metal products_-_| 95.8) 95.7) 95.3) 95.0) 95.1) +0.1 | +0.8 | +0.7 
Building materials_-_---_-_-- | 95.1) 94.7) 94.2) 94.2) 91.8) +0.4 | +1.0 | +3.6 
Chemicals & allied products_| 76.8) 76.7) 76.8| 76.8 a | +06.1 | 0 a 
Housefurnishing goods - --- - 90.1) 90.0} 90.0) 90.0, 89.1) +0.1 | +0.1 | 41.1 
Miscellaneous comodities...| 76.4) 76.1) 76.3) 76.4| 77.1); +0.4 | 0 —0.9 
Raw materials.___.____-_- 70.4; 70.0) 70.1; 70.9) 71.7; +0.6 | —0.7 | —1.8 
Semi-manufactured articles_| 78.6| 78.3| 77.5) 76.8) 83.5, +0.4 | +2.3 | —5.9 
Manufactured commodities. 81.6) 81.6) 81.7) 81.8) 82.3) 0 | —0.2 | —0.9 
All commodities other than | 

farm products -_-----__ _..| 80.5) 80.4) 80.4) 80.3) 81.7) +0.1 +0.2 | —1.5 
All commodities other thar 
P farm products and foods__' 82.9' 82.6' 82.5) 82.3’ 83.7, +04! +0.7 ' —1.0 





a No comparable data. 
IMPORTANT PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUB-GROUP INDEXES FROM 
SEP'1. 28 TO OCT. 5, 1940 
Increases 





DM Scie do koudas aaa 3.7 Woolen and worsted goods______.. 0.6 
0 eee, i Other farm products -_-_-_______-_-- 0.5 
Dt kaditcted ek. sack cbies coe 3.1 Paint and paint materials _ - --- --- 0.4 
ee eee 2.3 a ie Ca ee 0.3 
EO Eres 2.0 Other textile products____.____--- 0.3 
a ik oon dae rnin ils wnlinnel 1.0 Other building materials______-_--- 0.3 
Anthracite __-_.-_- . 1.0 Fertilizer materials __._......._.-- 0.3 
Dé eebees tbe. ccoe~ke.culn 0.9 Ge MDs bios abe cusedsaceta 0.2 
hin stein bie Tee eee 0.8 ES oe ee eee ys 0.2 
aa aa 0.7 RT TT eR, 0.1 
Fruits and vegetables _ _ _ _- c<abe. ae I ok lao va dle oranda ive ve Mate 0.1 
Nonferrous metals __ “ enemies Other miscellaneous ----_...._--- 0.1 
Decreases 
Livestock and poultry - - --- ~~. —- s aoe Hosiery and underwear________-__~ 0.2 
PE geld o Ws bbke sc dcke oon daewks 1.4 Drugs and pharmaceuticals __ _____ 0.2 
ee Gs Swan sss bss seaud 38 
> —-— 


Electric Output for Week Ended Oct. 5 ,1940, 7.1% 
Above a Year Ago 

The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly re- 
port, estimated that production of electricity by the electric 
light and power industry of the United States for the week 
ended Oct. 5, 1940, was 2,640,949,000 kwh. The current 
week’s output is 7.1% above the output of the corresponding 
week of 1939, when the production totaled 2,465,230,000kwh. 
The output for the week ended Sept. 28, 1940, was esti- 
mated to be 2,669,661,000 kwh., an increase of 8.1% over 
the like week a year ago. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE FROM PREVIOUS YEAR 




















Major Geographic Week Ended | Week Ended | Week Ended | Week Ended 
Regtons Oct. 5, 1940 | Sept. 28, 1940 | Sept.21, 1940} Sept. 14, 1940 
New England........ 2.4 1.1 4.5 6.1 
Middle Atlantic... ..- 3.4 5.6 76 79 
Central Industrial... . 10.0 11.0 11.9 11.8 
West Central........ 5.6 9.0 4.6 2.7 
Southern States... ..-. 6.6 7.7 3.2 2.9 
Rocky Mountain. ...-. 3.7 2.9 3.9 9.4 
lnaieahih axyantn 8.6 7.7 2.8 6.1 
Total United States. 7.1 8.1 7.3 7 











DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (THOUSANDS OF KILOWATT-HOURS) 




































Percent 
Change 
Week Ended 1940 1939 1940 1937 1932 1929 
Srom 
1939 
GD Bacstsece 2,332,216] 2,113,887} +10.3 | 2,131,092) 1,381,452) 1,615,085 
Gue. .Maecceess 2,452,995| 2,256,823 8.7 | 2,214,166) 1,435,471) 1,689,925 
June 15........ 2,516,208) 2,264,719) +11.1 | 2,213,783) 1,441,532) 1,699,227 
Ga Becceoccsé 2,508,825) 2,285,083) +9 2,238,332) 1,440,541) 1,702,501 
June 39........ 2,514,461) 2,300,268} +9.3 | 2,238,268] 1,456,961) 1,723,428 
July 6........ 2,264,953) 2,077,956, +9.0 | 2,096,266) 1,341,730) 1,592,075 
GE BWichecccee 2,483,342] 2,324,181} +6.8 | 2,298,005) 1,415,704) 1,711,625 
July 20........ 2,524,084) 2,294,588) +10.0 | 2,258,776) 1,433,993) 1,727,225 
St Eithoésaned 2,600,723; 2,341,822) +11.1 | 2,256,335) 1,440,386) 1,723,031 
BEB.  Beeccccas 2,604,727| 2,325,085) +12.0 | 2,261,725) 1,426,986) 1,724,728 
BBs BBs cosctatl 2,589,318] 2,333,403) +11.0 | 2,300,547) 1,415,122] 1,729,667 
OSE, Bi ctdacecd 2,606,122| 2,367,646) +10.1 | 2,304,032) 1,431,910) 1,733,110 
Aug. 24........ 2,570,618| 2,354,7 +9.2 | 2,294,713) 1,436,440) 1,750,056 
Bt, Gls caccens 2,601,127| 2,357,203} + 10.3 | 2,320,982| 1,464,700) 1,761,594 
Gas Cesscoces 2,462,622) 2,289,960| +7.5 | 2,154,276) 1,423,977| 1,674,588 
Gne8. Bb. cccccns ,638,634| 2,444,371; +7.9 | 2,280,792) 1,476,442) 1,806,259 
SR Bhes cossne 2,628 ,667| 2,448,888) +7.3 | 2,265,748) 1,490,863) 1,792,131 
Pitihee ><saen 2,669.661| 2,469,689) +8.1 | 2,275,724) 1,499,459) 1,777,854 
Guy BWesrecsdcs 2,640 .949' 2.465.230' +7.1 ' 2,280,065’ 1,506,219! 1,819,276 
--- oe 


Production of Electric Energy in the United States 


for July and August, 1940 

The production of electric energy for public use during the 
month of August, 1940, totaled 12,202,371,000 kwh., 
according to reports filed with the Federal Power Commission. 
This represents an increase of 10.4% when compared with 
the same month of the previous year. The average daily 

roduction of electric energy for public use was 393,625,000 

rh. during August, which is 2.9% more than the average 
daily production during July, 1940. The production of 
electric energy by electric railways, electric railroads, and 
other plants which a principally for their own use 
totaled 240,865,000 h., making a total production re- 
ported to the Commission for the month of August of 
12,443 236,000 kwh., or an average daily production of 
401,395,000 kwh. The Commission’s report further dis- 
closed: 

The production by water power in August amounted to 3,954,087,000 
kwh., or 32% of the total output for public use. 

Reports were received during September, 1940, indicating that the 
capacity of generating plants in service in the Unived States on Aug. 31, 
1940, totaled 41,056,000 kw. This is a net increase of 134,000 kw. over 
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that previously reported in service on July 31, 1940. Occasionally changes 
are made in plants which are not reported promptly to that the figures 
shown for any one month do not necessarily mean that all the changes 
were made during that month but only that they were reported to the 
Commission since the previous monthly report was issued. 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY FOR PUBLIC USE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
(In Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
































By Water Power By Fuels Total 
Ditotston July, August, July, August, July, August, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
New England....... 221,625| 164,410) 460,759} 556,001) 682,384) 720,411 
Middle Atlantic . ~~... 643,924] 510,492/2,136,487/2,373,011/2,780,411/2,883,503 
North Central..| 221,895) 222,576/2,448,209|2,545,869/2,670,104/2,768,445 
West North Central.._| 132,094) 144,153] 603,308) 599,188] 735,402 3,341 
South Atlantic. ...... 418,125} 505,054) 987,662} 969,207/1,405,787|1,474,261 
South Central. 599,555| 525,129) 136,151) 196,996 35,706} 722,125 
West South Central... 32,435] 23,172) 639,614) 655,732) 672,049] 678,904 
Mountain. .......... 604,930} 621,965) 142,231} 167,708) 747,161) 789,673 
\,  eAeeats.) 1,267 ,787|1,237,136| 158,404] 184,572/1,426,191/1,421,708 
United States total.!4,142,370!3,954,087!7,712,825'8 ,248,284111855 195'12202 371 





PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY FOR PUBLIC USE 














Production % Change from 
Ktlowatt-Hours Previous Year 
123 ,881,000,000 + 
125,474,000 ,000 +11 

,836 ,000 , +12 
128,037 ,000 ,000 +12 
129,625,000 ,000 +13 
131,051,000.000 +13 
131,989,000,000 +13 
133,208 000,000 +13 
134,453 000,000 +13 
135,404,000 ,000 +12 
136 750,000 ,000 +12 
137,923,000,000 +12 








Note—Since the above data show production by 12-month periods, all seasons of 
the year are included in each total and the effect of seasonal variations is largely 
eliminated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY FOR PUBLIC USE 
































(Un Ktlowatt-Hours) 
% Change Produced by 
Month 1939 1940 ater Power 
1938 to ) 1939 te 
1939 1 1939 ; 1940 
January ...... 10,421,000,000| 12,009,000,000; +10 +15 36 26 
bedue 9,463 000,000} 10,889,000,000;} +10 +15 40 29 
March.......-. 10,357,000,000} 11,295,000,000; +11 +9 43 
ADEE ow ctccseo 9,783,000,000} 11,002,000,000; +11 +12 45 41 
May....-..-.. 10,178,000,000| 11,423,000,000; +14 +12 41 
Ge debwasad 10,360,000, 11,311,000,000| +14 - +9 36 37 
Ptiseosedad 10,482,000,000) 11,855,000,000; +11 +13 33 35 
August. __.._. 11,056,000,000} 12,202,000,000} +10 +10 32 32 
September . . .. ,000 ,000 +13 28 
October....... 11,670,000 ,000 +16 27 
November - . . . ,463 ,000 +13 28 
Be cces 11,860,000 ,000 +11 27 
Dettt..cesccs 128,037 ,000 000 +12 34 








Note—Above data solicited from all plants engaged in generating electric energy 
for public use, and, in addition, from electric railways, electrified steam railroads, 
and certain miscellaneous plants which generate energy for their own use. Ac- 
curate data are received each month, representing approximately 98% ‘of the total 
production shown; the remaining 2% of the production is estimated and corrections 
are made as rapidly as actual figures are available. Thus, the figures shown for 
the current month are preliminary while those for the preceding months are corrected 
in accordance with actual reports received and vary slightly from the preliminary 
data 


Coal Stock and Consumption 

The total stock of coal on hand at electric utility power plants on Sept. 1, 
1940, was 12,150,236 tons. This was an increase of 3.8% as compared 
with Aug. 1, 1940, and 40.0% as compared with Sept. 1, 1939. Of the 
total stock, 11,002,850 tons were bituminous coal and 1,147,386 tons were 
anthracite, increases of 4.2% and 0.2%, respectively, when compared 
with Aug. 1, 1940. 

Electric utility power plants consumed approximately 4,573,897 net tons 
of coal in August, 1940, of which 4,340,986 tons were bituminous coal 
and 232,911 tons were anthracite, increases of 6.4% and 23.7%, respectively, 
when compared with the preceding month, 

In terms of days’ supply, which is calculated at the current rate of con- 
sumption, there was enough bituminous coal on hand Sept. 1, 1940, to 
last 79 days and enough anthracite for 153 days’ requirements. 

<> 


September Engineering Construction at 10-Year High 
Reaches Third Highest Peak on Record 


National defense construction in both the private and 
public fields brings the September weekly average engineer- 
ing volume to its highest point since March, 1930, and the 
third highest ever reported by “Engineering News-Record.” 
The September total, $368,252,000, averages $92,063,000 for 
each of the four weeks of the month, tops the five-week 
August average by 16%, and is 76% higher than the weekly 
average for September, 1939. 

The current month’s awards brings the construction vol- 
ume for nine months of 1940 to $2,502,973,000, an increase 
of 10%% over the corresponding period a year.ago. Private 
construction is 22% higher than in 1989, and public awards 
are 6% higher as a result of the 176% increase in Federal 
work. Totals at the end of the three quarters are: 





| Nine Months 1939 | Nine Months 1940 


| 





-_— 





Private construction.............-.- | $609 ,806 ,000 $741,501,000 
Public construction... ...--- nate 1,655,446 ,000 1,761 ,472,000 
tate and municipal - - - - - -- Pre 1,403 659,000 1,066 ,332 ,000 
~~ BSR BRR ink 251,787,000 | 695,140,000 

| 


Total construction. __........---. | __ $2,265,252,000 | ~—$2,502,973,000 

The report, dated Oct. 8, continued: 

Industrial buildings, with a gain of 1039, are responsible for the 
private increase over 1939’s three-quarter volume, as commercial buildings 
rcport a gain of less than 1% over last year. 

Public buildings have reflected the fast pace of the national defense 
program, climbing from a point 49% below last year at the half to a 
gain of 13%% at the end of nine months. Airport, shipvard and allied 
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military and naval defense construction has boosted unclassified 37% over 
last year. Earthwork and drainage is 16% higher, and highways report 
an increase of 8%. Waterworks, sewerage and bridge awards, however, 
are 61%, 46% and 24% below a year ago, in that order. 

Five sections of the country record increases over the 1939 nine-month 
period. New England is up 31%; South, 68%; Middle West, 7%; west 
of Mississippi, 6%, and Far West, 32%. Middle Atlantic, the only section 
to fall under 1939, is 21% lower. 

Returning to September construction, private awards top August averages 
by 60%, and last September’s volume by 68%. Public construction, on the 
weekly average basis, is 4% above a month ago and 80% above a year ago. 
State and municipal awards gain 9% and 1044%, respectively, over last 
month and last year. Federal work is up less than 1% compared with 
August, but gains 317% over September, 1939. Values of awards for the 
three months are: 




















September, 1939| August, 1940 Sept., 1940 

(4 Weeks) (5 Weeks) (4 Weeks) 
Pi vvitttbbancetistaonedonns $63 077 ,000 $82,766,000 $105,941 ,000 
Pe viitththbempawesdevedwnel 146,260, 314,487 ,000 262,311,000 
State and municipal._.......-- 113,366,000 144,145,000 125,161,000 
peniliseedednodiocanntt 32,894,000 170,342,000 137,150,000 
Total construction..........-.. $209,337 ,000 $397 ,253,000 $368 252,000 





In the classified construction groups, September gains over the averages 
reported for last month are in streets and rouis, 17%; public buildings, 
22%; industrial buildings, 87%; commercial building and large-scale 
private housing, 15%; sewerage, 40%, and unclassified construction, 7%. 
Losses are in bridges, 19%; waterworks, 42%, and earthwork and drain- 
age, 57%. 

Comparisons with September, 1939, averages reveals increases in streets 
and roads of 13%; public buildings, 387%; industrial buildings, 158%; 
commercial building and large-scale private housing, 42%; bridges, 28%, 
and unclassified construction, 14%. Decreases are in waterworks, 20%; 
sewerage, 28%, and earthwork and drainage, 37%. 

Geographically, all sections of the Nation except Far West report higher 
averages than in August. Middle West is up 53% for the greatest gain, 
followed by New England with 46%; west of Mississippi, 27%; Middle 
Atlantic, 5%, and South, 0.2%. 

All regions top their respective averages of a year ago. The gains range 
from 21% in Middle Atlantic to 258% in the South. 

New Capital 

New capital for construction purposes for September totals $862,136,000. 
This compares with $29,212,000 for the corresponding 1939 month. 

At the end of three quarters of 1940, the new financing total reached 
$2,847,467,000, an increase of 31% over the nine-month 1939 total. Of 
the current total, $201,533,000 is in corporate security issues, $372,647.000 
in State and municipal bonds, $40,000,000 for REA construction, $189,- 
465,000 in USHA loans for low-rent slum-clearance projects, $195.595.000 
in RFC loans, $184,000,000 in Federal aid for highways, and $1,673,227,000 
in Federal appropriations for the defense program, regular departmental 
projects, and WPA construction. 

a eR 


Horwath & Horwath Report on Trend of Business in 
Hotels—Total September Sales Increased 6% Over 
Year Ago 

Horwath & Horwath, in their monthly survey of the trend 
of business in hotels, report that total hotel business in 

September increased 6% over September, 1989, the best 

showing, with one exception, in the last year. The occu- 

pancy at 67% represents a rise of three points and is the 
highest for September since 1929, but room rates were un- 
changed from a year ago, and still 17% below the corre- 
sponding month of 1929. The firm further reported: 
Detroit had a large increase in sales because of the National Bowling 

Congress and Washington reported a large influx of persons as the result 

of the speeding up of the national defense program; Philadelphia and 

Cleveland also had unusually large gains. However, Washington was the 

only one of these cities to record any increase in rates to speak of. 

Chicago reported the same cccupancy as in September, 1939, which 

month had the American Legion convention, and that is equivalent to a 

substantial increase in regular business. However, the room sales fell off 

because of lower rates. 

In New York City, which has been running behind last year all summer, 
the decrease in sales was the smallest since May, with both the transients 
and residentials sharing in the improvement. Following are the changes: 





Percentages of Change from Sertember, 1939 














Total | Rooms | Restaurant Rate 
ETL ANT —4 —i1 +2 —9 
IR a ERE ESS ! —3 —2 --6 —6 





Following are the changes for the Pacific Coast, contrasting those for 
San Francisco with the rest of that secticn: 














Percentages of Change from September, 1939 
Sept., °40 
Total Rooms Total Food Jeverages| Rates Occu- 
Restaur’t pancy 
San Francisco _ 0 —3 +2 0 _ 
Rest of Pacific ” 
Coast...... +8 +3 +13 +14 +12 +2 60 








TREND OF BUSINESS IN HOTELS IN SEPTEMBER, 1940, COMPARED 
WITH SEPTEMBER, 1939 























Sales—Percentage of Increase (+-) Room 

or Decrease (—) Occupancy Rate 

% of 
Total Same |\Inc. (+) 

Total |Rooms |Restau-| Food | Berer-| Month| Last or 
rant ages Year | Dec. (—) 

—7 —l 0 —3 75 75 — 

--4 0 +6)—1l11 66 66 —4 

+22 | +24 | +30 | +15 52 44 +5 

+35 | +24 | +24] +25 77 64 +12 

+10 | +11] +12 +N 75 70 +2 

+23 | +28 | +25] +16 73 61 +3 

0; +10/ +10/ +11 64 64 0 

—3 +3 +3 +2 60 60 —3 

+7 +9 +9 +8 66 62 +1 

+4 +8 +8 +6 67 64 0 

+3 +5 +5 +6 65 62 —1 
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August Permit Valuation of New Non-Residential 
Building Gained 12% over July, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins Reports—Total Construction Increased 3% 

Large increases in the permit valuation of new non-resi- 
dential building featured August building permit reports, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reported on Sept. 28. 
“The dollar volume of new non-residential ae showed 
a gain of 12% over July and was more than double the August 
1939 total,’”’ Miss Perkins said. ‘‘Contracts awarded under 
the defense program for new manufacturing plants and for 
War and Navy Department buildings were largely responsible 
for these gains.”” The Secretary added: 

There was a decline of 2% in the value of new residential buildings, 
comparing August with July, while additions, alterations and repairs 
decreased by 8%. Due to the increases in the value of new non-residential 
buildings, however, August permit valuations for total building construc 
tion were 3% greater than in July. 

As compared with August 1939, indicated dollar volume of total building 
construction during the current month showed a gain of 25%. Over the 
same period the value of new residential buildings increased by 1%, while 
new non-residential buildings were 110% higher. There was, however. 
a decrease of 6% in the value ot additions, alterations and repairs to exist- 
ing structures. These data are based on reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 2,137 cities having an aggregate population of approxi- 
mately 60,700,000. 

During the first eight months of 1940 permits were issued for buildings 
valued at $1,459,115,(00, a gain of 4% as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1939. Comparing the same two periods, the value of new resi- 
dential buildings showed a gain of 7%, while new non-residential buildings 
showed an increase of 2%. ‘Total valuations for new residential buildings 
during the first eight months of this year amounted to $812,697.000. The 
value of new non-residential buildings during this period totaled $415,- 
478,000. 


The Labor Department’s announcement went on to state: 


The changes occurring between July and August 1940 in the permit valua- 
tions of the various classes of building construction are indicated in the fol- 
lowing table for the 2,137 cities having a population of 1,000 or over: 

















Change from July to August, 1940 
Class of Construction 
All Cities | Ezd. New York 
PP RN. +. cheasdebdeinmatatbadsscooe —16% —1.7% 
New non-residential. .........--....-.-.--- +12.49, + 20.17, 
Additions, alterations and repairs..........-. —8.2% —7 6% 
CO RS a | +2.5% +5.1% 





Permits issued during August 1940 provided for 32,391 dwelling units. 
Of these, 5,024 were in projects under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Housing Authority. July permits in these cities provided for 32,026 dwell- 
ing units, of which 5,051 were in USHA-aided projects. Compared with 
August 1939, there was an increase of 5% in the total number of dwelling 
units provided. USHA projects for which contracts were awarded during 
August 1939 provided for 8,091 dwelling units. 

The percentage change in permit valuations from August 1939 to August 
1940, by class of construction, is given below for the same 2,137 cities: 

















Change from Aug. 1939 to Aug. 1940 
Class of Construction 
All Cities Excl. New York 
Sl Ce 6d, ct nn dbbnmsndncocoees +0.6° +9.7% 
New non-residential. .....................- + 110.3% + 119.9%; 
Additions, alterations and repairs..........-. —6.2% —0.5% 
OFS ES 2 a 425.2% | +34.8% 





The changes occurring between the first eight months of 1940 and the 
corresponding period of 1939 are indicated below, by class of construction: 

















Change from First 8 Mos. of 1939 
Class of Construction to First 8 Mos. of 1940 
All Cities Erecl. New York 
SEG in cc.ncctabeseseccosseccsese +7.1% +12.56% 
Diicagh enusetetaguaceussee +2, —5.4 
Additions, alterations and repairs........... —3.8% —2.9% 
le Snneenheecennnenarsetarecenanse +3.8% +44% 








The information collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics includes con _ 
tracts awarded by Federal and State governments in addition to private 
and municipal construction. For August 1940 Federal and State construc- 
tion amounted to $65,194,000; for July 1940 to $54,323,000, and for August 
1939 to $30,80( ,000. 

Permits were issued during August for the following important building 
projects: In Springfield, Mass., for a rifle plant to cost hearly $700,000: 
in Burlington, Vt., for a school building to cost $1,100,000; in New York 
City, in the Borough of the Bronx, for apartment houses to cost more than 
$900,000; in the Borough of Brooklyn, for 1- and 2-family dwellings to cost 
more than $1,000,000, for apartment houses to cost nearly $1,100,000. 
and for amusement buildings to cost nearly $1,000,000; in the Borough of 
Manhattan, for apartment houses to cost nearly $700,000; in the Borough 
of Queens, for 1-family dwellings to cost over $2,400,000; in the Borough of 
Richmond, for institutional buildings to cost nearly $2,000,000; in Endicott, 
N. Y., for a factory building to cost $1,000,000; in Philadelphia, Pa., for 
1-family dwellings to cost more than $1,000,000, in Chicago, Ill., for 1-family 
dwellings to cost over $1,400,000; for factory buildings to cost over $600,000 
and for store and mercantile buildings to cost over $600,000: in Detroit, 
Mich., for 1-family dwellings to cost over $4,000,000, for a hospital build- 
ing to cost $800,000, and for factory buildings to cost $20,000,000; in 
Dearborn, Mich., for 1-family dwellings to cost nearly $800,000; in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for 1-family dwellings to cost more than $830,00° and for a 
power station to cost over $1,800,000; in Columbus, Ohio, for 1-family 
dwellings to cost more than $600,000; in Miami, Beach, Fla., for apartment 
houses to cost more than $900,000; in St. Petersburg, Fila., for public 
utility buildings to cost nearly $900,000; in Baltimore, Md., for 1-family 
dwellings to cost nearly $950,000; in Annapolis, Md., for additional build- 
ings at the Naval Academy to cost over $1,200,000; in Mobile, Ala., for 
a supply and engine repair shop at the Quartermaster Depot to cost over 
$1,400,000, and for an airplane repair shop to cost $1,350,000; in Nashville, 
Tenn., for an office building to cost nearly $700,000; in Houston, Tex., for 
1-family dwellings to cost nearly $9(0,000: in Denver, Colo., for 1-family 
dwellings to cost over $600,000; in Burbank, Calif., for 1-family dwellings 
to cost nearly $900,000; in Oakland, Calif., tor 1-family dwellings to cost 
more than $600,000: in Los Angeles, Calif., for 1-family dwellings to cost 
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nearly $4,000,000, for apartment houses to cost nearly $900,000 and for a 
fleet operating base at San Pedro to cost over $18,000,000; in San Diego, 
Calif., for factory buildings to cost more than $800,000; in San Francisco, 
Calif., for 1-family dwellings to cost approximately $1,100,000; in Port- 
land, Ore., for 1-family dwellings to cost more than $550,000; and in Seattle, 
Wash., for 1-family dwellings to cost over $600,000. 

Contracts were awarded during August for the following USHA-aided 
projects: In Bridgeport, Conn., to cost over $1,750,000 (516 d. u.); in 
Harrisburg, Pa., for the second part of an existing project to cost over 
$100,000 (24 d. u.); in Beverly, N. J., to cost over $250,000 (71 d. u.); 
in Hammond, Ind., to cost $1,310,000 (400 d. u.); in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to cost in excess of $250,000 (120 d. u.); in Toledo, Ohio, to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000 (134 d. u.); in Columbus, Ga., to cost nearly $1,530,000 
(612 d. u.); in Athens, Ga., to cost $270,000 (100 d. u.); in Washington, 
D. C., to cost nearly $1,200,000 (313 d. u.); in Portsmouth, Va., to cost 
approximately $850,000 (300 d. u.); in Baltimore, Md., to cost nearly 
$2,400,00C (688 d. u.); in New Bern, N. C., to cost over $325,000 (116 d. u.); 
in Waco, Texas, for two projects to cost $625,000 (242 d. u.); in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to cost $9C9,000 (250 d. u.); in San Antonio, Texas, to cost 
nearly $1,850,000 (796 d. u.); in Biloxi, Miss., for two projects to cost 
approximately $615,000 (192 d. u.); and in Phoenix, Ariz., to cost over 
$280,000 (150 d. u.). 

PERMIT VALUATION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, TOGETHER WITH 
THE NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS, 
IN 2,137 IDENTICAL CITIES IN NINE REGIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AUGUST, 1940 
















































































New Restdential Butidings 
Percentage No. of Percentage 
No. Permtt Change from— | Famtlies| Change from— 
Geographte of Valuation, Provided 
n Cities | Aug., 1940| July, | Aug., Sor Juli, | Aud., 
1940 | 1939 |Awg. * 1940 | 1939 
All divisions.......| 2,137/$116865886| —1.6] +0.6) 32,391) +1.1) +46 
Oe 139] 7,906,357] —17.5| +2.2} 1,963] —18.1| +41.4 
Middle Atlantic... 560} 19,367,902} -—-2.7| —32.9 4,643 0.1} —33.0 
East North Cen 466 27/253, 383] —7.3) +1.5 6,120} —7.7| +3.0 
West North Central 191} 56,824,942) —12.1] +22.2); 1, —6.9| +25.8 
South Atlantic. .... 247) 20,781,359) +17.5| +23.9 6,273} +18.3| +242 
East South Central. 89| 2,863,774| —47.4| —46.9 1,205} —43.2| —30.9 
West south 125| 9,658,276) +17.0| + 16.7 3,552} +33.0) +27.1 
Mountain. .......- 99 5.103.383) +5.5| +48.4 1,077| +4.7| +60.3 
SU nna s séenene 221! 20,107,561! +6.6! +30.6 5.8931 +8.1' +29.2 
Total Butlding Construction 
New Non-Restdential Cincluding Alterations 
Butldings and Repatrs) 
Geographte Percentage Percentage (Census 
Division Permtt | Change from— Permtt Change from— | of 1930) 
Valuation. Valuation, 
Aug., 1940) July, | Aug., | Aug., 1940| July, | Auwz., 
1 1939 1940 | 1939 
“ x 
All divisions. ./96,111,163) + 12.4) + 110.3|243,963,395| +2.5| +25.2\60,687,964 
Engiand.| 5,247,404) —52.9|+219.6| 15,7«8,083) —33.2) +32.0) 5,531,999 
radinn tienes 13,862.269| —24.5| —3.2 41.831 .862 —11.4| —21.3)18,761,423 
E. No. Central 32,539,959] +98.8| + 157.6) 67,177,106) +25.6| +45.9/15,020,124 
W. No.Central| 3,530,606} +2.8) +51.0) 10,900,889) —11.0) +14.0) 4,468,569 
South Atlantic) 6,786,428) —51.1] +57.6| 30,982,683) —12.8) +28.2) 5,146,472 
E. So. Central! 5,145,402| +316.7|+276.9; 8,721,999) +14.5 +9.3) 2,035,302 
W. So. Central) 3,214,375| —2.8| +42.0) 14,750,664) +6.3) +15.3| 3,287,957 
Mountain ....| 1,556,314) —2.7| +29.8| 5,312,719) —0O.8|} +33.7| 1,149,786 
Pacifie....... 4,228,406' +49.7'+330.1' 48,537,390! +24.1! +92.2. 5,286,332 
oS 
Bank Debits for Week Ended Oct. 2, 1940, 6.4% Above 
a Year Ago 


Debits to deposit accounts (except inter-bank accounts), 
as reported by banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Oct. 2, aggregated $9,726,000,000. Total debits during the 
13 weeks ended Oct. 2 amounted to $100,776,000,000, or 
2% below the total reported for the corresponding period 
a year ago. At banks in New York City there was a 
decrease of 10% compared with the corresponding period 
a year ago, while at the other reporting centers there was an 


increase of 3%. These figures are as reported on Oct. 7, 
1940, by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


System. 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
In Millions of Dollars 





























Week Ended 13 Weeks Ended 
Federal Reserve District 
Od. 2, Od. 4, Od. 2, Od. 4, 
1940 1939 1940 1939 

cp ptebneciiitnabanadapads $539 $519 $5,688 $5,642 
> SRE ETeaet 4,272 3,939 40,840 44,703 
can apapdaiaraatelbarnmetall 513 495 5,294 5,290 
712 638 7,479 6,616 
364 345 3,925 3,758 
284 278 3,140 3,011 
1,347 1,265 14,809 14,700 
284 283 3,022 3,020 
183 186 2,064 2,121 
265 295 3,380 3,501 
210 211 2,502 2,507 
755 687 8,633 8,351 
Total, 274 reporting centers....} $9,726 $9,140 $100,776 $103,219 
Siew Tele GH .. ecasccoccasece 3,916 3,599 37,142 41,146 
140 Other leading centers*..-.-..-.- J 4,761 54,826 53,668 
133 Other centers. ...........-..- 780 8,808 8,405 





* Centers for which bank debit figures are available back to 1919. 
A 


Conference Board Reports August Payrolls Increase 


3.5% as Compared with July 
Payrolls of wage earners in 25 key industries increased in 
August of this year 3.5% over the July total and 19.0% 
over that of August, 1989, according to the monthly survey 
of labor statistics made by the Division of Industrial Eco- 
nomics of the Conference Board. The greatest gains for 
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the month were found in the automotive industry, in which 
payrolls rose 19.3%, and in the foundry industry, which 
increased 8.7%. The total payroll index figure in July 
stood at 99.3% of the 1923 level, and rose in August to 
102.8%. In August, 1989, the index stood at 86.4. Under 
date of Oct. 9 the Board further said: 

The overall rise in payrolls was connected with an increase in the 
number of man-hours worked in August, which was 3% greater than for 
July, as well as with an increase in total employment, which showed a 
gain for the month of 1.9%. As a consequence, both actual and “‘real’’ 
weekly earnings increased in August, the former from $28.16 in July to 
$28.58, or 1.5%. The comparable figure for that month a year ago 
was $27.29. 

The average weekly carnings of skilled and semi-skilled wage earners 
rose from $30.84 in August, 1939, to $32.01 in July, 1940, and to $32.46 
in August, making a 5.3% increase for the 12-month period. 

Weekly “real” wages, or earnings adjusted to living costs, were 1.9% 
higher in August than in July and 2.9% above August, 1939. Actual 
hourly earnings showed little change, averaging $0.741 in August. 

Wage earners worked an average of 38.5 hours per week in August, 1940, 
compared with 38.1 hours in July, and with 37.9 in August, 19389. Machines 
and machine tools reported the greatest number of hours worked per week, 
with an average of 45.1 hours for each wage earner. In contrast, only 
33.6 hours were worked in the woolen products industry (other than 
woolen and worsted goods). 

Employment showed the greatest percentage increases of 5.7 in the 
furniture industry, 4.1 in the silk, 4.05 in the foundry and machine-shop 
industries, and 3.3 in the chemical industry. Total man-hours worked 
rose most sharply in the automobile industry (17.5%), in foundries (7.9%), 
furniture (7.6%), and in hardware and small parts (6.8%). 

Payrolls in foundries and machine-shops stood at 82.3 in August, 1939, 
compared with 114.4 in July, 1940, and with 119.8 in August, 1940, the 
increase for the yeur amounting to 45.6%. A rise of 25.4% in payrolls 
was made by the automobile industry for the similar period. 

Payroll decreases from July to August were noted for the following 
industries: Northern cotton, hosiery and knit goods, leather tanning and 
finishing, lumber and millwork, meat packing, paint and varnish, paper 
and pulp, paper products, and book and job printing. 


——— 


Imports and Exports for United States for Eight 
Months Ended August, 1940-——-Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Various Classes of Merchandise 


Figures of the foreign trade of the United States for the 
eight months ended August, 1940, divided into several 
economic classes and according to source and destination, 
were issued Oct. 5 by the Division of Foreign Trade Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
They are presented in the tabulation below: 

VALUE OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE WITH GEOGRAPHIC 


DIVISIONS AND LEADING COUNTRIES BY ECONOMIC CLASSES, 
EIGHT MONTHS ENDED AUGUST, 1940 


(Corrected to Sept. 30, 1940) 
Exports of United States Merchandise 
(Value in Thousands of Dollars—000 Omitted) 
























































suditws & 
Geographic Division Crude Crude Foodstuff/s| semt- | Finished 
and Total M atert- Food- & beo- Manu- Manu- 
Country E£xyorts ais stuffs erayes Sactures | factures 
Europe....-.------- 1,145,902) 171,102 24,492 60,000) 285,606; 604,702 
Northern North Amer 434,724 98 ,496 23,158 10,980 70,997 1,004 
Southern North Amer | 213,990 4, 3,839 25,892 37,667) 141,606 
South America.....-. 304,707 10,113 792 10,075 68,823) 214,904 
AB1B. c ccccccceccesce 414,492 69,494 2,034 13,900) 117,764) 211,299 
ndebeoaeesed 64,786 4,820 103 1,687 11,439 7 
AfTlOB. c cccccccccces 97,318 2,109 123 2,224 18,541 74,321 
TE cnncdacvcces 2,675,918} 361,120) 654,541 124,757) 610,837/1,524,664 
Argentina........-.-- 84,417 3,404 46 294 26,476 54,196 
Austrailia ......-.--- 4 3,479 27 1,075 9,116 38,759 
24,488 5,274 1,845 1,146 4,294 11,928 
75,137 3,381 233 805 18,580 52,137 
43,977 5,053 17 432 11,270 27,206 
9,895 34 50 711 3,676 5,424 
Burma. ....-------- 4,587 13 4 73 503 3,994 
spkhancecocons 428,227; 98,036; 22,895 9,352| 70,501) 227,442 
CHEER, casedectoccd 1,321 128 2 92 406 693 
Gs accadscoubsecs 38 1,511 36 116 8,074 18,645 
CIDA... c cccccsccce- 57,932 18,602 788 1,709 15,478 21,355 
Culombia......-..--- d 1,107 85 2,012 4,302 27,098 
55,271 2,400 1,225 12,976 7,769 901 
5,953 1,131 1,985 211 1,080 1,546 
. 118 37 477 558 3,290 
4,493 15 3 472 491' 3,611 
12,323 566 88 304 2,898 8,467 
18,259 1,067 509 2,046 1,598 13,039 
5,954 37,489 613 2,646 34,049 171,158 
res pee eae = 14! 137 
1,764 254 i 222 313| 973 
7,501 779 167 2,481 1,604 2,470 
2,798 38 13 469 246 2,031 
4,765 13 87 1,087 3,192 
nga 886 975) 158 975| 2,704) 7,073 
Iran (Persia).......- 3,167 2 4 7 810 ,344 
ptinabesdanse 5,496 366 1,854 400 963 1,913 
BOakP oc cceccccceces= 49,928 21,278 lll 428 21,859 6,253 
pa 2,592 241 49 182 459 1,662 
OO ee 146,083 40,479 2 124 61,671 43,807 
Kwantung.........- 6,650 at wadeaidl ean 1,762 4,200 
pO eC ER 57,468 1,252 754 2,056| 12,675) 40,731 
Netherlands Indies... 31,007 787 46 818 7,197 22,159 
Netherlands W . Indies 
( | OR RET 15,876 46 346 1,312 2,961 11,211 
Netheriands........-. 869 6,566 3,165 4,826 7,979 11,332 
Newfoundland and 
ae ETE 6,262 251 1,505 3,558 
New Zealand.......- 11,777 1, 61 581 2,225 7,570 
atadimoowed 14,568 1,218 1,141 1,843 4,090 6,276 
Panama, Republic of. 12,921 32 189 1,149 1,167 10,384 
Panama Canal Zone. 25,592 236 802 3,544 4,735 16,276 
csidummgiatihinaemumndet 15,033 75 14 442 2/040] 11,551 
Philippine Islands _... 68,797 669 903 7,257 8,606 51,363 
Portugal ecescoececece 12,800 2,808 38 57 3,640 6,256 
ORR. cosccccéucces 21,982 6,513 12 35 6,236 9,186 
Ge iniamnvasnnine ,589 ,038 964 1,693 8,709} 18,185 
Switzerland. ........ 18,725, 1,960 573 1,568} 9,621 5,003 
TR apeceovevcess 480 236 8 293) 849 5,088 
Union of South Africa) 60,265 234 5 826 10,963 48 236 
Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics...... 54,129 9 Sl ere 20,191 31,538 
United Kingdom..... 5,368 80,278 9,090 40,071} 154,835) 301,004 
GO neawecescoes 7,515 54 1 74 3,182 3,991 
CEE innnccctone 46,810 104 331 5,408 3,386 37,581 
a Exports Negligible 
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Imports of Merchandise for Consumption 
(Corrected to Sept. 30, 1940) 
(Value in Thousands of Dollars—000 Omitted) 









































Manuf'd 
Geographic Dtviston Crude Crude |Foodstuffs| Semt- | Fintshed 
and Taal Matert- Food- & Beo- | Manu- | Manu 
Country Imports als stuffs erages | factures | factures 
4,070 50,856 76,156 96,744 
23,677 14,783 87,259) 101,186 
51,305 65,592 23,807 6,840 
78,096 9,527 46 042 2,793 
22,360 51,955; 121,620 67,996 
243 1,919 803 543 
15,764 767 14,004 1,055 
Petes ccccesccess 1,674,909] 637,149) 195,514| 195,398| 369,691) 277,157 
44,247 755 5,101 3,489 373 
10,314 19 810 750 472 
2,492 114 141 13,589 8,059 
20,320 39,368 2,327 2,601 570 
28,685 5,548 540 4,990 31,717 
108 ,087 43 134 60,290 84 
SE mathe 247 
33,690 23,436 14,016 87,134 97 640 
12,341 5,652 225 159 
5,061 479 420 28,480) 89 
19,793 1,519 1,914 29,086 8,963 
1,358 FO re 94 317 
10,868 3,939 63,191 469 1,612 
195 49 208 146 332 
91 2,236 1,070 106 130 
355 1,940 15 139 296 
4,473 18 56 26 102 
— EE 20 2,990 1,076 
3,577 940 6,433 7,002 13,789 
1,231 6 102 2,335 2,048 
2,780 St iainues 80 9 
6,998 355 2,748 1,292 280 
549 1,468 3 18 62 
101 6,395 4 3 180 
146 195 276 1,679 295 
2,655 oo “<a -«eesae 1,675 
=F a whateen 84 
5,031 427 8,487 2,217 6,997 
172 222 320 13 107 
63,642 2,003 5,695 4,367 16,217 
8 11 178 604 q 
17,106 12,928 576 8,810 2,989 
76,285 6,138 3,433 11,369 1,715 
98 15 14,228 520 
1,864 345 778 2,652 2,365 
193 241 768 116 3,542 
3,575 85 1,109 42 45 

ay 645 1 1,212 4,836 501 
Panama, Republic of. 2,633 27 2,526 1 4 74 
Panama Canal Zone. . 512 14 162 Pan eae 335 

i 10,141 3,883 35 497 5,627 99 
Philippine Islands... . ,894 11,470 208 37,513 6,940 6,764 
Di edetniadbood 5,849 1,818 24 1,457 2,346 204 
Dit tincdbecasoos 8,824 952 1,190 5,005 1,150 527 
A ARTE 16,667 1,280 1 140 11,165 4,081 
Switzerland ........- 15,779 (A. 1,432 2,076 12,144 
Gt i oastinaanesdo 12,701 10,665 222 386 1,376 51 
Union of South Africa 31,291 26,745 299 31 ,990 226 
Union of Soviet Social- 

Republics... ... 16,964 14,720 93 321 1,442 388 
United Kingdom. .... 92,572 10,100 316 20,647 18,905 42,603 
CR i nancies 10,288 So wy 807 88 20 
Venesuela.__........ 23,929 14,794 3,459 3 4,883 790 

bStatistics include trade with the German-occupied areas in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 
— > - — 
Lumber Production and Shipments During Four 


Weeks Ended Sept. 28, 1940 
We give herewith data on identical mills for four weeks 
ended Sept. 28, 1940 as reported by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association on Oct. 28: 
An average of 466 mills reported as follows to the National Lumber Trade 
Barometer for the four weeks ended Sept. 28, 1940: 

















Production | Shtpments Orders 
(In 1,000 Feet) — sail 
1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Softwoods......-.-- 995,952; 921,533) 1,071,687) 1,020,267) 1,185,528) 1,243,029 
Hardwoods - - . . . . -.- 36,970 34,940 41,765 45,249 42.688) 59,984 
__ Total lumber _ . - - - - 1,032,922! 956,473(1,113,452 1,065,516! 1,228,216) 1,303,013 





Production during the four weeks ended Sept. 28, 1940, as reported by 
tnese mills, was 8% above that of corresponding weeks of 1939. Softwood 
production in 1940 was 8% above that of the same weeks of 1939 and 14% 
above the record of comparable mills during the same period of 1938. 
Hardwood output was 6% above production of the 1939 period. 

Shipments during the four weeks ended Sept. 28, 1940, were 4% above 
those of corresponding weeks of 1939, softwoods showing a gain of 5% and 
hardwoods, loss of 8%. 

Orders received during the four weeks ended Sept. 28, 1940, were 6% 
below those of corresponding weeks of 1939. Softwood orders in 1940 were 
5% below those of similar period of 1939 and 55% above the same weeks 
of 1938. Hardwood orders showed a loss of 29% as compared with cor- 
responding weeks of 1939. 

On Sept. 28, 1940, gross stocks as reported by 397 softwood mills were 
3,501,604 M feet, the equivalent of 102 days’ average production (three- 
year average 1937-38-39) as compared with 3,517,824 M feet on Sept. 30, 
1939, the equivalent of 102 days’ average production. 

On Sept. 28, 1940, unfilled orders as reported by 394 softwood mills were 
1,116,940 M feet. the equivalent of 33 days’ average production, compared 
with 990,843 M feet on Sept. 28, 1939, the equivalent of 29 days’ average 


production. 
—— 
Report of Lumber Movement Week Ended Sept. 28, 1940 


Lumber production during the week ended Sept. 28, 1940, 
was 5% less than in the previous week; shipments were 7% 
less; new business 8% less, according to reports to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association from regional 
associations covering the operations of representative hacd- 
wood and softwood mills. Shipments were 9% above pro- 
duction; new orders, 9% above production. Compared with 
the corresponding week 0: 1939, production was 8% greater, 
shipments 4% less, and new business, 13% loss. The in- 


dustry stood at 77% of the seasonal weekly average of 1929 
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production and 84% of average 1929 shipments. 
ciation further reported: 
Year-to-Date Comparisons 

Reported production for the 39 weeks of 1940 to date was 8% above 
corresponding weeks of 1939; shipments were 6% above the shipments 
and new orders were 6% above the orders of the 1939 period. For the 
39 weeks of 1940 to date, new business was 9% above production, and 
shipments were 4% above production. 

Supply and Demand Comparisons 

The ratio of unfilled orders to gross stocks was 31% on Sept. 28, 1940, 
compared with 29% a year ago. Unfilled orders were 12% greater than 
a year ago; gross stocks were 2% less. 

Softwoods and Hardwoods 

During the week ended Sept. 28, 1940, 479 mills produced 265,394,000 
feet of softwoods and hardwoods combined; shipped 289,823,000 feet: 
booked orders of 289,576,000 feet. Revised figures for the preceding week 
were mills, 514; production, 278,086,000 feet; shipments, 311,128,000 feet; 
orders, 313,760,000 feet. 

Lumber orders reported for the week ended Sept. 28, 1940, by 396 soft- 
wood mills totaled 277,305,000 feet; or 10% above the production of the 
same mills. Shipments as reported for the same week were 276,662,000 
feet, or 9% above production. Production was 253,066,000 feet. Reports 
from 100 hardwood mills give new business as 12,271,000 feet, or 5% 
below production. Shipments as reported for the same week were 13,161,- 
000 feet, or 7% above production. Production was 12,328,000 feet. 

Identical Mill Comparisons 

Production during week ended Sept. 28, 1940, of 385 identical softwood 
mills was 250,926,000 feet, and a year ago it was 233,024,000 feet; ship- 
ments were respectively 274,392,000 feet, and 283,749 feet: and orders 
received 275,561,000 feet, and 313,744,000 feet. In the case of hardwoods, 
89 identical mills reported production this year and a year ago 10,824,000 
feet and 9,620,000 feet: shipments 11,690,000 feet, and 14,192,000 feet, 
and orders 11,326,000 feet and 15,643,000 feet. 

— 
Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 

We give herewith latest figures received by us from the 
National Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation 
to activity in the paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 93% of the 
total industry, and its program includes a statement each 
week from each member of the orders and production, and 
also a figure which indicates the activity of the mill based 
on the time operated. These figures are advanced to equal 
100%, so that they represent the total industry. 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


12, 1940 
The Asso- 




















Unfilled 
Orders | | _Orders | Percent of Activity 
Pertod Received Production | Remaining | 
Tons | Tons | Tons | Current | Cumulative 
Month of— | 
,,, 628,155 579,739 167,240 72 aa 
February .........- | 420,639 453,518 137,631 70 oa 
SEs. 46 cebscecce | 429, 449,221 129,466 69 an 
AEranecdtpocsa 520,907 456,942 193,411 70 nite 
tnedhalilasnad | 682.490 | 624.184 | 247.644 76 =e 
,. eee 508 | 509,781 236 693 79 ee 
GE ae ebdecacsctevc 544, 587,339 196,037 72 wn 
Be aedacavecon 452,613 487,127 162,653 74 tie 
September......... 468,8 470,228 163,769 72 — 
Week Ended— 
S| Bit nencpecne 113,834 122,037 196 ,037 74 73 
Ms Ge weatecones | ,901 123,429 179,044 74 73 
, Ok ee 117,268 x 173,438 73 73 
Ss ies baneveeen 112,970 121,226 169,142 74 73 
p  & Seeerwwes 115,474 122,212 162,653 74 73 
Gt 7 sanhtacsooe ,066 97,766 157,043 60 73 
Gies Bie etcccosces 120,662 123,418 154,311 76 73 
Be Bh canscessaes 128,087 23,281 159,161 74 73 
Gt, Elda mcd ctoate 128,055 125,763 163,769 78 73 
PE EER: 131,737 128,203 167,953 78 73 








Note—Untfilied orders of the prior week pilus orders received, less production, do 
pot necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent; 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items make necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


= 
— 





Canadian Wheat Yield Second Largest in History, 
Says Bank of Montreal in Final Crop Report of 
Season 

In its final crop report of the season, issued on Oct. 10° 
the Bank of Montreal states that the year 1940 goes upon 

record as a year of good crops in Canada as a whole and as a 

year of extraordinarily g crops in the prairie provinces, 

where the wheat yield is the second largest in history and 
may prove, when returns are complete, to be actually the 
largest. ‘To this general picture there have been local ex- 
ceptions,” according to the Bank, “certain crops in Ontario 
have been adversely affected by cold, wet weather and 
certain crops in British Columbia by shortage of moisture 
during the growing season.’”” The Bank’s report continued: 

For the prairie provinces preliminary estimates place this year's total 
wheat crop as slightly below that of the record production of 1928. The 
grain is generally high grade. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates 
wheat production of the three prairie provinces at 534,000,000 bushels, 
which is 71,481,000 bushels larger than the third estimate of last year’s 
crop and compares with a 10-year average of 307,013,000 bushels. The 
estimated average wheat yields by provinces follow: Manitoba 20.2 bushels, 

Saskatchewan 16.7 bushels, Alberta 23.4 bushels. The 1940 wheat acreage 

in the prairie provinces, officially estimated at 27,750,000 acres, is the 

largest on record and is more than 1,900,000 acres in excess of last year. 
Production of coarse grains is slightly higher than in 1939 and winter feed 

supplies are generally sufficient. Production of oats is estimated at 251,- 

500,000 bushels and of barley at 89,000,000 bushels. Threshing is virtually 

finished in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In Alberta operations have been 

delayed by frequent rains, but threshing is now about 75% completed. 

Wheat marketings have been affected by governmental restrictions, but 

from Aug. 1 to Oct. 3 deliveries by farmers to country elevators totalled 

156,724,000 bushels, compared with 259,198,000 bushels in the same period 

last year. 

In Quebec province well up to average yields are reported of hay grain, 
roots, apples, small fruits, tobacco and maple products. In Ontario the 
hay crop was heavy, fall wheat a good yield, and late roots, except potatoes. 
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are promising, but spring grains were damaged by wet weather at harvesting. 

Small fruits were plentiful, but the yields ef most tree fruits, as well as of 

corn and tobacco, were substantially below average. In the Maritime 

provinces a fair to average harvest of all the main staples is generally in- 
dicated, with the exception that apples will be a light crop, owing to ex- 
tensive damage by storms. In British Columpia the hay crop was heavy, 
yields of tree fruits good and the crop of tomatoes a record one. Slightly 
below-average were the grain, root and vegetable crops. 

—__—_ - - 

Total Non-Agricultural Employment in August In- 
creased by Over 490,000 Workers from July, Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins Reported—Total Reached 
36,000,000 Workers—WPA Employment Decreased 
in August 

Total non-agricultural employment in August, 1940 
topped all preceding August levels since 1929, with the single 
exception of August, 1937, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins reported on Sept. 25. The increase of over 430,000 
workers in non-agricultural occupations from July to August 
brought August, 1940 employment to nearly 36,000,000, an 
increase of 1,130,000 over a year ago, her report showed. 
“The gains in factory employment and pay rolls were wide- 
spread, 75 of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed 
reporting increased employment and 80 reporting larger 
pay rolls,” she said. ‘Total factory employment rose 4% 
indicating the return of 310,000 workers to jobs, more than 
double the usual seasonal gain. Weekly factory pay rolls 
were 7.5% or more than $13,600,000 greater than in the 
preceding month. The usual July-August increases are 1.8% 
in employment and 3.1% in pay rolls.’’ Miss Perkins went 
on to state: 

As in the immediately preceding months, expansion in industries manu- 
facturing materials for national defense continued to highlight the employ- 
ment picture. New highs in employment were registered in shipbuilding, 
aircraft, engines, aluminum manufactures, machine tools, and explosives. 
Estimated employment in these industries in August, 1940 and the gains 
over the month interval and in comparison with 1937, the most recent year 
of peak employment. were as follows: 

















Gains in Aggregate Em ploy- 
Estimated ment Between 
Industry Number of 
| Wage Earners |July, 1940, and, Average 1937 & 
| August, 1940 | August, 1940 | August, 1940 
a ll gle se | 98,000 5,500 | 35,700 
RAs > > aerbnbonnntdebend 80,400 4,700 56,400 
Bn sss oi de his die ouedmnaiiatialag 55,800 2,400 22,900 
Aluminum manufactures - -_--.-- 28 ,600 900 4,900 
Machine tools._........-------- | 67.300 700 | 20:100 
ATR AE rR Te { 8,300 500 2,900 








Other manufacturing industries stimulated directly or indirectly by war 
orders aad in which large employment gains were shown included: steel, 
12,600; sawmills, 10,500; foundries, 9,900; men’s clothing, 8,400; electrical 
machinery, 7,100; and woolen and worsted goods, 6,600. Canning and 
preserving firms showed a seasonal employment increase of 60,700 wage 
earners and women’s clothing factories, a seasonal gain of 33,500. Factories 
manufacturing automobiles and automobile parts expanded their forces by 
21,800 workers, reflecting the production of new models. The meat packing 
industry reported a larger-than-seasonal lay-off of 5,600 workers and the 
baking industry, a reduction of 1,000 workers. 

In addition to the substantial gain in factory employment, more than 
40,000 additional workers were employed on Federai and private con- 
struction projects in August. In the field of transportation and public 
utilities, about 17,000 workers were added and in the group of mining 
industries a net gain of 8,000 workers was shown. Employment in the 
Federal, State, and local government service increased by 50,000. In 
wholesale and retail trade combined, employment declined by about 4,000, 
reflecting the mid-summer recession in retail-trade activity. Wholesale 
trade firms reported a small seasonal gain. In the group of financial and 
service industries, a loss of approximately 5,000 workers was shown between 
July and August. 

The net gain of 8,000 workers in the group of mining industries was due 
largely to the employment gain of 2.9% in bituminous coal mines, which also 
reported an increase in pay rolls of 10.8%, stepping up production in re- 
sponse to increased industrial demand. In anthracite coal mining. an 
employment decline of 1% was accompanied by a pay roi! loss of 9.3% which 
reflected decreased production, due in part to the observance of a religious 
holiday during the first half of August. Metal mines reported employment 
and pay rolls gains of 0.7% and 8.5% which raised the levels of this industry 
to the highest point since November, 1937. Quarries increased their woring 
forces by 1.4% while oil wells curtailed employment by 0.5%. 

In the public utilities, slight employment declines in telephone and 
telegraph and street railways and busses were offset by an employment 
gain of 0.7% in electric light and power which was accompanied by a pay 
roll increase of 1.7%. 

Employment and pay rolls in hotels and laundries showed slight contra- 
seasonal gains of less than 1%, while dyeing and cleaning plants reduced 
their employees and pay rolis seasonally by 2.1% and 2.4%, respectively. 
Brokerage houses curtailed employment and pay rolls by 2.7%, and 5.4%, 
respectively, while a slight employment increase (0.2%) in insurance firms 
was accompanied by a pay roll less of 0.3%. 

Retail stores reported declines of usual seasonal proportions, 0.8%, in 
employment and 1.6% in pay rolls between July and August. Between 
August, 1939, and August, 1940, the employment and pay roll gains were 
2.4% and 4.2%, respectively. Employment declined seasonally in depart 
ment stores by 1.9% and pay rolls dropped 3.3%. Variety stores reported 
losses in employment and pay rolls of 1.3% and 2.5%, respectively, and the 
employment recession in other retail lines included groceries, 0.7%; auto 
mobiles, 1.1%: men's clothing, 3.6%; women’s clothing, 3.5%; shoes, 5.2%: 
furniture and lumber, 0.2% each. Among the retail lines reporting increased 
employment were filling stations, dealers in electrical supplies, plumbing 
equipment, cigars, drugs, jeweiry, and fuel and ice. 

Wholesale trade firms reported an employment gain of 0.9% which 
corresponded closely to the average percentage change between July and 
August for the past 11 years. Pay rolls, which showed virtually no change 
from July to August over this latter period, increased by 0.5% between 
these two months in 1940. Gains were general among the various whole 
sale lines, the most pronounced seasonal percentage increases occurring in 
firms dealing in farm products (10.8%), assemblers and country buyers 
(8.0%), farm supplies (3.2%), general merchandise (4.3%), and jewelry 
and optical goods (8.2% 
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Employment in the private building construction industry increased 
4.8% from July to August. Weekly pay rolls were up 6.4%. The July to 
August employment gain was greater-than-seasonal, the 1939 August 
increase being 0.8% and the corresponding month gain during the 1932-39 
period averaging 3%. Employment in August, 1940 was 15.1% above 
August, 1939, and pay rolls were 19.7% above the level of a year ago. 


Further details as contained in the Labor Department’s 
announcement follow: 


All of the geographic divisions except the Mountain States reported 
increases. The greatest gain (24.3%) occurred in the East South Central 
States, due principally to accelerated war-materials plant construction in 
Tennessee. Extensive hotel and residential development constructionjin 
Florida contributed to an employment increase of 8.7% for the South 
Atlantic area. The changes in employment and pay rolls over the month 
for the nine geographic divisions were as follows: 











| Employment Payrou 
Area | Percentage Change from| Percentage Change from 

July, 1940 July, 1940 
New England Sta.es...........-..-.- +2.8 +7.8 
Middle Atlantic States. _._..._._--- +3.7 +6.9 
East North Central States -_- - - - -- ~~ +50 +5.3 
West North Central States ----_----- +0.5 +1.9 
South Atlantic States __.._...__.-.-- +8.7 +74 
East South Central States _-_-__----- +24.3 +25.0 
West South Central States _--_ ----- | +0.1 +1.8 
are —4.9 —3.7 
Pe int net Ga cain elk dh iain +5.1 +6.6 





General contractors reported increased employment of 9% while special 
trades contractors registered a 1.1% gain. Employment continued to in- 
crease in nine of the 15 special building trades surveyed, principally in 
plastering (8.5%), carpentering (6.8%), and glazing (4.1%). Notable 
recessions were in brick and stone masonry (5.1%) and structural steel 
erection (15.4%). 

The reports on which the figures are based do not cover construction pro- 
jects financed by the Work Projects Administration, the Public Works 
Administration, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or by regular 
appropriation of the Federal, State or local governments. 

There was no marked change in the general wage rates of workers in the 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries surveyed. Of the ap- 
proximately 28,300 manufacturing establishments reporting in August, 
106 reported wage-rate increases. These increases affected about 16,000 
of the approximately 4,750,000 wage earners covered in the survey and 
averaged 7.3%. Among them were 11 paper and pulp mills (affecting 
2.700 workers), three woolen mills (1,800), 13 men’s clothing factories 
(1,600), and two aircraft factories (1,500). 

In the group of non-manufacturing industries the only significant wage 
increases were in street railways and busses and in the distribution of 
natural gas. Sixteen hundred workers employed on street railways and 
busses received a 1.5% wage-rate increase and nearly 900 employees in the 
natural gas industry received increase ranging from 3 to 5%. 

Substantial gains in employment over the month interval were general 
in all but the West Central and Mountain regions. The principal increases 
as compared with a year ago were largely concentrated in the same areas. 
Increases of 5% or more since August of last year were shown in Vermont, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pengsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Maryland, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Tennessee and Florida. 
Only four States showed net declines of 1% or more over the year. 


Employment on Public Construction and Relief Programs 


The accelerated pace of the National defense program was reflected in 
employment figures on construction projects financed by regular Federai 
appropriations. Large gains on the construction of naval vessels and public 
roads together with appreciable increases on many other types of projects 
brought the number of workers employed up to 335,000 for the month 
ended Aug. 15. Payroll disbursements amounted to $37,936,000. 

In the month ended Aug. 15, only 60,000 men were working on construc- 
tion projected financed by the Public Works Administration. Payrolls 
were $6,093,000. Employment on low-rent projects of the United States 
Housing Authority showed a gain of about 500 during the same period. 
Preliminary figures indicate that employment on State-financed road 
projects increased 11,000 in August, bringing the number of workers up to 
209,000. 

Increased non-agricultural employment was felt on work relief projects 
of the Work Projects Administration where the number of persons at work 
decreased 4,000 in August. Payroll disbursements to the 1,647,000 workers 
on these projects totaled $94,580,000. Employment on Federal agency 
projects under the WPA fell from 118,000 in July to 71,000 in August. 

The National Youth Administration furnished employmnet to an addi- 
tional 52,000 persons on the out-of-school work program in August. 

Employment in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps rose from 317 ,- 
000 in July to 325,000 in August. Payrolis for the month were $14,381,000. 

Materials valued at $10,604,000 were ordered on construction projects 
financed by the PWA during the month ended Aug. 15. Orders were 
placed for materials valued at $78,153,000 on construction projects financed 
from regular Federal appropriations and on Federal agency projects under 
the WPA material orders placed totaled $466,000. Contractors on low-rent 
projects of the United States Housing Authority placed orders for materials 
valued at $7,098,000. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS ON PROJECTS FINANCED WHOLLY OR 
PARTIALLY FROM FEDERAL FUNDS AND ON ROADS FINANCED 
FROM FROM STATE FUNDS, AUGUST, 1940 

(Figures in Thousands) 





























Employment Payrolls 
Class Change from Change from 
| Aug., Aug., |————_—"—_- 
1940 July, ,August,| 1940 July, ;August, 
.: 1940 1939 a 1940 1939 
Construction Projectts— $ $ $ 
Financed by PWA-.b..........-! —16| —203| 6,093)—1,621/|—17,726 
Financed by regular Federal ap- 
progriatieRs.6....cccccccccccs 335 +17 +59) 37,936) +3,289| +9,841 
U. 8. Housing Authority.c.....- 51 +5 +33) 5,385) —145/+3,288 
WPA Program— 
Federal Agency projects under 
Gad We aliewenetanecchanucc 71 —37 —7| 2,765|—1,612| —827 
Projects oper. by the WPA.d..... 1,647 —4| —188) 94,580) —450/-13,570 
NYA Projeds— 
Student work program.d..._... ——— a —l oe Siete —5 
Out-of-school work program .d..-. 240 +52 +29| 4,778)+1,445| +633 
Civilian Conservation Corps .e.-.-. 325 +8) —S8/ 14,381) +234) —436 
ae 209 +11 +53! 16,091'+ 1,395! +4,185 





a Preliminary. b Employment figures are maximum number for the months 
ended July 15 and Aug. 15. c Employment figures, except for Federal-aid road 
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projects, are maximum number fo. the months ended July 15 and Aug. 15. Em- 
ployment and payrolls on Federal-aid roads for the calendar month ended Aug. 31 
are estimated. d Figures are for the calendar months ended July 31 and Aug. 31. 
e Figures on employment are for the last day of the month; payrolls for the entire 
month. f Employment and payrolls for the month ended Aug. 31 are estimated. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 





Change 
Aug. 1939 


to 
Aug. 1940 


Change 
Aug. to 
July 1940 


Aug., 1940 
(Prelim- 
inary) 


July, 1940 





Total non-agricultural em- 


3 
E 


35,986 ,000 | 35,553,000) + 433,000 +1130,000 
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computing the index numbers. These indexes are not adjusted for seasons! 
variation. 

The data for manufacturing, mining, building construction, laundries, 
and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only; those for railroads cover 
all employees while the data for water transporattion cover employees on 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trades only. The data for 
other industries exclude proprietors and firm members, corporation, officers 
executives, and others whose work is mainly supervisory. 





Employment 
% Change from— 
Aug., 


1940 | July, 
° 1940 





Industry Indez 








Auwg., 
1939 





Employees in non-agricul- 


tural establishments. ._|29,843,000/29,413,000 
.-| 9,854,000) 9,544.000 

845,000 
1,420,000 


3,035,000 
6,704,000 
4,220,000 


"837.000 
1,379,000 
3,018,000 


6,078,000 
4,213,000 


+ 430,000 
+310,000 

+8,000 
+41,000 


+ 17,000 
—4,000 
+7,000 
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4,395,000! 4,344,000! +51,000 


govt., incl armed forces 





Estimates of ‘“Total Non-agricultural Employment,”’ given on the first 
line of the above table, represent the estimated total number of persons 
engaged in gainful work in the United States in non-agricultural industries, 
including proprietors and firm members, self-employed persons, casual 
workers, and domestic servants. The series for ‘“‘Employees in Non- 
agricultural Establishments" is limited to employees only and does not 
include proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servants or casual 
workers. Neither set of figures includes persons employed on WPA or 
NYA projects or enrollees in CCC camps. The estimates for ‘‘Employees 
in Non-agricultural Estabiishments’’ are shown separately for each of seven 
major industry groups. Tables giving figures .or each group, by months, 
for the period trom January, 1929, to date are available on request. 

The tigures represent the number of persons working at any time during 
the week ending nearest the middie of each month. The totals for the 
United States have been adjusted to conform to the figures shown by the 
1930 Census of Occupations for the number of non-agricultural ‘gainful 
workers’’ less the number shown to have been unemployed for one week or 
more at the time of the census. 

Indexes of employment and payrolls for all manufacturing industries 
combined class I steam railroads, and for those non-manufacturing industries 
for which information is available, are shown below for August, 1940, with 
percentage changes from July, 1940, and August, 1939. The three-year 
average 1923-25 is used as a base in computing the indexes for the manu- 
industries and class I steam railroads. For the other non-manufacturing 
industries information for years prior to 1929 is not available from the 
Bureau's records, and the as-month average for 1929 is used as a base in 
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Water transportation 


* Preliminary. a Revised series—adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 
b Source: Lnterstate Commerce Commission. c Not available. d Leas than one- 
tenth of 1%. e Revised series—Retuall trade indexes adjusted to 1935 Census, 
Public utility indexes to 1937 Census. f Covers street railways and trolleys and 
motor-bus operations of subsidiary, affiliated and successor companies. ¢ Cash 
Payments only; value of board, room and tips cannot be computed. h Based on 
estimates prepared by the United States Maritime Commission. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—ADJUSTED TO 1937 CENSUS 
OF MANUFACTURES (Three-Year Average 1923-25—100.0) 
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Wheat and Flour Export Programs Revised by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Ends Payments on Ship- 
ments to China 

Revision of the list of eligible destinations for shipments 
under the wheat and flour export programs was announced 
Oct. 8 by the Department of Agriculture. As tu the revisions 
the Department said: 

The revised programs, effective Oct. 8, provide for payments in connec- 
tion with exports of wheat from Pacific Coast ports to the Philippines 
or to European destinations; and for export of wheat flour from that area 
to the Philippines, and from all parts of the continental United States 
to any country or place in the Americas and aijacent islands, except 
Puerto Rico, Alaska and the Canal Zone, and to islands east of the 
Americas lying on or west of 40 degrees West Longitude. 

Before today’s revisions the export programs included provisions for 
payments in connection with exportation of wheat and flour from Pacific 
Cost ports to Hongkong and China, as well as to the Philippines. 


- 
>> 


4,476,873 Tons of Sugar Delivered in First Eight Months 
of 1940, Reports AAA 


The Sugar Division of the Agricu tural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration issued on Oct. 5 its monthly statistical state- 
ment covering the first eight months of 1940, consolidating 
reports obtained from cane sugar refiners, beet sugar proces- 
sors, importers, and others. Total deliveries of sugar during 
the period January-August, 1940, amounted to 4,476,873 short 
tons, raw value, compared with 4,346,705 tons during the 
corresponding period last year. The Division's report con- 


tinued : 
Distribution of sugar in continental United States during the first eight 


months of 1940. in short tons, raw value, was as follows: 





Seen wees He pee CEN Din. n.c dincdincasbsctesccccsiacedsodecss 5,813 
Refined sugar by refiners (Table 2, less exports) ...............--..... 2,836,040 
TS BE CEE CE ED UP cw cccccncheseenishocsssncesauccsooe 1,046,471 
Importers of direct consumption sugar (Table 3)_..............-..... 531,914 
Malniand cane mills for direct consumption (Table 4)_............... 56,635 

QR vc cbdidticnbdscdindsrcdssssndsbdicbitinneacsusnincenéabsen 4,476,873 


The distribution of sugar for local consumption in the Territory of 
Hawaii for the first eight months of 1940 was 24,469 tons, and in Puerto 
Rico 46,152 tons (Table 5). 

Stocks of sugar on hand Aug. 21, 1940, and comparative figures for 
1939, in ehort tons, raw value, not including rawe for processing held by 
importers other than refiners, were as follows: 

















1940 1939 
DEST CONT is dntodadncidvisorascsnceusceesnena 526.770 323.352 
amass 66N8G.. 6 cce coc cccaseoceccecesastosecese 407.380 417.682 
O86 SURar MIGRRIUD.. .cccceccocssccocecescscoeccs 451.470 635,782 
Importers’ direct-consumption sugar.........-....- 127,398 174,309 
Maliniand cane factories.............-.....---.---- 12,309 20,657 
GE, cndcnbbenitobrnavetaisamenehiimnmesbeet 1,525,327 1,571,782 





These data were obtained in the administration of the Sugar Act of 1937. 
The statement of charges against the 1940 sugar quotas during January- 
Avgust was made public on Sept. 12. (This report was given in our 
issue of Sept. 28, page 1806.—Ed.) 

TABLE 1—RAW SJGAR: REFINERS’ STOCKS, RECEIPTS, MELTINGS 
AND DELIVERIES FOR DIRECT CONSUMPTION FOR JANUARY- 


AUGUST, 1940. 
(In Short Tons, Raw Value) 
































Stocks on Delivertes |Lost by| Stocks on 
Source of Supply Jan. 1, | Recetpts |Meltings | for Direct Fire, | Aug. 31, 
1940 Consum;tion| &c, 1940 

Ns a aie 250,845] 1,243,448 1.225.352} 2,031 23 887 
| SS 46,212 968.183} 642,925 1,235 0 70,235 
Puerto Rico.......-. 37,187| 408,972) 376,129 232 0 69,798 
Phillipines. ........ 17,902} 605,036} 516,731 70 2 106,135 
Continental raws...| 117,162) 129,874) 236,256 2,245 2 8,533 
Virgin Islands. ..... 0 0 0 0 0 
Other countries... .. 9,397 33,959) 38,174 0 0 6,182 
Miscellaneous... ... 0 11 lll 0 0 0 
0 478.705!3,089,583|3,035,678! 5,813 27 | 526,770 








Complied in the Sugar Division, from reports submitted by sugar refineries on 

Form 88-15 A. 

TABLE 2—STOCKS, PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES OF CANE AND 
BEET SUGAR BY UNITED STATES REFINERS AND PROCESSORS, 
JANUARY-AUGUST, 1940. 

(In Short Tons, Raw Value) 




















te Beet 
Refinertes a Factories 

Initial stocks of refined, Jan. 1, 1940........... 355,600 1,351,886 

I, paennaenebocengacssbeenennnensést 3,044,780 146,055 

DIGI s bc canta gougccccosgeecesnvcbosceoccs b2,993,000 ©1,046,741 

Final stocks of refined, Aug. 31, 1940.........-. 407 ,380 451,470 

Compiled by the Sugar Division, from reports submitted on Forms 88-16 A 
and SS-11 C by the sugar refineries and beet sugar factories. 


a The ’ figures are converted to raw value by using the factor 1.061725, 
which is the ratio of meltings of raw sugar to refined sugar produced during the 
years 1938 and 1939. 

b Deliveries include sugar delivered against sales for export. The Department 
of Commerce reports that exports of refined sugar amounted to 156,960 short tons, 
raw value, during the period January-August, 1940. 

c Larger than actual deliveries by a small amount representing losses in transit, 
through reprocessing, &c. 

TABLE 3—STOCKS, RECEIPTS AND DELIVERIES OF DIRECT-CON- 
SUMPTION SUGAR, FROM SPECIFIED AREAS, JANUARY-AUGUBT, 























1940 
(In Short Tons, Raw Value) 
Stocks on Delivertes | Stocks on 
Source of Supply Jan. 1, Receipts or Aug. 31, 
1940 Usage 1940 

GRR, ca nceccccesencovecesosse a89,805 321,203 ,063 a70,945 
Dl iétnnenantenoupetaibbannen 138 5.011 5.117 32 
pensedscesetboososes 11,313 172,455 146 ,832 36,936 
a 11,517 47,437 39,469 19,485 
MREEncs snocéncboasocaccoase 0 0 0 0 
China and Hongkong....-.....-.-. 0 115 115 0 
Other foreign areas............- 0 318 318 0 
DA cccccsdcoccsanocessicss 112,773 546,539 531,914 127,398 





Compiled in the Sugar Division from reports and information submitted by 
importers and distributors of direct-consumption sugar on Forms S8S-15 B and Ss-3. 


a Includes sugar in bond. 
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STOCKS, PRODUCTION AND 


TABLE 4—MAINLAND CANE MILLS’ 


DELIVERIES, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1940, 
(In Short Tons, Raw Value) 
Ser GOD A. TW es capes eneniabncabnenl 160.816 
Ci i ee lsh dwcisdnibiadieidaiseidiins 39,771 
Deliveries— For direct consumption..............--.......-.-------e 635 
For further hi cibinducdabdakunshdednahagboabadhéaseuloint 131,643 
Stocks on Aug. 31, 1940.........-.-. ninionguegibcdeubeenéenéhoadalinne 12,309 


TABLE 5—DISTRIRUTION OF SUGAR FOR T.OCAI. CONSUMPTION IN 
THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII AND PUERTO RICO, JANUARY- 
AUGUST, 1940, 

(In Short Tons, Raw Value) 


Dene any: GE Unb ndbincchansildbuebcatcebakdabhcchaiduncud 
BNESO Bike cdancdctnintnsnsenbididanelintnckentdedieibinainidned 46,152 





Farmers’ Cash Income in August Totaled $738,000,000, 
Says Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Cash income from farm marketings and Government pay- 
ments in August totaled $738,000,000, compared with the 
revised estimate of $708,000,000 in July and $717,000,000 in 
August, 1939, the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. 8S. 
glam of Agriculture reports in its September issue of 
“The Farm Income Situation.” The increase in income 
from farm marketings from July to August this year, it is 
stated, was slightly less than usual, as the lat ness of the 
cotton and tobacco crops resulted in the marketing of smaller 
than usual proportions of these crops during August, and 
income from meat animals increased slightly less than usual 
es this period. Income from grains and vegetables 
also declined slightly more than usual from July to August. 
On the other hand, income from fruits increased more than 
usual and there was less than the usual seasonal decline in 
income from dairy products. From the Bureau’s announce- 
ment we also quote: 

Cash income from farm marketings in August amounted to $696.000,000, 
compared with $675.000,000 in August last year. Income from grains, 
fruits and vegetables was larger than in August last year, but because of the 
sharp decline in income from tobacco and cotton, total income from crops was 
$300,000.000 in August, 1940, compared with $308,000,000 in August last 
year. Income from marketings from livestock and livestock products 
totaled $396 ,.000,000 in August. compared with $367 ,000,000 a year earlier, 
with income from both meat animals and dairy products showing substantial 
increases over the corresponding month last year. Income from poultry 
and eggs in August was the same as in July and the same as in August last 
year. Government payments, amounting to $42,000,000 in August, were 
$7,000,000 higher than in July and the same as in August last year. 
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Volume of Cocoa Futures Trading on New York Cocoa 
Exchange for 1939-40 Fiscal Year Above 10-Year 
Average, 1929-39 

Although volume of cocoa futures trading for the 1939-40 
fiscal year was less than the preceding year, it was still 
well ahead of the 10-year average, 1929-39, it was reported 
Oct. 8 by I. Henry Hirsch, President of the New York Cocoa 
Exchange at the annual meeting of the members held at 
the Exchange. Addressing the members on behalf of the 
Board of Managers, Mr. Hirsch said: 

During the past year trading in cocoa beans has been influenced adversely 
by the war, and the unsettled international situation has caused some 
decline in trading. The volume for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1940, 
was 65,732 contracts compared with 87,020 contracts in the 1938-39 year. 
However, last year’s trading was still substantially ahead of the 10-year 
average, 1929-39, which was 61,053 contracts. 

The fluctuation during the year was approximately 2%c. per pound. 
The highest price recorded was 6.55c. for the March, 1941, delivery, estab- 
lished in May, 1940. The lowest price was 8.97c. for the September, 1940, 
delivery, recorded in July and August, 1940. 


Reviewing the movement of prices since the opening of the 
Exchange in 1925, he pointed out that the highest price 
recorded was 17.99c. in March, 1927, and the lowest price 
was 3.03c. in March, 1933. 

Mr. Hirsch further stated: 

Conforming with its policy to furnish the trade with as much informa- 
tion as possible, the Exchange instituted this year the practice of reporting 
daily the number of contracts open at the close of trading on the previous 
day. This information doubtless has been of value to those who avail 
themselves of the facilities of the Exchange. 

> - 

Petroleum and Its Products—George A. Hill Cites 
Industry’s Ability to Handle Defense Needs— 
Anti-Trust Damage Suits Start—August World 
Crude Output Lower—Daily Average Oil Pro- 
duction Slumps—Crude Inventories Gain Sharply 
—A. P. I. Nominates Committee Members 

The American petroleum industry is both willing and 
capable of serving the national defense needs of the United 
States without compulsion and the 12 points laid out for the 
industry by the National Defense Advisory Commission can, 
and will be met by the industry without any “control or 
compulsion,” George A. Hill, Vice-President of the American 
Petroleum Institute told oil men gathered at the meeting of 
the East Texas chapter of the Institute’s division of produc- 
tion in Kilgore on Oct. 9. 

The address delivered by Mr. Hill, who is President of the 
Houston Oil Co. of Houston, Texas, was at the ceremonies 
commemorating the diseovery of the East Texas field. He 
listed the 12 policies and principles laid down by the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and exgiatned how the pe- 
troleum industry could adjust its operations to meet those 
requirements. Pointing out that the industry should carry 
on “operations as usual,”” Mr. Hill proposed that the Ameri- 
ean publie and industry be supplied with petroleum products 
and services necessary to the maintenance of normal business; 
that employees temporarily in military service be readily 
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reemployed upon their return; that payments of royalties 
and rentals to farms and landowners be continued; that the 
industry’s price structure be neither increased nor distorted; 
and that the general contribution of the industry to the 
national income and prosperity to be maintained. 

Mr. Hill also proposed that production of 100-octane 
gasoline be increased and provisions made for satisfactory 
storage and delivery of all petroleum products required by 
the Nation’s military machine. He recommended that the 
industry employ its research facilities and ingenuity to devise 
underground storage, aid in the manufacture of toluol and 
synthetic rubber, expand its transportation system, and so 
adjust the allocation of Government contracts that normal 
economie relationships and services shall not be disturbed. 
Promotion of a reasonable program of exploration for oil was 
suggested as a means of maintaining the underground supply 
of proved petroleum reserves which now exceeds 18,000,090,- 
go0 barrels. 

Unless the industry is restrained, it can continue its effi- 
cient operation at low cost under its present organization 
without divesture of essential elements, Mr. Hill declared, 
adding that ‘the maximum of service to the national defense 
and to preparedness can be rendered without resort, at this 
time, to experimentation and to the development and em- 
ployment of new controls.””’ He explained that under the 
constitutional system, there has been evolved a body of law 
which is in furtherance of conservation, elimination of waste 
and other desirable ends. 

“These laws and the cooperation of the industry,” he 
declared, “have served to maintain the integrity, continuity 
and serviceability of this great, free American enterprise, 
which is susceptible of prompt, adequate and effective mobili- 
zation of all of the essential requirements of national] defense 
without the necessity of the imposition of any authoritarian 
control. There is no phase of service, to the most exact 
requirements of netional defense and national preparedness, 
useful for the quick, faithful, efficient and patriotic dis- 
charge of the hig) est obligations of citizenship, that cannot 
he supplied through the voluntary service and voluntary 
cooperation of the oil industry under the leadership of the 
President of the United States and his National Defense 
Advisory Commission.” 

As the week ended, trial of the first of the many triple 
damage suits filed in Federal district courts in the middlewest 
by jobbers and consumers against the major oil companies 
convicted of anti-trust law violations at Madison two vears 
ago was under way before Federal Judge Nordbye in Minne- 
apolis. The plaintiff was the Twin Ports Oil Co. of Duluth, 
a jobber. While the suit originally named Pure Oil, Stand- 
ard of Indiana, Sinclair, Skelly, Shell, Phillips, Socony, 
Continental and Cities Service, the action was dismissed by 
the court against all but Pure Oil on the motion of the de- 
fendant. Pure Oil, it is understood, was the principal 
supplier of the Twin Ports company. The suits claim dam- 
ages of $187,917 as a result of the alleged price-fixing of the 
defendant and asks triple this amount as provided by the 
Sherman Act for violation of the law. The outcome of 
this case will serve as an indication of what may be in store 
for the oil companies in other cases where the amount of 
damages named is much higher. 

Reflecting the sharp curtailment in the United States, 
erude oil production for the world during August was off 
3,600,000 barrels from the previous month to 177,817,032 
barrels, according to “‘World Petroleum.’ However, the 
total was nearly 25,000,000 barrels above August last year 
when it will be remembered, many of the oil-producing States 
in the United States shut down production in protest against 
price cuts. The United States produced 108,526,350 bar- 
rels in August, off 4,718,000 barrels from July and 24,661,000 
better than August, 1939. Soviet Russia, second largest 

roducer was virtually unchanged but Venezuela, third 
largest producer, showed a sharp decline. 

aily average production of crude oil in the United States 
for the initial week of October was off 311,500 barrels to a 
daily total of 3,488,800 barrels, according to the American 
Petroleum Institute. The figure was far below the October 
market demand estimate of 3,580,000 barrels set by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, being nearly 92,000 barrels 
less. The sharp decline was due principally to curtailment 
of production in Texas. 

ells in the Lone Star State turned out only 1,188,950 
barrels, which represented a decline of 328,350 barrels from 
the svious week. [Illinois showed a decline of 4,150 
barrels in its daily average production which was off to 357,- 
200 barrels. A decline of 2,400 barrels for Kansas cut the 
daily average there to 191,150 barrels. Sharpest ex- 
a apa was shown on the West Coast with the California 

aily average climbing 10,800 barrels to a daily total of 599,- 
400 barrels. Oklahoma production was up 8,000 bareis 
to 413,800 barrels while Louisiana showed a gain of 1,850 
barrels with a daily average of 285,300 barrels. 

Inventories of domestic and foreign petroleum held in the 
United States showed a gain of 2,400, barrels during the 
final week of September, reaching a total of 264,609,000 
barrels, according to the United States Bureau of Mines. 
Holdings of domestic crude oil were up 2,368,000 barrels 
while stocks of foreign crude oil were up 32,000 banels. 
Heavy crude-oil stocks in California, not included in the 
a ual crude stocks were 191,000 barrels to 12,765,000 
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J. E. Dyer, of the New York office of Sinclair Refining 
Co., has been appointed Chairman of the division of mar- 
keting nominating committee which will nominate 20 mem- 
bers of the divisional general committee to serve in 1941 
and to be elected at the 21st annual meeting of the American 
Institute in November. : 

There were no price cuts posted this week. 

Prices of Typical Crude per Barrel at Wells 
(All gravities where A. P I degrees are not shown) 


NP dis nacamedincnaosmial 91:38 , WGateee, BIE, AO... <cccccccacscce $1.02 
GE, Ga dt ttbedabodadae 1 02, Rusk, Texas, 40 and over_........ 1.10 
I a a ll cht aise 1.05 |; Daret Creek ._......... lietldadideenalitel ; 

Western Kentucky...........---. .90 | Michigan crude.............. -76-1 03 
Mid-Cont’t, Okla., 40 and above... 1.03|Sunburst, Mont_................. : 

Rodessa, Ark., 40 and above_..... 1.25 | Huntineton, Calif., 30 and over... 115 
Smackover, Ark., 24 and over..... .73' Kettieman Hills, 39 and over...... 1.32 


REFINED PRODUCTS—TANKER RATES CONTINUE TO RISE 
—MOTOR FUEL INVENTORIES LOWE R—REFINERY 
OPERATIONS DECLINE—DECLINE IN FUEL OIL STOCKS 
REFLECTS SEASONAL DEMAND 


The seasonal movement of fuel oils from the Gulf Coast 
to Atlantic Seaboard ports continues to send tanker rates 
higher, accentuated by the shortage of boats. Price ad- 
vances of around 5 cents a barrel for all types of refined 
producers moved by tanker from the Gulf Coast were re- 
corded during the week, following similar advances marked 
up during the initial week of October. 

The usual fall slump in motoring and the subsequent 
decline in demand for gasoline held down withdrawals of 
motor fuel from storage tanks during the period ended 
Oct. 5. Stocks of finished and unfinished motor fuel, ac- 
cording to the mid-week report of the American Petroleum 
Institute, were off only 117,000 barrels, with the figure at 
the close of the week totaling 82,265,000 barrels of gasoline. 

With the decline in demand for motor fuel came further 
curtailment of refinery operations. Refineries ran at 82.5% 
of capacity, off 1.2 points from the previous week, but still 
far above normal for this season of the year. Daily average 
runs of crude oil to stills were off 45,000 barrels to 3,555,000 
baniels. 

Reversing the previous trend, stocks of residual fuel oils 
were off nearly 500,000 barrels, during the Oct. 5 period 
with demand reported mainly from the interior and on the 
East Coast, presumably from heavy industries engaged in 
filling defense orders. Gas oil and distillate stocks were up 
better than 200,000 barrels but cold weather will bring heavy 
demands upon the home heating fuels and the inventory 
figures should show steady declines then. 

There were no major changes in the Nation’s refined prod- 
uct price structure. 

U. S. Gasoline (Above 65 Octane), Tank Car Lots, F.O.B. Refinery 





New York— New York— Other Ctttes— 
Std.0U N.J.$.06 -.06% , | ae $.07%-.08 | Chicago...-- $.04%-.05% 
Socony-Vac. 06 -.06% iN canoes 08% -.08% | New Orleans. .06%-.07 
T. Wat OU. .08%- 08% Shell East’n .07%-.08 | Guif ports... 05% 
RichOil(Cal) 084% .08% Belsntecws 04% -05% 
Warner-Qu .07%-.08 

Kerosene, 41-43 Water White, Tank Car, F.O.B. Refinery 

New York— North Texas...... -- $.04 New Orleans $.05%-.05% 

(Bayonne) .......- $.06| Los Angeles.... .0344-.05' Tulsa....... OA -04% 
Fuel Oil, F.O.B. Refinery or Terminal 

N. Y. (Harbor)— California 24 plus D New Orleans C.....- $1 00 
Bunker C.... ... $1.50 $1.00-1.25| Phila., Bunker C.... 1.50 
Diesel ....... 2.10-2. 

Gas Oil, F.O.B. Refinery or Terminal 
N. Y. (Bayonne) Chicago— ‘eee ee $.02%-.03 
Ma wetecceeue Se Deocusccces $.053 
Gasoline, Service Station, Tax Included 

z New York........-- $.17 Newark ........... $.166 , Buffalo ............. $.17 

OTE. .ccsenene od ' DOSED wccnceecacce -l | Chicago eecenenccnas 17 
z Not including 2% city sales tax. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week Ended 
Oct. 5, 1940, Declined 311,150 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the 
daily average gross crude oil production for the week ended 
Oct. 5, 1940, was 3,488,800 barrels. This was a decline of 
311,150 barrels from the output of the previous week. 
The current week’s figures were below the 3,580,600 barrels 
calculated by the United States Department of the Interior 
to be the total of the restrictions imposed by the various 
oil-producing States during October. Daily average pro- 
duction for the four weeks ended Oct. 5, 1940, is estimated 
at 3,639,300 barrels. The daily average output for the week 
ended Oct. 7, 1939, totaled 3,435,850 barrels. Further 
details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Imports of petroleum for domestic use and receipts in bond at principal 
United States ports for the week ended Oct. 5 totaled 2,002,000 barrels, a 
daily average of 286,000 barrels, compared with a daily average of 172,857 
barrels for the week ended Sept. 28 and 233,321 barrels daily for the four 
weeks ended Oct. 5. ‘These figures include all oil imported, whether bonded 
or for domestic use, but it is impossible to make the separation in weekly 
statistics. 

Receipts of California oil at Atlantic Coast ports during the week ended 
Oct. 5 amounted to 198,000 barrels, a daily average of 28.286 barrels. 
Receipts were as follows: At Philadelphia, 98,000 barrels of gasoline; at 
New York, 70,000 barrels of gas oil; at Baltimore, 30,000 barrels of fuel oil. 

Reports received from refining companies owning 86.2% of the 4,535,000 
barrel estimated daily potential refining capacity of the United States 
indicate that the industry as a whole ran to stills, on a Bureau of Mines 
basis, 3,555,000 barrels of crude oil daily during the week, and that all 
companies had in storage at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit and in 
pipe lines as of the end of the week. 82,256,000 barrels of finished and un- 
finished gasoline. The total amount of gasoline produced by all com- 


panies is estimated to have been 11,760,000 barrels during the week. 
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The complete report for the week ended Oct. 5, 1940 follows in detail: 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
(Figures in Barrels) 















































(a) Actual Production 
B.of M. Four 
Calcu- Week Change Weeks Week 
lated State Ended from Ended Ended 
Requtre- | Allow- .5, | Previous | Oct. 5, Oct. 7, 
ments ables 1940 Week 1940 1939 
(October) 
Oklahoma... -...-.-..- 403 500) 390,000) b413,800| +8,800|) 408,200) 408,800 
nd pogue dasa 178,700; 188,450) b191,150| —2,400) 195,250) 144,050 
CER: Tip MOE lem tete b1,000 +600; 450) ...... 
Panhandle Texas. .--- 81,150} +1,850| 78,800) 77,400 
North Texas__.....- 120,700) —13,.700; 112,300 71,250 
West Central Texas _- 28,750} —4,000 .300} 25,850 
(. +” em 208,600; —45,500| 230,200) 211,850 
East Central Texas_- 63,500) —14,600 73,650 ,100 
East Texas......... 298 .700|\—149,350| 374,100) 294,600 
Southwest Texas_..- 199,150) —44,600; 219,300) 180,650 
Coastal Texas......- 188,400) —58,450} 214,100 . 
Total Texas. _..._- 1,305, 200| c1380 000) 1,188 ,950|—328 ,350/1,332,750'1,255,900 
North Louisiana--.._. 64,750 +350} 65,000} 66,000 
Coastal Louisiana--- 220,550; +1,500) 219,700) 187,100 
Total Louisiana...| 274,200) 269,631| 285,300 +1,850| 284,700) 253,100 
DECREE. 6 cntwons dit 70,700| 68,825 71,450| —3,000)| 72,950| 66,000 
Mississippi. .......- 9,000 b19,200| —3,250 Sie. ...seese 
Eras bichepiaiendescsaemnds 405,200 357,200} —4,150) 358,700) 330,500 
SPE 9,300 b19,800 + 1,900 18,550 
Eastern (not incl. Ili- 100,550 
nois and Indiana) -- 86 400 92,100} +2,200 90 450 
DR ccesaeneud 53,900 50,150 —150 50,100 68 ,000 
EE  ewecas cee 75,200 80,500 +3,600 77,200 64,150 
Montana........... 17,700 17,900) +650| 17,450) 16,250 
IN: = ws os ts betes onal 3,900 3,250) —300 3,400 3,700 
New Mexico_-_....-- 104,500} 99,500] 97,650) +50} 97,450) 108,550 
Total east of Calif_|2,997,400 2,889 ,400|—321,950 3 ,031,250,2,819,550 
LS «om esemioine 583,200) d571,000; 599,400) +10,800, 608,050) 616,300 











Total United States|3 ,580,600 13,488 800 —311,150 3,639,300.3,435,850 


a These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
oil based upon certain premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of 
October. As requirements may be supplied either from stocks, or from new pro- 
duction, contemplated withdrawals from crude oil inventories must be deducted from 
the mer ge estimated requirements to determine the amount of new crude to be 
produced. 

b Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Mississippi and Indiana figures are for week 
ended 7 a. m. Oct. 2. 

c This is the approximate net 31-day allowable as of Oct. 1. Past experience 
indicates it will increase as new wells are completed and if any upward revisions are 
made. It includes a net figure of approximately 368,000 barrels for East Texas 
after deduction for shutdowns. All fields in the State were ordered shut down for 
nine days, namely, Oct. 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 and 31. 

d Recommendation of Conse vation Committee of California Oll Producers. 

Note—The figures indicated above do not include any estimate of any oil which 
might have been surreptitiously produced. 

CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS: PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE AND STOCKS OF 
FINISHED AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL WEEK 
ENDED OCT. 5, 1940 

(Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 











‘ | 
Crude Runs\Gasoline| Stocks of Fin- a Stocks at 
to Stills |Produc'n tshed & Unfin-| Refineries, &c. 
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—}| at Re- | ished Gasoline | 
Distria Po- |P. C. Sineries |—-— ~~ ~~~ = 
ten- | Re- P.C.) Inel, Total | Total \|Gas Oil; Restd. 
tial | port |Daily|\Orer-| Natural| Fin- |Fin. «| & Dis-| Fuel 
Rate | ing | Aver.) ated | Blended | tshed |Unfin.| tillates ou 
East Coast---_- 643/100.0| 542) 84.3 1,345) 19,019} 19,848 17,918] 12,830 
Appalachian -. 156, 91.0; 123) 86.6 475) 2,851) 3,375 632! 574 
Ind., Ill., Ky_- 743| 90.2; 603) 90.0 2,369) 13,265) 13,913) 5,716; 3,393 
Okla., Kansas, 

Missouri _ _.. 420| 76.9| 267) 82.7 2984| 5,939) 6,181) 1,579) 2,279 
Inland Texas_- 280) 59.6) 116) 69.5 491; 1,221; 1,478 386) 1,566 
Texas Guif____| 1,071) 89.2) 849] 88.9 2.552) 11,765) 13,131| 8,539) 7,608 
Leuisiana Gulf 164| 97.6) 106) 66.3 323; 2,174) 2,507) 1,288) 1,834 
No. La. & Ark. 101) 51.5 40| 76.9 121 482 504 331 537 
Rocky Mtn... 121} 56.0 56) 82.4 224 822 913 126 441 
California... ..-. 836) 87.3) 523) 71.6 1,561! 13,778) 15,466) 10,342) 74,952 
Reported _..-.-. 86.2\3,225) 82.5; 10,445) 71,316) 77,316) 46,857|106,014 
Est. unreported 330 1,315) 4,840) 4,940) 1,330) 1,950 
xEst. tot. U. 8. 

Oct. 5,°40.| 4,535 3,555 11,760| 76,156) 82,256) 48,187| 107,964 

Sept. 28,°40.| 4,535 3,600 11,832| 76,205) 82,373) 47,986| 108,450 
*U.8. B.of M. x 

Oct. 5,°39- 3,562 y12,190' 65,920' 71,367! 38,453\114,123 





























* Estimated Bureau of Mines basis. x September-October 1939 daily average. 
y This is a week’s production based on the U. 8. Bureau of Mines September-October 
1939 daily average. z 12% reporting capacity did not report gasoline production. 
a Beginning this week stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit and pipe lines 
will be shown as a combined figure. 
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Summary of Gas seas Statistics for Month of 
uly, 

Revenues of manufactured and natural gas utilities 
amounted to $56,577,300 in July, 1940, as compared with 
$53,550,900 for the corresponding month of 1939, an in- 
crease of 5.7%. Revenues from industrial and commercial 
users rose from $18,810,400 a year ago to $20,073,900 in 
July, 1940, an increase of 6.7%. Revenues from domestic 
uses such as cooking, water heating, refrigeration, &c., 
amounted to $36,503,400, or 5.1% more than for July, 1939. 

The manufactured gas industry reported revenues of 
$28,386,900 for the month, an increase of 3.2% from the 
same month of the preceding year. Revenues from com- 
mercial sales of manufactured gas gained 3.0%, while 
industrial revenues were 9.6% more than for July, 1939. 
Revenues from domestic uses increased 1.9%. 

The natural gas utilities reported revenues of $28,190,400 
for the month, or 8.2% more than for July, 1939. Revenues 


from sales of natural gas for industrial purposes increased 
7.1%, while revenues from sales for domestic purposes 
increased 9.1%. 
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Weekly Coal Production Statistics 

The Bituminous Coal Division of the United States 
Department of the Interior in its current weekly coal report 
stated that production of soft coal in the week ended Sept. 28 
turned sharply upward, indicating a total of 10,150,000 
net tons. This is an increase of 850,000 tons, or 9.1%, 
over the preceding week. Production in the corresponding 
week of 1939 amounted to 10,210,000 tons. 

Cumulative production of soft coal in 1940 to date now 
stands 25.2% above that in 1939; cumulative production 
of anthracite, 3.2% below that in 1939. 

The United States Bureau of Mines reported that the 
production of Pennsylvania anthracite in the week ended 
Sept. 28 is estimated at 925,000 tons, indicating a decrease 
of 159,000 tons over that of the preceding week. Compared 
with the corresponding week of 1939, a greater decrease of 
346,000 (about 27%) is shown, 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL, WITH 
COMPARABLE DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PE1LROLEUM 


(In Thousands of Net Tons) 





Week Ended 




















| Calendar Year to Date c 
| Sept. 28) Sept. 21) Sept. 30) 
1940 1940 1939 | 19404 | 1939 | 1929 
Bituminous Coal a— 
Total, including mine fuel......- 10,150; 9,300) 10,210 332,136|265,304/388,948 
Be Ge... onannsensenee 1,692 1,686 


1,550; 1,702) 1,447) 1,155 
Crude Petroleum b— 
Coal equivalent of weekly output! 6,087! 5,800' 5,860'231,308'209,336'172,084 


a Includes for purposes of historical comparison and statistical convenience th 
production of lignite. b Total barrels produced during the week converted to equiva- 
lent coal, assuming 6,000,000 B. t. u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B. t. u. per pound 
of coal. Note that most of the supply of petroleum products is not directly com- 
petitive with coal. ‘Minerals Yearbook, 1938,” page 702.) cSum of 39 full 
weeks ended Sept. 28. 1940, and corresponding 39 weeks in 1939 and 1929. d Sub- 
ject to current adjustment. 

ESTIMATED PRODUCIION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND 
BEEHIVE COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








| Week Ended | 


Calendar Year to Datee 








Sept. 28; Sept, 21 , Sert. 30 


1940 | 1940 | 1939 1940 | 1939 | 1929 





Pa. Anthracite— 
Total, incl. colliery 
ef 
Comm’! production b| 879,000 
Beehive Coke— 
64,700 


| | 
925,000) 1,084,000) 1,271 ,000| 37,044,000 38,599,000) 52,475,000 
1,030,000 1,207,000) 35,195,000) 36,669,000 48 697,000 


| 32,600! 1,656,700! 479,000] 5,151,000 


United States total. - 73,200) 
Dally average-.-.--- 10,783 12,200 5,433 7,110) 2,056) 22,107 


a Including washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. b Excludes colliery fuel. c Sum of 39 full weeks ended Sept. 28, 1940, 
and corresponding 39 weeks of 1939 and 1929. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 















































Week Ended— 
State Sept, 
Sept, 21| Sept. 14| Sept, 23, Sept. 24,Sept.21| Avge, 
1940 1940 1939 1938 1929 | 1923e 
AlNSKS. .cccaccoceccsccscsesces 2 2 4 3 f f 
ADOT. ccrvceedabthewsiansace 280 287 263 213 347 406 
Arkansas and Oklahoma........ 84 75 62 85 134 96 
GelttGGe. nncdcdacsstciapedcocce 124 123 127 132 256 214 
Georgia and North Carolina..... 1 1 1 * f f 
Oe ea 938 876 981; 1,057) 1,304) 1,587 
TREES. .ccoccocescsecceuessns 347 349 330 332 373 550 
BUR, » acdddusd cb vicacdsnteege 60 54 60 69 99 117 
Kansas and Missouri........-..- 127 126 113 149 149 168 
Kentucky—Eastern. ........--- 800 754 893 792 976 713 
Wenn c cscccsctcosadenia 161 162 173 187 303 248 
DOEso cdcsdcccccicodsceus 25 25 34 30 44 40 
DEE, nrbtieoododecenddboss 10 12 15 12 17 27 
DIGMEANS.. «oc cccccccecoceceece 49 54 51 54 79 68 
Tt DE. na nadanesodancedca 15 20 20 22 49 56 
North and South Dakota. ..-.-.-- 32 33 41 48 £59 £27 
Rucoosscasssoosneneonnatad 430 458 414 488 861 
Pennsylvania bit 1,683; 2,858) 3,585 
Tennessee. ...... 107 105 119 
TGER. aacoesaee 19 19 
Willlascahoeessssence 74 113 103 
VRE cb ccosceuseussece 286 261 245 
Washington 30 36 47 58 
West Virginia—Southern.a-.-...-. 2,100; 1,995) 2,068) 1,641) 2,096) 1,474 
PRNEES Ba cdc cdvcoscocsoss 660 640 680 729 857 
WHEGNS.. cocccccaceccescseces 114 120 132 110 158 165 
Other Western States.c........- 1 * * 1 5 14 
Total bituminous coal........| 9,300) 9,100) 9,344) 8,059) 110,68) 11,814 
Pennsylvania anthracite.d......| 1,084) 1,027) 1,362 819) 1,564 714 
Teteh, aff C008. « -cocncpenccds 10,384' 10,127! 10,706! 8,878! 12,632' 12,528 





a Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. b Rest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. c Includes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. d Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from 
published records of the Bureau of Mines. e Average weekly rate for entire month. 
f Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina and South Dakota included with “other Western 
States.” * Less than 1,000 tons. 
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Preliminary Estimates of Production of Coal for Month 
of September, 1940 

According to preliminary estimates made by the Bureau 
of Mines and the Bituminous Coal Division of the United 
States Department of the Interior, bituminous coal output 
during the month of September, 1940, amounted to 38,- 
413,000 net tons, compared with 38,465,000 net tons in the 
corresponding month of last year and 39,240,000 tons in 
August, 1940. Anthracite production during September, 
1940, totaled 4,053,000 net tons, as against 4,840,000 tons 
a year ago and 3,775,000 tons in August, 1940. The con- 
solidated statement of the two aforementioned organizations 
follows: 
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Cal. Year 


Total Average per 
to End of 


for of Working 
Month Day 
(Net Tons) 


(Net Tons) (Net Tons) 





Septemher, 1940 ( Prelim.) 
Bitu. vinous bRicneodac 
Anthracite. b......------ 


coke 
dSeplember, 1939 (Revised) 
ituminous coal.a....-.-.- 
Anthracite. b........---- 
Beehive coke 
a Inciuces for purposes of historical comparison and statistical convenience the 
production of lignite and of anthracite and semi-anthracite outaide of Pennsytvania. 
b Total production, including colliery fuel, washery and dredge coal, and cval 


shipped by truck from authorized operations. 
Note—All current estimates will later be adjusted to agree with the results of the 
complete canvass of production made at the end of the calendar year, 
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September Production and Shipments of Slab Zinc 
The American Zine Institute on Oct. 7 released the 
following tabulation of slab zine statistics: 
SLAB ZINC STATISTICS (ALL GRADES)—1929-1940 
(Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 























(a) 
Stock at 
End of 
Pertod 


e 
i 





75,430 
143,618 
129,842 


ap-ce 
1931.... 
1932.... 
1933... 
1934....| 366,933 
1935.... 
1936.... 
1937.... 
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598,972 
49,914 


Oct. 12, 1940 


believed to have been covered to the extent of 90%, with November at 
around 40%. Actual consumption of lead in this country is now approach- 
ing 50,000 tons a month, producers state, an excellent rate. September 
shipments to consumers, from latest estimates, exceeded 50,000 tons by 
from 3,000 to 5,000 tons. 

The quotations were firm but unchanged on the basis of 5c., New York, 
the contract settling basis of the American Smelting & Refining Co., and 
at 4.85c., St. Louis. St. Joseph Lead Co. obtained a premium on its own 


brands sold in the East. 
Zinc 


Consumers not covered by business placed previously have experienced 
difficulty in obtaining zinc for near-by delivery, owing to the sold-up 
condition of producers. Sales reported by the Prime Western division for 
the week ended Oct. 5 involved 11.463 tons, a large tonnage in view of the 
recent activity. Contracts now on the books of producers call for future 
delivery of 98.908 tons. Bet een satisfying the urgent needs of the British 
and meeting the demands of domestic consumers who have taken on busi- 
ness for the defense program, the zinc industry finds itself in a difficult 
Position. Nervousness over the supply situation has brought with it a 
certain amount of over-buying, some in the industry contend. Just what 
the Defense Commission learned about consumers’ stocks is not known, 
The price of Prime Western continued at 7 4c., St. Louis, with the under- 
tone strong. 

The September statistics of the domestic industry, showing stocks of 
only 30.965 tons, raised the question whether bonded metal should not be 
taken into the general picture. Those who have studied this phase of the 
market claim that stocks of zinc of foreign origin are all earmarked and the 
inclusion of such figures, even if avaiable, would not alter the immediate 
situation. 

Tin 


Though it was announced in Washington on Tuesday that stocks of tin 
on hand in this country or readily available are sufficient to cover a year's 
requirement's, consumers were greatly disturbed by the situation in the 
Far East. Demand for near-by tin improved toward the close of the week 
and prices moved slightly higher. There was no news from Washington 
in reference to the construction of a tin smelter to treat Bolivian concentrate, 
but the subject is very much alive and the trade believes that something 
definite will be announced soon. 

Tin-plate operations are holding at around 40% of capacity. 

The world’s visibie supply of tin at the end of September was 39,450 long 
tons, which compares with 38,040 tons a month previous and 31.168 tons 
a year ago, according to the Commodity Exchange. The figures include 
the carry-overs. 

Straits tin for future arrival was quoted as follows: 


Chinese tin, 99%, spot, was nominally as follows: Oct. 
4, 50,250c.: 5, 50,250c.; 7, 50,250c.; 8, 50,250c.; 9, 50.500c. 
DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J." QUOTATIONS) 








52,399 
52,774 
55,475 
52,189 
51,518 
48 660 
61,175 
49,939 
53,119 


54,862 
51,050 
49,909 
46,803 
57,224 
53,935 
57,606 
64,065 
66,824 


76,208 
70,502 
65,227 
58,796 
44,670 


30,965 95,445 























4,023 52,444 
*47,179 


Note—'o reflect a true picture of the domestic slab sinc situation under existing 
conditions, the 1940 figures have been adjusted to eliminate some production 
from foreign concentrates shipped for export, inadvertently included, and to include 
all production from foreign concentrates when shi nsum a 

© Equivalent retorts computed on 24-hour 
fm total shipments. 
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Active Call for Non-Ferrous Metals—Export Copper 
Higher—Tin Advances 

“‘Metal and Mineral Markets” in its issue of Oct. 10 re- 
ported that deliveries of major non-ferrous metals are large 
and the statistics are growing stronger. Figures released by 
the zine industry during the last week showed extremely 
small holdings. Domestic quotations for copper, lead and 
zine closed the week unchanged. Export copper was mod- 
erately higher. Tin prices firmed on the disturbing situa- 
tion in the Far East. aoe nad was easier. Manganese 
ore was available at slightly lower figures. The Defense 
Commission announced that manganese ore supplies in sight 
are sufficient to cover our needs for two years. The publica- 
tion further reported: 

Copper 


Increasing orders covering National defense needs received by copper 
consumers provoked a steady demand for metal during the last week and 
continued to keep the domestic copper situation tight, with prices firm at 
12c., Valley. Demand ranged from near-by to forward delivery, with sales 
for the week of 17,764 tons, against 19,239 tons in the previous week. The 
sales total for September has been revised to 254,976 tons. 

The trade believes copper requirements for defense to be large and some 
producers were viewing the possibility of Government action to purchase 
South American copper to aid in covering domestic requirements. Domestic 
mine output is believed virtually at capacity for the prevailing price level. 
» Action by the Canadian Government on Oct. 8, forbids the issuing of 
permits to ship copper except to British Empire countries and possibly the 
United States. This act cancels copper shipments to Japan from the 
Granby mine, in British Columbia. 

Sales of foreign copper increased during the week, with prices firmer, 
closing on Oct. 9 at 10.25c. f.a.s. New York. 


Lead 


Buying of lead moderated during the last week, compared with the 
ecedin week sales totaling 7,220 tons. October needs of consumers are 


Electrolytic Copper Lead 


| Z£rp., Refy. 


9.950 
10.000 
10.075 
10.175 
10.200 
10.200 


10.100 


Average prices for calendar week ended Oct. 5 are: Domestic opper f.0.b. 

» 11.775¢.; export copper, f.o.0. refinery, 9.929c.; Straite tin, 

51.271c.; New York lead, 5 000c.; St. Louis lead, 4.850c.; St. Louis zinc, 
7.250c.: and silver, 34.750c. 

The above quotations are ““M. oy M x” appraisal of the major United States 

markets, based om aeles Fepertes & y producers and agencies. They are reduced 

to the basis of cash, New York of 8¢. Louls, as noted. All prices are in cents per 


Stratis Tin 

















ao] ranma) 8 
8| 883888 < 

















Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 

deliveries: tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 
In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basin; that is; 
the destination. 


from f.as. 


change in doing business. 
basis (lighterage, &c.) to arrive at the f.0.b. 
Due to the European war the usual table of daily London 


prices is not available. Prices on standard tin, the only 
prices given, however, are as follows: Oct. 3, spot, £2551; 
three months, £25934; Oct. 4, spot, £25534, three months, 
£260; Oct. 7, spot, £256%, three months £2604; Oct. 8, 
spot, £257 4, three months £25934; and Oct. 9, spot, £258, © 
three months £260%. 
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September Pig Iron Output Approaches 1929 Peak 


The “Iron Age” in its issue of Oct. 10 reports that pro- 
duction of coke pig iron in September totaled 4,176,527 net 
tons, com with 4,238,041 tons in August. On a daily 
basis, at 139,218 tons, output came within 1.2% of the record 
output reached in May, 1929, when it was 140,834 tons. The 
gain over the August rate was 1.8%, or from 136,711 tons to 
139,218 tons in September. The operating rate for the 
industry was 92. 2% of pag mag A against 90.4% in August. 

There were 193 furnaces in blast on Oct. 1, operating at 
the rate of 140,620 tons a day, compared with 190 on Sept. 1, 
making 137 500 tons. Four furnaces were blown in duri 
the month, and one was blown out. The United States Stee 
Corp. blew in one furnace, independent producers blew one 
in coved took one off blast, and a merchant producer put two 
in t. 

Among the furnaces blown in were: One Midland, Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co.; one , Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., and two Federal, Interlake Iron Corp. 
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The Bethlehem Steel Co. blew out “D” furnace at its 
Bethlehem plant. 


PRODUCTION OF COKE PIG IRON AND FERROMANGANESE 
NET TONS 




















Pig Iron x Ferromanganese y 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
ae ae ee 4,032,022 2,436,474 43,240 23,302 
a i a a 3,311,480 2,307,409 38,720 20,894 
SE EARS age 3,270,499 2,681,969 46,260 17,928 
Sb ithitcantibeciwcwak ss 3,137,019 3,302,918 43,384 12,900 
ae 3,513,683 1,923,618 44,973 8,835 
RE eee 3,818,897 2,372,665 44,631 18,611 
8 ee ER 21,083,600 14,025,053 261,208 102,470 
tite bk weidinsietnd dics 4,053,945 2,639,022 43,341 23,758 
iii ntsttenien eet taal 4,238,041 2,978,991 37,003 23,103 
Ee aes 4,176,527 3,223,983 33,024 24,583 
ES SESE: SR OB A 4,062,901 Fa) 144 26,817 
TEE? NT eee ee”. cose 33,999 
| RES er ne 4,220,536 | --.-.--.-. 40,654 
p BARE tat ale aad, Le. 365,317.3874 *  ..... 275,384 

















x These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. y Included in pig iron figures. 
DAILY AVERAGE PRODUCTION OF COKE PIG IRON 



























































1940 1939 
1938 
Net % Neat lo 
Tons Car acity Tons Ca? acity 
cides daittiaa tia Guan kal 130,061 85.8 78,596 51.5 51,632 
i tannandaacatdientl 114,189 75.1 82.407 54.0 51,931 
TPE ALLA 5,500 68.9 86.516 56.8 52,476 
a Re a 104,567 | 68.6 76.764 50.4 51,376 
MP ebkdin ntiebtdidnta nes 113.305 | 74.8 62,052 | 40.8 45,343 
Titi miitiintei ibe Bixintas, 127,297 | 83.9 79.089 51.7 39,648 
LS 118,844 | 76.1 77.486 ‘in 48,717 
edinditintinciictpaniis 130.772 86.3 85.130 55.8 43,417 
Bp tndtntinadtaade 136.711 90.4 96.096 | 62.9 53,976 
September_...._..____--- 139,218 92.2 107,466 70.4 62,737 
SANNA inet mI sepein aoe 131.061 85.9 74,147 
RP CRORES. ual tate pags 138,877 90.9 84,746 
bide cotdtnblal aatecs pees 136,146 89.4 79,872 
ee ea ee akan 96,760 soiinia 57,633 
MERCHANT IRON MADE, DAILY RATE—NET TONS 
1940 1939 1938 1937 | 1936 
OI SS ES: 16,475 11,875 11,911 18,039 11,801 
tanner 14.773 10.793 9.916 18.496 12.652 
ie tl 11.760 10.025 9.547 18,432 12.131 
a RL pt al 13.656 9,529 9.266 16 259 15.565 
Widindchtntineddiiauthl 16.521 7.883 7,203 21,821 14,352 
Jil entiacsanhcinthnKinaiiiaiid 13.662 8,527 6.020 17.774 15.914 
IR i 16.619 9.404 6,154 21,962 13,013 
Ma tine dances ten 17,395 11.225 7.408 19.971 3,606 
September_....__._.___- 17,571 12.648 12,550 | 22.473 14,029 
a ntitndbectiedsaodh sedi 16.409 12.095 | 21.224 15,282 
cancer ated dine 16.642 14.793 17.541 16,508 
PSNI EFT es 16.912 10,266 12.280 16,634 
——— 
United States Steel Corp. Shipments 4.3% Below 
August 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiary com- 
— of the United States Steel Corp. for the month of 
ptember, 1940, totaled 1,392,838 net tons. The Se 
tember shipments compare with 1,455,604 net tons in the 
preceding month (August), a decrease of 62,766 net tons, 
and with 1,086,683 net tons in the corresponding month in 

1939 (September), an increase of 306,155 ret tons. 

For the year 1940 to date, shipments were 10,433,727 net 
tons compared with 7,556,087 net tons in ths comparable 
period of 1939, an increase of 2,877,640 net tons. 

In the table below we list the figures by months for various 
periods since January, 1929: 









































140 | 1939 | 10938 1937 | 
670.264| 1,208,403 
522.395] 1,252.84 
627.047] 1.563.11 
550.551| 1.485.241 
609.811) 1,442.4 
624.994] 1.405, 
484.611| 1.315, 
615.521] 1.225. 
635.645] 1.161.113 
730.312| 875.972 
749. 648.727 
ber. 765.868] 539 
Tet. ty mes.| ...... 11.752.116| 7,286.347|14,184,772| 4,329.082|16.825.477 
Yearly adjust.| ~...- °44.865| 29.159] *87.1 °5.237| *12.827 
a 11,707,251| 7,315,506! 14,097,666! 4,323,845) 16,812,650 
* Decrease. 
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September Steel Output Reflects Short Month 


Production of open hearth and Bessemer steel ingots dur- 
ing September totaled 5,895,232 net tons, compared with 
6,033,037 net tons during August, according to a report 
released Oct. 8, 1940, by the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute. In September, 1939, production amounted to 4,769,- 
468 net tons. 

Last month’s total was lower than that of the preceding 
month because of the fact that there was one working day 
a Vow September than in August, as well as a Labor Day 

oliday. 

The rate of operations in relation to capacity was actually 
slightly higher last month than in August, the rate for Sep- 
tember having been 90.75% of capacity, compared with 


89.72% in August and with 72.87% in September, 1939. 
Last month's operating rate was the highest since last Novem- 
ber, when the rate averaged 93.71%. 
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_ Steel ingot operations averaged 1,377,391 tons per week 
in September, compared with 1,361,859 tons per week in 
a and with 1,114,362 tons per week in September, 


For the third quarter of this year production totaled 
17,523,339 net tons, which was equal to 87.93% of capacity, 
compared with 14,349,019 tons or 72.66% of capacity in 
the second — of this year, and with 12,576,289 tons, 
or 62.63% of capacity, in the third quarter of 1939. 

For the first nine months of 1940 production totaled 46,- 
201,463 net tons, and the rate of production was 77.77%, 
compared with 33,535,012 tons, or 56.23%, in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

PRODUCTION OF OPEN HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS 
(Reported by companies which in 1939 made 97.97% of the open hearth and 100% 
of the Bessemer ingot production) 







































































Calculated Monthly Calculated 
Prod: Weekly Number of 
Pertod— Production Weeks in 
Na Per Cent All Compantes Month 
Tons of Capacity (Neat Tons) 

1940— 
January ..... ee 5,655,315 84.11 1,276,595 4.43 
TE daisies natsbninindl 4,409,035 70.16 1,064,984 4.14 
PeEenenemnedesenes 4,264,755 63.42 962,699 4.43 
First quarter. ...... 14,329,105 72.62 1,102,239 13.00 
Si dich stinmapsiahiiceindicin dL 3,974,706 61.04 926,505 4.29 
Bh andaecwbannbiae 4,841,403 72.00 1,092,867 4.43 
PEs céeccsescccssdhe 5,532,910 84.97 1,289,723 4.29 
Second quarter... ... 14,349,019 72.66 1,102,922 13.01 
First six months....| 28,678,124 72.64 1,102,581 26.01 
Oe. 5.595.070 83.40 1,265.853 4.42 
SE 6,033,037 89.72 1.361.859 4.43 
September ........... 5,895,232 90.75 1,377,391 4.28 
Third quarter......- 17,523,339 87.93 1,334,603 13.13 
Nine months..-....- 46,201,463 77.77 1,180,416 39.14 

1939— 
GE bts émecces 3,578,863 52.83 807 870 4.43 
ER 3,368,915 55.07 842,229 4.00 
is cctatnetindinns mass 3,839,127 56.67 866 620 4.43 
First quarter. ...... 10,786,905 54.85 838,795 12.86 
etn titcincnineieannds 3 352,774 61.11 781,532 4.29 
Danes dldkatnunesh 3,295,164 48.64 743,829 4.43 
GB vscusidubénesnecs 3,523,880 53.71 821,417 4.29 
Second quarter... .... 10,171,818 61.13 781,846 13.01 
First six months... .. 20,958,723 52.98 810,155 25.87 
PE en 3,564,827 52.74 806 522 4.42 
Bi intnibhnecocues 4,241,994 62.62 957,561 4.43 
September.....-. enlene 4,769,468 72.87 1,114,362 4.28 
Third quarter....... 12,576,289 62.63 957 829 13.13 
Nine months....... 33,535,012 56.23 859,872 39.00 
GREE, cnnctinsoccens 6,080,177 89.75 1,372,500 4.43 
November. .......... 6,147,783 93.71 1,433,050 4.29 
eee 5,822,014 86.13 1,317,198 4.42 
Fourth quarter...... 18,049,974 89.83 1,373,666 13.14 
TEE, nidcameconnen 51,584,986 64.70 989,355 52.14 











Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities 
of 1,402,899 net tons open hearth ingots and 114,956 net tons Bessemer ingots, 


total, 1,517,855 net tons; based on annua! capacities as of Dec. 31, 1939 as follows: 
Open hearth ingots, 73,343,547 net tons: Bessemer ingots, 6,009,920 net tons; and 
in 1939 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,392,331 net tons open hearth ingots 
and 136,918 net tons Bessemer ingots, total, 1,529,249 net tons : based on annual 
capacities as of Dec. 31, 1938, as follows: Open hearth ingots, 72,596,153 net tons; 
Bessemer ingots, 7,138,880 net tons. 


<i 
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Increasing Steel Orders Shove Production Rate for 
Industry up to 94% 

The “Iron Age” in its issue of Oct. 10 reported that re- 

flecting increased steel orders for defense purposes, for auto- 
mobile manufacturing, for railr equipment and for a wide 
range of miscellaneous industries, steel ingot ge oe has 
risen a point or more to a shade above 94 0 of capacity, 
and indications point strongly to the probability that this 
rate will be held or bettered over the remainder of the year. 
The “Iron Age” further reported: 
} The current rate approximately equals the peak operation of 1939, which 
was attained in November. Maintenance of this rate to the end of De- 
cember would insure a total output for the year of about 65,000,000 net 
tons of ingots, substantially exceeding the previous record of 62,032,445 
net tons of open hearth and Bessemer ingots in 1929. 

Pig iron output is likewise approaching the 1929 peak. Last month's 
output, on a daily basis of 139,218 net tons, came within 1.2% of equaling 
the all-time high of 140,834 tons a day in May, 1929. There were 193 
furnaces in blast on Oct. 1, a gain of three during the month. These 
furnaces were making iron at a rate of 140,620 tons a day, indicating that 
the 1929 record may be equaled or exceeded this month. 

Another indication of the rising trend of industrial production is the ‘‘Iron 
Age” capital goods index, which, rising for the eighth consecutive week, 
is now at 107.9, the high point for the 1l-year period since 1929. 

With the single exception of tin plate, which is dull and likel) to continue 
so for some time because of large inventories and small food packs. every 
branch of the steel industry is experiencing expanding activitiy. Pressure 
is greatest for semi-finished steel, oars, shapes and plates and electric 
furnace steel, but is increasing in sheets, strip, wire products, pipe, ratis 
and track accessories. An example of the pressure for forging billets is the 
fact that 12 companies which have received U. 8. Army contracts for 155 
mm, and 105 mm. shells will require a total of 268,000 net tons of steel. 
Not included in this list is 20,000 tons just placed by a New York company 
and about 50,000 tons that is pending for British s eel contracts. The 
American Car & Foundry Co. has received a new order for 3,090 light tanks 
for the Army, which will take 10,000 tons of armor plate and a like quantity 
of ordinary carbon steel. 

Despite the extent to which some mills are being pressed for deliveries 
only self-imposed priorities have been necessary thus far, a condition which 
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may continue provided manufacturers of non-essential products do not 
attempt to crowd the mills with orders beyond reasonable requirements. 
Steel companies regard a three-months’ inventory as ample protection for 
consumers, and they are trying to discourage too great a concentration of 
orders, which would merely complicate the problem of satisfying all needs. 
However, for the first time since 1937 a large number of buyers are flocking 
to mill districts to arrange for future deliveries. 

Should steel priorities eventually become necessary, the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board has set up machinery through the adoption of a steel 
mobilization plan, under which studies of steel capacity and specific military 
requirements in certain lines are being made. 

In the machine tool industry the use of voluntary priorities has brought 
about a badly confused situation, arising from the fact that virtually all 
defense projects have been given an A-l rating. So much business has been 
placed in this classification that a sequence for the most essential require- 
ments may have to be arranged by the Government in view of the fact 
that some orders are now taking a 1942 delivery date. 

Concern over rising scrap prices and the possibility of a scrap shortage 
resulted in the calling of a meeting Tuesday by the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, which was attended by representatives of the steel 
and scrap industries. Neither the Government representatives, the steel 
men nor the scrap men favored price control in any form. The Govern- 
ment and the steel industry were assured by the scrap trade that under an 
orderly procedure there would be ample supplies of scrap. Meanwhile, 
under the threat of possible Government intervention, scrap markets were 
quieter this week and price rises less numerous. The Pittsburgh market 
is a little higher, resulting in an advance of 8c. in The ‘‘Iron Age’’ scrap 
composite price to $20.62. 

Coke prices are advancing. In three centers—Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Boston—advances of 50c. a ton on by-product coke have been announced, 
and a similar advance may come in the Newark-Jersey City area. 

Steel prices are steady and firm. Some weaknesses, such as in line pipe, 
merchant pipe and wire nails from warehouse stocks, are gradually being 
eliminated. 


THE “IRON AGE” COMPOSITE PRICES 
Finished Steel 








Oct. 8, 1940, 2.261c. a Lb. Based on steel bars, beams, tank plates. 
CT A acasdsavadestance 2.261c. wire, rails, black pipe, sheets, and hot 
Ge EE Ss wcisinanbesecbbod 2.261c.| rolledstrips. These products represent 
Gal Pe Ga wosnascodeceebece 2.236c.| 85% of the United States output 

High Low 
Ee Se 2.261c. Jan. 2 2.21lce. Apr. 16 
| ROR GER SS te RTS se 2.286c. Jan. 3 2.236c. May 16 
| EE SEES NE ES SA 2.512c. May 17 2.21le. Oct. 18 
Di Miticonaabgtbadaoscoehveledoed 2.512c, Mar. 9 2.249c. Jan. 4 
Pl hntduniddnidaminancabahabend 2.249¢. Dec. 28 2.016c. Mar. 10 
Pig Iron 
Oct. 8, 1940, $22.61 a Gross Ton Based on average for basic iron at Valley 
Gee Mes edmescesarccaeedé $22.61 furnace and foundry tron at Chicago, 
Ge Se ce nenad neal 22.61 Philadelphia, Buffalo, Valley, and 
Cee Bt Gn ccddsccsscrcceccsd 22.61| Southern iron at . 
Htgh Low 
OS ey tea $22.61 Jan. 2 $22.61 Jan. 2 
eipadabiniitiiad>dintnnmardiadece 22.61 Sept.19 20.61 Sept. 12 
I CE 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 
Didbthbhehaaebunebsscobesenneen .256 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 
Di hhitibe i haeet opnandeanannsndaae 19.73 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 
Steel Scrap 
Oct. 8, 1940, $20.62 a Gross Ton Based on No. 1 heavy melting steel 
GUD DERE Ge ccnwcsscecccscess .54{ quotations at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
GEO TREES BBS edivcccccccccecce 19.92] and Chicago. 
GEGEN BGs ccdbnasctavescececs 22.08 
Htgh Low 
Dl ibhonabecegsobadnetoanéenenbonsd $20.62 Oct. 8 $16.04 Apr. 9 
eG EM aap ITS SY Sa 50 Oct 14.08 May 16 
PP Ceibathnebeiatasounecdinaoee 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 7 
ARTIS 5 ES ALP TO TERE GS SEI 21.92 Mar 30 12.92 Nov 10 
Gee Mtetbstiokectidemcsdsdovdcs 17.75 Dec. 21 1267 June 9 


The American Iron and Steel Iostitute on Oct. 7 an- 
nounced that telegraphic reports which it had received indi- 
cated that operating rate of steel companies having 97% 
of the steel capacity of the industry will be 94.2% of capacity 
for the week beginning Oct. 7, compared with 92.6% one 
week ago, 91.9% one month ago and 88.6% one year ago. 
This represents an increase of 1.6 points, or 1.7%, from the 
estimate for the week ended Sept. 30. Weekly indicated 
rates of steel operations since Sept. 4, 1939, follow: 

940— 











1 1939— 1 1940— 

Sept. 4.....58.6 . 18.....90.0% | Mar. 25.....60.7%|July 8.....86.4% 

. 11...2270.2%| Dee. 25.....73.7% | Apr. 1.....61.7%| July 15.....86 8% 
Sept. 18.....79.3 1 Apr. 8..... 61.3%| July 22... 88.2% 
Sept. 26-.---83.8%|Jan. 1.....85.7% | Apr. 15.----60 9%| July 29.....904% 
Oct. 2....- 7.5 gpl gan. 8--2-- 86.1% | Apr. 22..... 60.0% | Aug. 5..... 90 5% 
Oct. 9..... 88 6%|Jan. 15.....84.8% | Apr. 29.....61.8%| Aug. 12.....89.8% 
Oct. 16..... 00.3% Jan. 22_....82.2%|May 6.....65.8%| Aug. 19.....897% 
Oct. 23..__- 90.2%) Jan. 20--2-- 77.3% |May 13.....70.0%| Aug. 26.....91 3% 
Oct. 30..... 1.0% |Feb. 8....- ‘7% | May 20.....73.0%| Sept. 2.....82 5% 
Nov. 6..... 92.5% Feb. 12__-..68.8% | May 27.....76.9%| Sept. 9.....919% 
Nov. 13.-...93'5%| Feb. 19-->-167.1% | June 3.-.-.80.3%| Sept. 16.... 92.9% 
Nov. 20.....93.9%| Feb. 26..-..65.9% | June 10.....84.6%| Sept 23.....92 5% 
Nov. 27----- 94.49 | Mar. 422-2) 64 6% June 17... 87.7% Sept. 30.....92.6% 

a epee 8%| Mar. 11..... J June 24..... 86.5 ae" 94.2 
Dec. 11-.2..91.2%| Mar. 18.....62.4% ‘July 1.....74.2% % 
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“Steel” of Cleveland in its summary of the iron and steel 
markets on Oct. 7 stated: 

With additional tonnage coming to mills, already operating close to 
practical capacity, efforts to meet delivery demands caused the production 
rate last week to rise 4% point to 93%. 

Consumer anxiety to cover requirements has caused some orders to be 
booked fc. first quarter delivery at prices prevailing at time of delivery. 
This tonnage is not large but increasing, indicating the attitude of consumers 
toward future commitments. In addition to increasing demands for de- 
fense needs, mills are receiving orders from a wider variety of miscellaneous 
consumers. Some accumulation of inventory is taking place, but it is not 
considered larger than conditions warrant. 

Loading of steelmaking scrap for export to Japan is being expedited at 
a number of ports in anticipation of the embargo effective Oct. 15. Pos- 
sibility of tonnages being thrown back on the domestic market has not yet 
had an appreciable effect and prices are advancing in a number of centers 
in spite of this factor. Much of the export scrap has been gathered in dis- 
tricts remote from steelmaking centers where its effect on the domestic 
situation has not been important. Prices realized on recent railroad lists 
have been at higher levels, affording an accurate indication of the industrial 
pulse. The composite of steelmaking scrap advanced 16 cents to $20.62 
last week as Pittsburgh quotations rose. The same influence caused the 
iron and steel composite to rise 7 cents to $38.05. 

Automobile production continues to increase, 105,153 cars being pro- 
duced last week, an increase of 9,163 over the preceding week and nearly 
40% above the 76,095 produced in the corresponding week last year. This 
rate means rapid consumption of steel and mills are being pushed for de- 
liveries to maintain the high rate. 

Pig iron production in September totaled 4,172,551 net tons, 1.5% under 
the August output, because of one less working day, but constituting the 
largest September production since this publication started compilation in 
1918. The daily rate in September was 139,085 tons, 1.8% greater than 
the 136,599 tons daily average in August. This was the highest daily rate 
for any month since May, 1929. Active blast furnaces increased from 190 
to 192 in September. 

Steel exports in August set an all-time record, with 1,046,084 tons, ex- 
clusive of scrap, superseding the former record of 707,809 tons in July. 
This is the first time exports have exceeded 1,000,000 tons in a month. 
Great Britain was the largest buyer, taking between 60 and 65% of the 
total. Tonnage going to Canada, which is indirectly largely for Great 
Britain, was also heavy. Total shipments for eight months were 3% times 
those for the corresponding months last year. Scrap exports, at 355,991 
tons, were only slightly greater than the 327,129 tons in July and the total 
for eight months was less than in the same period last year. 

By-product coke prices are advancing as producers foresee a shortage 
among the possibilities this fall. As usual in time of heavy fuel demand, 
beehive ovens are being lighted to supplement by-product production and 
the outcome depends largely on the number of the latter put in service. 
Some additional by-product capacity is under construction, which will 
ease the situation when it is completed. 

Association of American Railroads, after survey of expected demands on 
carriers, has recommended purchase of 100,000 additional freight cars in 
the year ending Oct. 1, 1941. At the usual rate, this would require about 
1,000,000 tons of steel, largely plates. Freight car awards in September 
were 9,735 units, bringing the total for nine months to 39,297, highest 
since 1937. 

Slight changes in production caused a net increase of % point in the oper- 
ating rate, moving up to 93 4 %, a new high, with indications of little change 
in coming weeks. Chicago gained 144 points to 974%, making up part 
of the previous week's drop. Youngstown gained 1 point to 85%, Cleve- 
land 2 points to 88, New England 3 points to 88, Cincinnati 2 points to 90 
and St. Louis 2% points to 824%. Pittsburgh dropped 1 point to 874%. 
Rates were unchanged at Detroit, 94%; Birmingham, 97; Buffalo, 90.5; 
Wheeling, 97; Eastern Pennsylvania, 92. 

Steel ingot production for the week ended Oct. 7, is placed 
at 93% of capacity, according to the ‘Wall Street Journal’’ 
of Oct. 10. This compares with 924%% in the previous week 
and 9314% two weeks ago. The ‘Journal’ further reported: 

U. 8. Steel is estimated at 95%, against 94% in the week before and 96% 
two weeks ago. Leading independents are credited with 92% %, compared 
with 92% in the preceding week and 92% % two weeks ago. 

The following table gives a comparison of the percentage ofproduction 
with the nearest corresponding week of previous years, together with the 
approximate changes, in points, from the week immediately preceding: 














Industry U. 8. Steel Independents 

93 + % 95 +1 92% +% 
+3 85% + 3% 89 +2 

49 +1% 45 + 3 52% 
65 —6 56 —10 72 —3 
75% 70% 79% 
52% 41% 62 
24 —% 21% 25% —1 
38 —2 35 —2 —2 
19% +2 19 +1 20 +3 
29 — 32 28 
55 —1% 60 —1% 51% —1% 
79 —5 82 —7 77 —3 
87% + % 87 —2 88 +2 
64 — 65% —3 62 —1% 
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The Week with the Federal Reserve Banks 

During the week ended Oct. 9 member bank reserve 
balances increased $127,000,000. Additions to member 
bank reserves arose from decreases of $99,000,000 in Treasury 
deposits with Federal Reserve banks and $11,000,000 in 
non-member deposits and other Federal Reserve accounts, 
and increases of $78,000,000 in gold stock and $2,000,000 
in Treasury currency, offset in part by a decrease of $37,- 
000,000 in Reserve Bank credit and an increase of $27,000,- 
000 in money in circulation. Excess reserves of member 


banks on Oct. 9 were estimated to be approximately $6,820,- 
000,000, an increase of $100,000,000 for the week. 


The principal change in holdings of bills and securities 
was in United States Government securities, direct and 
guaranteed: holdings of bonds increased $81,000,000 and of 
notes decreased $106,000,000. 

The statement in full for the week ended Oct. 9 will be 
found on pages 2144 and 2145. 

Changes in member bank reserve balances and related 
items during the week and year ended Oct. 9, 1940, follow: 


Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 
1 


Oct ®. 1940 Oct. 2. 1940 Oct. 11, 1939 
$ 
Bills discounted............------ 8,000,000  +2,000,000 + 1,000,000 
ER Ee thd te co link et cebdnde heh edelteainsa —1.000,000 
U. 8. Government securities, direct 
‘and guaranteed..........-....- 2,399,000,000 —25,000,000 —366,000,000 
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Oc ° 1940 Oct. 2, 1940 Oct. 11, 1939 

Industrial advances (not including 
$8,000,000 commitments—Oct. 9) 8,000,000  _..-...._. —4,000,000 
Other Reserve Bank credit.._.._____ 30,000,000 —15,000,000 ,000 ,000 
Total Reserve Bank credit_______ 2,445,000,000 —37,000,000 65,000,000 
CR i ee eT 21,349,000,000 +78,000,000 +4,376,000,000 
Treas OS ERE iia SS 3,048,000,000 +2,000,000 124,000 ,000 
Member bank reserve balances_____ 13,927 000,000 + 127,000,000 +2,188,000.000 
Money in cireulation..........____ 8,199,000.000 +27,000,000 +853,000,000 
_ A _, SRR a cpa _C CT UY ee eee + 56 ,000 ,000 
Treasury deposits with F.R.banks_. 579,000,000 —99,000,000 +175,000,000 

Non-member deposits and other Fed- 
eral Reserve accounts........___ 1,844,000,000 —11,000,000 +864,000,000 

i ee 


Returns of Member Banks in New York City and 
Chicago—Brokers’ Loans 
Below is the statement of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for the New York City member 
bank and also for the Chicago member banks for the ecur- 
rent week, issued in advance of full statements of the member 
banks which will not be available until the coming Monday: 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
IN CENTRAL RESERVE CITIES 
(In Millions of Dollars) 










New York City—— -—————Chicago—————- 
Oct. 9, Oct. 2, Oct. 11, Oct.9, Oct. 2, Oct.11 
1940 1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 
Assea3s— $s 3 $ x 3 8 
Loans and investments—total._. 9,600 9,687 8,508 2,230 2,220 2,099 
CMON “GONE 5s cbc tbaciviciccce 2,846 2,870 2,881 630 623 557 
Commercial, industrial and 
agricultural loans_........ 1,781 1,767 1,665 441 432 382 
Open market paper__..._._.- 78 79 116 22 22 19 
Loans to brokers and dealers__ 288 324 411 26 27 25 
Other loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities._....... 163 161 171 58 59 66 
Real estate loans... _ <a 120 120 117 19 18 14 
Loans to banks... i 30 33 27 pers pare ened 
_O ber loans---- am 386 326 374 64 65 51 
‘Treasury bilis__. os 322 292 342 245 250 140 
.. gS Serer 945 1,054 776 135 177 249 
United States bonds_.......__. 2,650 2,621 2,167 762 713 670 
Obligations guaranteed by the 
United States Government... 1,410 1,405 1,125 104 104 157 
ee a 1,427 1,445 1,217 354 353 326 
Reserve with Fed. Res. banks... 6,565 6,466 5,667 1,274 1,281 1,089 
Ct SE as bb bibs chuckeds 84 81 86 42 42 41 
Balances with domestic banks__ 82 82 71 272 267 237 
Other assete—net__.......____ 336 332 374 44 44 49 
TAadutties— 
Demand deposits—adjusted_... 9,737 9,688 8,214 1,978 1,971 1,788 
Re I, 0. ctntennianses 719 725 657 506 506 500 
U. 8. Government deposits__._. 35 36 49 94 94 63 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks............ 3.753 3,790 3,373 1,001 1,001 867 
PE Wk esanhaddonckés 636 623 698 7 7 16 
PENG Ca hone ktcantdcctaca inne PAP, a i pontied etna pear 
Other liabilities............... 290 291 240 15 14 15 
Capital accounts. _............ 1,497 1,495 1,475 261 261 266 


-— 
Se 


Complete Returns of Member Banks of the Federal 
Reserve System for the Preceding Week 


As explained above, the statements of the New York and 
Chicago member banks are given out on Thursday, simul- 
taneously with the figures of the Reserve banks themselves 
and covering the same week, instead of being held until the 
following Monday, before which time the statistics covering 
the entire body of reporting member banks in 101 cities 
eannot be compiled. 

In the following will be found the comments of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System respecting the 
returns of the entire body of reporting member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System for the week ended with the close 
of business Oct. 2: 


The condition statement of weekly reporting member banks in 101 

leading cities shows the following principal changes for the week ended 
Oct. 2: Increases of $55,000,000 in commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans, $72,000,000 in demand deposits—adjusted, and $193,000,000 in 
deposits credited to domestic banks. 
} Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans increased $14,000,000 in 
New York City, $9,000,000 in the Chicago district, $8,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, and $55,000,000 at all reporting member banks. Loans 
to brokers and dealers in securities increased $23,000,000 in New York City 
and $31,000,000 at all reporting member banks. 

Holdings of United States Government direct and guaranteed obligations 
increased $58,000,000 in New York City, $18,000,000 in the Richmond 
district, and $83,000,000 at all reporting member banks. Holdings of 
“Other securities’’ decreased $9,000,000 in New York City and $16,000,000 
at all reporting member banks. 

Demand deposits—adjusted increased $38,000,000 in the New York 
district outside New York City, $26,000,000 in the Boston district, $15,- 
000,000 in the San Francisco district , $12,000,000 in the Cleveland district, 
and $72,000,000 at all reporting member banks, and decreased $17,000,000 
in the Chicage district. 

Deposits credited to domestic banks increased $103,000,000 in New 
York City, $18,000,000 each in the Philadelphia and Cleveland districts, 
and $193,000,000 at all reporting member banks. Deposits credited to 
foreign banks decreased $13,000,000 in New York City. 


» A summary of the principal assets and liabilities of re- 
porting member banks, together with changes for the week 
and the year ended Oct. 2, 1940, follows: 


Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 





Since 
Od. 2, 1940 Sept. 25, 1940 Od. 4, 1939 
Assats— $ x $ 
Loans and investments—total____24,329,000,000 + 163,000,000 + 1,831,000,000 
ROE nisin dtededo cnn cegul 8,785,000 ,000 +96,000,000 +410,000,000 
Commercial, industrial, and agri- 
S: CURRIER OOED.. . ocncescesesce 4,630,000 000 +55,000,000 +379,000,000 
Open market paper_._......-.-.- 297,000,000 + 2,000,000 —21,000,000 
Loans to brokers and dealers in 
ee era ,000 ,000 + 31,000,000 —92,000,000 
Other loans for purchasing or 
) carrying cecurities._......... ,000 ,000 — 2,000,000 —45,000 ,000 
Real estate loans__._.......-.-.. 1,220,000 ,000 —3,000 ,000 + 41,000,000 
DOGGS 00 GRERDis. cccucscctcuse 41,000,000 +6,000 000 + 5,000,000 
GEG? ISG 0 odecctce catnenes 1,691 ,000,000 +7,000,000 + 143,000,000 
TERRE Wik ctcwc -.ccccsaséve 628 ,000 ,000 +9,000,000 + 136,000,000 
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Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 
nce 
Od. 2, 1940 Sept. 25, 1940 Oct. 4, 1939 





Assets— 3 3 
et Wn. bth cacdonskokame 2,112,000,000 + 56,000,000 —18,000,000 
United States bonds. ..........- ¥ ,000,000 +12,000,000 +659,000,000 
Obligations guaranteed by United 
States Government. _......_.. 2,582,000,000 +6,000,000 +342,000,000 
LS ol ee Mi ei an ee ds 3,682 ,000,000 —16,000,000 +302,000,000 
Reserve with Fed. Res banks ~-11,646,000,000 +30,000,000 + 1,820,000,000 
CS Ti 5,000,000 —23,000,000 + 14,000,000 
Balances with domestic banks_..__ 3,307 ,000,000 +59,000,000 +273,000,000 
Liabilities— 
Demand deposits—adjusted___..- 21,152,000,000  +72,000,000 +2,846,000,000 
Time deposits.................- 5,359,000,000 + 7,000,000 123,000,000 
United States Government deposits 530,000,000 +1,000,000 —10,000,000 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks.............-. 8,734,000,000 +193,000,000 -+900,000,000 
ESTELLE ,000,000 —14,000,000 —84,000,000 


Rumanian Funds in United States Frozen 


Rumania was added to the list of foreign countries whose 
funds, held in the United States, may not be drawn against 
when, on Oct. 10, President Roosevelt issued an executive 
order extending the provisions of his order. of April 10 to 
include that country and its nationals as of Oct. 9. At the 
same time, Daniel W. Bell, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
granted a general license authorizing banks to honor chee 
and drafts drawn on Rumanian accounts if drawn or issued 
prior to Oct. 9. 

Up until now funds have been frozen only of such countries 
as have actually been invaded or annexed by Germany and 
Russia. The President did not disclose on what information 
he acted with respect to Rumanian balances, but it has been 
understood that Germany has been sending troops into that 
country, ostensibly to protect the oil fields. 

Other countries previously included in the freezing order 
follow: Norway, Denmark, The Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania. 

Following is the text of the new executive order: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER (NO. 8565) 

Amendment of Executive Order No. 8389 of April 10, 1940, as Amended 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 5(b) of the Act of 
Oct. 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 411), as amended, and by virtue of all other authority 
vested in me, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby amend Executive Order No. 8389 of April 10, 1940. 
as amended, so as to extend all the provisions thereof to, and with respect 
to, property in which Rumania or any national thereof has at any time 
on or since Oct. 9, 1940, had any interest of any nature whatsoever direct 
or indirect; except that, in defining ‘‘Rumania” and ‘‘national’' of Rumania, 
the date ‘‘Oct. 9, 1940" shall be substituted for the dates appearing in the 
definitions of countries and nationals thereof. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, Oct. 10, 1940. 
a 


Italian Foreign Exchange Minister Gives Design for 
New Economic Order in Europe—Lira and Mark to 
Be Money Used—Gold It Is Contended Will Cease 
As Arbiter of Policy 

A picture of “the new economic order in Europe,” as the 
Axis powers plan to establish it after the war, is given by 
Raffaelo Riccardi, Italian Minister of Foreign Exchange, in 
an article printed in three of the Fascist party’s most im- 
portant organs, the Popolo d’Italia, the Regime Fascista and 
the Resto del Carlino, according to a wireless dispatch from 
Rome, Oct. 10, to the New York “Times,” from which it is 
learned that from France to Sweden to Greece, it is stated, 
every nation’s economy would be corporative and autarchic 
and based momentarily on the lire and the mark. The 
account in the ‘““Times”’ went on to say: 

The article is especially timely because Signor Riccardi left for Berlin by 
plane this morning for a conference on this very subject with Economics 
Minister Walther Funk. 

“Only the installation of an economy worked out on corporative, which 
is to say Fascist and Nazi lines, would enable nations to avoid another call 
to arms within a few years,’’ writes Signor Riccardi. 

‘There will have to be a hierarchy of nations and each of these will have 
the right to its quota of raw materials and natural wealth. Preexisting 
colonial empires will be redistributed. 

‘The autarchic concept, in the Fascist and Nazi sense, will be continued 
integrally. Huropean autarchic policy will be based on Italian and German 
autarchy. Other States will be permitted to have autarchic policies, 
which will accelerate the process of totalitarian continental autarchy. 

“The two Axis countries will divide their tasks in Europe and Africa, 
each achieving its own autarchic goal. Naturally the two directing power 
will have to fix the tasks, initiatives and goals of each controlled State. 

‘The money to be used will be that of the two Axis powers, linked by a 
fixed exchange rate, while the moneys of adhering States will have sub- 
sidiary value in their own territories. 

“There can be no pity for gold, which was used by the plutocratic nations 
as a means of political enslavement of the poorer countries. In the future 
gold will cease to be the arbiter of the policy and economy and of the very 
existence of nations. 

‘Paper money is in fact a symbol. As such, it represents the sum of the 
capacity, will and vitality of a people, its progress, its strength and the 
future. It is simply ridiculous to identify this symbol with the mass of 
gold in a bank of issue. For a truly totalitarian state, the marriage of 
paper and gold seems almost nonsense. 

“Gold is to be succeeded by a ‘work unit of value’ representing the pro- 
ductive potentiality of a people, and this in turn will be a complex of its 
productive energies and capacities, industrial, agricultural and commercial. 

“Free trade must be considered absolutely outmoded. The economy of 
the European bloc or blocs will continue to be controlled by the directing 
states and will be considered as a natural function. 

“Multilateral exchanges will be developed. Payments will be effected 
with the two European moneys. 

‘“With countries beyond the oceans there will be balanced exchanges and 
clearings to avoid as much as possible the flow of free exchange and gold 
The formula for trade with America, therefore, should be goods against 
goods."" 
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Americans Living in Far East Advised by State Depart- 
ment to Return Home—Great Britain Simultane- 
ously Announces Opening of Burma Road to 
China 

The State Department on Oct. 8 through American 

Embassies and Consultates in the Far East advised 16,000 

Americans living in that area to leave for the United States 

immediately unless they had urgent business ther3. This 

advice was issued to American women and children and non- 
essential men living in Japan, China, Manchukuo, Korea, 

Kwantung leased territory, Hongkong, French Indo-China 

and Formosa. On the same day Prime Minister Churchill of 

Great Britain told Parliament that Great Britain would 

—— the Burma road to China on Oct. 18, and the British 

Ambassador to Tokyo handed the Japanese Government 

formal notice to the same effect. 

A Washington dispatch of Oct. 8 to the New York “Herald 
Tribune” said in part: 

Another symptom of the situation was the canceling of plans of the 
Marquess of Lothian, British Ambassador to the United States, to return 
to England by air. He received instructions today from the British Foreign 
Office to remain in this country. 

“They think there may be a general crisis in the Far East,’’ Lord Lothian 
said to reporters after he had had a conference with President Roosevelt at 
the White House. ‘‘Under those circumstances they told me I'd better 
stay on the job.”’ 

The British announcement today ‘‘that the Burma road to China will 
be reopened on Oct. 18 is expected to bring the Far Eastern situation to 
the stage of actual crisis. In Washington it is wondered whether the 
Japanese may not reply by moving on such British possessions in the Far 
East as Hongkong and Singapore, backed up as they now are by a three- 
power alliance with the Germans and Italians." 


i 
SS 





Comparative Figures of Condition of Canadian Banks 


In the following we compare the condition of the Canadian 
banks for Aug. 31, 1940, with the figures for July 31, 1940 
and Aug. 31, 1939: 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF THE DOMINION 
OF CANADA 





Assets Aug. 31, 1940| July 31, 1940| Aug. 31, 1939 








s 
5,790,183 
5,807 ,662 


11,597,845 


§ 
5,370,591 


$ 
4,838,005 
4,214,398 


4,043,993 








* 


57,645,819 
2C1,318,349 
4,946,491 
30,720,034 
113,728,133 


70,569,756 
215,539,672 
3,413,410 
29,291,221 
98,815,739 


77,432,815 
194,413,616 
3,750,924 
28,968,504 


ban 
United States & other foreign currencies 
107,661,267 


Cheques on other banks 
Loans to other banks in Canada, secured, 
including bills rediacounted 
Deposits with and balance due 
from other banks in Canada 
Due from banks and banking correspond. 
ents in the United Kingdom 
Due — banks one tate correspond- 
ents elsewhere t in Canada and the 
United Kingdom 
Dominion Government and Provincial 
Canadian aes Gam rities 
mun secu and Brit- 
ish, foreign and colonial public se- 
curities other than Canadian 
Railway and other bonds, debs. & stocks| 
Call and short (not exceeding 30 days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, deben- 
tures, bonds and other securities of 
4 Saeen marketabie value to 


4,147,487 
33,804,748 


4,127,513 
34,254,573 


4,833,759 
19,889,911 


134,981,149} 140,814,393) 242,978,723 
1,305,434,519 1,309,312,513)1,187,217,015 


154,012,237 
112,720,004 


153,567,777 
109,623,930 


192,500,704 
127,571,853 


37,582,763 
33,431,669 
939,819,822 


38,479,629 
38,764,161 
925,197,994 
133,455,322 
14,569,393 
113,276,220 
7,983,929 
7,521,089 
3,939,955 
71,956,867 
66,216,262 


4,851,853 
11,020,251 11,119,056} 11,363,758 


2,323,862 2,243,171 2,151,954 
3,610,217,282|3,616,628,360/3 548,426,551 


49,106,755 
41,843,104 
826,351,734 
140,896,518 
16,635,182 
113,830,618 
9,017,395 
7,867,564 
4,129,466 
72,271,057 
52,957,727 


5,054,952 


14,531,991 
107,962,549 
7,965,119 
7,512,736 
3,918,822 
71,432,740 
64,302,050 


4,819,842 


‘or. 
Rea! estate other than bank premises... 
Mortgages on real estate sold by bank. - 
Bank premises at not more than cost 
Jeas amounts (if any) written off 
Liabilities of customers under 
credit as per contra 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance 
for the security of note circulation 
Shares of and loans to controlled cos 
Other included fore- 














93,388,294 
113,915,291 


92,271,313 
136,767,127 


92,816,492 
60,295,652 

63,213,327 56,215,581 
877,429,002} 851,518,297] 705,171,205 


1,634,403 ,137/1,612,549.076) 1,701 ,886,610 
421,507,238) 500,892,172 


9,367,396 
20,229,763 


24,885,931 
196,715 


64,302,050 
4,239,380 


10,428,052 
19,057,605 


28,581,778 
214,475 


66,216,252 


15,778,867 
13,457,949 


46,000,916 
375,822 


52,957,727 

4,136,444 
2,233,294 2.207.372 
133,750,000 133,750,000 
145,500,000 145,500,000 


3,589 936,803 3,598,838,458!3,531 442,849 


the cents in the official reports, footings 
the totais given. - ad 

















Note—Owing to the 
the above do not exactly 
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State of Pernambuco (Brazil) Remits Funds for Part 
Payment of March 1, 1938, Coupons of Its 7% 
External Loan Due 1947 

White, Weld & Co., New York, as special agent, is noti- 
fying holders of the 7% external sinking fund loan due March 

1, 1947, of the State of Pernambuco, United States of Brazil, 

that funds have been received for payment of the March 1, 

1938, coupons at the rate of 13% of the dollar amount of such 

coupons, and that on and after Oct. 7, 1940, these coupons 

will be paid at the rate of $4.55 per $35 coupon, upon pre- 
sentation to White, Weld & Co. Coupons must be ac- 
companied by letter of transmittal obtainable from the firm. 


- 





Oct. 15 Coupons of Dawes Loan to Be Paid by Germany 
in Same Manner as Those of April 15 

An an announcement issued Oct. 10, the German Con- 
sulate General in New York made known that Germany 
will pay the Oct. 15 coupons on the German external] loan 
1924, the so-called Dawes loan, in the same manner as those 
of April 15, the purchase price to be $25 per $35 face amount 
of the coupon. Reference to the payment of the April 15 
coupons on the loan was made in these columns of April 13, 
page 2340. The announcement of the German Consulate 
General of Oct. 10 follows: 

With reference to the purchase of coupons of American tranche of Dawes 
loan (German External Loan 1924) which will mature on Oct. 15, 1940, 
the following is communicated herewith: 

Coupons maturing Oct. 15, 1940, of American tranche of Dawes Loan, 
stamped ‘“‘USA Domicile Oct. 1, 1935"’ will be purchased in the same man- 
ner as those coupons of the same tranche which matured April 15, 1940. 
Holders of such bonds and coupons will therefore have the opportunity 
to sell their coupons maturing Oct. 15, 1940 against Dollars at Messrs. 
J.P. Morgan & Co. Inc., New York City, or at any of the American offices 
of the German Steamship Co. Hamburg-American Line, on or after the 
date of maturity. The purchase price will be $25.—per $35.—face amount 


of the coupon. 
Dawes marks may be acquired according to the regulations in effect. 
—\_<———_- 


League Loans Committee Issues Eighth Annual Report 


The League Loans Committee (London), in their eighth 
annual report, released for publication in New York on 
Oct. 11 through J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp., set forth 
their relations with League Loan countries since the publica- 
tion of their last report. The Chairman of the League 
Loans Committee is the Earl of Bessborough and the Com- 
mittee comprises British, American, Dutch and Swiss 
members, representative of holders of the League of Nations 
Loans issued, in the amount of £81,000,000, by Austria, 
Bulgaria, Danzig, Estonia, Greece and Hungary. The 
official summary of the report states: 

Estonia continued, as at all times, to transfer the service of her League 
Loan in full and that Hungary continued punctually to fulfil her ovligations 
under the 1937 settlement for her League Loan. 

The long deadlock with Greece was happily terminated in January, 1940 
by an arrangement under which the Greek Government have raised to 43% 
of the interest the 40% payments which the Committee had been unable 
to recommend for acceptance and have undertaken to maintain the 43% 
payments to the end of the war. 

Following negotiations with Bulgaria in Fe>ruary, 1940 the Committee 
recommended the bondholders to accept a further temporary arrangement 
under which the Bulgarian Government undertook to transfer 40% of the 
interest during the financial year 1940. Unfortunately Bulgaria has suf- 
fered a serious interruption of her export trade to free currency countries 
and transfers in foreign exchange have been suspended since April despi.e 
the Committee's efforts to o >tain their resumption. The leva equipment 
of the untransferred 40% of the interest has been credited to blocked ac- 
counts at the National Bank of Bulgaria. 

Danzig is in complete default. 

The Appendices to the report contain for reference a full 
set of the documents published during the past year regard- 
ing the League Ioans, comprising announcements by the 
debtor Governments, the Trustees, the paying bankers and 
the Committee itself, and also include various statistical 


data regarding the League loans. 





Member Trading on New York Stock and New York 
Curb Exchanges—Figures for Weeks Ended Sept. 21 
and 28 

Trading in stocks on the New York Stock Exchange by 
members, excent odd-lot dealers, for their own account, 

amounted tu 748 96) shares «luring the week ended Sept. 28, 

it was announced by the Securities and Exchange Commission 

yesterday (Oct. 11), which amount was 19 28% of total 
transactions on the Exchange of 3,721,483 shares. Duri 
the previous week ended Sept. 21 (as aunounced by the SE 
on Oct. 4) round-lot purchases and sales of stocks for the 
account of the members, except odd-lot dealers, totaled 

480,410 shares; this amount was 20.25% of total transactions 

for the week of 2,400,940 shares. o- 4 

The Commission also promulgated figures showing the 
relation of trading by members of the New York Curb Ex- 
change for their own account to total transactions on the 

Exchange. During the week ended Sept. 28, tne member 

trading was 107,82) shares, or 19.54% of total transactions 

of 493 46) shares, while in the preceding weck (Sept. 21) the 

Curb members traded in stocks for their own account in 

amount of 78,163 shares, which was 18.45% of total volume 

of 407,335 shares. 
The data published are based upon weekly reports filed with the New 

York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange by their respective 

members. These reports are classified as follows: 
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Week End. Sevt.21°40 Week End. Sept.28,°40 


New York New York New York New York 
Stock Curd Stock Cur 
Erchange Exchange Erchange Exchange 
— number of reports received... 1.067 825 1,067 825 
. Reports sho'ving 
eae 194 105 198 105 
showing other trans- 
actions initiated on the floor 211 34 248 42 
3. Reports showing other trans- 
actions initiated off the floor 186 57 234 84 
4. Reports showing no trans- 
IIE Ion, chcndvenannidtinaainyinaoan 601 639 535 602 


Note—On the New York Curb Exchange, odd-lot transactions are handled solely 
by specialists In the stocks In which they are registered and the round-int transactions 
of specialists resulting from such odd-iot transactions are not segregated from the 
specialists’ other round-lot trades. On the New York Stock Exchange, on the 
Other hand, ai! but a fraction of the odd-lot transactions are etfected by dealers 
engaged solely in the odd-lot business. As a result, the round-lot transactions of 
specialists in stocks in which they are registered are not directly comparable on the 
two exchanges. 

The number of reports in the various classifications may total more than 
the number of reports received because a single report may carry entries 
j2 more than one classification. 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT 
OF MEMBERS * (SHARES) 
Week Ended Week Ended 
—Sept. 21, 1940— —Sent. 28, 1940— 
Total for Per Total for Per 





Week Cent a Week Cent a 
A. Total round-ot sales: 
BREE ere ee 91,670 137,590 
i eh isntachadmodadtatsennaitnn 2,309,270 3,583,890 
WE ie cntinteensseeanteseeink 2,400,940 3,721,480 
B. Round-lot transactions for account of 
members, except for the odd-lot ac- 
counts of odd-lot dealers and specialiste: 
- Transactions of specialists in stocks in 
which they are registered— 
Total purchases. ................. 243,200 375,870 
GG ds cbeocdoutdadsaasceds 36,420 58,820 
GHG GE Disc ocnacnséctceuntccs 205,380 342,240 
DEG cd ctcctbnesncnsdcs 241,800 10.10 401,060 10.44 
2. Other transactions initiated on the 
floor—Total purchases.......... 159,260 195,750 
St ie > ndudinictinnnbnsipimen 17,800 25,970 
Gee Se  acaduasestanenbenes 126,880 188,800 
De ic dn ccbendunadéaceiibite 144,680 6.33 214,770 5.52 
3. Other transactions initiated off the 
floor—Total purchases. ......... 89,546 114,255 
GN, nikkitncdictaticesiane 4,800 11,450 
Ge SU. onecénnbcncnneéinns 89,130 121,680 
Total sales....... Stlepcinkpistaestiamiiasl 93,930 3.82 133,130 3.32 
4. Total—Total purchases ............- 492,006 685,875 
PE CN od cactnatneanbeoodiamane 59,020 96,240 
GEE GH Bi ndbndnccvecbeckoced’ 421,390 . 652,720 
TE Blind o chnecnetcnccseses 480,410 20.25 748,960 19.28 


_—_——= 


= =—_—— 


TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK CURB EX- 
CHANGE AND STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS * (SHARES) 




















Week Ended Week Ended 
—Sept. 21,1920— —Sept. 28, 1940— 
Total for Per Total for Per 
Week Cent a Week Cent a 
A. Total round-lot sales: 
a thnk een eaccundioabebhd 4,890 3,815 
Gr GE Wictodudccouncasscecceene 402,445 489,645 
Pe itibteéidbbsocssdiond -- 407,335 493,460 
B. nenees on transactions for the account anf 
members 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in 
which they are registered— 
‘otal purchases .................. 47,960 61,830 
Short sales _............. ethane ~ 3.790 2,855 
Other sales. b............. nbatietel ‘ 50,415 77,070 
Total sales... ...............- mows 54,205 12.54 79,925 14.36 
2. Other transactions initiated on the 
floor—Total purchases.......... 9,700 10,775 
ROG  ccnnccngnnssetncuaes 300 200 
Other sales. b_...... iecheiiaeaindan 7,875 11,500 
BS Gin ne etnctoccctvckéne= 8,175 2.19 11,700 2.28 
3. Other transactions initiated off the 
floor—Total purchases.......... 14,520 12,470 
GI Sckincchtncdasdecbeads 5%0 
GP scnedeacencsanesess 15,483 15,635 
Tach pedi nemmennnmaints 15,783 3.72 16,195 2.90 
4. Total—Total purchases............. 72,180 85,075 
BGS Gian dsscecsdcdccbancceocs 4,390 3.615 
Gee Ge Buc acadccnteconscceocs 73,773 104,205 
TN nidantanoenbantiinin 78,163 18.45 107,820 19.54 
Go CO6608 teamenstions fer the acssunt_cf 
Customers’ short sales._..........._. 50 1 
Customers’ other sales.c............. 40,060 44,642 
DRT Ecdinsttndmacténdccs 40,110 44,643 
pS 18,988 25,813 


—— ee —_—_—— 








* The term “members” includes all Exchange members, their firms and their 
partners. including special partners 

a@ Shares in members’ transactions as per cent of twice total round-lot volume. 
In calculating these percentages, the total of members’ transactions Is compared 
with twice the total round lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that the total 
0’ members transactions includes both purchases and sales. while the Exchange 
volume tueludes ouly sales 

b Kound lot sburt sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with ‘other sales.” 

c Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 
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e 
Odd-Lot Trading on New York Stock Exchange During 
med Weeks Ended Sept. 28 and Oct. 5 


“On Oct. 4, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
made publie a summary for the week ended Sept. 28 of com- 


plete figures showing the volume of stock transactions for 
the odd-lot account of all odd-lot dealers and specialists 
who handled odd lots on the New York Stock Exchange, 
continuing a series of current figures being published by 
the Commission. Figures for the week ended Sept. 21 were 
reported in our issue of Sept. 28, page 1814. The figures 
are based upon reports filed with the Commission by the 
odd-lot dealers and specialists. 

We also incorporate the figures for the week ended Oct. 5, 
which were issued by the SEC on Oct. 11: 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODL-LOT 
DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Total for 
Week Ended Week Ended 
































Sept. 28 '40 Oct. 5, 1940 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) : 
SU SEs 6 wii oc cdesdaccudilciedsnsces 17,034 16,386 
i a 463,726 439,630 
BEE Cle scnccccdcdsdcicenscenastibekseonedined $16,872,105 $16,571,884 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales): 
Number of orders: 
Ceeeeaee Gnene GEN cd coccctdoccascesbocdaased 482 406 
Customers’ other sales.a@ .........-.....2----eenne 18,816 18,459 
Customers’ total sales... .. 2.2... ccc cccccccccce 19,298 18,865 
Number of shares: 
Customers’ short sales.......................--..- 12,627 11,503 
Customers’ other sales.a@...................---.-- 474,441 465,494 
Customers’ total sales... ....ccccccccccccencccccs 487,068 476,997 
DR TEs cvitcttncdinistonsccs re Pe $15,781,337 $16,014,271 
Round-lot sales by dealers: 
Number of shares: 
GATE GUE. > 0c tetndncbacbensnotnbondssbasedbinis 60 130 
Ge Et cascenscecocencocassndananibaenhe 12u ,950 124,600 
Dated GR. cddncctnccdtsbucscsntseooneecaeosse 121,010 124,730 
Round-lot purchases by dealers: 
Besher 68 CRAG s 6.0 coccdccousnscsaccconstocssves . 104,940 94,540 








a Sales marked “short exempt” are reported with “‘other sales.” 
b Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders and sales to a a long position 
whica is less than a round lot are reported with “other sales 


—_——@——— 
Bankers’ Acceptances Outstanding Decreased $5,199,- 
000 During September—Total Sept. 30 Reported 

at $176,614,000—$39,268,000 Below Year Ago 

During September the volume of bankers’ acceptances 
decreased $5,199,000 to $176,614,000 from $181,813,000 on 
Aug. 31, according to the monthly report of the Acceptance 
Analysis Unit of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
As compared with a year ago, the Sept. 30 total is $39,268,- 
000 below that of Sept. 30, 1939, when the acceptances out- 
standing amounted to $215,882,000. 

The decrease in the volume of acceptances outstanding on 
Sept. 30 from Aug. 31 was due to losses in all branches of 
credit excepting credits drawn for imports and domestic 
shipments while in the year-to-year analysis only import 


credits were above Sept. 30, 1939. 
The following is the report for Sept. 30 as issued by the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank: 
BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 




















Federal Reserve Distria Sept. 30, 1940 | Aug. 31, 1940 | Sept. 30, 1939 
3 BER sss ccccccscseccsso eoos $20,444 .000 $21,591,000 $23 .348.000 
2 New York...........--.---- 120,058,000 123 ,227.000 155,635.000 
3 Philadeiphia.............-.-- 9.204.000 9,712,000 8.616.000 
4 Cleveland.........-.... asene 2,023 .000 1,669 .000 2.710.000 
6 BRGNG. cococcsccecesscos 191.000 178,000 320,000 
6 AliIaNB.cccccccccccccccosess 1,196,000 1,596 .000 1,364 .000 
2 Ce deancedcce oaweniidile 4,553 .000 4,684 ,000 4,562,000 
B Bb, BEURs « ccaccocceccessoed 322.000 310,000 552.000 
9 Minneapolis........... senna 923,000 965,000 1,411,000 
$6. BAG cnncccasccsescocs|  086Qeee- i... weeequman E . aaehenee 
BS / I tn pitdenbinehaotbonetédd 74,000 61, 354, 
12 San Francisco..............- 17,526,000 17,820,000 17,010,000 
CRG SG.. enencenenaeecsans $176,614,000 $181,813 ,000 ' $215,882,000 





Decrease for month, $5.199,000. Decrease for year $39,268,000. 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 





























Sept. 30, 1940 | Aug. 31, 1940 | Sept. 30, 1939 
SAR... c ccaschacasopsavocssocs $80.261.000 $79.585,000 $78,005,000 
BROWER, cnpgaeccescscesccceneses 21.762,000 24.272 .000 40.013 ,000 
Domestic shipments ............- 8,820,000 8.591.000 10,149.000 
Domestic warehoure credits... ... 26 .249,000 29.262 .000 33 325.000 
Dollar exchange... ...........-- 10,992 ,000 11,196,000 17,978,000 
Based on goods stored In ——— 
between foreign countries. . 28 430,000 28,907 ,000 36,412,000 
BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
Gorh CID. 5. nntin chebin tM edsadtbcereebhne socunaccutinmmeant $100.031,000 
nt i en cians ane 41,729,000 
PF a SO ie OE ES AE ae ey ee A a $141,760,000 
me OOP Gin dabodenéccbacaneeasanhtidanabenandnconn 5,872,000 
CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES 
OCT. 10, 1940 
Deaters’ Dealers’ Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Days— Buytng Rates| Selling Rates Days— Buying Rates| Selling Rates 
99. sscenesens 4 7-16 R.. 2camenus 9-16 % 
TT pnaaesadeed % 7-16 Ph sesheaed bs 9-16 
SERENA tes “4 7-16  , Peas % 9-16 
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The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of 
the volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close 
of each month since March 31, 193 


1938— $s |  1939— 
. 292.742.835| Jan. 31 
278.707 .940 


1939— 


245.016 ,075 
237 831,575 
246,574,727 
244,530,440 
236 010 050 |! 
235 034.177 
215 221 794 
221,115,945 
222,599,000 


Aug 31..... 25% 319,612/ June 30 
Sept. 30_..... 261.430,941 | July 31 
269.561,958| Aug. 31 
273 327.125| Sept 20 
269,605,451 | Oct. 31 

| Nov. 30..._- 








—_—- 


Commercial Paper Outstanding on Sept. 30 Increased to 
$259.700,000, Reports New York Federal Reserve 
Bank 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced 
yesterday (Oct. 11) that reports received by this Bank from 
commercial paper dealers show a total of $250,700,000 of 
open market paper outstanding on Sept. 30, 1940. This 
figure compares with commercial paper outstanding on 

Aug. 31 of $244,700,000 and with $209,300,000 on Sept. 30, 

1939. Following we give a compilation of the monthly 

figures for more than two years: 


seeseeeece- 
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Market Value of Bonds Listed on New York Stock 
Exchange Sept. 30 Above Aug. 31 

The New York Stock Exchange announced on Oct. 7 
that as of the close of business Sept. 30, 1940, there were 
1,340 bond issues aggregating $53,913,474,257 par value 
listed on the New York Stock, Exchange with a total market 
value of $49,643,200,867. This compares with 1,348 bond 
issues aggregating $53,913,969,826 par value listed on the 
Exchange Aug. 31 with a total market value of $49,238,- 
728,732. In the following table listed bonds are classified 


by pavecamnentes and industrial groups with the aggregate 
mar 


et value and average price for each: 
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The meget table, compiled by us, give a two-year 
comparison of the total market value and the total average 
price of bonds listed on the Exchange: 
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Short Interest on New York Stock Exchange Increased 
During September 


The short interest existing as of the close of business on 
the Sept. 30 settlement date, as compiled from information 
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obtained by the New York Stock Exchange from its members 
and member firms, was 518,453 shares, compared with 
474,033 shares on Aug. 30, both totals excluding short 
positions earried in the odd-lot accounts of all odd-lot 
dealers, the Exchange announced on Oct. 8. As of the 
Sept. 30 settlement date, the total short interest in ali 
odd-lot dealers’ accounts was (1,063 shares, compared with 
54,280 shares on Aug. 30. 

Of the 1,228 individual stock issues listed on the Exchange on Sept. 30, 
there were 29 issues in which a short interest or more than 5,000 shares 
existed, or in which a change in the short position of more than 2,000 
shares occurred during the month. 

The number of issues in which a short interest was reported as of Sept. 30, 
exclusive of odd-lot dealers’ short position, was 403, compared with 379 
on Aug. 30. 

In the following tabulation is shown the short interest 
existing at the close of the last business day for each month 
since June 30, 1938: 

1938— 

June 30........ 1,050,164 


1939 — 


May 31.. oo 
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Regional Banks of FHLBS Form Plans to Cooperate 
in Financing New Homes for National Defense 
Program 

The Presidents of the 12 regional banks of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System have formulated plans for cooper- 
ation in the financing of new homes wherever the need 
exists in the deveiopment of the national defense program, 
it was announced on Oct. 5. Their program was outlined 
at their semi-annual conference in Washington, during 
which they conferred with Charles Palmer, Housing Coordi- 
nator for the National Defense Advisory Commission; 
Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, and members 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The 12 bank Presi- 
dents spoke for nearly 4,000 thrift and home financing 
institutions, with resources of almost $5,000,000,000, which 
are members of the bank system. In his advices regarding 
this, James F. Twohy, Governor of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, said: 

They urged that the present surplus and vacant homes first be utilized 
in those localities where an expanding need exists. They also recognize 
that a considerable portion of the emergency housing made necessary by 
the defense program is of a temporary character, which, for the sake of 
speed and economic soundness, should be financed directly by the Gov- 
ernment. 

They felt, however, that the large portion of the emergency housing 
row urgently needed and which is permanent in character should be financed 
by private means and can best be underwritten by the locally-owned and 
locally-directed institutions of the Federal Home Loan Bank System. Their 
abundant resources and seasoned experience qualify them for the expeditious 
handling of this important phase of the defense program. 


Attending the conference in Washington were the follow- 
ing Federal Home Loan Bank Presidents; Walter H. Neaves, 
Boston; George L. Bliss, New York; Ralph H. Richards, 
Pittsburgh; O. K. LaRoque, Winston-Salem; Walter D. 
Shultz, Cincinnati; Fred T. Greene, Indianapolis; A. R. Gard- 
ner, Chicago; R. J. Richardson, Des Moines; Benjamin H. 
Wooten, Little Rock; C. A. Sterling, Topeka; M. M. Hurford, 
Los Angeles, and Frank H. Johnson, Portland. 





Federal Home Loan Bank of New York Advanced 
Credits of $1,217,258 in September 


Credits of $1,217,258 were extended during September by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of New York to its member 
savings and loan associations in New Jersey and New York, 
the Bank announced on Oct. 3. This compares with ad- 
vances of $963,000 in August, and with advances of 
$1,851,408 in September, 1939. The net balance of out- 
standing advances to member institutions in the Second 
Federal Home Loan Bank district at Sept. 30 amounted to 
$19,998,046, the Bank reported, an increase of 13.9% over 
outstanding advances of $17,556,315 at the same date last 
year. 

— 
Chicago Home Loan Bank Had Largest Dollar Volume 
of Advances for any August in Its History 


The $1,996,100 which the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago lent to Illinois and Wisconsin savings, building 
and loan associations last month was the largest dollar 
volume of advances for any August in its history, the 
regional bank reported to the Federal Board in Washington 
on Sept. 30. This activity, it is stated, brought the Bank’s 
loans outstanding as of Aug. 31 to $26,426,075, a 13-month 
record. The Bank’s announcement went on to say: 

A. R. Gardner, President, said that this was the third month in 1940 
which had had a larger ‘oan volume than any month of 1939, and that the 
Bank is apparently experiencing the largest demand for its funds in 
three years. 

A steady rise in the number of institutions using the Bank’s funds has 
been noted since April, and there are now 307, more than at any time 
since February. Of these borrowers 229 are in Illinois and 78 in 
Wisconsin. 

Constant increases in home building activity necessitating more home 
mortgage funds in the several communities are said to be chiefly responsible 
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for the new highs in use of the Federal Home Loan Bank System’s credit 
facilities by their local member institutions. Conditions noted in this 
district, Mr. Gardner said, prevail to a greater or less degree in the other 
districts. 
Oe 
Member Associations of Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago Increased Their Resources 9.9% in First 
Half of Year 


A 9.J% expansion the first half of this year in the 
resources of savings, building and loan association members 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank of Chicago in Illinois and 
Wisconsin was reported on Sept. 28 by A. R. Gardner, 
President of the Bank. He said that the figures are for the 
264 associations whose shares are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, but indicated that 
the other associations affiliated with the Bank, on which 
data are not yet available, seem to have shared in the 
general expansion of the system from the evidence he can 
gather. The following details are from the Bank’s an- 
nouncement: 

Total resources as of June 30 for the insured institutions in the district 
were $269,878,005, and their growth during the first half of this year 
was larger than that for the preceding six months, when it was 6.7%, 
and also for the first half of 1939, when it vas 6%. At the end of this 
year’s first half they had home mortgage loans of $207.232,378 outstand- 
ing and were using $18 691,007 of advances from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago to supplement their private share accounts. 

A slightly larger proportion of the institutions in down-State Illinois 
and in non-metropolitan Wisconsin registered growth for the first six 
months as compared with the group in Cook an! Milwaukee Counties, 
Mr. Gardner said. Eighty-eight out of 104 institutions in the smaller 
cities had increases in resources, and 124 out of 155 is the count for the 
metropolitan areas. 

There was a 12% increase in the money which private share-account 
holders had invested in these thrift and home-financing institutions during 
the first half of this year, while the funds they are supplying to borrowers 
rose by 11% since Jan. 1. 

A geographical breakdown of institutions which have insured accounts 
shows Illinois with 185, of which 111 are in Cook County; and Wisconsin 
with 79, of which 49 are in Milwaukee County. 

<a 


Fletcher Joint Stock Land Bank Calls $2,478,000 of 
344% and 6% Bonds for Payment on Nov. 1 

A further large 5 a the refunding of the bonds of 
Fletcher Joint Stock nd Bank of Indianapolis, into se- 
curities bearing interest rates more nearly in line with the 
current money market was announced on Oct. 8 by Wm. B. 
Schiltges, President of the Joint Stock Land Bank. Directors 
of the Land Bank, at a recent meeting, have called for pay- 
ment Nov. 1, 1940 a total of $2,478,600 in bonds bearing 
3%% and 5% coupons. This sum, together with $1,863,- 
500 called and paid by the land bank earlier in the year brings 
the total refundi uring 1940 to $4,342,100, according to 
Mr. Schiltges. etcher Trust Co. of Indianapolis, owns 
the capital stock of the Fletcher Joint Stock Land Bank. 
The Land Bank is in process of liquidation, pursuant to a 
Federal law of 1933, which provides for the liquidation of all 
joint stock land banks. 

During the last six years, a gen>ral ape aig of refunding 
the outstanding bonds of the joint stock bank into securities 
more nearly in line with provalene interest rates and retire- 
ment of large blocks of the bonds have worked toward even- 
tual liquidation of the Land Bank. During the refunding 

rocess for 1940 sale of new bonds totaling $3,300,000 has 
n accomplished, the new bonds of the Land Bank being 
as follows: 

$500,000, bearing three-fourths of 1% interest, dated Nov. 1, 1939+ 
due May 1, 1941, optional Nov. 1, 1940; $500,000 bearing 1% int., dated 
Nov. 1, 1939, due May 1, 1942, optional May 1, 1941; $500,000, bearing 
1% interest, dated Nov. 1, 1939, due May 1, 1943, optional May 1, 1941; 
$500,000, bearing 14% interest, dated July 1, 1940, due July 1, 1944, 
optional July 1, 1942, and $1,300,000 bearing 144% interest, dated July 1, 
1940, due July 1, 1945, optional July 1, 1943. 

With approximately six —_ of the liquidating process 
behind it, the Joint Stock d Bank, as of Jan. 18, 1940, 
had outstanding loans of $7,052,093.13 on farm lands in 
central Indiana counties, and bonds based on these loans, 
totaling $6,365,200. With the completion of the 1940 re- 
funding and retirement program, Mr. Schiltges said that 
Fletcher Joint Stock Land Bank will have remaining mort- 
gece. loans of $6,415,402.39 and outstanding bonds ot 
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New Offering of $100,000,000 or Thereabouts of 91-Day 
Treasury Bills—To Be Dated Oct. 16, 1940 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau announced Oct. 11 
that tenders are invited to a new offering of 91-day Treasury 
bills to the amount of $100,000,000, or thereabouts, to be 
sold on a discount basis to the highest bidders. Tenders 
will be received at the Federal Reserve banks, and the 
branches thereof up to 2 p. m. (EST) Oct. 14, but will not 
be received at the asury Department, Washington. The 
Treasury bills will be date Oct. 16, 1940, and will mature 
on Jan. 15, 1940, and on the maturity date the face amount 
of the bills will be payable without interest. There is a 
maturity of a similar issue of Treasury bills on Oct. 16, in 
amount of $100,098,000. In his announcement of the offer- 


ing Secretary Morganthau also said: 

They (the pills) will be issued in bearer form only, and in amounts or 
denominations of $1,000, $10,000, $100,000, $500,000, and $1,000,000 
(maturity value). 

No tender for an amount less than $1,000 will be considered. Each 
tender must be in multiples of $1,000. The price offered must be ex- 
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pressed on the basis of 100, with not more than three decimal places, e. g., 
99.125. Fractions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash deposit from incorporated banks 
and trust companies and from responsible and recognized dealers in invest- 
ment securities. Tenders from others must be accompanied by a deposit 
of 10% of the face amount of Treasury bills applied for, unless the tenders 
are accompanied by an express guaranty of payment by an incorporated 
bank or trust company. 

immediately after the closing hour for receipt of tenders on Oct. 14, 1940, 
all tenders received at the Federal Reserve Banks or branches thereof up 
to the closing hour will be opened and public announcement of the ac- 
ceptable prices will follow as soon as possible thereafter, probably on the 
following morning. The Secretary of the Treasury expressly reserves the 
right to reject any or all tenders or part of tenders, and to allot less than the 
amount applied for, and his action in any such respect shall be final. Those 
submitting tenders will be advised of the acceptance or rejection thereof. 
Payment at the price offered for Treasury bills allotted must be made at the 
Federal Reserve Banks in cash or other immediately availaole funds on 
Oct. 16, 1940. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to principal and interest, and any 
gain from the sale or other disposition thereof will also be exempt, from all 
taxation, except estate and inheritance taxes. (Attention is invited to 
Treasury Decision 4550, ruling that Treasury bills are not exempt from 
the gift tax). No loss from the sale or other disposition of the Treasury 
bills shall be allowed as a deduction, or otherwise recognized, for the pur- 
Poses of any tax now or hereafter imposed by the United States or any of 
its possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, as amended, and this notice 
prescribe the terms of the Treasury bills and govern the conditions of their 
issue. 

——- ~<> 


Treasury Explains Outstanding Debt Subject to Deb 
Limitation of $45,000,000,000 

The Treasury Department made public on Oct. 3 its 
monthly report showing that the face amount of public debt 
obligations issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act (as 
amended) outstanding Sept. 30, 1940, totaled $44,358,287,- 
325, thus leaving the face amount of obligations which may 
be issued subject to the $45,000,000,000 statutory debt 
limitation at $641,712,675. In another table in the report 
the Treasury indicates that from the total face amount of 
outstanding public debt obligations ($44,358,287 ,325) should 
be deducted $877,718,286 (the unearned discount on savings 
bonds), reducing the total to $43,480,569,039, and to this 
figure should be added $592,371,208, the other public debt 
obligations outstanding, which, however, are not subject to 
the debt limitation. hus the total gross public debt out- 
standing on Sept. 30 is shown as $44,072,940,247. 


The following is the Treasury’s report as of Sept. 30: 


Statutory Debt Limitation as of Sept. 30, 1940 

Section 21 (a) of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, provide® 
that the face amount of bonds, certificates of indebtedness, Treasury bills, 
and Treasury notes issued under authority of that Act ‘‘shall not exceed 
in the aggregate $45,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time.”’a 

The following table shows the face amount of obligations outstanding 
and the face amount which can still be issued under this limitation: 
Total face amount of bonds, notes, certificates of indebtedness, and 





Treasury bills which may be outstanding at any one time... .-.. $45,000,000 ,000 
Outstanding as of Sept. 30, 1940: 
Interest-bearing: 
Bonds—Treasury ...........- $27 235,489,800 
Savings (maturity value).... *3,921,344,700 
Adjusted service. .........- 754 335,275 
$31,911,169,775 
otes 


pwens saptebascoace $9,147,215,400 
1,800 ,300 ,000 


Treasury bills (roaturity vaiue).... 1.302.779,000 
——_—____—_ 12,250, 294,400 


$44,161,464,175 
Face amount of matured obligations 


on which interest has ceased: 
DT. ¢acemmoseaseeagnenceeas $44,191,050 
WO bb cdbdecdegasdbscbscocase 36,211,600 
Certificates of indebtedness -- --.-. 3,904,500 
Bebo ccenesdsceneusce 112,516,000 
196,823,150 
——_——— 4, 358,287,325 


Face amount of obligations which may be issued under above authority $641,712,675 
——————_CC_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 


* Approximate maturity value. Principal amount (current redemption value 
outstanding, $3,043 626,514. 

a In addition to the above, Section 21(b) authorizes the issue for national defense 
purposes of notes, certificates of indebtedness and Treasury bills under the Act in 
an aggregrte amount not exceeding $4,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time, 
less any retirement made from the special fund made available under Section 301 of 
the Revenue Act of 1940. 

Reconctlement wtth Datly Statement of the Untted States Treasury, Sept. 30, 1940 
Total face amount of outstanding public debt oblications issued under 

authority of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended (above) . .$44,358,287,325 


Deduct, discount on savings bonds (difference 
current redemption value and maturity value) ................-. 877,718,286 
$45 480,569,039 
Add other public debt obligations outstanding but 
not subject to the statutory debt limitation: 
Interest-bearing (pre-war, &c.)...........----- $196,208,460 
Matured, on which interest has ceased_........-. fies 
Beasties BO MSW... < coc cccccccoccwcececcccco J 
a 592,371,208 
Total gross public debt outstanding as of Sept. 30, 1940........-.. $44,072,940 247 


a 


Tenders of $500,748,000 Received to Offering of $100.- 
000,000 of 91-Day Treasury Bills—$101,944,000 
Accepted at Par and Above Par  —s_— wh 

“A total of $500,748,000 was tendered to the offering last 

week of $100,000,000 or thereabouts of 91-day Treasury 

bills dated Oct. 9 and maturing Jan. 8, 1941, Secretary 

Morgenthau announced Oct. 7. Of this amount $101,- 

944,000 was accepted at prices above par and at s 

The tenders to the offering were received at the Federal 

Reserve banks and the branches thereof up to 2 p. m. (EST) 

Oct. 7. Reference to the offering ap in our issue of 
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Oct. 5, page 1974. The following regarded the accepted 
bids to the offering is from the Secretary’s announcement: 
Total applied for, $500,748,000 Total accepted, $101,944,000 
} The accepted bids were tendered at prices slightly above par, and at par. 
Of the amount tendered at par, 30% was accepted. 
—_——_—_- 
Treasury Department Issues Documents Pertaining to 
Foreign Funds Control 
The Treasury Department issued on Oct. 1 a publication 
entitled ‘‘Documents Pertaining to Foreign Funds Control.” 
The booklet reproduces for convenient use the executive 
orders regulating transactions in foreign exchange, transfers 
of credit and the export or withdrawal of coin and currency, 
the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury issued pur- 
suant thereto, and geueral rulings and general licenses issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury under such orders and regu- 
lations. Copies of this publication may be procured from the 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., or from any 
Federal Reserve bank. 


<i. 
<— 





Bureau of Internal Revenue Rules Sums Paid Employees 
Absent in Defense Service Deductible from Gross 
Income in Compiling Federal Income Tax 


Announcement was made on Oct. 7 by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau of Bureau of Internal Revenue ruling 
holding that sums paid to employees absent in the military 
service of the United States or serving the Government in 
other ways at a nominal compensation during the present 
emergency will be deductible from gross income for Federal 
income tax purposes. The ruling, in response to several in- 
quiries by business organizations, pointed out that a similar 
practice was followed in 1917 and 1918. Text of the ruling 
is as follows: 

Advice is requested whether the company, which intends to make 
payments of salaries to employees who are called for military service, 
may deduct amounts so paid from gross income for Federal income tax 


purposes. 
In 1917 and 1918 many employers adopted the practice of making such 


payments. At that time the question arose whether employers could deduct 
the amounts so paid from their gross income. It was held that salaries 
paid by employers to employees who were absent in the military or naval 
service or were serving their Government in other ways at a nominal com- 
pensation, but who intended to return at the conclusion of such services 


were allowable deductions from income. 
The same rule will apply to salaries paid during the present emergency. 


——.————. 


President Roosevelt Breaks Ground for New Hall of 
Records Building in Washington 
F President Roosevelt on Sept. 26 broke ground for the new 
Hall of Records in Washington. In a brief informal talk at 
the ceremony. the President said that he believes “that old 
records ought to be kept for historical reasons because you 
never can tell when something that does not seem of any 
ticular value today may be of real value a hundred years 
rom now.” Mr. Roosevelt declared that the new building 
“is a mighty good investment” since an enormous sum is 
now being paid in rent. 





> 


President Roosevelt Dedicates Three New Schools in 
Dutchess County, N. Y.—Says They Symbolize 
Government Functions of Providing Free Educa- 
tion and Giving Work to Needy 


In a speech dedicating three Dutchess County (N. Y.) 
schools, on Oct. 5, President Roosevelt declared that they 
symbolize “two modern government functions in America, 
each of which is proving itself more and more vital to the 
~ pm ra of our democracy.” The President went on 

Say: 

One of them is an old functicn, based on the ideal and the understanding 
of the Founding Fathers that true democratic government cannot long 
endure in the midst of widespread ignorance. They recognized that demo- 
cratic government would call fcr the intelligent participation of all of its 
people, as enlightened citizens—citizens equipped with what we used to 
call “a schooling.” From their time to our own, it has always been recog- 
nized as a responsibility of government that every child have the right 
to a free and liberal education. These buildings can well be dedicated to 
that old function—the American institution of universal education. 

In the last decade, this right of free education, which has become a 
part of the national life in our land, has taken on additional significance 
from events in certain other lands. For a large portion of the world the 
right no longer exists. Almost the first freedom to be destroyed, as 
dictators ‘take control, is the freedom of learning. Tyranny hates and 
fears nothing more than the free exchange of ideas, the free play of the 
mind that comes from education. 

In these schools and in other American schools the children of today 
and of future generations will be taught, without censorship or restriction, 
the facts of current history and the whole context of current knowledge. 
Their text books will not be burned by a dictator who disagrees with them ; 
their teachers will not be benished by a ruler whom they have offended; 
their schools will not be closed if they teach unpalatable truths; and their 
daily instruction will not be governed by the decrees of any central bureau 
of propaganda. They will get rot all of the story part of the time, or only 
post s the story all of the time—they will get all of the story all of 

me. 

Here will be trained the young people of a nation—not for enforced 
prea — or for fhe as an enslaved citizenry, but for the 

elligent exercise o e right of suffrage, and for ici 
human beings in the life of the Nation. = Mae taka ote 


Concerning the second responsibility, the President in his 
address stated: 

These buildings are also a symbol of a second and a newer responsibility 
which our democracy has assumed as one of its major functions. As you 
know, they have been paid for in part by the taxpayers of the consolidated 
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dietrict, and in part by the Federal Government in accordance with the 
purpose of the Federal Government to give work to many Americans who 
couid find no work. 

Eight years ago, at a time when our national economy had been pros- 
trate for several years, when starvation and bankruptcy had almost become 
the order of the day, yovernment for the first time took on this new 
responsibility. There were some in those days who chanted that nature 
Lad to run its course of misery, that deflation could not be stopped, and 
that the depression was only the working of natural economic laws in a 
system of free enterprise. 

The American Government decided to reject this philosophy of inaction 
and irresponsibility and indifference to the destitution of its citizens. In 
its place was substituted a new doctrine—that the Government owed a 
continuing responsibility to see to it that no one should starve who was 
willing to work but unable to find work. That was the responsibility, the 
duty, which the collective strength and will of all of the people imposed 
upon themselves, to alleviate the suffering of their fellow beings and to 
stimulate recovery in their national economy. That responsibility expresses 
itself in the example which stands before us here. 

This Nation is now dotted in almost every one of its 3,200 counties with 
schools, to the construction of which the Federal Government has con- 
tributed—new schools, useful schools, schools to replace outworn schools, 
schools that were needed by the communities where they were erected, 
schools for which the communities were willing to contribute their own 
shure out of their own pockets. 


Further discussing the Federal Government’s contribution 
to giving employment to needy persons, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

There is not a single person in the United States who has not seen some 
new useful structure—a hospital, a bridge, a town hall, a highway, an air- 
port, a dam, a sewer—one of the hundreds of thousands of new necessary 
improvements which were built in the United States—illustrations of the 
results of giving employment on useful projects. 

The public wealth of the United States—the property of every man, 
woman and child—has been increased in hundreds of ways. Idle funds 
of the Nation have been put to work so that idle hands could be put to 
useful tasks. 

Into every project went money for wages; the wages were spent at 
lccal stores; the stores replenished their stocks; and the wheels of industry 
and business moved faster. Into every project went materials for con- 
struction—materials from all parts of the country. For example, while 
our own local neighborhood provided the store for these very schools, and 
perhaps the sand and gravel for the concrete foundations, almost everything 
else used was made in some other part of America. 

In terms of dollars and cents, no sounder investment could have been 
made for the American people. But the materia] return from that invest- 
ment was not the most important gain. There came with it a development 
of morale, a new hope and courage, a new self-respect among the unem- 
ployed—a definite gain in the fiber and the strength of American life. 
In building for the wellbeing of America, we have built for the defense of 
America as well. 

In the opening remarks of his address the President 
observed : 

As I have been sitting on the platform here today I have been thinking 
cl the time nearly a century and a half ago when Governor Morgan Lewis, 
who lived here in the Town cf Hyde Park, was chiefly responsible for 
starting the Union Free Schooi System for the children of the State of 
New York. ‘This township, therefore, can claim a kind of sponsorship for 
free and universal school education in New York. 


———— 


President Roosevelt Issues Statement of Policy on 
Services of Negroes in Army 


President Roosevelt ordered tne War Department on 
Oct. 9 to put into effect immediately a policy providing that 
the services of Negroes will be utilized on “‘a fair and equitable 
basis”’ in the national defense program. This action was 
announced by Stephen Early, White House Press Secretary, 
who said that it was discussed at a conference Mr. Roosevelt 
had on Sept. 27 with Negro leaders and Secretary of the Navy 
Knox and Assistant Secretary of War Patterson. Mr. 
Early said that later Mr. Patterson submitted a statement of 


policy which the President approved. 
wm The statement as given out at the White House follows: 

It is the policy of the War Department that the services of Negroes will 
be utilized on a fair and equitable basis. In line with this policy provision 
will be made as follows: 

1. The strength of the Negro personnel of the Army of the United States 
will be maintained on the general basis of proportion of the Negro popula- 
tion of the country. 

2. Negro organizat’ons will be established in each major branch cf the 
service, combatant as well as non-combatant. 

3. Negro reserve officers eligible for active duty will be assigned to Negro 
units officered by colored personnel. 

4. When officer candidate schools are established, opportunity will be 
given to Negroes to qualify for reserve commissions. 

5. Negroes are being given aviation training as pilots, mechanics and 
technical specialists. This training will be accelerated. Negro aviation 
units will be formed as soon as the necessary personnel has been trained. 

}- 6. At arsenals and army posts Negro civilians are accorded equal oppor- 
tunity for employment at work for which they are qualified by ability, 
education and experience. 

7. The policy of the War Department is not to intermingle colored and 
white personne! in the same regimental organizations. This policy has been 
proven satisfactory over a long period of years, and to make changes would 
produce situations destructive to morale and detrimental to the preparations 
for national defense. For similar reasons the Department does not con- 
template assigning colored reserve officers other than those of the Medical 
Corps and chaplains to existing Negro combat units of the regular Army. 
These regular units are going concerns, accustomed through many years to 
the present system. Their morale is splendid, their rate of reenlistment is 
exceptionally high, and their field training is well advanced. It is the 
opinion of the War Department that no experiments should be tried with the 
organizational setup of these units at this critical time. 


- 
—_ 





President Roosevelt Inspects Defense Plants in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio—Will Review Defense Program 
in Radio Address Tonight 

President Roosevelt yesterday (Oct. 11) inspected defense 
reparations in several industrial plants in Johnstown, Pa. 
ittsburgh and Youngstown, Ohio. While in Pittsburgh’ 
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the President dedicated the 100,000th unit of the United 
States Housing Authority at the $13,000.000 Terrace Village 
housing project. He said at this dedication that if the need 
arises, the people will wholeheartedly join in defense of their 
homes and their country. With regard to his talk, Associated 
Press Pittsburgh advices of Oct. 11 said: 

Frem an open car Mr. Roosevelt told a dedication crowd of several 
thousand that the housing work was another phase of democracy at work and 


that it has got to go on. 

He estimated that, on an average of five to a family, 500,000 had been 
Provided with new homes and added: 

“In other forms, we have taken care of nearly 2,000,000 more people 
who have been given better homes. That represents another phase of 


democracy at work.”’ 
“All over the Nation,” he said, ‘“‘we are having squalid shacks replaced 


by this fine housing. The jobs and the homes of most of the people consti- 
tute a part of their stake in the Nation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt explained that he had come here very informally on what 
Was essentially a trip to educate himself and learn what is happening for 
defense in this area and in the country. 


Mr. Roosevelt is scheduled to resume his defense inspection 
tour in Columbus, Ohio, today (Oct. 12) and then move on to 
Dayton where tonight he will deliver from his special train 
a radio address to the entire Western Hemisphere outlining 
the defense program. Previous reference to this tour was 
made in our issue of Oct. 5, page 1976. 


a 


President Roosevelt Signs Excess Profits Tax—Plant 
Amortization Bill 

President Roosevelt on Oct. 8 signed the excess profits 
tax—plant amortization bill. His signature was affixed to 
the measure at 11 o’clock that night after, it is said, a study 
of the legislation. Congressional action on the Second Rev- 
enue Bill of 1940, which is the title of the measure, was 
completed on Oct. 1 and an item bearing on the bill and 
its provisions appeared in our issue of Oct. 5, page 1976. 
The new legislation imposes levies ranging from 25% to 
50% on excess profits, permits amortization over a five-year 
ee of the entire cost of new facilities constructed for 

efense purposes, and suspends profits limitations on ship 
and aircraft manufacture. 





-— 
Se 


Aircraft Manufacturers Pledge Support in Speeding 
Up of National Defense Program 


Following the signing of the excess profits tax bill by 
President Roosevelt on Oct. 8, leading Aircraft Manufac- 
turers throughout the country issued a statement again 
pledging their full support in speeding up the National 
defense program. The statement which was signed by 26 
Manufacturers, was made available through the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., New York, 


follows: 

More speed toward arming America in the air and a business like pro- 
cedure in handling the enormous job are made possible by amortization 
provisions of the excess profits tax bill, signed today by President 
Roosevelt. 

From the beginning of the present emergency the nation’s aircraft 
manufacturers have been expanding their production facilities to the 
limit of their financia] ability. The aircraft industry readily assumed 
investments and commitments of more than $150,.000,000 to carry out 
the Government's program. These important steps, undertaken by the 
industry at its own risk and initiative, and carried out in the face of legal 
uncertainties and handicaps, have saved months of vaiuable time. 

The aircraft industry takes this occasion to reiterate its pledge of vol- 
untary and whole-hearted cooperation in our common task of national 
defense. We will continue to hold production for defense paramount to 
all other considerations. 





-— 
—- 





President Roosevelt Signs $1,482,000,000 Supplemental 
>». _ Defense Appropriation Bill— 

The third supplemental defense appropriation bill carrying 
$1,482,000,0C0 in direct expenditures and contract authori- 
zations was signed by President Roosevelt on Oct. 8. Con- 

jonal action on the measure was completed on Oct. 3. 
This bill, which is mainly made up of funds to pay, main- 
tain and train Nationa] Guardsmen and draftees, passed the 
Senate on Oct. 3 with increases over the House-approved 
(Sept. 26) measure of about $12,000,000. These increases 
were accepted by the House later the same day (Oct. 3). 
House passage of this appropriation bill was reported in 
our issue of Sept. 28, page 1818. ag ae 

——»___——_ 
President Roosevelt Signs $238,000,000 Supplemental 
Civil Functions Appropriations Bil 

President Roosevelt signed on Oct. 9 the first supplemental 
civil funetions appropriation bil] carrying $228,132.013 cash 
and $10,258,001 in contract authorizations. The measure 
contains approximately $170.C00,C00 for agencies contribut- 
ing to the national defense program. As originally passed 
by the House on Sept. 23 the bill totaled $267,733 ,728 but 
the Senate on Oct. 3 only voted about $199.000,000. The 
major difference in the two bills was an item of $80,000,000 
for an airport construction program which the House ap- 
proved but the Senate eliminated. As the measure emerged 
from the joint conference committee on Oct. 4 it contained 
a $40.000.000 appropriation for the airports. Later the 
same day (Oct. 4) hoth the Senate and House approved the 
conference report thus completing Congressional] action. 

Regarding some of the items in the bill, Washington 
Associated Press advices of Oct. 10 said: 
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Among the larger items are $60,500,000 for the office of education for 
vocational training of prospective national defense wrokers: $32,500,000 
for the National Youth Administration to use in employing students 
while they are receiving vocational training; $12,000,000 for the Coast 
Guard and $8,127,000 for deepening harbors. 

<> 


President Roosevelt Signs Bill Permitting Use of Gov- 
ernment Contracts as Bank Collateral 


President Roosevelt, on Oct. 9, signed the legislation 
permitting Government contractors to assign their contracts 
to banks as security for loans. The new law, recommended 
by the Defense Commission and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, is designed to facilitate borrowing by defense con- 
tractors to finance necessary plant expansion and for other 
purposes. Congressional action on the measure was com- 
pleted on Oct. 3 when the House adopted minor amendments 
which the Senate had inserted in the bill when passing it 
on Sept. 30; this was mentioned in these columns of Oct. 
rd ie 4 1977. The bill originally passed the House on 

pt. 24. 








<> 


Congress Votes $150,000,000 to Provide Housing for 
Workers in Defense Industries 

Legislation authorizing the expenditure of $150.C00.000 
to provide housing for workers in vital defense industries 
where such facilities are not now available was completed 
by Congress on Oct. 8 when both houses adopted the con- 
ference report on the bill. The bill passed the House on 
Sept. 10 (as was mentioned in our issue of Sept. 14. page 
1505) and was approved by the Senate in slightly different 
form on Oct. 3 thus necessitating a conference. The expendi- 
ture had been requested by the National Advisory Defense 
Commission. 


<p. 
<— 





Congressional Action on Bill Extending Sugar Act 
Another Year, Completed 

The Senate on Oct. 4 approved and sent to the White 
House the legislation extending for another year the Sugar 
Act of 1937. It was passed in the same form as voted by 
the House on June 20; this action was reported in our issue 
of June 22, page 3901. As approved by Congress the bill 
reenacts restrictions on importations of refined sugar from 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. The 1937 Su Act authorized 
the Department of Agriculture to establish quotas on domes- 
tie marketing of sugar. It set up a system of benefit pay- 
ments to growers and levied an excise tax to pay the cost 
of the program. 


-— 





Federal Appeals Court Upholds Right of Ford Motor 
Co. to Give Employees Opinions on Unionization— 
“Intimidation”’ of Any Labor Group is Prohibited 


The Federal Cireuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati on 
Oct. 8 handed down a decision sustaining the right of the 
Ford Motor Co. to distribute pamphlets among its em- 
ployees giving the company’s opinions on labor unions. At 
the same time the company lost other contentions in its 
dispute with the National Labor Relations Board over the 
alleged dismissal] of 29 men from the Ford River Rouge plant. 
A company spokesman issued a statement in which 
he praised the Court’s opinion as substantially vindicating 
“the position taken by the Ford Motor Co. upon every issue 


in the ease.” Bais Sen a 
In quoting from the decision, a Cincinnati dispatch of 


Oct. 8 to the Associated Press said in part: 


In a decision regarded as certain to be appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court by both sides, the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals set forth 
these judgments: 

1 The Wagner Labor Relations Act does not “‘sanction an invasion of 
liberties guaranteed to all citizens by the First Amendment" of the United 
States Constitution, and set aside a fay y of a board order forbidding 
“dissemination of propaganda” by the Ford Motor Company among its 


employees. 
The company was responsible for a riot at the River Rouge plant May 
28,, 1937, and the riot was an unfair labor practice. 
3° Reinstatement is ordered of 22 workers grapes to have been discharged 
for activities with the United Automobile W ers of America. One Emil 
Tomkow is excepted. Five others have found other jobs or moved away 


and one is dead. 
4 John Lindsay, trial examiner, who heard the case, ‘“‘overstepped the 


bounds of that judical propriety which contestants have a right to ex . 
but “‘injudicious conduct reaches no such clearly prejudicial impropriety as 
was held to invalidate the decisions of the board’’ in other cases. 

The opinion devoted about 1,700 words to the issue of freedom of speech 
raised by the company in connection with views expressed by Mr. Ford in 
pamphlets distributed to workers when the wave of sit-down strikes was 
sweeping the Nation. 

‘The right to form an opinion,” said the :uling by Judge C C. Simons 
and concu ‘ed in by Judges Xen Hicks, of Tennessee. and Flo ence Allen, 
of Ohio, ‘‘is of little value if such opinion may not be exp essed, ana the 
right to exp ess it is of little value if it may not be communicated to those 
immediately conce ned. 

“It will be noted that they (the pamphlets, contain no th: eat of discha’ge 
o: discrimination and Mr. Ford makes it plain that no threat of discharge is 
intended. 

‘‘Nowhere in the National Labor Relations Act is there sanction for 
an invasion of the liberties guaranteed to al) citizens oy the First Amend- 
ment The Poard, however urges that these rights are qualified and vot 
absolute and that there are circumstances under which an expression of 
view upon labor policies by an emplover is within the condemnation of the 
statute as con tituting interference and coercion. and that the present 
situation, set against a background of publicly declared opposition by Mr. 
Ford to the unionization of his plant, brings the challenged publications 
within the definition.” 

But the Court. unde. taking to reconcile the conflicting claims of one 
right against another. found that freedom of speech was the dominant issue, 
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“Without it,’ Judge Simons wrote. “‘the very right which the Board 
seeks to p otect oy ite cease and desist order would be of tittle value. Unless 
the righr of free-speech is enjoyed by employers as weil as by employees the 
guaranty of the First Amendment is futile."’ 

The Court's opinion agreed with the Board's contention that the Ford 
company was respon ivie for a riot at the River Rouge plant on May 28, 
1937. ; 

‘‘Even assuming that the respondent (Ford) had reasonable grounds to 
believe that the ostensible purpose of the organizers to distribute union 
literature vas but a blind to conceal an attempt to stage a sit-down strike.” 
said the Court, ‘‘the assault upon them was not necessary for the safe- 
guarding of the respondent's property: nor was it provoked by the union 
men. 

“The finding that the assaults upon the union organizers constituted an 
unfair labor practice must be sustained and the remedial provisions of the 
order, based upon such findings, enforced." 


or 


United States Supreme Court Meets for New Term— 
Expected to Rule on Wage-Hour Law-—Important 
Decisions on National Defense Face Tribunal 


The United States Supreme Court reconvened on Oct. 7 
for an eight-month term during which it is expected to rule 
on the constitutionality of the National Labor Relations 
Act and also to decide on questions rm garded as important 
to the national defense program. Only routine business 
was transacted by the Court oa Oct. 7. Matters before 
the trivunal during the present term include the question 
as to what is a fair profit for a manufacturer supplying 
the Goveroment in time of war, and what steps may Gov- 
ernment agents take in tracing espionage suspects. In 
discussing the matter: to be considered by the Court during 
its present term, Associated Press Washington dispatches 
Oct. 5 said in part: 

A decis.ou may vs Ziven on the power of the Federal Government to 
regulate profits oa national defenss contracts. A ruling has been requested 
by the Justice Department on the ground that the question is of ‘immediate 
national concern.” 
js Other litigation awaiting action includes an appeal by Earl Browder, 
the Communist .’arty candidate for i’resident. from his conviction on a 
charge of wilfully using a passport obtainel by false statements. He 
was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment and fined $2,000 in the Southern 
New York Federal Vistrict Court. 

The tribunal agreed last spring to review a case involving the consti- 
tutionality of the wage-hour law. It grew out of an indictment charging 
the F. W. Darby Lumber Co. of Statesboro, Ga., with violating the 
egislation. The company won in the Federal District Court at Savannah. 

During the summer another case challenging the statute was filed by 
the Upp Cotton Mills, Inc., of Upp, Ala., and other concerns. In this 
litigation the rederal Circuit Court at lew Crleans sustained an order 
by the Wage-Hour Administrator fixing a minimum wage of 32% cents 
an hour for textile workers. 

An opinion on national defense profits was sought by the Justice De- 
partment in connection with its charges that the ethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. made “unconscionable” profits’’ on 86 ships constructed for the 
Government during the World War. The Department said approximately 
$13,365,000 was at stake in the litigation, which was won by Lethlehem 
in lower courts. 

At issue in several cases is the validity of orders issued by the National 
Labor Relations loard. One of the controversies involves the 1oard’s 
authority to require an employer, if an agreement has been reached, to 
enter into a written and signed collective bargaining contract with a labor 
organization. The H. J. Heinz Co. of Pittsburgh appealed from a decision 
in favor of the Loard. 

Some of the cases that the Court agreed last spring to review and which 
are ready for argument involve: 

Whether the Republic Steel Corp. of Cleveland must reimburse Federal 
work relief projects for wages paid to corporation employees who par- 
ticipated in the 1937 ‘“‘little steel"’ strike. 

The liability of officers of a labor union to prosecution under anti-trust 
legislation. The Eastern Missouri federal District Court dismissed 
anti-trust indictments against labor union officers charged with con- 
spiring to restrain the interstate trade of Anheuser-i,usch, Inc., brewery. 

The right of the Federal l’ower Commission to regulate the Appalachian 
Electric Power Co.'s hydro-electric project near Radford, \a. A lower 
court heid in the long-litigated case that the project was not on an interstate 
navigable stream and hence the Federal Government had no jurisdiction. 

An appeal by Harry isridges, West Coast labor leader, from a contempt 
of court conviction for sending a telegram to Secretary of Labor Frinces 
Perkins criticizing a decision by the Los Angeles Superior Court. He 
received the alternative of paying a $125 fine or serving five days in jail. 

A petition by Illinois for permission to increase the diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system from 1,500 to 5,000 cubic feet 
a second. The application was opposed by Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New York. 


—— 


Navy Department Orders 35,091 Reservists to Active 
Duty—Brings Navy Personnel to Peace-time Peak 
_ of 239,281 i 

The Navy Department on Oct. 5 ordered the Organized 
Reserves of the Navy and Marine Corps into active service. 
These reserves consist of 35,091 officers and men, of whom 
about 7,500 of the fleet reserve are already on active duty. 
Their addition to active duty brings the Navy’s strength to 
239,281 officers and enlisted men, which is the highest since 
World War days. It was explained by the Navy Depart- 
ment that the men are needed to meet fleet requirements 
and to man the many auxiliary vessels now being acquired. 
The move parallels the action of the Army in mobilizing the 
National Guard and is a measure of increased preparedness. 

The text of the Navy’s announcement was as foilows: 

The Organized Reserve of the Navy and the Marine Corps were today 
ordered to active duty by the Navy Department. This order includes 
the remainder of the Fleet Reserve. This parallels the mobilization of the 
National Guard by the Army and is a measure of increased preparedness. 

The Organized Nava! Reserve consists of 119 Fieet Divisions, 30 local 
defense divisions and 18 aviation squadrons, totaling about 1,200 officers 
and 11000 enlisted men The Organized Marine Corps Reserve consists 
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of 21 infantry battalions, 2 artillery battalions and 13 aviation squadrons, 
totaling 400 officers and 6,500 enlisted men. 

The Fleet Reserve now called to the service numbers about 15,000 men, 
of whom about 7.500 are already on active duty. These are called 
to the service to meet fleet requirements and to fill immediate needs of naval 
district local defense forces. The Fleet Marine Corps Reserve consists of 
approximately 2.000 enlisted men 

Some of the members of the Organized Reserve of the Navy will be used 
to complete complements of combatant vessels of the fleet, but the bulk of 
the reserve personne! will be utilized to man the many auxiliary vessels of 
ail types now being acquired by the Navy Department. 

The Organized Marine Corps Reserve will be utilized to augment regula 
Marine Corps units and to afford increased protection to naval activities 


- 
<Q 





Attorney General Jackson Clarifies Ruling on Labor 
Act Violators—Teiis House Committee That Com- 
panies Regarded in Violation Are not to Be Denied 
Government Contracts—Others Also Testify 


— 

Attorney Genera] Jackson on Oct. 8 told a Committee of 
the House of Represenia ives that his informal opinion of 
a week ago to the Naiiunal Defense Advisory Commission 
was misinterpreted and was not intended to mean that com- 
panies found to have violated the National Labor Relations 
Act would be denied Government contracts. Mr. Jackson 
had advanced his opirion on Oct. 3 in a letter to Sidney 
Hillman, Labor member of the NDAC, in which he said 
that findings of the Ni_RB that an employer had violated 
the Labor Relations Act are “binding and conclusive upon 
the other agencies of the ixecutive Lranch of the Govern- 
ment unless and until these findings are reversed Ly a court 
of competent jurisuiction.’”’ Inasmuch as this statement was 
taken to mean that companies found to have violated that 
Act would be denied Government contracts, and that thereby 
such action might impair the defense program, the Committee 
of the House, headed by Representative Smith, of Virginia, 
investigating the NLR, ealled Attorney-General Jackson, 
Mr. Hillman, Secretary of the Navy lIrank Knox and 
Assistant secretary of War Robert P. Pattersun to appear 
befvre it on Oct. 8. As to the Committee’s hearing that day, 
a Wasiiington dispatch appearing in the New York “Journal 
of Commerce” of Oct. 9, had he following to say: 

Attorney-General Jackson informed the Committee that his ruling that 
all Government agencies are bound by the rulings of the Board has been 
widely misconstrued and (hat there is nothing in the law which prevents the 
War and Navy Departments from negoiiating contracts with labor act 
viviatious. 

On the other hand, Sidney Hillman of the NDAC indicated to the Com- 
mittee that he would seek adoption of a stronger labor policy by the (om- 
mission, but refrained from commenting on that point further because, he 
said, the matter would come before the Commission in a few days. 

Testimony offered by Mr. Jachson, Secreiary of Navy Frank Knox, 
Assistant Secreiary of War Rovert P. Patterson and Rear Admiral 8. M. 
Robinson, Chief of the Bureau of Ships of the Navy Depariment, tended 
to “clarify” the situation, Chairman Smith said after the hearing. 

Mr. Smith said that he was ° satisfied" that the ruling of the Attorney- 
Genera! would not be permitted to “interfere with defense so far as the 
Army and Navy are concerned.” He added, however, that ob e \ers 
could draw their own couclusions with respect to the testimony of Mr. 
Hillman. 

No further hearings will be held by the Committee, the Chairman indi- 
cated, unless something further develops that would Warrant puLlic airing. 

]’urpose of the hearing by the Smith Committee was to probe the meaning 
of the Attorney-Geueral’s ruling and to find out whether an attempt was 
being made to give an effect to rulings of the Labor Loard which © ongreess, 
on two previous occasions, had refused to ratify: that is, deny companies 
the right to a contract with the Government if they have been found by the 
Board to have violated the Act 

Edmund N. Tolan, Committee counsel who directed the investigation, 
asked Mr. Jackson if he iutended to create any implication in his ruling 
that it was the basis or could be used as the basis of withholding contracts 


’ from companies that had been found by the Board to have violated the Act. 


“It Was not the intention to pass on any question of policy as to the 
awarding of contracts or withholding of contracts for violation of the 
Labor Kelations Act,"’ the Attorney-General ruled. *"That is not a question 
of law, it was not asked of me, and | haven't passed upon,it. And the 
interpretation that has appeared frequently in the press that such was its 
purpose is wholly erroneous.” 

He added that the War and Navy Departments may prescribe for them- 
selves, in negotiated contracts, the conditions on which they will deal with 
a@ contractor. 

‘They may say, ‘we don't care whether he has violated the Labor Act: 
we are going to deal with him anyway,’”’ he stated. ‘Or they may say, 
‘we will not deal with a law violator,’ or they may say, ‘we will deal with 
him if we consider it to be immaterial and incidental! violations, but we will 
not deal with him if it is a basic thing." So the Loard fixed its own policy." 

Mr. Patterson, who was the first witness called by the Committee, in 
response to a series of questions by Committee counsel said that speed in 
delivery of materials is the basic principle that governs in the letting of 
negotiated contracts, and the question of labor policies is only one factor. 
The factor is not overlooked, however, he added. . . . 

With respect to the Jackson ruling, he said that the War Department 
has not worked out the full implications of that, ‘‘but thus far we have not 
in any way changed our view that that is merely one of the factors to be 
taken into account. 

“It is not my understanding that a dispute between a prospective con- 
tractor and the Labor Board bars such a contract from getting a contract,”’ 
he added. 

Secretary of Navy Knox took the witness stand only briefly to indorse 
everything on behalf of the Navy that Secretary Patterson had stated on 
behalf of the War Department. 

It was disclosed during the testimony of Mr. Hillman that John L. 
Lewis, head of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. had made a futile 
effort to have a ruling made by the White House that national defense con- 
tractors must certify compliance with the Labor Act before being given a 
contract. 

Mr. Hillman said that he did not know where the first request came from 
that such a ruling be made 

He said that many labor organizations had accused the Commission of 
abetting contractors who were in violation of the Labor Act and as a conse- 
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quence the discussions took place on the advisability of the Commission 
establishing a definite policy. 


The informal opinion of Attorney-General Jackson was 
referred to in our issue of Oct. 5, page 1979. 


- 
— 


Forty-Hour Work-Week to Become Effective Oct. 23 


The 40-hour week as provided under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act will become effective on Wednesday, Oct. 23, 
1940. Employers whose regular work-week starts before 
midnight on Oct. 23, during that week need conform only to 
the 42, not the 40-hour, work-week, it was announced on 
Oct. 7 by Colonel Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States Department 
of Labor. Col. Fleming said: 

It is our opinion that the 40-hour week will apply for the first time to 
the first full work-wcek veginning on or after midnight, Oct. 23, 1940. 
This is in accordance with the language of the Act, which declares that em- 
ployees shall not be worked “for a work-week longer than 40 hours after 
the expiration of the second year from the effective date of the Act." 
If the employee's work begins, for example, on Monday, Oct. 21, 1940. the 
employer need pay time-and-a-half only if more than 42 hours are worked 
in the period of seven consecutive days from Monday, Oct. 21, through 
Sunday, Uct. 27, inclusive. 


If the employee’s work-week begins on or after midnight, 
Oct. 23, Col. Fleming explained, the employer must pa 
time-and-a-half after 40 hours are worked in the work-wee 
beginning at such time. For employers whose regular work- 
week begins on Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday, the 40- 
hour provision will not become effective until Monday, 
Oct. 23, Tuesday, Oct. 29, or Wednesday, Oct. 30, respec- 
tively. Irom an announcement issued by the Department 
of Lavor we alsv take the following: ‘ 

Col. Fieming said the present statutory minimum wage rate of 30 cents 
an hour remains unchanged. This does not apply in cases where industry 
committees have recommended minimum wages higher than the statutory 
requi ement of 30 cents per hour which became effective on Oct. 24, 1939. 
Minimums higher thas 30 cents have become effective through wage orders 
issued by t.e Administratur in the hosiery, textile, millinery, shoe, knitted 
underwear, woolen, knitted outerwear, apparel, leather, and pulp and 
primary paper industries. Minimum wage rates established by wage orders 
based on recommendations of industry committees in these industries 
range from 32% cents to 40 cents per hour 

Tne rair Vabor standards Act, which became effective on Oct. 24, 1938, 
provided that for the first year of its operation employees should receive a 
miaimum wage of 25 cents per hour, with overtime at the rate of time and 
a haif the regular wage rate, whatever that might be, for all hours in excess 
of 44 worked in any work-week. For the second year, which expires on 
midnight, Uct. 23, the Act provided that the minimum wage should be 
3U cents per hour, with overtime at the rate of time and a half after 42 
hours. Weginning on uct. 24 the maximum work-week without overtime 
is established at 40 hours, but the statutory minimum wage does not in- 
crease until Uct. 24, 1945, when it must 04a m.nimum of 40 cents per hour 


— — ~o--- — 


Aid to Business Furnished by RFC Outlined by Jesse 
Jones in Radio Talk Indicating Administration’s 
Attitude Toward Business 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has never made 
a loan. large or small, that the borrower could get on fair 
terms frum private sources, said Jesse H. Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce and Federal Loan Administrator, in a radio 
address on Oct. 7 relating the Roosevelt administration’s 
attitude toward business from his viewpoint. 

Of the more than $20,0U0u,000,000 of Government credit 
that has been injected into the bloodstream of our economic 
Lfe during the past eight years, through Federal credit and 
lending agencies, Mr. Jones declared, there will be no ap- 
preciable net loss and the loans will pay out. ‘On the con- 
trary,”’ he continued, ‘‘hecause of this credit and the other 
manifold activities of the Roosevelt Administration, the 
annual national income has been raised from $40.000,000,000 
in 1.32 to $70,U00,0UU,000 in 1959 with a further estimated 
increase fur 1940."".§ Mr. Jones went on to state: 

It took more than just a lot of money to do all of this. It took business 
ability comparable to that found in private enterprise, and it took a high 
form of patrio.ism, businessmen willing to work for the common good at 
larze persona! and financial! sacrifices. 

Goveroment and business are necessarily inter-dependent and must get 
along. Government makes it possible for business to operate. and business 
must support Government through its earnings. The Government must 
be the umpire. There always will be occasional irritations where some in 
business are annoyed at what they consider Government interference. 
There always will be Government representatives who unnecessarily 
antagonize business. There always will be some in business who trans- 
gress the laws, willfully or through misinterpretation, and there always 
will be prosecutors who are more interested in securing a convinction or 
winning a case than in correcting an abuse. 

But all of these are the exception. and none of us, in spite of occasional 
annoyances, would be willing to trade our form of government for that 
of any other country in the world. If every one followed the golden rule 
we would have no need for laws and would have none of these irritations. 

It is generally conceded that R. F. C. has helped and in numerous in- 
stances saved business—big business, medium sized business and little 
business—the business, the investment, the employment and the means 
of livelihood of people of every political faith, Republicans, Democrats and 
Indepen:ients alike. Whatever it has accomplisheJ has been because it is 
the principal vehicle through which this Administration has served and 
saved business. 

The l’resident and Congress used RFC in the bleak days of bank crashes 
and business failures which greeted President Roosevelt when he assumed 
office. They used it to restore the p ice of farm commodities. which were 
at an all time low in 1932. They used it to meet disasters. and they used 





it to finance coustruction of useful public projects that are self-liquidating, 
projects that had long been needed, bridges, tunnels, aqueducts. and many 
municipal facilities. They used it to make work, to build homes, and to 
save farms and homes from foreclosure. They used it to reduce the heavy 
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burden of debt and charges on drainage, levee and irrigation districts. 

They used it to help the railroads, whose securities are held by banks 
and insurance companies. They used it to finance the construction of new 
buildings and to refinance old ones, and to provide a market for FHA in- 
sured home mortgages. They used it to help insurance companies and 
building and loan associations. They used it to finance the orderly market- 
ing and the export of surplus agricultural commodities. They used it to 
finance our export trade when this trade could no longer be financed from 
private sources. 

RFC has been used by the President and Congress through the various 
stages of recovery, as it is now being used to strenghten the Nation's de- 
fense in a situation which unhappily aggressor nations have forced upon us. 

We now are engaged in lending for the accumulation of reserve supplies 
of rubber, tin. manganese and many other critical and strategic materials 
which will be necessary in case of an emergency. We are building and 
financing plants for the manufacture of airplanes and other supplies for 
national defense 

Most of these are loans and investments that private capita! cannot take 
the risk of doing. It is clearly a Government responsibility and the risk 
should be taken by the Government. 


ts 
—— 


SEC Amends Rules of Practice to Provide for Proceed- 
ings in Suspension or Revocation of Investment 
Advisers Registrations Under New Act 


The Securities and Exchange Commission announced on 
Oct. 7 the adoption of amendments to its Rules of Practice 
to provide for proceedings for the suspension or revocation 
of investment advisers-registrations under the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940. Generally speaking, the Commission 
explained the procedure in handling such proceedings will be 
the same as presently in effeet for broker-dealer registrations 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The amend- 
ments become effective immediately. 

The text of the Commission's action follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO RULES OF PRACTICE 

The SEC, acting pursuant to authority conferred upon it by the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, as amended, pa:ticularly Section 19 (a) thereof, the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, particularly Sections 23 (a) 
thereof; the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, particularly 
Section 20 (a) thereof; and the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, particularly 
Section 211 (a) thereof; and finding such action necessary and appropriate 
to carry out the provisions of such Acts, hereby amends Rules LA, XI, 
XII and XIX of the Rules of Practice of the Commission as follows: 


Amendment of Rule IX 

Rule IX is hereby amended: 

1. By inserting in subdivision (b) of said Rule after ‘Section 24 (b) 

of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended,"’ the words: 
“or (4) a hearing on the question of postponement of the effective date 
of registration of an investment adviser under Section 203 of the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940 pending final determination whether such registration 
shall be denied,"’: 

2. By changing to a comma the period after the last sentence of sub- 
division (3) of said Rule and adding thereto the words: 

“or to any proceeding on the question of postponement of the effective 
date of registiation of an investment adviser under Section 203 of the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940 pending final determination whether such 
registration shall be denied.’’; 

Amendment of Rule XI 

Rule XI is hereby amended by changing subdivision (h) of said Rule 
to read: 

‘‘(h) This rule shall not apply to any proceeding (1) on the question of 
postponement of the effective date of registration of a broker or dealer 
under Section 15 (b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
pending final determination whether such 1egistration shall be denied or 
(2) on the question of postponement of the effective date of registration of 
an investment adviser under Section 203 of the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940 pending final determination whether such registration shall be 
denied, and in any such proceeding neither any party nor counsel to the 
Commission shall be entitled to file a brief.’’; 

Amendment of Rule XII 

Rule XII is hereby amended by changing subdivision (a) of said Rule to 
read: 

**(a) Upon written request of any party or of counsel to the Commission, 
the matter will be set down for oral argument before the Commission. 
Such request must be made within the time provided for filing the original 
briefs or, in the case of a proceeding either on the question of postponement 
of the effective date of registration of a broker or dealer under Section 15 (b) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, pending final deter- 
mination whether such registration shall be denied, or on the question 
of postponement of the effective date of registration of an investment 
adviser under Section 203 of the Investment Advisers Act of 1940 pending 
final determination whether such registration shall be denied, before the 
close of the hearing for the purpose of taking evidence: provided that, 
except upon order of the Commission, neither any party nor counsel to 
the Commission will be permitted to make oral argument before the Com- 
mission on matters arising out of proceedings pursuant to the provisions of 
Clause 30 of Schedule A of the Securities Act of 1933. as amended, or 
Section 24 (pb) of the Securities Exchan;e Act of 1934, as amended, or 
Section 22 (b) of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935.”’ 

Amendment of Rule XIX 

Rule XIX is hereby amended to read as follows: 

‘‘Nunippliciility of Rules to Investigations—These rules, other than 
Rule II, shall not be applicable to investigations conducted by the Com- 
mission pursuant to Sections 8 (e), 19 (b), and 20 (a) of the Securities 
Act of 1933, as amended, Sections 21 (a) and 21 (b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. as amended, Sections 11 (a), 13 (g), 18 (a), 18 (b), 
18 (e) and 30 of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, or 
Sections 209 (a), (b) and (d) of the Investment Advisers Act of 1940.” 

Effective Occ. 7, 1940. 
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SEC Issues 1939 Supplement for Chain Variety Stores 

On Oct. 9 the Securities and Exchange Commission mace 
publie the eleventh of a series of supplements to the industry 
reports of the Survey of American Listed Corporations. ‘The 
supplements cover financial operations for the 1939 fiscal 
year. The SKC said: 
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Supplement No. 11 contains reports on 10 corporations whose business 
is primarily the operation of limited price variety chains. F. W. Woolworth 
Co. and 8. 8. Ki esge Co. accounted for approximately 62% of the assets 
and 53% of the volume of business reported by these 10 corporations for 
the year 1939. All of the companies had securities registered under the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 at June 30, 1939. 

Financial data for the fiscal years 1934-1938 for the enterprises included 
in this supplement were previously released as Report No. 14, Volume II, 
of the Survey of American Listed Corporations, Work Projects Adminis- 
tration study sponsored by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The companies in Supplement No. 11 are: W. T. Grant Co. (Delaware 
corporation), H. L. Green Co, Inc., 8. 8. Kresge Co., 8. H. Kress & Co., 
McCrory Stores Corp , McLelian Stores Co., G. C. Murphy Co., Neisner 
Brothers, Inc., J. J. Newberry Co. and F. W. Woolworth Co. 

The combined volume of business for al) 10 enterprises amounted to 
$894.000,000 in the fiscal year ended on or about Dec. 31, 1939 compared 
with $846,000,000 in 1938. 

A combined operating profit of $61,000,000 or 6.8% of sales was reported 
by all 10 enterprises for the fiscal year ended on or about Dec. 31, 1939 
compa.ed with an operating profit of $51,000,000 or 6.1% of sales, for 
19383. These same enterprises showed a combined profit after all charges 
(including non-operating gains and losses, prior claims, interest and income 
taxes) of $60,000,000, or 6.7% of sales, for the year ended on or about 
Dec. 31, 1939 compared with $53,000,000, or 6.3% of sales for 1938. 

Dividends paid out by these 10 enterprises during the fiscal year ended 
on or about Dec. 31, 1939 totaled 43.32% of which $1,800,000 we:e current 
cash dividends on preferred stock and $41,500,000 were cash dividends on 
common stock, In the preceding year dividends paid out totaled $42,600,- 
000 of which $1,900,000 were current cash dividends on preferred stock 
and $40,700,400 were cash dividends on common stock. 

The combined balance sheet assets for ali 10 enterprises totaled $600,- 
000,000 at the end of 1939 compared with $4572,000,000 ip the preceding 
year. Stockholders’ equity as indicated by the total book value of capital 
svock and surplus increased from $493 ,000,000 to $502,000,000 during 1939. 


Copies of tuis supplement, as well as of Supplements 
Nos. 1-10, inclusive, and Volumes I-III, inclusive, pre- 
viously released, may be secured without charge by request 
to the publications unit of the Securities and kxchange 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 





New Home Building Loans Made by Savings, Building 
and Loan Associations in Juiy Reacned 11-Year 
High—Total Lending Activity Near Kecord Amount 


The jouns for building vew homes made by savings, build- 

g and joay assvciativus in July reuched av ll-year peuk 
aud exceeded by $10,000,000 or more those of uny month of 
last year, uccording to a report issued Sept. 14 by the United 
States Savings unu Loan League, Chicago. The $3.),907,000 
advanced, the League says, was the i:urgest proportion of 
any mouth's loaus by these associations to go into cunstruc- 
tion financing since before the depression. ‘Lhis, it is nuted, 
was 34.0% of the Associations’ total July lending activity 
which the League shows at $114,301,000, a sum within a few 
hundred thousund dollars of the recurd mouth, May of this 
yeur. The League's announcement continued: 

In July they were doing more than twice as large volume of construc- 
tion lending as in January, and nearly twice as much lending of all kinds 
and for all purposes. While an upturn between the months at the first 
and the middie of the yea: is a seasona] trend, the expansion this year 
was unprecedented in rapidity during the years in which monthly count 
has been kept. 

July was the tirst month that more than a third of the Associations’ 
lean volume had been used for the building of new homes, but the fcurth 
consecutive month that loans for this purpose have been more than 
$30,000.400, an amount not reached in any post-depression month up 
unti] 1940. 

Total loan volume for all purposes was 7.2% greater than in June and 
84.8% greater than in July, 1939. It made the fourth “over a hundred 
million dollar” loan month which these savings, building and loan institu- 
tions have experienced this year. 
woe of the July loans and the purposes for which they were made 

ws: 
ESTIMATED LOANS MADE BY ALL ASSOCIATIONS IN UNITED STATES 





Percent of 
Total 


34.9 
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1939 Was Best Home-Ownership Year in Decade, 
According to Study of Home-Financing Activity 
by FHLBB 

An increase of $694,000,000 in the amount of outstanding 
private urban home mortgages in the United States last 
year made 139 the best home-ownership year in a decade, 
according to a special study of home-financing activity in 
the September issue of the “Federal Home Loan Bank Re- 
view,” re.eased Sept. 14. A total of $18,415,000,000 was due 
on mortgages secured by one- to four-family non-farm 
homes at the end of the year, as compared with $17,721,- 
000,000 at the close of 1538, said the “Review.” The fizures 
were prepared by economists of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, said the announcement, which further reported 
the article as stating: 

This rise in the ameunt of outstanding private home mortgages was 
accompanied by the highest volume of new home mortgage lending activity 
since 1930. Home mortgage loans written during 1939 by all types of 
lenders in this country on non-farm property totaled $2.871,000,000, approxi- 
mately $490.000,000 more than in either 1938 or 1937. 

It is tikewise stated: 

Savings and loan associations accounted for the largest sinzle share 


(34%) of the total of new mortgage loans during the year, $986,000,000. 
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One-fourth of the 1939 mortgage loans ($740,000,000) was made by 
individuals and a misceilancous group of lenders. Approximately one-fifth 
($610,000.000) was accounted for by commercia] banks and trust companies, 
Lite insurance companies and mutual savings bunks were in the group 
making up the balance of the loans. 

The ‘Review’ pointed out that “increases in the volume of mortgages 
outstanding arise irom either the granting of loans to new borrowers or 
the éxtension of further credit on properties already mortgage!. In the 
last few years loans on new construction and the sale of institutionally- 
owned real estate have contributed substantially to the annual gains.” 

The 1939 inctease of new lending activity was so heavy as to tar out- 
distance the usual debt decreases brouzht about through normal repayment 
of outstanding loans and throwsh transfers of the value of foreclosed 
properties to the “owned real estate accounts” of lending institutions. 

The “Review” publisl.ed a tabie giving the estimated balunce of the 
outstanding private non-farm mortgages on one- to four-family homes fur 
recent years, as follows: 





Year— Total Year— Total — Total 
S608 «acon $13,589,000,000 | 1930 ..... $21.841,000,000 | 1935 ..... $17.684.000.000 
or 15,730,000,000 | 1931 ..... 21.280,000,000 | 1936 ..... 17.349.000.000 
a 17,930.000,000 | 1932 ..... 19,850.000.000 | 1937 ..... 17,404.000.000 
iam 085,000,000 | 1923 ..... 18.318.000,000 1938 ..... 17.721.000.000 
3GED cccos 21,559,000,000 | 1934 ..... 17,989,000,000/ 1939 ..... 18,415,000,000 





Non-Farm Real Estate Foreclosures in July Declined 
Less than Seasonally, According to FHLBB 


A decline of siightly less than seusvnal proportions 
occurred during July in non-farm real estate foreclosures 
throughout the United States due primurily to reduced 
activity in the smaller communities, according to the report 
of the Division of Research and Statistics of the Federal 
Home Loun Bank Board. July cases numbered 6,208, the 
leust for any month since the 1933 peuk period, with the 
exception of February of this year. The Buurd’s sumumury, 
issued Aug. 27, continued: 

1. The June to Juiy recession of 4.5%, which brought the index of 
non-farm real estate foreclosures (1934 equals 100) from 34.4 for June 
to 32.8, does not «compare favorably with the average decline of 6.9% 
sLown for this period during the past six years. 

2. In relation to their six-year average movements, eight Federa] Home 
Loan Bank districts reported decreases from June. Of these areas, four 
showed less decline than the average, three showed a greater decline, and 
one receded counter to the customary rise. 

8. Among the four groups by size of community, the June to July 
decline in foreclosures was more pronounced in the smaller communities 
of Groups 1 and 2 where it exceeded the six-year average change. In 
both Groups 3 and 4 the decline from June was less than that shown by 
the six-year #verage. 

4. Each group by size of community, each Federal] Home Loan Bank 
district, and al] but 12 scattered States reperted fewer foreclosures this 
duly than for the same month last year. For the country as a whole, fore- 
closure activity was 26'% below that for July, 1939. 

5. Activity during the first seven months of this year was 28% below 
that for the same period for last year. Ouly three States showed increuses 
in this respect: Maryland, Montana and Nevada. The latter two have 
foreclosure rates weil below the national] average. 

6. The July non-farm foreclosure rate for the country as a whole, when 
expressed on an annua] basis, was 4.0 cases for each 1,000 non-farm 
dwellings. This rate was slightly below the comparable rate of 4.1 for 
the seven-month period enaing July 31, 1940. 

7. For m2tropolitan communities, the decrease during July from the 
preceding month in real estate foreclosure activity was negligible and did 
not compare tavorably with the customary seasoua] decline of about 7%. 
The monthly index for these communities (1926 equals 100) remained at 
108 for July, the came level shown for January, Apri] and June. Of 
the 84 communities reporting for both June and July, 40 showed decreases 
and 37 increases, while seven reported no change in foreclosure activity 
from the preceding month. In relation to the corresponding period of last 
year, activity for July, as well as ior the first seven months of this year, 
stood at 29% lower. 
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USHA Reports Over 44,000 Low-Income Families Will 
Occupy Homes in Public Housing Projects by 


Dec. 31 

More than 44,000 low-income families in about 150 cities 
and towns will be a in USHA-aided low-rent 
public housing projects by Dec. 31, according to a check-up 
made public by the United States Housing Authority on 
Sept. 7. All of these families, it is also announced, will be 
paying rentals approximately the same, or even lower, than 
obtairable in the case of substandard dwellings in their local- 
ities. krom the announcement of the Housing Authority we 


also quote: 

In addition, 1,174 USHA-aided low-rent homes for families of enlisted 
Army and Navy personnel and civilian national defense workers are sched- 
uled to be compieted by the end of December. 

Around 50.000 dwelling units in USHA-aided projects will have been 
completed by Dec. 31, Nathan Straus, Administrator of the USHA, esti- 
mated. An average of 5.100 families, or about 20.000 persons, will be 
housed every 30 days in projects reaching completion during the last four 
months of 1940. according to the present outlook, he said. 

In addition to the 170.C00 persons who will have moved into USHA slum 
clearance projects by the end of this year, there are about 70.000 living in 
49 public housing projects built by PWA Housing Division. which were 
merged into the USHA program. This will make a total! of around 240,000 
members of low-income families for whom the USHA program has provided 
decent homes at rentals within their means since its inception about three 
years ago. 

Approved and adopted monthly rentals for USHA-aided public housing 
projects average about $17.94. including charges for utilities. such as cold 
and hot water, heat, gas, electricity. when they are furnished. Without 
such extras, the average shelter rent is about $12.46 a month. 

As of Aug. 26, there were 255 USHA-aided projects, totaling 94,433 
dwellings, either under construction or completed. 

With about 35.000 USHA-aided dwelling units scheduled to go undes 
construction during the last four months of this year. there wil! be a total! or 
about 135,000 either under construction or completed by Dec. 31. This 
will be approximately 85% of the total! of 160.000 safe and sanitary homes 
for low-income families that are projected in the current USHA program. 
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National Committee of Investment Companies Formed 
to Cooperate with SEC in Administering New Law 
—Management Companies Invited to Join Group— 
Paul Bartholet Named Executive Director 

Formation of a National Committee of Investment Com- 
panies, representative of both open-end and closed-end man- 
agement types, to cooperat> with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in the administration of the Investment Coin- 
pany Act which goes into effect Nov. 1, was announced on 
Oct. 8 by the princi executive officers of 33 companies, 
which, with their affiliates, have aggregate resources exceed- 
ing $750,000,000. Coiacident with the announcement, the 

up, which includes companies in New York, Boston, 
hieago, Philadelphia and Los Angeles, sent a letter to in- 
vestment companies of the management type throughout 
the country inviting them to become members of the Com- 
mittee and to de..ignate representatives to serve on it. The 
letter, in part, stated: 

Many investment company representatives who cooperated in the efforts 
which resulted in the passage of the Investment Company Act believe that 
a substantial job remains to be done in connection with the actual administra- 
tion of the law, including the preparation of rules, regulations and forms. 
1t seems highly advisable that the industry should avail itself of any oppor- 
tunity to be of constructive assistance to the Commission in the administra- 
tion of the law. The Commission and its staff have indicated that such 
assistance will be welcomed heartily. 

A concerted effort on behalf of the industry should materially reduce the 
numbe: of separate conferences with and communications from individual 
companies, thereby saving the time of the Commission's staff, should be 
more effective than scattered efforts and is certain to save the companies 
@ great deal of time and expense. 


To make the cooperation of the Committee with the SEC 
effective, an executive committee has been set up and the 
office of executive director established. Paul Bartholet, 
Vice-President and Treasurer of Tri-Continental Corporation 
and of its as-ociated companies, has been named Executive 
Director. Mr. Bartholet has been closely identified with the 
problem of investment company regulation since the in- 
vestigation of these companies was first uadertaken by the 
SEC five years ago. At the request of the Commission he 
participated in the preparation of the original questionnaire 
sent to investment companies and subsequently, as informal 
representative of numerous companies, was active in the 
— with the Commission and in drafting the legis- 

tion. 

The members of the executive committee, all of whom were 
active in the discussions leading up to the enactment of the 
Investment Company Act, are: 

Hugh Bullock, Vice-President of Dividend Shares, Inc.; Arthur H. 
Bunker, Executive Vice-President of The Lehman Corporation: Paul C. 
Cabot, President of State Street Investment Corp., Boston; William Tudor 
Gardiner, Chairman of Incorporated Investors, Inc., Boston; Merrill 
Griswold, Chairman of Massachusetts Investors Trust, Boston: Raymond 
D. McGrath, Executive Vice-President of General American Investors 
Co., Inc.; James H. Orr, President of Railway & Light Securities Corp., 
Boston; Cyril J. C. Quinn, Vice-President of Tri-Continental Corp.; and 
Richard Wagner, President of The Chicago Corp. 


The plan contemplates, the letter says, that, for the 
present at least, joint efforts should be on an informal com- 
mittee basis, and directed primarily to the work immediately 
at hand, i. e. active cooperation with the SEC in drafting 
forms and promulgating rules and regulations called for by 
the new law. Experience will show whether this cooperation 
should later be continued on a more formal! basis and whether 
it should be on a broader scale, the letter continues, noting 
the consensus that organization of a formal investment com- 

y association should not be attempted at this time. It 
is expected that the counsel who participated on behalf of 
the industry in the drafting of the act will be retained for 
the Committee and that various sub-committees will be 
formed to carry out specific phases of the work. 

In addition to the executive committee, the following are 
members of the National Committee: 

Robert 8. Adler, Vice-President, Selected American Shares, Inc., Chicago; 
Herbert R. Anderson, Executive Vice-President, Group Securities, Inc.; 
O. Kelly Anderson, President, Consolidated Investment Trust, Boston; 
Harry A. A:thur, President, Ame ican International Corp.; Hugh Baker, 
President, Blue Ridge Corp.; F. Wilder Bellamy, President, National Bond 
& Share Corp.: F. A. Carroll, Vice-President, Shawmut Bank Investment 
Trust. Boston: George C. Clark, President, Chartered Investors, Inc.; 
Charies F. Eaton Jr., trustee, Eaton & Howard Management Funds, 
Boston: F. Eberstadt, President, Chemical Fund, Inc.: Donald Holbrook, 
trustee, Genera! Investors Trust, Boston; Henry E. Kingman, trustee, 
New England Fund, Boston: Hugh W. Long, President, New York Stocks, 
Inc.: Andrew J. Lord, President, Affiliated Fund, Inc.: Henry 8. McKee, 
President, | acific Southern Investors, Inc., Los Angeles; David M_ Milton, 
President, Equity Corp.: Walter L. Morgan, President, Wellington Fund, 
Inc . Philadelphia: Robert L. Osgood, Vice-President, Boston Fund, Inc., 
Boston: Arnold 8. Potter, President, Equitable Investment Corp. of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston: Philip J. Roosevelt. Fundamental Investors Inc.; Frank 
F. Russell, President, National Aviation Corp ; 8. L. Sholley, President, 
Keystone Custodian Funds inc., Boston: Richard N Taliaferro, President, 
Fidelity Fund, tnc.. Boston: and Ernest B. Tracy, President, United 
States & Foreign Securities Corp. 
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Surpluses Worth $4,500,000 Moved Under Food Stamp 
Plan in August 


Blue surplus food stamps valued at $4,500,000 were dis- 
tributed through the Food Stamp I’lan during the month of 
August, in the 125 areas throughout the United States where 
the plan was in operation, the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture announced on 
Oct. 7; 1,907,000 people in families participating in the plan 
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used the surplus stamps to increase their buying of food- 
stuffs. The surplus purchases represented an increase of 
approximately 50% in food bought by these families. 

The number of individuals taking part in the Stamp Plan 
and the total volume of surplus stamps increased materially 
in August as compared with July. A total of $3,515,000 
worth of surplus stamps were distributed during July to 
1,567,000 persons who participated in the program thut 
month, 

a 


Farm Technology Report Offers Recommendations— 
Suggests Rural Conservation Works Program for 
Relief of Farm Workers 


Suggestions to meet the dilemma of farm mechanization 
during the next 10 years are offered in a special report, 
“Jechnology on the karm,” published on Oct. 10 by the 
Department of Agricuiture. For the immediate relief aud 
rcehabuitation of distressed farm workers, a rural couser\a- 
tio Works program is recommended to utilize an estimated 
uvused aunual iabor supply of 450,000,000 mau-days in the 
productive tusk of rebuuding greutiy depleted soil, forest, 
aud water resources—a job that requires at least 1,500,- 
000,000 man-days of labor. The meusures for permanent 
rehabilitation, the Department says, embrace 30 points, in- 
c.udung a farm replacement service, a huusing progrum for 
farm labor, eXpansion of the tenanut-purchase plan, coopera- 
tive loaus and technical guidance for operators of family- 
sized farms, further scaling of Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration a:ilotments and payments in favor of the small 
producer, self-help cooperatives, cvuoperating farming, and 
extension of certuin current farm programs. 

About the problem, the repurt—the work of a departmen- 
tal committee and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics— 
says: 

Scientific advances in agriculture constantly release labor at a time when 
employment opportunities are no longer open in urban industry. In fact, 
industry has an unemployment problem of its own. Lacking other 
alternatives, the surplus hired men of agriculture swell] the ranks of 
migratory farm workers, apply for direct relief, or find some ehelter in 
subsistence farming, too often in the poorer localities. 

The difficuity is made worse by differences in the birth rate. . . . A 
jump in industrial production (in armament industries, for example) 
might change briefly this situation but—on the busis of a long perspective— 
might not permanently solve it. . ° 

The urgent need is to develop methods of directing technological] chanze 
into sociaily desirable paths. Teclinical progress that creates jobs should 
be stressed in these methods. Opportunities for wisely-used leisure should 
be properly distributed. 


The report, an illustrated 223-page survey of the nature 
and significance of changes in machines, plants, animals, 
processes, uses of farm pruducts, and turm living conditions, 
tukes a miudle course between two divergent attitudes 
tuward the values of technology. In expluining, the Vepurt- 
ment said: 

One is that any unemployment hecause of technology is temporary and 
is followed sooner or later by new and increased employment, and that 
agriculture is primarily a business in which all possibie etficiency should 
be realized. 

‘he other view, more pessimistic. is that technology brings a perma- 
nently unemployed and relief group, that it is doubtful whether any social 
gain derives from the mechanization of agriculture, and that the funda- 
mental way to relieve the adverse effects uf technological changes is to 
prevent the changes or at least to retard their aduption. 

The report points out that technolugical progress has been a major 
factor in raising the standard of iiving of all the people and that, by 
cheapening the means of production, it has greatly increased efficiency 
and has brought to the mass of cunsumers conveniences and luxuries that 
otherwise wouid have been available to 2 few, although these benefits have 
not aiways been distributed equally among all groups. 


-— 
—_— 


FHLBB Reports Downward Trend in Non-Farm Real 
Estate Foreciosures Con.inued in August 


The geveral duwuward trend in uonu-furm real estate fore- 
closures wlich began in 1033 cuoutimued through August, 
With activity at the lowest levei of uuy woutb since that 
date with the exception of February of this yeur, according 
to a report issued Sept. 50 by Corwin A, tergus, Virecior 
of the Division of Kesearch und Statistics of the federal 
Hume Loan Bank Board. In the report it was aiso pointed 
out: 

1. The decline of 2.6% during August, which brought the foreclosure 
index (1934 equals 100) trom 32.8 tor July to 31.9, was a smaller recession 
than the average July to August decline of 4.0% shown during the past 
81X ears. 

2° Smaller communities disclosed the most improvement in August. The 
ceclines reported for Groups No, 1 and No. 2 were substuntiaily greater 
thun their respective six-year average movements, while the decline for 
Group No. 4 was less. ‘The rise for Group No. 8 was greater than its 
average July to August rise. 

8. In reation to August of last year, only the Little Rock district 
showed an advapce in foreclosures (6.4%). Further, substantial declines 
occurred in each of the four groups by size of community, ranging from 
wuy% to 30%. 

4. Cumulative foreclosure cases for the first eight months of this year 
pumbered 51,240, or 27.6‘% less than for the same period a year earlier. 
Esch of the four groups by size of community and al] States except Mary- 
land, Montana and Nevada reported decreases in support of this movement. 

5. The foreclosure rate on an annual basis was 3.9 cases for August 
for each 1,000 non-farm dwellings a» against 4.1 for the first eight months. 
The New York district has been reporting the highest rate. For the eight- 
nonth period it was 7.6; New Jersey, 5.7, an! New York State. 8.9. 
Massachusetts, however, is high among the States with a comparable 
rate of 9.3. 

6. In metropolitan communities there was a 3% decline from July, 
which compared favorably with the usual seasonal rise of about 1% and 
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brougat. the index (1926 equals 100) from 108 to 105 for August. Of 
the 85 communities reporting for both July and August, 41 showed decreases 
aud 35 increases, while nine reported no change in foreclosure activity 
from July. In terms of real estate foreclosures, this August stands 28% 
below August, 1939, while the first cight months of this year show a 
decline of 29% from the same period of last year. 

— 


Real Estate Tax Systems of Cities Should Be Revised, 
Says Dr. W. H. Husband of Home Loan Bank 
Board—Viewed as Destroying Existing Property 
Values 

A real estate tax burden, pressed relentlessly on home 
owners by authorities without regard for true property 
values, literally is forcing these owners and new home seekers 
from scores of American cities into surrounding suburbs, 
it was alleged on Sept. 21 by Dr. William H. Husband, 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, who said 
that ‘in either case these taxes are discouraging new construc- 
tion and often making it impossible within city limits, are 
destroying the value of existing properties, and are speeding 
unwarranted decentralization.”” Dr. Husband pointed to a 
survey in one Northeastern city, where the ratio of tax assess- 
ments to actual sales prices on houses is 150% within the 
city limits and 106% just outside its borders, with an effec- 
tive tax rate within the city of $62 as compared to $26 in 
the surrounding suburbs. e cited other cities of approxi- 
mately 100,000 population, where only one or two new homes 
were built all last year. And he gave a specific example of 
a single property in a New Jersey city, valued at $6,200 by 
the Board’s Home Owners’ Loan Corporation appraisers, on 
which the HOLC sought vainly to get an adjustment from an 
assessed valuation of $20,900. Mr. Husband observed: 

The “trend” to decentralization of some American cities is a natural 
one. But in others, it literally is being forced by high tax rates, resulting 
in virtual condemnation of neighborhoods fully as attractive as many 
suburbs from a standpoint of living, and much closer to employment and 
established municipal facilities. . . . 

One of the most striking examples of an over-taxed house is a case in 
Jersey City. This house was acquired by the HOLO in 1937. It was 
assessed on a valuation of $20.900—$14,300 for the land and $6,600 for 
the building. A mere picture of the house would make the assessment 
seem laughable, if it weren't such tragic evidence of a vicious tax system. 

Despite a protest in 1937, the County Board affirmed the assessment. 
It was carried to the State Board, which made a reduction of $1,000 to 
$19,900. 

The following year, the assessment again was set at $20,900. An appeal 
to the County j:oard was denied without hearing. The State Board has 
not yet been heard. At the present time, the HVLC is seeking an assessed 
valuation of $6.200—$4,000 for land and $2,200 for the residence. 

li\y spending approximately $1,850 for reconditioning and repairs, the 
HOLC believes it might have a property which ordinarily would sell for 
$7.900. liut who would buy that property with taxes on it now amounting 
to $1,011—which is just what the tax amounts to for 1940”"’ 

Seores of cities over the country are declining because of 
their tax processes, Dr. Husband warned. He concluded: 

New construction within the city limits is virtually prohibited by reason 
of taxes which ruin property values and which are out of all reasonable 
proportion to family income. The situation is worst in the Northeastern 
States, particularly New York and New Jersey. It is true that these 
States had the most inflated real estate values and suffered the most drastic 
deflation. lsut the fact remains that they, as well as all other sections 
of the country, must face their probiems realistically. On the reformation 
of their tax programs.will largely devend their fate in the future. 
>.— 


More HOLC Borrowers Paid Off Their Loans in Full 
During August Than any Other Month, According 
to Officials of the Corporation 


More borrowers paid off tiueir loans in full during August 
than in any other month in the history of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. officials announced on Sept. 28. Signifi- 
cant not only of present conditions but of the steady progress 
made over a seven-year period, the records showed 2,366 
borrowers crossed their loans off the books during the month 
with payments of $5,745,000. The total number of paid-in- 
full HOLC loans now is 81,605, amounting to $194,339,000. 

The announcement in the matter further stated: 

Collections in July from all HOLC borrowers were 98% of the current 
instalment billings and in August reached 98.5%, Charlies A. Jones, Man- 
ager of the Corporation reported. The figures include some 307,000 
extended accounts, 211,000 of which were recast following passage of the 
Mead-i.arry Act by Congress last year, permitting extension of the amorti- 
zation period from 15 up to 25 years. 

“These extension agreements require payment of taxes and insurance 
along with mortgage payments,"’ said Mr. Jones. “Un these accounts, 
borrowers are avoiding the accumulation of back taxes which caused 
countless foreclosures in the past. The Corporation now is collecting 
more than $2,800,000 monthly on taxes alone, in addition to the collections 
on loans."’ 





— 


Excessive Regulation of Securities Markets Can Cause 
State Capitalism, E. F. Connely Warns—l. B. A. 
President Tells National Association of Securities 
Commissioners that There Is Danger Government 
May Become Only Financing Agency 

State capitalism can follow as a logical result of excessive 
regulation of the securities markets, Emmett F. Connely, 

President of the Investment Bankers Association of America, 

said yesterday (Oct. 11) in an address before the National 

Association of Securities Commissioners at Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Connely said that there are some men who think of 

regulation as a means of destroying free enterprise in the 

field of finance and credit. To them, he added, there is 
no such thing as excessive regulation, because if the private 


machinery for financing industry and business were de- 
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credit and financing. 

Mr. Connely said in part: 

The regulation of the issuance and sale of securities has developed far 
along the road—very far indeed. Excessive regulation clearly is having 
its effect on the economy of the country. Long-time credit—investment 
—is the key to industrial activity ina free enterprisesystem. Without indus- 
trial activity, laboring men go unemployed. We need not carry the 
resultant effects further. They are too well known. But I must ask you 
to ponder the most serious effect of ail, which is: The encouragement to 
those who cherish the hope of a revolutionized America. 

Bring it about that free enterprise—private enterprise—cannot function, 
and the field is ripe for pushing the Government into full control as the 
source and dispenser of all credit. The next and final step—regimentation 
—totalitarianism—is inevitable. 


Mr. Connely asked the Securities Commissioners to re- 
examine and reappraise the whole problem of securities 
regulation in the light of this danger to the traditional 
business methods of America. : 

Tae real objectives of securities laws, which are to prevent 
fraud and assure fair d: alings, are universally appro ed and 
applauded, Mr. Connely said. Even minimum regulation 
causes hardships, he continued, but is glaily born? by 
dealers in securities because the net result is beneficial to 
the public g-nerally. Regulations that go beyond these 
simple objectives cause unnecessary hardship, Lowever, and 
if they are pyramided, these hardships and excesses b come 
insurmountable obstacles. “We have come dangerously 
close to that insurmountable pyramid,” he declared. 

Regulation is never static. It increases like a snow ball. There seems 
no end to broadening the scope and strengthening the power. If power 
is extended in a new direction, it is not relaxed in the old. There seems 
to be but little consideration of or allowance made for the fact that there 
are thousands of faultiess investment transactions for each single complaint. 

We appear to have app-oached an assumption that we must prevent 
all possibility of fraud everywhere at any time. 1! do not excuse any f aud, 
but are we not in dange- of losing sight of our economy as a whole Does 
the department of public safety stop all cars or slow them to a snail-like 
pace lest someone be reckless and some individual! be injured 

Business is made extremely difficult when conducted under a cloud of 
continuing show-cause orders—the practical effect of constant espionage as 
to business behavior. Chape-ons may be useful in their proper place but 
no lasting love match was ever consummated with a chaperon wedged in 
between the lovers. 


The Federal regulations were designed, he said, to afford 
greater information to investors, but, he charged, “There 
is but little dount that investors today actually receive in 
understandable form less pertinent information than before 
the enactment of the Securities Act of 1933.” Mr. Connely 
went on to say: 

Under the terms of the Act it is mandatory to use a prospectus which is 
too voluminous and often too complicated and replete with un \anted 
details ever to be read by the would-be investor—a document too expensive 
to produce and distribute and permit any widespread circulation. 

The incidental! costs in time, labor and cash expenditures in the prepara- 
tion and use of the prospectus, have many times been referred to as a 
prohibitive burden to the issuers of securities, particularly smaller issuers. 

Excessive regulation often restricts the breadth of offering by compelling 
the withholding of the securities from the market in one or move States. 
It may be because of conflicts of laws which render compliance in all States 
impracticable. Such is more apt to happen as to the best grade of securi- 
ties, resulting in a discrimination and narrowing of the market and depriv- 
ing investors in some States of the privilege of obtaining the most desirable 
kind of security. 

In innumerable instances smal! business enterprises have asserted, after 
preliminary surveys, that the requirements of the regulatory la \s, Feleral 
and States, taken together, and the incident costs. delays. the inconveniences 
and other such items, preclude them, as a practical matter, from seexing 
desirable financing for praiseworthy enterprise, or expansion in the normal 
way. 

In innumerable instances these small businesses have sought financing 
through temporary bank loans. Others have offered their securities solely 
within a single State to avoid an interstate transaction. Others, un- 
fortunately for the welfare of us all, have foregone the expansion program 
contemplated and been content to drift aloag as best they may without 
essential capita! increases. 

Mr. Connely called attention to an amendment now before 
Congress that would enable the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to exempt issues up to $1,000,000 in amount 
and asked, ‘“‘Does not the necessity for the amendment arise 
because of excessive regulation ?”’ 


<i 
— 





W. W. Aldrich Calls for Complete Cooperation of Gov- 
ernment, Finance and All Elements of Industry as 
Defense Need —Chairman of Chase National Bank 
- 3 gaa Goodrich Award at New York World’s 

air 
Success in the vast undertaking of making the United 

States invulnerable in a world at war can be achieved only 

by complete cooperation between Government, finance and 

ail elements of industry, Winthrop W. Aldrich, Caairman 
of the Board of the Chase National Bank, New Yor«, told 
an audience in the B. F. Goodrich Co. arena at the New 

York World’s Fair on Oct. 10. Mr. Aldrich spoke after 

receiving the Goodrich award “for distinguished public 

service” from John L. Collyer, President of tae Akron Rub- 
ber Co. The citation to the Chase Bank Chairman was 

“in recognition of your service to our country in the fields 

of finance, industry and commerce; of your practical int>rest 

in many humanitarian and welfare enterprises; of vour civic 
leade:ship in this great city of New York; of your construc- 
tive influence in many worthy national organizations.’ 

In response, Mr. Aldrich said he accepted the honor with 

a feeling of humility but with great satisfaction, because he 
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knew it symbolizes Mr. Collyer’s belief, which he shares, 
that “‘a great American business enterprise can be run today 
only by men who put obligation to the public before every- 
thing else.’’ Discussing the part banks wil] play in carrving 
out the defense program, he said it is “safe to assume that 
bank money will flow at once and in an ever-increasing stream 
into the fallow field of industry for the defense of the country.” 
Mr. Aldrich further stated: 

Not only will the banks of the United States do their full part as the 
program develops into performance, but they are already doing everything 
possible to cooperate. I speak not only of the financing the banks ordi- 
narily do for their customers. It is safe to say that financing of that sort 
in recent months has been limited only by the need or desire of industry to 
borrow and such financing will do doubt become more important in the 
future. 

I speak also of a new sort of financing which I hope will play an impor- 
tant part in these first stages of preparation for defense. The Sumners- 
Barkley bill, known as the Assignment of Claims Act, has today become 
law. This bill provides machinery intended to enable a corporation faced 
with the necessity of enlarging its plant or building a new one for Govern- 
ment work to borrow from banks the cost of the new construction. Under 
the provisions of this bill the promise of the Government to reimburse the 
contractor for that cost may be assigned as security for the repayment of 
the borrowed money. 


Characterizing this as a “new idea in financing Govern- 
ment contracts,’’ Mr. Aldrich said it should have the effect 
of making private funds available at the outset of our de- 
fense program. It does not, of course, relieve the Govern- 
ment of the ultimate necessity of itself financing the payment 
for the new facilities, but it does permit the Government to 
postpone such financing and distribute it over a period of 
years, he added. Mr. Aldrich concluded his remarks by 
saying: 

Needless to say, the question of whether the contract entered into be- 
tween the contractor and the Government for the construction of each plant 
is acceptabie security depends upon the terms of each particular contract, 
the character and stability of the borrower and the surround’ng circum- 
stances in each case: but I can tell you that the banks all over the country 
have been alert to do everything possible to aid the defense program and to 
assist in setting up workable and efficient financial machinery to that end. 

—_——__—_. 


Several Groups of Illinois Bankers Association Hold 
Fall Meetings—President Reardon Warns Against 
Nationalized Banking 

Several groups of the Illinois Bankers Association held their 
annual fall meetings this week and discussed in round-table 
conferences the banking methods and practices developed by 
the banks in the various territories. n Oct 7 the banks in 
Group 8 of the Association were represented at their meetin 
held at the Illini Country Club, Springfield, and hear 
Charles R. Reardon, President of the Association and Vice- 
President of the First National Bank, Joliet, discuss the 
importance of organized banking activities, following which 
V. Y. Dallman, Editor of the “Illinois State Register,’ 
Springfield, spoke on “Curcent Events.’’ In his talk Mr. 
Reardon, who also addressed the other group meetings this 
week on the same subject, disapproved a suggestion that the 
National Government take over banking and credit. Dis- 
cussing this matter, Mr. Reardon said: 

Now it is simply impvossible—if we are to avoid totalitarianism in this 
country—for us to either ignore or appease these attacks. We must meet 
them four-square. As bankers we know that it is impossible to have 
nationalized banking unless we are willing, at the same time, to give up 
democracy. 1 ut, though we know these things, we cannot expect the 
laymen to understand them. The idea of having the Government take 
over the banking resources of this nation and govern credit to individuals 
and business houses has an undoubted appeal to many persons. We are 
fooling ourselves if we do not realize this fact, and find means to combat the 
fallacious arguments being foisted on the public. 

In fact, if we do not bestir ourselves and take the case of private or 
community banking to the public, we are likely some day to find a bill 
rushed through Congress that will—in whole or in part—change the entire 
banking structure of this country. So far such attempts have failed, but 
that does not mean they will always fail. We have in recent years seen 
legisiation passed that nobody believed possible a decade ago. And we 
must keep constantly in mind that the threat to the American system of 
banking is growing both in scope an intens'ty. 


The banks in Group 7 held their yen at the U. S. 
Grant Hotel, Mattoon, on Oct. 8 and heard a talk by Dr. 
Russell M. Nolen of the University of Illinois on ‘““The Gold 
Standard in the Wald Today.” On Oct. 9 the bankers of 
Group 10 met at the City Hall, Harrisburg, and in the 
evening were addressed by Anderson Pace, General Industrial 
Agent, Illinois Central RR., and organizer of South -rn 
Illinois, Ine., on “What’s Happening to Southern IIlinois.”’ 
On the following dav (Oct. 10) the fall meeting of banks in 
Group 9 was held at the Elka Club, Alton. In the evening 
a speech was delivered by James D. Arrington, Editor-Mayor, 
Collins, Miss., on “‘Defrosting America’s Frozen Asset;.” 
Group 5 of the Association held their meeting at the Pere 
Marquette State Park Lodge, Gra‘ton, on Oct. 11 at which 
Charles F. Eichenauer, Editor, pee “Herald-Whig,”’ spoke 
on “The Common Man’s Mind in an Upset World.” The 
bankers in Group 4 of the Association will meet at the Elks 
Club, Dixon, on Oct. 15 while on Oct. 16 Group 6 will hold 
their meetings at the Peoria Country Club, Peoria. 
———<g———_—_ 


Uniform State Regulation of Securities Business Urged 
by Philip W. Russell to Facilitate Flow of Capital 
Philip W. Russell, senior partner of Fenner & Beane, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, speaking before 
the annual convention of the National Association of Securi- 
ties Commissioners at Dallas, Texas on Oct. 9 urged uniform 
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State regulation of the securities business in order to facili- 
tate the flow of capital into the channels of National Defense 
and into new enterprises. ‘‘What concerns all of us,’’ Mr. 
Russell stated, ‘is that today—peace or war—our Defense 
Program must go on and huge expenditures of money must 
be made and the flow of that money into our markets and 
into industry must not be unduly hampered. There must 
be an end of antagonism to any legitimate business and above 
all there should be an abandonment of regulation based upon 
a tacit assumption that in general men in every business are 
unworthy of trust and must be viewed with suspicion by 
officials. We must learn to respect each other and not expect 
to accomplish desirable results by punitive regulations with- 
out an open-minded attempt at agreement between the 
governing and the governed.” 

Mr. Russell pointed out that firms engaged in the securi- 
ties business are harassed by the dual jurisdiction, State and 
Federal, under which they work. He said: 

My firm, for instance, has 55 branch offices in 24 States. There is a very 
vexing lack of uniformity in the various regulations we are forced to von- 
form with and in the repor.s we are called upon to make. Financial informa- 
tion which we must furnish in one State will not suffice for another The 
fact that we are subject to the jurisdiction of National Securities Exchanges 
and in a measure to the Federal Securities | xchange Commission in no 
way relieves us of subjection to !:iue Sky Commissions. My firm is called 
upon to make to some governmental or quasi-governmental agency some- 
thing over 1,500 reports, returns and the like annually, omitting special 
questionnaires for no.wa-recurring purposes. 

My only suggestion is that it may be possible for you gentlemen, represent- 
ing as you do the various States to agree on a uniform practice hich would 
accomplish precisely the same purpose but vould be a very great saving of 
expense to an already severely burdened industry. 


Mr. Russell stated that, in his opinion: 

(1) Capital must be permitted a fair return. 

(2) Whatever the ultimate effect may be, the expenditures required fer 
defense are certain to stimulate business both in the heavy goods and 
through increased employment in the consumer goods for many months to 
come. 

(3) Greater activity in the security markets will result. 

(4) Security markets should be permitted to find their natural level ang 
not be artificially res'ricted by unneessary regulation any more than 
artificially inflated through mauipulation. 

(5) Punitive restrictious will seriously retard the flow of capital and 
hinder and delay the defense program. 

As to the Nation’s defen e »p lan: Mr. Russell stated: 

If the task is to be speelily and efficiently done great sums of money 
must again flow freely into industry and through the channels of trade, 
The result must be again a greater and healthier activity in the security 
markets. Capital is here and eager to go to work it is naturally desirous of 
earning and to that must be added the patriotic desire to further the 


Defeuse Program. 
——_g—_—_—_—— 


Merchants’ Association of New York Asks Members 
for Views on Difficulties Experienced by New 
York City Relief Taxes 

With a view to determining whether the experiences of 
business men with the various New York City relief taxes 
are such as to warrant a request for changes either in the laws 
themselves or in administration methods, Jolin Lowry, 
President of the Merchants’ Association of New York, on 
Oct. 2 instituted an irquiry among the 3,400 members of 
the Association asking for details of any difficulties they may 
have experienced. ‘I'he taxes about which members of the 
Association have been asked to express themselves include 
the city sales tax, the gross receipts tax, the personal property 
tax (now changed to the use tax), the eity cigarette tax 
(imposed until recently), the public utilities tax and the 
occupancy tax. 

Mr. Lowry explained the purposes of the inquiry in the 
following letter addressed to members of the Association: 

Since 1934 business and industry in New York City have been paying 
at the rate of from $52,000,000 to $80,000,000 a year in municipal taxes for 
unemployment relief and to meet debt service charges on Housing Authority 
bonds. The staff of the Merchants’ Association during this period has 
received many inquiries relating to the administrative and legal requirements 
of these taxes. Some of the inquiries have indicated a tendency toward 
bureaucratic methods which impose considerable hardship upon business 
men and a tendency toward fine-spun interpretations of these tax laws 
which added to th: burden imposed by them. 

With a vew to ascertaining whether there are any common factors in 
the experience of our members which would warrant action by the Associa- 
tion to advocate changes in the laws themselves or in the administrative 
practices of those charged with enforcing them, we should like to know at 
your convenience the d-til.s of any difficulties your company has had with 
the laws: 


Although the cigarette tax, which is no longer levied as a 
city tax, was included, the Association explained that this 
was done because it was felt that experiences in the collection 
of that tax might have a bearing on the methods to be 
followed in respect to other taxes. 

a 
A. B. A. Committee Calls for Further Reductions in 
Blanket Bond Rates 

Further reductions in the premiums for bankers’ hlanket 
bonds are called for by the loss experience of banks. accord- 
ing to the annual report of William B. Gladnev, Chairman of 
the Insurance and Protective Committee of the American 
Bankers Association which is published in the October issue 
of the A. B A. “Protective Bulletin.” Mr. Gladaey, who 
is Vice President of the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. at Baton 
Rouge, La , states in his report that during the seven years 
ended Dec. 31, 1939 the surety companies returned to the 
banks in loss payments only 35 cents out of each premium 
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dollar paid to them. He reports that his committee has 
urged further reductions in the insurance premiums and that 
it has asked the rating bureau more than once “how the sucety 
companies can justify retaining for sxpenses and profit so 
much as 65 cents out of every premium dollar received and 
1eturning to the insured banks only 35 cents for losses in- 
eurred. Thus far oo satisfactory explanation has been 
fortheoming from the rating bureau,” he adds. The 
Association’s announcement bearing on the report continued: 
} Mr. Gladney stated that since last June the A. B. A. Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committ ee has recommended to the rating bureau that the rates for 
the No. 8-revised blanket bond should be reduced another 16 2-3%. 

“Briefly,’’ he says, ‘‘we proposed that the lower premiums now charged 
for the No. 2 bond should apply to the No.8-revised form and that the No. 2 
bond rates should be reduced 14.32%. No reduction has been made in the 
No. 2 bond rates since Oct. 1, 1938,"’ he observes, ‘‘except the March 1, 1940 
decrease in the charge for adding misplacement coverage.’ 

Mr. Gladney calls attention to the reductions ranging from 12% to 50% 
in robbery rates in the 36 Central, Southern and Western States announced 
on Sept. 2 and retroactive tv July 1. He urges that all banks in these States 
having policies written or renewed since June 30, 1940 *‘make certain they 
receive the benefit of the lower rates by premium refunds or by increasing 
the amount of insurance, &c. Other banks in these States should check with 
their brokers or agents,"’ he counsels, ‘‘to determine whether or not it would 
be to their advantage to cance! their present burglary and robbery policies 
at ‘short rates’ and have them re-written for either a one-year or three-year 
term at the new rates.”’ 

Mr. Gladney directs attention to the fact that the ba:ks in robbery 
territories 2, 3 and 4 may now effect a reduction of 16 2-3% in the cost of 
their burglary and robbery insurance by having their policies written for 
three years instead ofone. ‘‘In New York and 11 New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, robbery rates :emain unchanged,” he states. ‘Fo years 
past banks in these Eastern States have enjoyed robbery rates considerably 
lower than those charged in the other 36 States. There is no change in the 
basic burglary rates but all bank burglary and robbery policies may now be 
written for a three-year period instead of the term being limited to one year 
for primary insurance in old territo ies 2,3and4. Ba..ks taking advantage 
of the change in this rule reap an additional 16 2-32% reduction in the cost 
of both their burglary and robbery insurance.”’ 


>_— 


E. F. Connelly Contends “Private Placement” of Se- 

—# curities is Outgrowth of Securities Act of 1933— 
President of I. B. A. Disputes Views of Commis- 
sioner Pike of SEC 

Emmett F. Connelly, President of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, sent a memorandum on Oct. 3 to 
Sumner T. Pike, member of the Securities and Exch 
Commis.ion, replying to a speech Mr. Pike recently made 
before the Maine Investment Dealers Association at Port- 
land. Mr. Connelly took issue with Mr. Pike’s assertion 
that “private placement” of security issues is not an out- 

owth of the Securities Act. “Except in rare instances,” 

r. Connelly said “private placement’ did not exist prior 
to the coming into effect of the Securities Act of 1933. It 
is still virtually unknown except for security issues which 
would otherwise be subject to registration under the Se- 
curities Act.” The I. B. A. President added: 

During the past six years or so, more than $3,000,000,000, principal 
amount, of securities, which would otherwise have been subject to registra- 
tion under the Securities Act and available for purchase by the public, 
has veen sold through “private pl. cement."’ More than 75% of these 
securities has gone to the five largest life insurance companies and to the 
great commercial banks in New York City. 


After citing instances where the insurance companies 

themselves state that “private placement” is an “innovation” 
attributable to the Securities Act, Mr. Connelly’s memoran- 
dum went on to state: 
} Your statment advances the theory that the real explanation of ‘‘private 
placement” is that investment bankers ‘‘are up against a competitor greater 
than they have ever met before—a competitor with almost endless re- 
sources and a compulsion to gobble up the best of the securitis which are 
available.” 

No one can deny that the large insurance companies are possessed of 
great resources. But the great insurance companies had enormous re- 
sources long before the practice of so-called ‘‘private placement’’ developed. 
As far back as 1928, the assets of the life insurance companies aggregated 
about $16,000,000,000. according to figures pubished in the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. in 1933 they amounted to about $21 ,000,- 
000°000. It is, of course, misleading merely to cite growth in insurance 
assets without considering their relative ratio to other capital funds. If 
the arguments now used by you are valid, they were certainly valid prior 
to 1933. The fact remains that they did not then give rise to the phenome- 
non of ‘‘private placement" and have not since given rise to ‘private place- 
ment" except as to issues which would otherwise be subject to registration 
under the Securities Act of 1983 .. . 

“Investment bankers,"’ you said, “‘should forget about the seasoned in- 
vestments which the insurance companies desire .o buy. They should 
devote their attention wholly to the business of financing new ventures and 
of providing funds for untried enterprises." This is an interesting but 
wholly impractical theory and implies that if the insurance companies wish 
to buy securities, hospitals, colleges, trustees and other should retire from 
the field and that an investment banker should advise his customer to buy 
only second grade or speculative securities since the SEC believes high grade 
issues should be marketed privately to the insurance companies. Through- 
out the years of industrial growth in America, investment banking certainly 
did not fail to finance the needs of new enterprise nor is it failing to do so 
now to the extent to which burdensome regulation, government competition 
and destructive taxation permits new enterprise to develop. But invest- 
ment banking could never exist on submarina! business alone. Like the 
portfolios of its customers, it can exist only as a well-balanced business in 
which risks are reasonably well-diversified. The highly venturesome risk 
of new enterprise must to some extent at least be compensated by the fi- 
nancing of well-established industry. 


Mr. Connelly in his further remarks said: 


’ The marketing facilities of the Nation are seriously damaged when the 
distribution of securities is made direct from the issuing company to large 
investors. A large proportion of the dealers engaged in supplying capital 
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to American industry have obtained a substantia] portion of their annual 
income from participation in selling groups formed to distribute securities 
which are underwritten and made the subject of public offerings. 4 

Anything which tends to weaken the position of these dealers. most of 
whow carry on business in a limited geographical area, undoubiedly impairs 
the discharge of one of the important functions of the capita) market. that 
of financing smal! vusiness enterprises with equity or long-term money. 
It has been one of the primary functions of such dealers to provide service to 
loca! industrs, to aiu in a solution of loca! financial problems and to establish 
and maintain markets for local securities. Their facilities for carrying out 
these purposes are substantially benefited by the income received from parti- 
cipations in large issues requiring .. ational distribution. Exclusion of these 
dealers through the operation of ‘private placement’’ from participation 
in the distribution of something more than three billion in principal amount 
of the highest grade securities issued by American industry has undoubtedly 
impeded the operation of the capital market with respect to the financing of 
smaller enterprises. 

You are right in saying that investment bankers and dealers are not 
the capital market. Neither are the insurance companies. But. if the in- 
stitution of investment banking is destroyed, apart from the insurance com- 
Panies and the banks, there will be no private capital market. There will 
be ouly the Government. In the end, issuers seeking to obtain capita! will 
be compelied to go hat in hand to some private or Federal agency and seek 
the funds with which to finance their business. When that day comes, 
Private enterprise and private investment in America will be entering a 
dangerous period. Government can destroy any industry it dislikes by 
witbholding capital. 

“Private placement”’ has been particularly harmful to the smal] investor. 
The savings banks, the smaller insurance companies, fraternal associations, 
trust funds and other investors, have, it is estimated, been deprived of 
more than one and one-half billion dollars of investments through ‘private 
Placement” refundings. These smaller investors have had no opportunity 
to purchase any part of the large amount of new issues privately placed. 
The operation of *‘private placement”’ has done these smaller investors great 
injury. It would seem that the Securities and Exchange Commission, which 
was established to protect investors, should be seriously concerned about 
this aspect of the situation, for it is a grave question as to whether or not 
this concentration of high-grade securities in the hands of a few holders is 
in the public interest. 

The question naturally arises, ‘“‘What is best for the public interest?” 
We, in investment banking, approve the theory of the Securities Act and its 
disclosure provisions. We think that the present unbalanced situation 
with respect to ‘‘private placement” can, and should be, corrected by sim- 
plification of the procedures under the Securities Acts, by eliminating com- 
pletely the waiting period with respect to seasoned issuers who have already 
made full public disclosure of information about their affairs, and by elimina- 
ting those provisions of the Act, shown by the experience of the past seven 
years to be unnecessary for the protection of investors which now greatly 
impair the operation of the private capital market in respect of public 
offerings. 

Investment banking asks nothing more than to be able, from the stand- 
po nt of legal requirements, to negotiate with a prospective issuer on an 
equal footing with insurance companies or other large purchasers If, 
when investment banking is on a basis of equality or approximate equality 
under the law, it proves to be true hat an insurance company. because of 
its large capital resources is able to make more satisfactory offers to issuers, 
then that is simply the operation of the competitive enterprise system. 
Such a position of equality under the law does not exist today, and until 
it is established, it is ridiculous to say that it is ‘“‘new economic forces” 
rather than the Securities Act which have given rise to the present unbal- 
anced situation. 


i. 
—_— 





New York Trucking Strike Ended by Two-Year Pact 


A trucking strike which began or Oct. 8 in the New York 
metropolitan area was settled on Oct. 9 through the efforts 
of Mayor La Guardia of New York City, but the strike of 
drivers on long-distance trucking remained in effect. 

Under the terms of the new two-year contract negotiated 
by the Mayor for local trucks, 8,800 striking members of 
Local 807 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
A. F. of L., won thei: demand for one week’s paid vacation. 
A similar clause was written into contracts signed Sept. 1 
covering 5,000 members of Locals 282 and 816, which did 
not join the strike. — : 

In reporting the strike settlement the New York “Times” 
of Oct. 10, 1940, said: 

Officials of the Highway Transport Association estimated that 1,500 
drivers were on strike and that 1,000 platform men were rendered idle 
by their walkout. Local 807 insisted that the signing of contracts with 
individual operators had reduced the number of strikers to 800. . . . 

Officials of Local 807 said they would expect the Highway Transport 
Association to sign a contract identical with the ones signed at Summer 
City Hall at noon yesterday by the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau and the 
Master Truckmen of America. They challenged a statement by the 
over-the-road operators that the average annua! earnings of New York 
truck drivers were $2,500 a year, asserting that their own records indicated 
the average to be about $1,500. 

The new two-year agreement for local drivers makes no change in the 
previous wage-scale, under which drivers received from $44 to $56.50 
for a 44-hour week. Vacations are to go to those employed a year or more 
by a single employer. A joint committee wil] endeavor to draw a more 
exact definition of the vacation qualification, with the Mayor as the final 
arbiter if the union and employer representatives cannot agree. 

Mayor La Guardia issued the following statement regarding the settle- 
ment here: 

“The key to this situation was held by Locals 816 and 282, who weeks 
ago successfully concluded agreements without a strike, wherein they 
protected their members’ claim to a vacation. At my request these 
unions advanced the time for the determination of the vacation question 
and, with the employers, submitted the question to me for determination. 

‘The vacation question of Local 807 was also before me. 

“After full consideration, the following is my award and shall apply 
to the contracts of Locals 282. 816, and 807: 

***Men employed for one year or more shall receive one week's vacation 
with pay each year. 

“The determination as to what constitutes a year’s employment is 
to be determined directly betwen the parties, but upon their failure 
to agree, such questions shall »e su mi ted to. and be uetermined by me.” 

“All parties have expressed their acceptance of the award I want te 
convey my than s to al) involved, and especially to Martin Lacey of 
Local 816 and John O'Rourke of Local 282, whose assistance was in- 
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valuable. Without them this matter could not have been so successfully 
concluded. 

*“My thanks also to the representatives of Local 807, William 8. Devery, 
Thomas Hickey, and John Flaherty, and to the gentlemen representing the 
two employers’ associations. There is no reason now why the over-the- 
road operators should not settle and resume full operations.”’ 

The thanks of the union and the owners to the Mayor for ending the 
strike 36 hours after it began were conveyed by Michael J. Cashal, Vice- 
President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and Arthur G. 
McKeever, Managing Director of the Merchant Truckmen's Bureau. 


- 
—_—~ 


Ex-President Hoover Again Urges Feeding of Conquered 
European Peoples—Replies to Arguments Issued in 
Form of Statement by 15 Leading Citizens—Asks 
Cooperation Instead of Controversy 


Former President Herbert Hoover on Oct. 6 issued a state- 
ment in which he replied to a warning issued on Oct. 5 by 15 
prominent persons against his proposal to feed the civilian 
populations in the conquered nations of Europe. He termed 
the signers of the warning “a group of sincere citizens,” and 
expressed his sympathy with their solicitude for the British 
cause. Mr. Hoover declared, however, that the question 
was one of cooperation and not one demanding controversy. 

The statement opposing the feeding of conquered European 


poor was signed by a number of educators and clergymen. 
he New York “Times” of Oct. 6 quoted from it as follows: 


Asserting that the blockade was indispensable to the defense of the 
democratic nations, the statement held that ‘‘between the agony of empty 
stomachs for a time in one part of the world and the agony of stricken 
souls in every part of the world there can be but one choice."’ 

Among the signers were Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, President of Union 
Theological Seminary; Dr. James B. Conant, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity; John W. Davis, Democratic candidate for President in 1924; 
Dr. Harold W. Dodds, President of Princeton, and William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. The statement follows: 


Fear of Aiding Conqueror Cited 

“The American people are deeply sympathetic with the civilian popu- 
lations of Europe in their suffering and threatened sufferings. And 
especially with those who, already enduring subjugation by a pitiless 
conqueror, now face the further ordeal of food privation. Were it possible 
to alleviate this distress, without strengthening the conqueror and so 
prolonging his conquest, every impulse would prompt the American people 
to seek to do so. 
> “However, by the declared intention of the totalitarian powers, this 
is a total war, imperiling the life of every citizen in the nations within 
its orbit. No one can hope to evade a share in the common suffering. 
> “Further, the issue of the war lies between two strategies, each of which 
threatens intense suffering for civilians. ‘The totalitarian powers aim by 
studied and relentless assault upon civil populations to drive them into 
subjugation. The toll of that strategy is being taken daily and nightly 
in the lives of women and children. For the democratic nations, over- 
whelmingly outnumbered in military strength, the only instrument of 
defenses available to them is the imposition of a naval blockade by which 
their adversaries shall be barred from the raw materials, including food 
essential for their aggression. This blockade cannot fail to occasion 
Pprivation among peoples already suffering virtual enslavement at the 
hands of their conquerors. 

“*The American people have given overwhelming evidence of their sym- 

pathy with Great Britain and her Allies, of their recognition that American 
security is deeply involved in British victory, and of their resol ve to lend the 
British ali aid necessary to assure defeat for the totalitarian threat to the 
liberties of free peopies. It is the keystone of American policy that we will 
lend ourselves to no plan which might directly or indirectly strengthen the 
enemies of democracy. This principle must determine our course of action 
in the issue now under consideration as well as in ali other issues. 
» “*Any proposal to feed civil populations in conquered countries would 
naturally have to rest upon the consent of both belligerents. Germany and 
her allies would be asked to give guarantees not only that all foodstuffs sent 
would go directly and solely to the civilians of the conquered nations, and 
that no food which otherwise would sustain these people would thereby be 
removed, but also that quantities of foodstuffs known to have been already 
withdrawn from Denmark and Norway and Poland, from Belgium and 
Holland and France for the feeding of the totalitarian armies and peoples 
would be restored. The Allied forces would be expected to permit foods 
ships to pass their blockade. 

**Since these are matters which vitally affect the interests of the United 
States they cannot be dealt with independently of our own Government and 
its carefully considered policy. It is our strong conviction that any effort by 
private American citizens to bring pressure to bear upon other governments 
or to arouse American sentiment for that purpose would be improper and 
unfair as well as directly contrary to America’s essential interests, and should 
be firmly resisted by every clear-sighted leader of public opinion.”’, 


The New York “Herald Tribuae” of Oct. 7 outlined 
Mr. Hoover’s reply as follows: 

Mr. Hoover, who was Chairman of the American Relief Commission 
in London in 1914-1915 and Chairman of the Commission for Relief in 

* Belgium from 1915 to 1919, made public an appeal for relief of the people 
of the conquered nations of Europeon Aug.11. He advocated the establish- 
ment of a neutral, non-governmental organization to handle the relief. 
Germany, he said, should be asked to agree to take none of the domestic 
produce of the occupied territories: to furnish an equivalent of any supplies 
already seized: to permit importations from Russia and the Balkan coun- 
tries: to give relief ships safe passage, and to permit the relief agency to 
control distribution. 

The British, he said, should let relief vessels through the blockade, and 
the occupied nations should finance the relief organizations with their 
resources in the United States and elsewhere. Mr. Hoover estimated that 
the initial cost would be $20,0)0.000 a month and before the winter was 
over $10,000,000 a month. An appeal based on the Hoover plan was issued 
Sept. 20 by officials of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, Inc.; the 
Norwegian Relief Fund, Inc.; the Queen Wilhelmina Fund, Inc., and the 
Commission for Polish Relief, Inc. 

In his rebuttal, issued yesterday afternoon from the Waldrof-Astoria, 
where he is staying, Mr. Hoover said that the food problem “‘is no doubt a 
side issue in the gigantic problems with which the world is confronted,” 
but that “with the rising tide of famine in these countries, the problem 
will constantly grow more vivid."’ 
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Bruce Barton, Republican Senatorial Candidate from 
New York, Predicts Wendell Willkie Will Carry 
New York State by 250,0C0 

Representative Bruce Barton of New York, Republican 
candidate for the United States Senate, predicted on Oct. 7 
that Wendell L. Willkie, Republican Presidential candidats, 
will carry New York State by a minimum plurality of 250,000. 
The New York “Herald Tribune” of Oct. 8, from which we 
quote, further said: 

Mr. Barton's estimate was based on a State survey made by Rogers C- 
Dunn, statistician and publisher of ‘“‘Dunn’s Survey,’ showing that Mr. 
Willkie would receive 52% of the State’s votes and stating that he might 
get as high as 60%, if the present trend continued. 

“If we adopt the general assumption that 6.000.000 votes will be cast in 
New York State this fall,’’ Mr. barton said, ‘“‘then, according to Mr. Dunn's 
figures, Wendell L. Willkie will have a minimum plurality of 250,000 which 
is enough to carry the whole ticket to victory. 

Mr. Barton emphasized that the most significant fact about the Gallup 
poll and other su.-veys was that 11 out of every 100 persons interviewed still 
were undecided as to how they would vote. 

“The reason i say it is important to understand this fact,"’ he continued, 
**is that President Roosevelt was elected by far less than 11% of the vote in 
1936, and a majority of the undecided people this year are most certainly 
going to vote for Willkie.”’ 

The Dunn survey varies widely from the Gallup estimates of the Re- 
publican vote both in New York State, where Gallup gives the Republicans 
only 48% and in other States, where Mr. Dunn gives the Republicans a 
majority. Dunn figures were made public yesterday at the eastern division 
of the Republican National Committee, 70 East 45th St. 

A breakdown of the Dunn Republican majority estimates in 12 States 
as of Sept. 19, compared with Mr. Dunn's own quotation of Gallup estimates, 


follows: 
Dunn 


Dunn Gallup Gallup 
State— Estimate Estimate State— Estimate Estimate 

Colorado. ...-.. 5 48 ebraska -__._.. 60 

Connecticut... -- 58 44 New Hampshire- 60 dl 
NG wks sbnoe 60 47 New Jersey ---.-- 56 46 
ON Seers 60 51 New Mexico. - - - 50.2 37 
Massachusetts__ 60 51 New York... 52 48 
Missouri_......-. 50.4 44 Wisconsin - -. ~~~ 56 49 





Wendell L. Willkie Proposes Six-Point Program for 
Rebuilding American Business—Republican Presi- 
dential Candidate Says Plan Begins with Little 
Business 

Declaring that “little business is the backbone of America, 
in peace orin war,’’ Wendell L. Willkie, Republican Presi- 
dential candidate, stated on Oct. 9 in an address in New 

Haven, Conn., that hig business under the New Deal has 

fared far better than little business. Mr. Willkie presented 


figures to show that while big business had been gaining, 
small business was actually doing worse in 1937 than it 
had done at the bottom of the depression. Asverting that 
the future of America is “just as big as it ever was” the 
Republican candidate proposed a — or program ‘“‘for the 
rebuilding of American business.” e outlined his program 
as follows: 

(1. Stop changing the rules under which business operates; 
(2) it is essential that the little business man know that his 
Government is for him not against him; (3‘ simplify business 
regulations; (4) revise the tax structure; (5) simplify Securities 
and Exchange Commission regulations to help little business 
raise new capital, and (6) that the Government build labora- 
tories and put them at the disposal of little business and 
little industry for a nominal fee. 


Mr. Willkie concluded by stating that we cannot make 
America strong and cannot hope to defend America unless 


business revives. ; 
Mr. Willkie summarized his program for business as follows: 


First, I propose that we stop changing the rules under which business 
operates. Instead of making i. as difficult as possible for the little business 
man to predict what will be happening next month or next year. let us make 
it as easy as possible. Let us give him just as many guarantees concerning 
the attitude of the Government as we possibly can. In this regard | believe 
that renewed efforts should be made by the Department of Commerce to 
supply the little business man with the best possible information concerning 
ma kets and trends. 

Second, it is essential that the little business man know that his Govern- 
ment is for him, not against him. Under a Republican administration there 
wil! be no doubt whatever about this. Every little business man will know 
that we favor bis efforts to make new jobs for those who are now dependent 
upon relief. 

Third, we must simplify business regulations. In 1938 business had to 
make out nearly 136,000,000 returns for the Federal Government. A total 
of 60,000,000 returns had to be made by industrial, commercial and financial 
concerns. That was about 20 reports for each enterprise, And on the 
average those returns required answers to about 65 questions. 

This, incidentally, is one important reason why big business has fared 
better than little business under the New Deal. The big corporation has a 
staff of bookkeepers, accountants and lawye s to take care of this wilderness 
of details. The little business man can afford no such staff. The burden 
of answering the questions falls on one or two men, who must take time 
away from thei. business in order to pilea.e the Government. That is bad 
for the employees. 

And in addition, the difficulty of understanding all these regulations 
causes the little business man to hesitate before undertaking anything new. 

Fourth, we must revise the tax structure. Never before in history has 
little business had to carry such a heavy burden of taxes. This is another 
important reason why it has not been able to employ mo e men. 

Fifth, another problem that little business has faced is the problem of 
raising new capital. The Securities and Exchange Commission regulations 
are too complicated and compliance with them is too expensive. We must 
simplify those regulations. We must also find other ways to help little 
business to raise capital. New capital invested in America means new jobs. 

Sixth, among the most important advantages of a big corporation are its 
laboratories and research staff. Out of these industria! laboratories come 
new developments, new products and new ideas. As an American I am 
proud to say that during the depression progress along this line has not 
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stopped. It has. if anything, increased. But the attack against business 
has prevented business men from making use of it for our benefit. 

The little business man cannot afford a laboratory. He cannot afford to 
pay high salaries for good engineers and scientists. Therefore, when he 
comes in competition with the big corporation he is at a disadvantage. 

i propose, therefore, that the Government undertake to build the best 
possible laboratories in various parts of the country. And I propose that 
the Government put these laboratorics a. the disposal of little industry and 
li. tie business for a nominal fee. 

Little business mes of all sorts could then bring their problems to such 
laboratories and get the best scientists in the country to work on them. 
Some projects might take just a few months, others might take several 
years. iut they would all point in one direction—the expansion of existing 
enterprise, the creating of new enterprises and the opening up of the Ameri- 
can futures. 

I think you will agree that if such laboratories were established in differ- 
ent parts of the country, they would materially assist in the problem of 
decentralizing industry and helping the little business man to compete. 

Those six points indicate the spirit in which our Republican administra- 
tion would approach the problem of business revival. 

And those poiuis are important because the ultimate beneficiaries of such 
a revival are not the business men, but we, the people—the consumers and 
workers. 


<>. 
} 





Wendell L. Willkie Criticizes Administration’s Foreign 
Policy—-Urges Frankness with Citizens —Republi- 
can Presidential Nomiaee, Speaking in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Charges Laxity in 
Handling of Nation’s Relations with Other 
Countries 

The Administration’s foreign policy was criticized this 
week by Wendell L. Willkie, Republican presidential nomi- 
nee, in a series of speeches in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. Mr. Willkie declared that the Administration 
had failed ‘“‘to tell the people the truth,” especially about 
international affairs, and he promised that if he is elected 
“the people will decide whether the country is to go to war.” 

Previous addresses by Mr. Willkie were referred to in the 
“Chronicle” of Oct. 5, pages 1983-84. In summarizing his 
remarks of Oct. 8, the New York “Journal of Commerce” 
of the following day said, in part: 

In speeches in the Bronx and Manhattan the Republican candidate said 
Mr. Roosevelt is leading the country ‘‘down the road toward dictatorship” 
and pushing it toward war. 

Invading the Bronx stronghold of Democratic National Chairman Ed- 
ward J. Flynn for a speech at Roosevelt High School, Mr. Willkie charged 
that although the Adminiscration proclaims itself a liberal one, ‘‘under 
the leadership of Ed. Flynn it is attempting to take this election by illegal 
and fraudulent means.” 

Declaring that the New Deal is keeping from the people its dealings 
with foreign powers he asked if the Administration is leading the count: y 
into a war that the American people do not want. . . . 

He said the issues of the day required simple truth-telling. He told 
the crowd it should not be misled by the cry of international crisis. 

Mr. Willkie said an Administration ‘‘that will not tell you the truth in 
normal times is not an Administration that will lead you safely through 
a crisis."’ 

Concerning President Roosevelt's 
trips, Mr. Willkie said: 

“I say it with a great deal of regret, is there anybody in the United 
States, for example, in the course of this campaign who thinks that the 
President is actually engaged in military inspection "’ 

During a busy day he spoke five times, at the Roosevelt High School 
in the Bronx, at the Royal Windsor Palace in Manhattan, from a Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. studio, at the Golden Gate ballroom in Harlem and finally 
at an open meeting on 125th Street before boarding his campaign special 
for New England. ... 

Massed thousands in the heavily unionized garment district heard him 
warn of the danger to Ame.ica of dictatorships abroad. 

“If we do not become unified through love,”’ he said, ‘‘someone will 
unify us through power."’ 

He said three things were essential to the preservation of ‘‘our demo- 
cratic way of life."" They were: 

“1. America must build an effective defense. 

“2. We must rehabilitate American domestic economy so that there will 
be more jobs for more people. 

“3. We must secure the unity of our people."’ 

The first two, Mr, Willkie said, would be without value without the 
third. If class and racial prejudice get a foothold in the United States, 
he said, ‘‘our lives here will be torn to pieces.” 

He spoke briefly at Father Duffy Square, adjacent to Times Square, 
after the garment district speech and then went to the Columbia Broad- 
casting studios and addressed an estimated 100,000 Republican women 
listening on a State-wide broadcast. 

‘‘Whether intentionally or not,”’ he said, ‘‘this Administration is rapidly 
Pushing us toward war and it is also rapidly pushing us toward a totali- 
tarian forms of government. Under either one of these conditions, or 
both, women are the greatest of sufferers. 

“Under private initiative in America women have achieved their greatest 
emancipation in the history of the world,”” Mr. Willkie said, ‘“‘and they have 
‘a great stake’ in the campaign of 1940.” 


Mr. Willkie on Oct. 7 made several speeches in New 
Jersey, ineluding one in Jersey City. On Oct. 5 Mr. Willkie 
made a number of speeches in the New York area, in which 
he took occasion to denounce racial intolerance and a 
“whisperin campaign” against himself. The New York 

Times” of Oct. 6 outlined his comments in part as follows: 

The Republican nominee, who spoke in five crowded auditoriums, and 
to overflow meetings that massed the streets surrounding the buildings, 
sounded his evening's keynote when, at Edward B. Shallow High School 
in Bensonhurst, ‘Brooklyn], he declared: 

“I am told that there is a whispering campaign being made by my op- 
Ponent about the patriotism of Wendell Willkie. I want to stand here in 
Brooklyn and say to you people that I defy any man, no matter how high 
@ public office he may hold, who dares impugn my patriotism. Such a 
man is a coward and a cur.” 

At the second meeting, at Erasmus Hall High School, after pursuing the 
civil liberty issue, Mr. Willkie took up the issue that the defeat of Mr. 
Roosevelt was sought by the dictator nations, and declared: 


*‘non-political’’ defense inspection 
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“TI notice some two or three weeks ago the candidate for Vice-President 
on the Democratic icket had something to say about what he knew or 
thought he knew whom Hitler and Mussolini wanted to see elected President 
of the United States. 

‘Some days ago the Governor of New York said something along the 
same line and then the President of the United States repeated it at a press 
conference. 

**I do not know what the dictators think. I am not in their confidence. 
I have been speaking so much, trying to arouse the American people to 
the necessity of making themselves strong from the defensive standpoint 
so that they won't have to pay so much attention to what those dictators 
think. 

“Do not let any public official, no matter how high his office, tell you 
he would do more than Wendell Willkie would do to defend American 
democracy against any hazard."’ 

The Brooklyn speeches came as the climax to the candidate's first day of 
a four-day visit here. 

Plea to Foreign-Born 


In making tolerance his theme, Mr. Willkie appealed to the city’s foreign- 
born and first-generation voters, reminding them of the lack of civil liberties 
abroad, and declaring that if civil liberties for one group start disappearing 
here they will soon disappear for ali groups. 

“If we can't keep this country completely tolerant in the support of 
all different groups then this precious way of life we love so well will dis- 
appear,’’ Mr. Willkie told the audience in Bensonhurst. 

He then noted the high percentage of foreign-born of first-generation 
citizens in New York, putting the figure at 73% of the city’s total popula- 
tion, and added: 

“I have campaigned throughout the United States and have repeatedly 
asked. in each city I have entered, that I deliver speeches in those parts of 
the city which are presumably Democratic in leaning, because I want to 
talk to the people. If I wanted only applause, I would pursue another 
course. If 1 wanted to misrepresent myself, I would pursue another course. 
But we are facing one of the most fateful election» in the history of the 
United States, which may determine the cou:se of Ame.ican and world 
history for years to come. 

‘There is no place in all the United States where there is such a surge 
of American pat iotism as there is in New York City. Many who came 
from foreign lands have a deeper appreciation of the privileges of liberty 
than those who have lived long in this country. They know how dear are 
the civil liberties we possess. They can come and go as they please, have 
equal protection under the law, and can aspire to any achievement without 
prejudice as to race, c.eed, or color. This is true only in a slight portion 
of the existing world. 

‘‘We here in America must be doubly careful and vigilant to pre erve 
the e liberties. We must accord to every American citizen his full civil 
rights, free from racial and religious prejudice."’ 


Speaking at Philadelphia on Oct. 4 Mr. Willkie declared 
that ‘‘we must stop this incompetent Administration” in 
order to halt the country’s drift toward war. He asserted 
that he wanted “‘to lead the fight for peace.”” United Press 
advices of Oct. 4 from Philadelphia summarized his address 
as follows: 

He said he would lead the fight by putting a job ‘in every home’’ and by 
mobilizing American industry for armament production. 

A throng estimated by police at between 25,000 and 35,000 persons 
cheered loudly when he declared that ‘“‘the system of free enterprise can 
outstrip any dictator on earth"’ and gave vociferous response to his charges 
against the New Deal. 

He arraigned the Roosevelt Administration as being ‘‘hopelessly incom- 
petent”’ either to build up American economy or to “protect us in a war- 
torn world,” as “lacking the ability to get things done,’ and said that 
because of New Deal delay ‘‘attack is closer than ever; America is still 
unsafe."’ , 

The crowd refused to let him go after he finished his prepared speech. 

Those in the stands and on the field rose and waved flags, shouted and 
cheered until Mr. Willkie mounted the top of the speaker’s rostrum and 
waved repeatedly. 

He had touched off the outburst by asserting that “America would not 
be the land of the free if it were not also the home of the brave.”’ 

He had exhorted the country to ‘‘awake from the bitter dreams, from 
the discouragement and despair, the poverty, the unemployment and the 
fear’’ he said the New Deal had instilled in it. 

He climbed down from the stand but the crowd still was not satisfied. 
He had to climb up again and take new cheers which lasted for several 
minutes. Even as he left the stands were shouting ‘“‘We want Willkie.” 

On arrival here this afternoon, Mr. Willkie spoke to a throng of 30,000 
gathered before the Reyburn Square bandstand, predicting a Republican 
“triumph” in November. 

‘We are on our way and we are on our way fast,”’ he said. 

He followed this with a two-hour tour of the city in which he made 
several brief speeches, then moved the Shibe Park to deliver his national 
defense address, in which he charged that the New Deal Administration 
has known for years about defense needs and that, with attack ‘closer 
than ever,’’ the Nation still is ‘‘unsafe."’ 

Asserting that the New Deal lacked neither information nor money, Mr. 
Willkie attributed the present defense inadequacy to the Administration's 
lack of ‘‘a fundamental understanding of the forces of production"’ and ‘‘a 
fundamental regard for the forces that make democracy strong.”’ 

“Yours is one of the greatest manufacturing cities in the world,”’ he 
told Philadelphians. ‘‘For many years you have typified the industrial 
genius of America. And it is in that industrial genius that the present hope 
of this Nation lies. You men and women of Philadelphia know that if we“ 
are to make America strong, we must get to work. 

“And you are not likely to be confused by the difference between some- 
thing that is on hand and something that is omorder. .. . 

“I should like to know just what that phrase ‘on order’ means. 

“Last May the third-term candidate told us over the radio that we had 
1,700 modern tanks and armored cars ‘on hand and on order.’ It so hap- 
pens that at that time we had on hand 142 tanks and armored cars. All 
the others—more than 1,500—were ghost tanks and ghost cars. 

“But I happen to know of a large manufacturing company in Michigan. 
It has orders for many hundreds of tanks. Those were included, I as- 
sume, among the ghost tanks ‘on order’ that the third-term candidate spoke 
about. But this particular manufacturer has not yet built the building 
in which those ghost tanks are to be manufactured. ud 

**I happen, also, to know of an aircraft company which has several million 
doliars worth of ‘orders.” Presumably these airplanes are among the 
ghost airplanes on order to which the third-term candidate referred. But 
that company is still working on the architectural and engineering design— 
not the actual walls but the design—of the building in which the aircraft 
are to be manufactured. e 
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“So what we are really talking about is not tanks on order or airplanes 
en order—but facteries on order."’ 


> 
—_ 


In Rhode Island Speech Wendell L. Willkie Declares 
Freedom and Independence of Labor Are Essential 
to Our Democracy 

Republiean Presidential candidate Wendell L. Willkie, on 

Oct. 10, speaking at the Narragansett Park race track in 

Pawtucket, R. I., took occasion to comment on a recent 

statement by the Democratic National Committee, as to 


which he said: 

The Democratic National Committee first accuses me of solemnly 
pledging jobs in private industry for every worker in America. And then 
it goes on to say. and I am quoting its exact words: 

No man now living, or who ever lived, could fulfill such a promise. 

There you have in cne bricf sentence the whole platform and the whole 
Philosophy of the New Deal. It tells us that ‘‘no man now living, or who- 
ever lived’’ can hope to bring about jobs in private industry for every worker 
in America. 

Just think that over, Note that it doesen’t say that Wendell Willkie 
cannot produce jobs. That would be mere political argument, and the 
people would have a right to judge. But this statement of the New Deal 
goes much farther; it asserts that there can never be jobs in private industry 
for all our workers. 

With that philosophy I emphatically disagree. On that issue I am happy 
to take my stand. 

If that New Deal statement means anything it means that the New 
Dealers believe there is no future for America. That is precisely the phi- 
losophy that has made it impossible for the New Deal to solve our economic 
problems, and no man who subscribes to that philosophy will ever be able 
to solve our problems. 


In his address Mr. Willkie in declaring himself solidly 
for labor unions, said among other things “the freedom and 
independence of labor are essential to our democracy. 
That is why I am for the National Labor Relations Act.” 
From his address we quote: ae ae, Ey 

Now when I talk about American social gains, I am talking about the 
preservation and extension of social gains in our free republic. My position 
is this: 

First, I am solidly for the right of labor to join together in labor unions. 
Their right to bargain collectively through agents of their own free choice 
and the right to strike are fundamental privileges of every American. 

The safeguarding of the rights of free labor is one of the great principles 
which sets us apart from the enslaved peoples of the dictator countries. 
The freedom and independence of labor are essential to our democracy. 

That is why I am for the National Labor Relations Act. That Act is a 
simple recognition of law of labor’s basic rights. I was for the principle of 
that measure before it was passed. I was for it after it was passed. And I 
for it now. As President of the United States, I will see to it that this law 
is vigorously and impartially enforced .. . 

But besides protecting the rights of those who have jobs, we must also 
protect those who have been kept out of jobs by the New Deal. 

So long as unemployment continues, we must continue Federal relief. 
We promise you that when I am President no men will be taken off relief 
until he has a job. There is going to be no debate about that and don’t let 
any one tell you different. 

Not only will be continued Federal relief as long as there is any un- 
employment, but we will improve it and expand it and make it mean more 
to the men on relief and to the public. In later speeches I shall discuss un- 
employment relief in detail. 

Protection of labor’s right and continuation of relief are fundamental to 
our Republican program. 


In conclusion the Republican candidate said: 

Only in this new world can we be secure. In order to defend ourselves we 
must make ourselves strong. We must have not only a strong Army and a 
strong Navy, but we must have a strong industry. Modern warfare re- 
quires the use of the most advanced materials, the most advanced tech- 
niques, the most advanced chemicals and mechanical appliances. If we 
fail to develop these things we cannot be strong in relation to other nations 
which are developing them. 

We are engaged, as I see it, in a great competition. We cannot hide 
behind our oceans, using obsolete methods and obsolete machinery and an 
obselete philosophy. 

We must surge ahead. We must develop faster than other nations—just 
as we always have in the past. We must invent and we must put our in- 
ventions to use. 

The philosophy of the New Deal leads to weakness. Weakness leads to 
war. Under that philosophy we are being pushed toward war. We get 
closer to war every day. 

Only if we discard that philosophy, only if we set our energies free, can 
we hope to prevent war. Our hope for peace lies in a strong America, in 
which every man has a job and every man has a future. 


a 


D. R. Hill Elected President of Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America—Convention Pledges Co- 
operation with Defense Housing Commission— 
Retiring President Shutz Urges FHA Insurance 
of Small Industrial Loans—Other Speakers 

Dean R. Hill of Buffalo, N. Y., was elected President of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, succeeding 
Byron T. Shutz of Kansas City at the closing session of the 
organization’s 27th annual convention, which was held in 
Chieago Oct. 2-4. 

Mr. Hill, who organized the Hill Mortgage Corp. in Buffalo 
in 1924, is a Director of the Buffalo City Planning Association 
and the Buffalo Real Estate Board. He was elected to the 
Board of Governors of the Mortgage Bankers Association in 
1932 and served as Vice-President of the group in 1936, 1937 
and 1939. He is charter member and President of the Buffalo 
Mortgage Bankers Association. 

Frederick P. Champ, President of the Utah Mortgage Loan 
Corp., Logan, Utah, was elected Vic>-President of the 
Association. Four regional Vice-Presidents were also elected 
by the delegates. They are: 
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Reade M. Ireland, President, MacMaster, Ireland & Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Allyn R. Cline, President, Cline Mortgage & Trust Co., Houston, Texas; 
Charles A. Mullenix, President, The Cuyahoga Estates Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio and Guy T. O. Holliday of Randal! H. Hagner & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Frederick S. Duhring, Loan Manager of Mason-McDuffie 
Co., Ine., Berkeley, Cal., was elected to the Association’s 
Board of Governors. Other members of the Board of 
Governors whose .terms ended in 1940 and who were re- 
elected were: 

J C. Barta, VicePresident, Barta & Rohleder, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.,; 
Byron V. Kanaley, President, Cooper, Kanaley & Co., Chicago, Ill.;C. W. 
Kistler, President, The C. W. Kistler Co., Miami, Fla.; Roy 8. Johnson, 
President, Federal Land Bank, Wichita, Kans.; and Mr. Mullenix and Mr. 
Holliday. 


At the business session a resolution was passed offering all 
cooperation to the Defense Housing Commission and other 
Government bodies working in the real estate and housing 
fields under the defense program. Under it, M. B. A. 
members pledged all aid and assistance in promoting the 
success of the program. Another resolution endorsed efforts 
to secure more equitable real estate taxation, principally 
those being made by the National Conference of Real Estate 
Tax Payers which the M. B. A. helped to organize in co- 
operation with other groups. 

It was also announced that Mr. Hill, newly-elected 
President, will soon speiat a committee of M. B. A. mem- 
bers to cooperate with the Federal Housing Administration 
and consult with it regarding mortgage banking operations 
and practices. 

One of the most controversial topics of informal discussion 
at the closing session on Oct. 4 was a plan which has been 
mone for the insurance of small industrial loans by the 

HA. While no formal action was taken on this matter by 
the delegates, retiring President Byron T. Shutz of Kansas 
City expressed himself as feeling personally that the plan 

resented extremely interesting possibilities though needing 
urther study and investigation. The industrial loan plan 
would mean extending FHA insurance to small non-special- 
ized factory buildings. At present FHA’s operations are 
limited to residence loans, cei tain types of apartment dwell- 
ings and home repair work. Loans of up to $500,000 might 
be insured under the plan, it was said. The actual lending 
would remain in the hands of private interests as under the 
present FHA system. 

Mr. Shutz said: 


It is the small business man and the owner of the smal! factory who have 
suffered most from the inactivity of the new capital markets. Large well- 
known companies can finance easily today; small industries find it difficult. 
They do not have adequate cash balances and increased production means 
increased demand for cash. 


One of those advocating that study of the plan for FHA 
insurance of industrial loans be undertaken was moe Riddle 
of Chicago, Secretary and Treasurer of the Chicago Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 

In further referring to the plan Mr. Shutz stated: 

Small businesses must have adequate financing or they will become a 
weak link in the defense program, which will very probably run for many 
years regardless of the turn of national or international events. There is 
going to be a great amount of plant expansion in this country and a plan of 
insuring small industrial mortgage loans is infinitely superior to direct 
government subsidy because it will help relieve the strain on the Federal 
financial structure as well as give our idle capital a chance to go to work. 

Furthermore, FHA is the logical Government agency to undertake 
the job. 


Frank M. Totton, Vice-President of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, told the members of the Association on 
Oct. 4 that the banker, whether he is an investment bankers, 
a savings banker or a mortgage banker, should be a teacher 
of thrift and character and in a sense, should also be a 
preacher of applied religion. Mr. Totton, whose address was 
entitled “Old for New,” declared that it is time for the 
bankers to forsake their attitude of defeatism and peat 
that the banking fraternity adopt a sound program of public 
relations so that the public anaes can advised of the 
many services which the banker performs in his community. 

Mr. Totton spoke following an address delivered by Edwin 
W. Craig, Vice-President of the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Co., Nashville, who warned inst speculative 
building o? homes, and a talk by Myers Y. Cooper, former 
Governor of Ohio and President of the National Conference 
of Real Estate Taxpayers on “Safeguarding Mortgage In- 
vestments Against tha Approaching Collapse of the Real 
Estate Tax Structure.” r. Cooper declared that “America 
has the most cumbersome, ridiculous and antiquated tax 
system in the world and it could not stand up for any length 
of time were it not for the fact that we are the richest nation 
in ths world.” He listed the following steps that must be 
taken: 

(1) Place a ceiling on real estate taxes by adoption by statute or con- 
stitutional amendment in each State of an over-all limitation of the aggregate 
tax rate. Nine States already have such a limit; (2) determine the relation 
of taxable value of real estate to productivity of real estate; (3) make @ 
continuous effort for governmental economy and efficiency; (4) draw 
financial support for education from a broader tax base; (5) amend Federal 
inheritance tax laws to permit not less than 10 years for the liquidation of 
estate properties, to avoid unnecessary losses through forced liquidation. 
Eliminate the capital gains tax as applied to real estate and (6) create a 
Commission on Taxation and Land Policies of the United States, to study 
the overlapping of 175,000 taxing units in the nation. 


The opening session of the convention heard an address by 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, Chairman of the Board of Sears, 
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Roebuck & Co., Chicago, who spoke on “Population Trends 
and Their Effect on Business.”’ 

At the second general session of the meeting, held Oct. 3, 
Dr. Claude L. Benner, Vice-President of the Continental 
American Life Insurance Co., Wilmington, Del., addressed 
the delegates on “Some Economie Consequences of the 
European War.” Also speaking at this session were Harland 
A. Bartholomew, city planning expert of St. Louis, on “The 
Present and Ultimate Effects of Decentralization Upon 
American Cities,”’ and Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of 
the Kansas City “Star,” on ““What’s to Come?” 

— 


Death of Governor Horner of Illinois—Had Held Post 
Since 1933 


Governor Henry Horner of Illinois died on Oct. 6 at his 

home in Winnetka, IIl., after an illness of nearly two years. 
He was 61 years old. Governor Horner, who was the cnly 
native Chicagoan ever elected to the office, had been the 
State’s chief executive since 1933, having been reelected in 
1936. 
)} A military funeral service was held for the Governor in 
the 122nd Field Artillery Armory on Oct. 8 where the body 
lay in state since the previous day. Lieutenant Governor 
John Stelle took the oath of office on Oct. 6 as Governor 
Horner’s successor. 

The following account of Mr. Horner’s life is from a 
Chicago dispatch of Oct. 7 to the New York “Sun”’: 

From 1914 to 1933 Chicago knew him {Mr. Horner] as the dynamic Judge 
Horner of the Cook County Probate Court. A native of Chicago, he 
attended Chicago University and the Chicago-Kent College of Law. class of 
"98. He was a member of the firm of Whitney & Horner until 1905 and of 
Whitham & Horner until 1914. He attained wide popularity as a Judge 
for his Horner Plan, whereby he successfully requested banks and trust 
companies to forego charges and the court to refuse fees on the estates of 
world war veterans. 

Mr. Horner was stricken with a complication of heart ailments while 
listening to Chicago election returns in 1938. He took a rest of five months 
in Florida. A remarkable administration of State then ensued, in which 
a@ regency was created, participated in by Lieutenant Governor John Stelle, 
now Governor, under the State's laws of succession. In April of this year 
on the eve of the Democratic primary, Mr. Stelle proclaimed himself 
Governor of the State, but other State officials refused to recognize the act. 
Both Mr. Horner and Mr. Stelle issued legislative calls for April 30. Mr. 
Stelle, whether by slip or change of heart, nullified his claims by assuming 
the Lieutenant Governor's chair in the reconvened Senate. 

} The latter part of the Horner administration was truly a bedside rule, 
with his opposition to the Kelly-Nash control lasting until his death. 

Mr. Horner was noted as the possessor of one of the greatest Lincoln 
libraries in the world. 


- 
> 


Death of Duncan J. Kerr, Former President of 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 

Duncan J. Kerr, who retired early this year as President 
of the Lehigh Valley R.R., died on Oct. 8 at his home in 
Spokane, Wash. He was 57 years old. Mr. Kerr, who 
became President of the Lehigh Valley R.R. in 1937, was 
forced to leave the post in July, 1939 due to illness; he r>- 
signed from the position on Jan. 16, this year and was 
succeeded b A. N. Williams, former Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Chairman of the Board. Mr. Kerr’s career was 
summarized as follows in the New York ‘“‘Herald Tribune’”’ 
of Oct. 9: 

Mr. Kerr, who had been in the railroad business for 36 years, was born 
at Glasgow, Scotland. ... 

He came to the United States in 1904 and got his first railroad job with 
the Pennsylvania R.R. at Altoona, Pa., as a rodman. After four years 
he went West to locate and construct new lines for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound R.R., for which he worked a year and a half. 

His next work was on the construction of the Oregon Trunk R.R. and 
then with the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co., both subsidiaries of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railroads. He remained with 
them from 1910 to 1913 and joined the St. Paul office of the Great North- 
ern R.R. as office engineer. 

In 1936 he resigned as assistant to the operating Vice-President of the 
Great Northern to become assistant to the President of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. On May 5, 1937, he was elected president. 


— 








New York Stock Exchange Announces Three Changes 
in Staff of Department of Member Firms 

William McC. Martin Jr., President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, announced on Oct. 8 three promotional 
changes in the staff of the Depa.tment of Member Firms. 
Those affected are Edward C. Gray, Frank J. Coyle Je., and 
James H. Ordiog. Mr. Gray, aeons Ma. ager o: the 
Division of Conduct and Finance, has been appointed 
Director of the Department of Member Firms; Mr. Coyle, 
Manager of the Divisions of Member Offices and Personnel 
and Commissions and Quotations, has been appointed As- 
sistant Director of the Department: and Mr. Ording has 
become Assistant Manager of the Department’s Division of 
Conduct and Finance. 

Mr Gray, who will report to Howland S. Davis, Executive 
Vice-President, has been employed by the Exchang* since 
1918. He is a graduate of New York University and was, 
from 1935 to 1938, Secretary to the former Committee on 
Business Conduct. He has been Manager of the Division of 
Conduct and Finance of the Department of Member Firms 
since Mav 16, 1938. 

These organizational changes follow a recent adjustment 
of the Exchange’s executive staff coincident with the appoint- 
ment of Howland S. Davis as Executive Vice-President. Mr. 


Davis had previously been Vice-President and Director of 
the Department of Member Firms. 
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Two Members of New York Stock Exchange Designate 
Alternates to Serve During Their Naval Service 

Lewis G. Salomon, floor partner of F. L. Salomon & Co., 
is the second member of the New York Stock Exchange to 
apply to the Committee on Admissions for a floor alternate, 
due to summons to active Naval duty. He has requested 
the designation of his father, Ferdinand L. Salomon, a 
partner of his firm, to exercise his privileges on the floor 
during his absence in the service of the U. S. Navy. A 
similar provision was requested recently by J. Grenville 
Bates, Jr., Stock Exchange partner of Taylor, Bates & Co., 
a Lieutenant, senior grade, also in the Navy. 

The members approval of this amendment to the Stock 
Exchange constitution was reported in our issue of Sept. 


28, page 1833. 
ee 


F. E. Gernon Elected Chairman of New York Group 
of I. B. A. 


Frank E. Gernon, of Hayden, Stone & Co., was elected 
Chairman of the New York Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America at its annual meeting held at the 
Bankers Club, New York City, on Oct. 7. He succeeds 
J. Taylor Foster, of Spencer Trask & Co. Laurence M 
Marks, of Laurence M. Marks & Co., was elected Vice- 
Chairman, succeeding Mr. Gernon in that post, and Hearn 
W. Streat, of Blair & Co., Inc., was reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer. In addition to the new officers, the following 
were elected members of the Executive Committee: 

John M. Young, Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc.; John J. McKeon, Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co., New Haven; J. Taylor Foster; Delmont K. Pfeffer, 
National City Bank of New York: and Henry H. Egly, Dillon, Read & Co. 


Continuing as members of the Executive Committee are: 
+ Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Frank M. Stanton, 
the First Boston Corp.; N. Penrose Hallowell, Lee Higginson Corp.; and 
Lee M. Limbert, Blyth & Co., Inc. 


in 
—<— 


Thomas J. Watson Made a Director of Allied Relief 
Fund—Will Also Head Division Raising Funds 
from Business and Industrial Groups 

Thomas J. Watson, President of the International Busi- 
ness Corp., was elected a Director of the Allied Relief Fund 
at a meeting of the Board on Oct. 7. Coincident with the 
announcement of Mr. Watson’s election to the Board, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, President, stated at the Fund’s head- 
quarters in New York that Mr. Watson has agreed to serve 
as Director of the Commerce and Industry Division of 

Allied Relief Fund, which is launching a fund-raising cam- 

paign among business and industrial groups of the country. 

Within the past few days a number of outstanding business 

leaders have indicated their willingness to serve in the eam- 

paign, and invitations are being extended to prominent 
executives in various other fields of business and industry. 


- 








— 


Henry Bruere Elected President of Savings Banks As- 
sociation of New York State—Cites Plan of Savings 
Banks and Insurance Companies for New Housing 
Development—Resolutions Adopted at Annual 
Meeting 

At the final session on Oct. 4 of the 47th Annual meeting 
of the Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 

Henry Bruere, President of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 

York City, was elected President. e succeeds Albert 8S. 

Embler, President of the Walden Savings Bank, Walden, 

N. Y. The Association also elected the following as officers 

to serve for the ensuing year: 

First Vice-President, Edison P. Pjohl, President, Niagara County Savings 


Bank, Niagara Falls; 

Second Vice-President, Albert W. Hooke, President, Oneida County 
Savings Bank, Rome; 

Third Vice-President, Charles D. Swayze, Secretary-Treasurer, Middle- 
town Savings . ank, Middletown; 

Fourth Vice-President, Ralph H. Stever, President, Seamen's Bank for 
Savings, New York City; 

Fifth Vice-President, Robert 8. Darbee, President, Bay Ridge Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn; 

General Secretary, Paul W. Albright; 

Secretary, Margaret Doerscuh; 

Assistant Secretary, Urbain C. Le Gost; 

The last three are of the Savings Banks Association in New York City.] 


The Savings Banks Association had held its Annual meet- 
ing this year at Lake Placid, N. Y., from Oct. 2 to 4; previous 
reference to the meeting was made in these columns last 
week (Oct. 5), 1985. 

In addressing the meeting on Oct. 4. Mr. Bruere said that 
savings banks could expect additional deposits as a result 
of defense program expenditures and the general improve- 
ment in business. The new President of the Association also 
discussed plans of the savings banks and lie insurance com- 


ess Pia a large limited dividend housing development. 
e said: 


Under powers lately given us by the State Legislature we are considering 
going further in providing housing facilities. At present in New York city 
there is under consideration by certain savings banks and several life in- 
surance companies, in conjunction with State and city officials, a large 
limited dividend housing development. If this program is found feasible 
it will be a precedent in co-operation between public agencies including 
the supervisory authorities and savings banks, for which the association's 
housing committee will deserve much credit. Through our rich experience 
in the management of many types of real estate we are quite prepared to 
handle the responsibility of managing a housing enterprise. 
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Two things we have found essential in this new phase. One is a willing 
and intelligent co-operation with ea h other. The other is an increasing 
co-operation with the representatives and purposes of government agencies. 
In this respect, I submit, the policy of savings banks represents a whole- 
some tendency in American life. Important as is individual initiative and 
as much as we cherish it, it is no longer possible for important economic 
units to operate independently of each other and to diregard the facilities 
and proper controls which government provides and must exercise in the 
public interest. 

In resolutions passed unanimously at the final session on 
Oct. 4, the Association pledged continued determination in 
the safe-guarding of depositors’ funds and keeping those funds 
constructively at work, while at the same time giving 
= cooperation to the financing of the defense program. 

solutions also urged the constructive modification of the 
mortgage moratorium; economy in the ordinary expenses of 
both local and National government, so that real estate 
taxes might be-reduced; the adoption of interest dividend 
policies giving the best return to “the true savings depositor:” 
the reduction of foreclosure costs and commended limited 
dividend housing projects as a means of elimination of slum 
areas. 


-— 
— 





Leon Fraser and Donaldson Brown Recommended for 
Nomination as Directors of New York Federal 
Reserve Bank 

The special committee appointed by the bankers associa- 

tions of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut on Oct. 4 

recommended Leon Fraser, President of the First National 

Bank of the City of New York, as a Class A Director of the 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Donaldson Brown, 

Vice-Chairman of the Board and Vice-President of the Gen- 

eral Motors Corp., New York City, as a Class B Director. 

Mr. Fraser was suggested for a Class A Directorship to suc- 

ceed William C. Potter, Chairman of the Board of the 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, while Mr. Brown was 

named to take the place of Thomas J. Watson, President of 

the International Business Machines Corp., New York. Both 

Mr. Potter’s and Mr. Watson’s terms as directors expire on 

Dec. 31, 1910. Nomination and election of the directors will 

be confined to member banks in Group 1 of the New York 

Reserve District, that is, those banks having a combined 

capital and surplus of over $1,999,000. The New York Fed- 

€eral Reserve Bank on Oct. 1 called attention of the member 
banks to the election and invited nominations; this was 

mentioned in these columns of Oct. 5, page 1988. 





ITEMS ABOUT BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES, &c. 


~ William J. Bohner, a regular member of the New York 
Curb Exchange since June 11, 1919, died on Oct. 9, in his 
50th year. 
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Since futures contracts in various import commodities are 
traded in on Commodity Exchange, Inc., the Board of Gov- 
ernors, at their meeting on Oct. 9, discussed various eventu- 
alities with regard to the disturbed conditions in the Far East. 
As a result of the discussion, a Committee was appointed to 
study the matter further. 

——— = 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York announces the appoint- 
ments of Walter E. Eitner and Edward Donlao Jr. as Second 
Vice-Presidents. Mr. Eitaer was formerly an Assistant 
Secretary and Mr. Donlan was an Assistant Trust Officer. 

——@——— 

At the regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
National City Bank of New York on Oct. 8 A. W. Austin 
Wm. F. Switzler and W. A. Forester Jr. were appointed 
Assistant Vice-Presidents, and Ross A. Budge was appointed 
Assistant Cashier. Mr. Austin and Mr. Switzler were 
formerly Assistant Cashiers. 

Charles F. Wheaton, retiring Trust Officer of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., was guest of honor this week at a dinner 
tendered to him at the University Club by Lindsay Bradford, 
President, and the official personnel of the Trust Co. Mr. 
Wheaton has served at the uptown branch of City Bank 
Farmers for many years. Mr. Bradford presented him with 
a suitably engraved silver tray on behalf of the company. 

—_e——- 

The Commercial National Bank and Trust Co., New York 
City, recently issued a brochure briefly describing its new 
banking quarters which are now located at 46 Wall St.—the 
northwest corner of Wall and William Streets. The develop- 
ment of the bank’s business, it is said, required additional 
space. The banking quarters in the 23-story building consist 
of 6 floors and are modern in every respect, including safe 
deposit vaults. The bank is e d in all phases of com- 
mercial banking, both domestic and foreign; and maintains a 
trust department which serve in every corporate and personal 
fiduciary capacity. Herbert P. Howell is Chairman of the 
Board of the institution, and Walter G. Kimball is President. 
The bank moved into its new quarters on May 27, as was 
reported in our issue of June 1, page 3453. 

The bank reported as of Sept. 30, 1940, total deposits of 
$133,775,058, and total assets of $153,564,011, compared 
respectively with $127 ,432,234 and $147,848,557 on June 29 
last. The bank held eash on hand and due from banks of 


$64,820,773 compared with $62,293,189; investments in 
U. 8. Government securities of $52,246,419, compared with 
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$50,080,118; and loans and discounts of $27,576,247, com- 


pared with $27,692,138. Surplus and undivided profit 
account increased to $8,662,896 after tha payment of regular 
quarterly dividend. 

—o—— 

Rowland R. McElvare, Executive Vice-President of The 
Bank for Savings in the City of New York, was elected a 
Trustee of the Bank at the October meeting of the Board. 
Mr. McElvare became associated with the Bank in 1929 as 
Vice-President. He was formerly a senior officer of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. In recent years 
he has taken an active part in the work of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York. 

—e—— 


The statement of The Continental Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York as of Sept. 30, shows that deposits increased to 
$64,711,010 from $63,105,447 on June 29. Cash on hand 
and due from banks amounted to $21,844,062 compared with 
$25,943,621; holdings of Government securities were un- 
changed at $5,180,000; commercial loans and discounts show 
an increase to $18,307,607 from $16,531,962, and call loans 
to brokers show an increase to $6,199,877 from $5,124,782; 
collateral loans totaled $7,628,291 inst $8,364,273. Capital 
was uncha at $4,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits were $4,470,646 against $4,450,433 at the mid-year. 

—_e—— 

The statement of condition of Clinton Trust Co., New 
York, as of Sept. 30, 1940, reveals total assets of $10,194,726 
compared with total assets of $9,745,693 on June 29, 1940, 
and $9,800,412 on Sept. 30, 1939. Deposits on Sept. 30 
amounted to $9,054,288 compared with deposits of $8,612,- 
342 three months ago and $8,575,892 a year ago. Capital 
stock remained unchanged at $600,000 while capital notes 
totaled $100,090, unchanged from June 29 and comparing 
with capital notes of $125,000 on Sept. 30, 1939. Surplus 
and undivided profits stood at $338,190 against $338,603 
three months ago and $331,122 a year ago. Regarding the 
institution’s showing, it is further stated: 

Loans and discounts were $2,501,709 on Sept. 30 compared with $2,408,~ 
690 on June 29 and $2,536,776 on Sept. 30, 1939. Other asset items com- 
pare as follows with the figures for three months ago and a year ago: 
Cash on hand and due from banks, $3,117,305 compared with $3,111,998 
and $2,841,284; investments in bonds, $4,111,585 against $3,791,583 and 
$3,977,364. 

—_—e—— 

Ernest A. Walbridge, a former executive with Mackay 
& Co., New York investment brokers, died of heart disease 
on Sept. 30 at his home in Babylon, Long Island. Mr. 
Walbridge was born in Brooklyn 48 years ago. He was 
graduated from Princeton University in 1915 and served in 
the World War as a lieutenant of field artillery with the 
Second Division. Mr. Walbridge joined Mackay & Co. 
in 1920 and held an executive position until a few years ago. 

snnslpenbiils 

John J. Keenan, retired executive of White Weld & Co., 
New York, investment bankers, died on Oct. 3 in St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, New York City, following a long illness. 
He was 62 years old. A native of New York, Mr. Keenan 
was educated at St. Francis Xavier College. He began his 
career with the National Bank of Commerce, later becoming 
Assistant Cashier, and when this bank was merged with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Mr. Keenan was made a 
Vice-President. He joined White, Weld & Co. in 1931 and 
was employed in an executive capacity until December, 


1935, when he retired. 
—— o——— 


The Lafayette National Bank, of peoeey N. Y., re- 
ported as of Sept. 30, total deposits of $10,485,690, and total 
assets of $12,120,576 compared respectively with $9,371,101 
and $10,836,492 on June 30. Cash on hand and due from 
banks amounted to $3,317,759 against $2,799,531; holdings 
of United States Government securities to $3,901,690 against 
$3,275,103; and loans and discounts to $3,443,053 against 


$3,357,245. 
++ 


The Central-Penn National Bank of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in its statement of condition as of Sept. 30, 
1940, reveals total assets of $84,364,255 (as against $80,- 
964,689 on June 29, 1940), of which the principal items are: 
Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and due from banks, 
$28,180,862 (against $25,425,567); time loans and discounts, 
$24,943,958 (comparing with $24,308,565), and United 
States Government securities, $9,207,280 (contrasting with 
$9,244,180). On the debit side of the statement deposits 
are shown as $72,310,757 (comparing with $69,141,558 
three months ago). Capital and surplus remain the same at 
$3,040,000 and $5,000,000, respectively, but undivided 
profits are now $2,281,376, up from $2,248,840 on the earlier 


date. 
—_——o—— 


Sterling National Bank & Trust Co. of New York in its 
statement of condition as of Sept. 30, 1940 reports total 
resources of $37,541,991, loans and discounts of $22,845,985, 
and deposits of $31,605,969, all representing new high figures 
for the bank. These totals, respectively, compared with 
$34,195,748, $18,651,270, and $29,489,285, as of June 29, 
1940, and with $32,130,604, $18,959,959, and $27,788,698 
as of Sept. 30 a year ago. The following is also reported 
eoncerning the bank’s statement: 
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Cash and due from banks, as of Sept. 30, 1940, amounted to $9,552,049, 
compared with $10,670,927 as of June 29, and with $8,233 ,507 as of Sept. 30, 
1939. U. 8S. Government securities were $1,902,155, compared with 
$2,366,523 on June 29, and with $3,019,035 a year ago. 

Capital, surplus and undivided profits, as of Sept. 30 totaled $3 609,802, 
compared with $3,594,332 as of June 29, and with $3,294,085 as of Sept. 30 
last year. Reserves amounted to $625,569, against $537,037 on June 29, 
and $665,722 a year ago. 

a 
F The Grace National Bank, New York, in its statement of 
condition as of Sept. 30, 1940, reported cash in vault and with 
banks amounted to $28,186,217; demand loans to brokers, 
secured, amounted to $2,340,000; U. S. Government securi- 
ties amounted to $5,975,379; and State, municipal and other 
ublie seeurities $4,454,518, it was announced Oct. 1. 
Individed profits amounted to $715,643; deposits were 
$46,906,984; and surplus amounted to $1,500,000. 
—— 


Total resources of the New York Trust Co. increased to 
$541 834,738 from $520,235,793 at the end of June, while 
deposits advanced to $496,857,302 from $473,605,234. 
Cash on hand and due from banks, including exchanges, in 
the current statement is shown at $225,213,897, as com- 
pared with $222,339,956; United States Government obliga- 
tions (direct and guaranteed) to $187,164 ,093, against $181,- 
580,330; and loans, discounts and bankers’ acceptances at 
$95,004,678, against $85,982,993. The company’s capital 
and surplus remain unchanged at $12,500,000 and $25,000,- 
000, respectively, and undivided profits total $3,009,026, 
against $3,000,839 at the end of June. 


a 


The Marine Midland Trust Co. of New York shows in its 
statement of condition a3 of Sept. 30 deposits, exclusive of 
special trust deposits, of $132,238,304 and total assets of 
$155,182,216, compared, respectively, with $122,352,982 
and $149,179,669 on June 29. Cash and due from banks 
totals $54,377,747 (against $43,414,765 on the earlier date); 
time loans and bills discounted, $39,085,721 (against $35,- 
114,430); demand loans secured by collateral, $15,048,304 
(against $14,385,326), and United States Government 
obligations amount to $20,521,560 (contrasting with $29,- 
363,181). The company’s capital and surplus remain un- 
changed at $5,000,000 each, but undivided profits are now 
$4,473,101, compared with $4,447,981 on June 29. 

—— 

W. M. L. Fiske, an executive officer of Dillon, Read & 
Co., New York, Investment Securities, died on Oct. 5 at his 
apartment in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

e was 61 years old. Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Fiske went to 
Chicago in the early 7 of his career as head of the Chicago 
branch of William A. Read & Co., predecessors of Dillon, 
Read & Co. Since 1924 he had been head of the Paris office 
of the firm and had divided his time between New York and 
Paris. Mr. Fiske returned to this country last August. 


Qe 
A special meeting of the shareholders of the New Rochelle 
Trust Co., New Rochelle, N. Y., will be held on Oct. 28 to 
vote on a proposed recapitalization plan for the institution. 


——_@——— 
The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., in its con- 

dition statement as at the close of business Sept. 30, 1940, 
shows total resources of $455,347,390 (as compared with 
$435,590,781 at the close of business June 29, last, of which 
the principal items are: United States obligations, $205,135,- 
994 (up from $204,623,637 on the previous date); cash and 
due from banks, $198,495,027 (up from $182,638,781), and 
loans and discounts, $33,808,513 (contrasting with $30,406,- 
863). On the debit side of the statement total deposits are 
shown as $406,762,649 (against $387,745,997). The bank’s 
eapital and surplus, remain unchanged at $7,500,000 and 
$25,000,000, respectively, but undivided profits have risen 
to $4,777,281 from $4,229,613. 

——_@——. 


Trustees of the East Washington Savings Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have elected James A. Donahoe as First Vice- 
President, succeeding the late Gratz E. Dunkum, it was 
announced on Oct. 9. At the same time Gratz E. Dunkum, 
Jr. was elected to the Board of Trustees in the place of his 
father. In noting the changes the Washington ‘Post’ of 
Oct. 10 further said in part: 

Mr. Donahoe, a Trustee of the bank for the past 14 years, is Vice- 
President of the real estate firm of John F. Donahoe & Sons, a First Vice- 
President of the National Capital Insurance Co., and is a Director in the 
Eastern Building & Loan Association and the District Title Insurance Co. 


—— 

The Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, IIl., in its 
statement of condition as of Sept. 30, 1940, reveals total 
deposits of $305,856 ,204 and total resources of $329,832,759, 
compariag, respectively, with $287 ,967 ,869 and $310,873 ,447 
on June 29, 1940. The chief items comprising the assets in 
the later statement are: Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve 
Bank and due from banks and bankers, $127 ,279,375 (against 
$116,348 ,506 on June 29); time loans and bills discounted, 
$56,618,798 (contrasting with $54,223,246); United States 
Government securities at par, $51,609,500 (against $52,609,- 
500); State and Municipal securities, not exceeding market 
value, $44,430,476 (comparing with $43,600,231), and other 
bonds and investments, $39,761,219 (comparing with $37,- 
290,568). The Bank’s capital and surplus continue at 


$6,000,000 and $8,000,000, respectively, but undivided 
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profits are now $3,891,758, up from $3,697,056 three months 


0. 
ag’ abba 

The Northern Trust Co. of Chicago, IIl., in its condition 
statement as at the close of business Sept. 30, 1940, reports 
total deposits of $389,748 ,385 and total assets of $414,357 ,824 
as compared with $378,573,534 and $403,275,711, respec- 
tively, at the close of business June 29, last. The principal 
items comprising the resources in the current statement are: 
Cash and due from banks, $168,600,814 (against $161 ,523,- 
825 on June 29); United States Government securities, 
$105,392,424 (comparing with $105,461,768); other bonds 
and securities, $94,360,745 (against $94,249,491), and other 
loans and discounts, $29,682,669 (contrasting with $26,- 
858,532). No change has been made in the company’s 
capital and surplus, which stand respectively, at $3,000,000 
and $6,000,000, but undivided profits have risen to $4,696,- 
275 from $4,636,869 three months ago. 

—@—— 


Edward E. Brown, President of The First National Bank 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., announces the resignation of 
John C. Mechem, one of the senior Vice-Presidents of the 
bank. Mr. Mechem is a Lieutenant Colonel in the Officers 
Reserve Corps, United States Army, and is being ordered 
to active service in Washington where he is assigned to the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War. Regarding his 
business eareer, Mr. Brown said: 

Mr. Mechem has had a long and honorable career in the banking business, 
having entered the service of the bank in 1920. He is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and the Harvard Law School. Prior to his employ- 
ment in the bank he practiced law in Chicago and was later connected with 
Lee Higginson & Company in Boston. He served in the last World War 
as Captain in the United States Army. 








THE CURB MARKET 


Curb stocks moved to lower levels during the fore part of 
the present week, and while the changes were generally 
narrow, they extended to all sections of the active list. There 
were occasional movements against the trend but these were 
not maintained, and as the volume of transfers slowly de- 
clined, price variations continued to point downward. Air- 
ciaft shares were weak and moved within a narrow range and 


shipbuilding issues were unsettled. Oil stocks were inclined 
to move upward but the changes were small. Industrial 
specialties were lower, public utilities were down with the 
exception of a few selected stocks in the preferred group, and 
the aluminum shares moved irregularly lower. 

Narrow price changes with most of the gains confined to a 
selected list of trading favorites were the features of the 2 
hour session on Saturday. There were occasional advances 
of a point or more but the turnover was light and transfers 
were approximately 38,000 shares. Aircraft stocks were 
generally quiet with most of the group unchanged or absent 
from the tape. Oil issues were moderately higher but most 
of the transactions were in the preferred group. Industrial 
specialties were unsettled with most of the changes in minor 
fractions. oe issues moved within a narrow range 
and the paper and cardboard shares were quiet. Penn Salt 
was down 2% points to 187 and Pepperell Mfg. Co., 114 
points to 7934. Cities Service pref. improved 14 points to 
73% and Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 1 point to 94. 

Price variations were generally irregular and the trend 
downward during much of the trading on Monday. There 
were a small number of gains but these were largely among 
the slower moving shares in the general list and were without 
special we eee acy Aluminum issues were down and many 
of the industrial stocks were off on the day. Shipbuildi 
shares moved up and down without definite or Seaiained 
change, utility issues were quiet and the oil stocks were 
moderately higher. Aircraft shares showed little activity 
while the paper and cardboard issues were irregular. The 
transfers were approximately 90,035 shares against 82,300 
on Friday. Prominent among the declines were Aluminum 
Co. of America, 144 points to 16014; New England Tel. & 
Tel., 1% points to 116%; North American Light & Power, 
3% points to 74; and National Steel Car, 1 14 points to 3034. 

Moderate declines prevailed all along the line on Tuesday, 
and while the setbacks were not particularly noteworthy, they 
were largely in excess of the gains. There were 329 issues 
traded in of which 66 were advances. The declines totaled 
167 issues and there were 96 unchanged. Small advances 
were registered among the oil shares and in the public utility 

referred stocks and there was an occasional strong spot to 
Be found in the industrial specialties group. Aircraft issues 
were weak, practically all of the active stocks showing losses 
at the close. Paper and cardboard shares were off from 1 
to 2 or more points and the shipbuilding issues were unsettled. 
Aluminum shares were lower, Aluminum Co. of America 
sagging 4 points to 5614 with the preferred stocks fractionally 
ower. 

Lower prices again dominated the trading on Wednesday 
and there was a general slackening down of trading activity 
following the opening hour. Oil stocks continued moderately 
active but the changes were small and without significance. 
Aircraft issues were down minor fractions and the paper and 
cardboard shares moved irregularly lower as the day pro- 
greased. Alabama Great Southern worked against the trend 
and closed with a gain of 234 points at 7914, but most of the 
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active stocks in the utilities group were lower at the close. 
Shipbuilding shares were quiet and setbacks ranging up to a 
point or more were listed in the industrial specialties group. 

Industrial stocks and publie utilities were moderately 
higher on Thursday but the advances were confined to a 
small group of selected issues. In other sections of the list 
the changes were mixed and largely in minor fractions. The 
best gain of the day was Aluminium Ltd., which forged 
ahead 5 points to 95. Aircraft stocks registered moderate 
improvement with Bell advancing 15 points to 20% while 
Brewster and Beech were higher at their tops but declined 
later in the day. Cardboard and paper shares were down and 
the shipbuilders issues were represented in the advance by 
Bath Iron Works which closed fractionally higher. Tubise 
Chatillon A was up 2 points at 39 and Sioux City Gas & 
Electric pref. (7) was up 5% points at 103. 

The market was slightly stronger on Friday, and while 
the volume of transfers was at approximately the same 
level as the preceding session, the tone was better and there 
were a goodly number of small gains scattered through the 
list. Aluminum Co. of America moved ahead 2% points to 
160. American Hard Rubber was also active and advanced 
2% points to 2034 and Draper Corp. climbed upward 4 
points to 72. Aircraft shares were fractionally higher and 
cardboard and paper stocks registered small gains. As 
compared with Friday of last week prices were ‘lower, 
Aluminum Co. of America closing last night at 160 against 
16134 on Friday a week ago, Aluminium Ltd. at 78 against 
8234, American Gas & Electrie at 31 against 324, Carrier 
Corp. at 8 against 834, Gulf Oil Corp. at 2834 against 29%, 
International Petroleum at 1034 against 1154, New Jersey 
Zine at 62% against 641% and United Shoe Machinery at 
593% against 6014. 


DAILY TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 












































Stocks Bonds (Par Value) 
(Number 
Week Ended of Foreign Foretgn 
Oct. 11, 1940 Shares) Domestic | Government) Corporate Total 
ee 37,810 $555,000 $15,000 $21,000 $591,000 
ERE Rea 89,205} 1,007,000 10,000 6,000} 1,023,000 
, TR 113,880 751,000 9,000 16,000 76,000 
Wednesday.....-... 77,225 850,000 18,000 19,000 887,000 
TE ancmnmnod 77,005 760,000 88,000 22,000 870,000 
Deis s @ ween ee 76,465 860,000 16,000 48,000 924,000 
| RN TS 471,590! $4,783,000! $156,000! $132,000! $5,071,000 
Sales a Week Ended Oct. 11 Jan. 1 t Oct. 11 
New York Curd 
Erchange 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Stocks—No. of shares. 471,590 612,890 32,645,329 34,996,525 
DEE. 00ccneodtion $4,783,000} $5,742,000} $234,431,000; $353,066,000 
Foreign government... J 88,000 ° ,000 3,429,000 
Foreign corporate... - 132,000 183,000 5,348, 4,902,000 
er $5,071,000) $6,013,000 $241,687,000! $36 1,397,000 











CURRENT NOTICES 


—O. J. Devine & Co. Inc., 48 Wall Street, New York City, specialists 
in United States Government securities, have prepared for distribution 
their first weekly bulletin giving data on U. 8S. Government securities, 
which for the past year end a half the firm has been supplying informally. 
Included in the bulletin is a Price and Yield Index of Treasury Issues 
which presents a running record of price and yield changes for six maturity 
groups covering the entire list of Government issues. According to the 
firm, these maturity groups are unaffected by the general shortening of 
maturities of actual issues. Another classification, relating to the Federal 
Reserve System, comments on the operations of the Federal Reserve Banks 
aud gives tabulations showing the distribution of reserve balances and 
excess reserves and the factors which, in the aggregate, cause a change 
in reserve balances. A division of this group is devoted to comment con- 
cerning the Weekly Reporting Member Banks in 101 leading cities. Sup- 
plementary figures are also provided giving investments, loans and deposits 
of these banks and also the actual debits to checking accounts in these 
cities. Also included in the bulletin are three statistical summaries. The 
first presents the use made of the monetary gold stock as well as the 
potental addition to the gold stock in the form of gold under earmark. 
The second gves investments made by the major life insurance companies ; 
vgnd the third gives data on receipts and expenditures of the United States 
Treasury, including the most important items of the Treasury’s fiscal 
operations. 


—George Voevodsky has become associated with the Chicago investment 
firm of V. P. Oatis & Co., Inc., as a Vice-President and director, it was 
announced yesterday by Vincent P. Oatis, President. 

Mr. Voevedsky, a native of Russia but now a naturalized citizen, began 
his financial career in Paris, France, after the Russian revolution. He 
served his country during the war as a Colonel in the Imperial Guards. As 
soon as circumstances permitted he left for the United States, coming 
directly to Chicago in 1924 when he went to work as a messenger for the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank. After progressing through the different 
departments in the bank he left in 1929 to enter the investment business. 
For the past 10% years he has been associated with the Chicago office of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


—J. Arthur Warner & Co. announce the opening of a Municipal Bond 
Department te deal in general market and southern issues, under the 
supervision of Dr. Raymond Kenney and Walter E. Sullivan, both pre- 
viously asseciated with Elder & Company—the former in the Institutional 
Department and the latter as Assistant Manager of the Investment Depart- 
ment. Prier thereto Mr. Kenney was associated with the Equitable 
Securities Corporation in New York, and Mr. Sullivan was with C. G. 
Novotny & Cempany, Inc. 

—Thomas W. Storrow is now associated with the Boston office of Lazard 
Freres & Co., members of the New York Stock Exchange. Mr. Storrow 





was formerly associated with Dick & Merle-Smith. 

—Bristo] & Willett, 115 Broadway, New York City, are distributing the 
current issue of their Over-the-Counter Review. 

—William Shack has rejoined Alexander Eisemann & Co. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 
Pursuant to the requirements of Section 522 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, the Federal Reserve Bank ‘is now certifying 
daily to the Secretary of the Treasury the buying rate for 
cable transfers in the different countries of the world. We 
give below a record for the week just passed: 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES CERTIFIED BY FEDERAL RESERVB 


BANK TO TREASURY UNDER TARIFF ACT OF 1930 
OCT. 5, 1940, TO OCT. 11, 1940, INCLUSIVE 































Noon Buying Raie for Cable Transfers in New York 
Country and Monetary} Value in United States Money 
Untt 
Oct. 5 Oct. 7 Oct. 8 Oa. 9 Oct. 10 ; Oct. 11 
Europe— $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Bilegium, belga.....-. a a a a a a 
Bulgaria, lev.....-- a a a a a a 
Czechoslov’ia, koruna) a a a a a a 
Denmark, krone--.-- a a a a a a 
Engl’d, pound sterl’g 
Gls scenscens 4.035000 |4.035000 |4.035000 |4.035000 |4.035000 |4.035000 
er 4.035000 |4.036428 |4.036785 [4.035937 |4.035000 |4.035000 
Finland, markka..-..| .019500 | .019666 | .019666 | .019666 | .019666 | .019666 
France, franc. ...--- a a a a a a 
Germany, reichsmark| .399600*| .399600*| .399600*) .399600*/ .399600*| .399860* 
Greece, drachma....| .006600*| .006600*| . *| .006600*| .006600* 
Hungary, pengo...-| .193650*|} .193650*| .193650*| .193650*| .193650*; .193650* 
DES, BBR. ocancanen .050385*| .050385*| .050385*| .050385*| .050385*| .050385* 
Netherlands, guilder_ a a a a a a 
Norway, krone... -.- a a a a a a 
Poland, zloty....-..- a a a a a a 
Portugal, escudo .039860 | .039825 | .039825 | .039850 | .039850 | .039880 
Rumania, leu_. b b b b b a 
Spain, peseta.-_-. .| .091300*| .091300*| .091300*| .091300*| .091300*| .091300* 
Sweden, krona--.--.-.- .238075 | .238107 | .238091 | .238091 | .238058 | .238058 
Switzerland, frane...| .230362 | .230918 | .231568 | .231600 | .231681 | .231707 
Yugoslavia, dinar...| .022433*| .022433*| .022433*| .022433*| .022433*| .922433* 
Asia— 
China— 
Chefoo (yuan) dol’r a a a a a a 
Hankow (yuan) dol a a a a a a 
Shanghal (yuan) dol} .053937*! .055218*| .055218*! .057937*| .058218* .057250* 
Tientsin (yuan) dol a a a a a a 
Hongkong, dollar_| .230781 | .231750 | .231125 | .231562 | .231437 | 230812 
India (British) rupee.| .301857 | .301666 | .301666 | .301666 , .031666 | 301666 
Japan, yen......... .234387 | .234387 | .234387 | .234387 | .234387 | .234387 
Straits Settlem’ts, dol) .471033 | .471033 | .471033 | .471033 | .471033 | .471033 
Australasia— 
Australia, pound— 
Gdn scccoted 3.228000 |3.228000 |3.228000 |3.228000 |3.228000 |3 228000 
2 3.215000 |3.216250 |3.216250 |3.215833 |3.214166 |3.214166 
New Zealand, pound.|3.227500 |3.229166 |3.229166 |3.228333 |3.226666 |3.226666 
Africa— 
South Africa, pound_|3.980000 |3.980000 |3.980000 |3.980000 {3.980000 |3.980000 
North America— 
Canada, dollar— 
le céescdcon .909090 | .909090 | .909090 | .909090 | .909090 | .909090 
a on sli il hit 852421 | .858593 | .867500 | .862968 | .863035 | .863984 
Mexico, peso. .....- .202700*| .202600*| .202600*| .202700*| .203000*) .203500* 
Newfoundl'd, dollar— 
 _.. eee .909090 | .909090 | .909090 | .909090 | .909090 | .909090 
ETE PE 849875 | .856250 | .865000 | .860250 | .860625 | 861750 
South America— 
Argentina, peso. .... .297733*| .297733*| .297733*| .297733*| .297738*| .297733* 
Brazil, milreis— 
Tn deaiesl .060575*| .060575*| .060575*| .060575*| .060575*| .060575* 
i ha a cea ht etc .050166*| .050125*| .050125*| .050125*| .050275*| .050125* 
Chile, peso— 
Sil. cocsetcou .051680*| .051680*| .051680*| .051680*| .051680*| .051680* 
_ Seen .040000*| .040000*| .040000*| .040000*| .040000*| .040000* 
Colombia, peso. .... .5669850*| .569850*| .569850*| .569850*| .569850*| .569850* 
Uruguay, peso— 
Controlled panene .658300*| .658300*| .658300*| .658300*| .658300*| .658300* 
Non-controlled_...' .372812*| .372812*| .372916*| .372812*| .376000*| .376375* 








*Nominal rate, a No rates available. b Temporarily omitted. 


COURSE OF BANK CLEARINGS 


Bank clearings this week show a decrease compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures compiled by us, b upon 
telegraphic advices from the chief cities of the country, 
indicate that for the week ended today (Saturday, Oct. 12) 
clearings from all cities of the United States for which it is 

ssible to obtain weekly clearings will be 0.1% below those 
lor the corresponding week last year. Our preliminary 
total stands at $4,851,000,379, against $4,855,129,509 for 
the same week in 1939. At this center there is a gain for 
the week ended Friday of 31.3%. Our comparative sum- 
mary for the week follows: 



































Clearings—Returns by Telegraph Per 

Week Ending Oct. 12 1940 1939 Cent 
2 eS eae eee ee $2,307,781,750 | $1,757,940,448 | +31.3 
Ce -.-. .6casnpebomnnammennneehe 242 634,683 220,769,502 +9.9 
PRD cuiscnnocdcacdesesshetess 312,000,000 252,000,000 | +23.8 
Da k60dccbeédnonedébboqueeben 173 ,924,945 159,339,068 +92 
PE GE .. sen ccbtnesedsétinocesnete 77,937,720 78,265,359 —04 
| LARA IOGEAR ie 72,100,000 72,600,000 —0.7 
SD, » cane aon beemenaneeed 122,010,000 106,709,000 | +143 
PEE. eeeousewneseseegunecens 102,854,956 83,348,222 +23.4 
 ) 7 86,803,105 80,464,281 +7.9 
GED 6 cocecncanecesosusecesseous 85,111,070 72,983,688 + 16.6 
Es os wcenacncheebsdnaniiinindtantataiicicietedd 65,132,650 53,752,795 | +21.2 
Eleven cities, five days_........--.. $3,648,295,879 | $2,938,172,363 | +242 
Other cities, five days..........-....-.- 977,537,720 | 788,386,795 | +240 
Total all cities, five days..........- $4,625,833,59¢ | $3,726,559,158 | +24.1 
All cities, one day ..........-.2----0 *225,166,780 1,128,570,411 | —80.0 
Total all cities for week .......-.... | $4,851,000,379 | $4,855,129,569 | —O.1 





* Holiday in most citi s 

Complete and exact details for the week covered by the 
foregoing will appear iv our issue of next week. We cannot 
furnish them today, inasmuch as the week ends today 
(Saturday) and the Saturday figures will not be available 
until noon today. Accordingly, in the above the last day 
of the week in all cases has to be estimated. 

In the elaborate detailed statement, however, which we 
present further below, we are able to give final and complete 
results for the week previous—the week ended Oct. 5. 
For that week there was an increase of 6.4%, the aggregate 
of clearings for the whole country having amounted to 
$6,169,253 536, against $5,800,448,665 in the same week in 
1939.. Outside of this city there was an increase of 6.5% 
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the bank clearings at this center having recorded a gain of 
6.3%. We group the cities according to the Federal Re- 


serve districts in which they are loca 


ted, and from this it 


os that in the New York Reserve District (including 
this 


city) the totals record an increa‘e of 6.2%, 
Reserve District of 9.7%, and in the Phil 


District of 10.8%. In the Cleveland Reserve District the 


in the Boston 
elphia Reserve 


totals show an improvement of 9.5%, in the Richmond 
Reserve District of 11.6%, and in the Atlanta Reserve 


District of 1.7%. 


In the St. Louis Reserve District the 


totals register a loss of 1.9%, but in the Chicago Reserve 
District the totals record a gaiv of 3.0% and in the Minne- 
apolis Reserve District of 0.3%. 
District has managed to enlarge its totals by 3.8%, the 
Dallas Reserve District by 5.5%, and the San Francisco 
Reserve District by 9.9%. 

In the following we furnish a summary by Federal Reserve 


The Kansas City Reserve 
































districts: 
SUMMARY OF BANK CLEARINGS 
Inc or 
Week Ended Oct. 5, 1940 1940 1939 Dec, 1938 1937 
Federal Reserve Pists. s s % s s 
Ist Boston ....12 cities} 307,301,676) 280,149,101) +9. 268,512,267| 252,006,336 
New Y 7. * 3,361.286,414| 3,155,647,251| +6.2) 3,812.193,436| 3,181.218,363 

34 PhiladeiphialO “ 467,606,471 422,117,427, +-10.8| 376,619,592)  378.758,946 
4th —..7 ° 369,427,806] 328,312,636 +9. 283,451,608] 309,791,386 
&h Richmond... ad 181,977.028 163,026,005 +11 151,180,875 147,143,664 
6th Atianta....10 “ 188, 858.697 185.736.672, +-1.7| 164,653,229} 163,930,708 
7th leago.... - 624.174, 608,776, +3. 495.211,171 476. 198.282 
8th . Louls... 4 162,521,578 165,749,419| —1.9) 137,346.84 149,365,860 

4h Minneapolis 7 “ 120,702.81 120,376,000| +-0.3 101,86,97 121,839,765 
10th Kansas City1o “ 145,576,441]  140.261.170, +3.8]  126.787,271] 140,105,394 
11th Dallas. .... @ 77,008,1 72.906.382) +6.5 68.289.629 73,090,183 
12th San Fran...10 “ 282,805,996]  257.329.713| + 9.9] 232,007,749) 261,258,065 

Total.......113 cities! 6,169.253,53°| 5,800,448.665' +6.4| 6,178,020.662| 6,653,696,942 
Outside N. Y. City..... | 2,950, 195,251 2,771,180,598, +6.5| 2,487,673,123| 2.588,026.379 
Canads........32 cities’  568,381,267' 462,655,003 +229 470,862,546"  440,795,0%% 





_ We now add our detailed statement showing last week’s 
figures for each city separately for the four years: 
































Week Ended Oct. 5 
Clearings at— 
Inc. or 
1940 1939 1938 1937 
x * % x 
First Federal |Reserve Dist|rict—Boston|— 

Me.—Bangor.. .. 1,080,244 871,967| +23.9 876.867 986 322 
Portland _ _...- 3,680,275 3,118,582| +18.0 2,616,983 2,296,181 

Mass.—Boston..| 261,511,447} 237,220,825, +10.2| 230,377,282) 209,658,901 
Fall River... 887,211 919,338} —3.5 4, 665.363 

__. Sane 609,794 454.668) +34.1 675.172 357 .023 
New Bedford _. 809,697 869,554) —6.9 693 ,982 728.012 
field... 3.870.768 4,149,881; —6.7 043 534 3,404,238 
Worcester. __.. 2,292,877 2,560,815) —10.5 2,383 169 2,171,855 

Conn.— Hartford 13,106.518 12,750,010; +2.8 11,197,661 16,291.313 
New Haven. -. 6.824.736 5,287,297| +29.1 4,636,839 4.094.320 

R.1.—Providence 11,940,500 11,242,700; +6.2 9,753 000 10,750,900 

N.H.—Manches'r 690,609 703 4645 —1.8 593 347 601,908 
Total (12 cities)| 307,304,676; 280,149,101; +9.7| 268,512,267) 252,006,336 
Second Feder|al Reserve D/istrict—New| York— 

N. ¥.—Albany.-. 9,441,072 6.234,955| +51.4 14,364,155 8.195.136 
Binghamton. -- 1,298,461 1,435,320; —9.5 1,235.333 1,208 .668 
Buffalo... ...- 37,300,000} 36,100,000} +3.3| 32,400.000| 33,800,000 
ss epee 551,280 487 087; +13.8 493.783 509. 
Jamestown... 950,820 968,082; —I1.8 746.061 703,189 
New York... .|3,219,058,285/3,029,.268.067| +6.3|3,690.347.519|3,065.670 563 
Rochester... _. 9,464,117 11,241,127; —15.8 9.220.999 8,825,885 
Syracuse... __. 5.342.987 4,959,308) +7.7 4,843 .020 4,775,376 
Westchester Co 4,826,317 5,715,355, —15.6 5.739.416 3,706 273 

Conn .— Stamford 6,177,345 5,889,770, +4.9 5,816,090 6.447.531 

N. J.—Montclair 501,959 476,566; +53 578,827 379,968 
Newark..____. 20 0 12.590 19,802,430, +1.2 16.095,909 18,234,448 
Northern N, J. 36,328,181 33,069,184' +9.9) 30,212.323| 28,762,314 
Total (13 cities) |3,351,286,414|3,155,647,251| +6.2|3,812,193,435 3,181,218,353 
Third Federal |Reserve Dist|rict— Philad|el phia|— 

Pa.—Altoona..._ 512,522 587.608; —12.8 446 834 480.073 
Bethlehem... __ 781,647 552.250) +41.5 522,220 611,409 
Chester... . 567 246 419,899) +35.1 693.102 385,250 

iiiacoss 1,673,548 1,802,330) —7.1 1,452,287 1,501,923 
Philadelphia_..| 453,000,000} 409,000,000! +10.8) 363.000, 360,000 .000 
“eee 1,792,221 1,967,793} —8.9 1,536 034 1,556,844 
Scranton... ___. 2.624.559 2,619.490| +0.2 2,189,388 2.209.707 
Wilkes-Barre. . 1,126,408 1,159,978) —2.9 1,222,680 1,097,210 
_ | eRepaetree HR 1,575,820 1,364,379) +15.5 1,399,017 1.783.520 

N.J.—Trenton_. 3,952,500 2.643.700) +49.5 4,078,000 9,133 ,000 
Total (10 cities)| 467,606,471| 422,117,427] +10.8| 376,539,592 378,758,946 
Fourth Feder|al Reserve D|istrict—Clev\eland — 

Ohio—Canton._. 2,610,575 2,756,755} —5.3 2,417,453 2,814,824 
Cincinnati... 65.791.809| 62,592,848) +65.1 54.562.469| 58,014,233 
Cleveland... _. 126,368,628} 112,682,911) +12.1 99.383.305| 100,441,410 
Columbus... .. 12,389,400 12,024,900; +3.0 11.689.900 13,525,100 
Mansfield... _. 1,769,706 1,835,093) —3.6 1,609,182 2,076,509 
Youngstown... 4.739.875 3.391.060) +39.8 4.643.699 3,672,172 

Pa.—Pittsburgh _| 145,757.813| 133,029.268| +9.6| 109.145.600 129,247,138 
Total (7 cities)_| 359,427,806] 328,312,835, +9.5 283,451,608) 309,791,386 
Fifth Federal |Reserve Dist|rict—P ichm|ond— 

W.Va.—Hunt’ton 731,815 521,033) +40.5 355,455 406 .376 

Va.—Norfolk_.__ 3,850,000 3,003,000) +28.2 2.779.000 2,604 000 
Richmond... ae 50,056,216; 40.858.036| +22.5) 50.238.559| 48,252,808 

8. C.—Char' 1.612.896 1,426,352; +13.1 1.233.724 1,941,416 

Md.—Balt.more _ 93,449.734| 86,830,974) +7.6| 70.484.378| 70,994.2R9 

D.C.—Wasning’n| 32,276,367 30,386,610! +6.2 26.089.759| 22,844.775 
Total (6 cities).| 181,977,028] 162,026,005} +11.6 151,180,875) 147,143,664 
yee Pe wer to tr emt“ - a— 

.-—Knoxville . 954 4,314,590) + 10.7 .157,568 3,995,916 
Nashville... ._ 20.635.936| 21,012,868 8 .378,138 17,629,906 
Ga.—Atlanta___. 70,500,000} 65,400,000| +7.8) 53.500,000) 55.100.000 
Sil east 1,443,696 1,552,363} —7.0 174,411 1,404,843 
RR 1,228,261 1,488 ,357| —14.6 59.972 1,309,048 

Fla.—Jacks’n\ ille 19,021.200 17,734,000} +7.3 926 ,000 17,313,000 

Ala.—Birm’ham _ 24,145.626| 23,264,198 8 484,824 20,820,912 
Mobile... .... 2,340,243 2,025,482 5 ,920,810 1,863 ,026 

Se x z x x x 
Vicksburg. ____ .489 221,704 7 252.756 245.484 

La.—NewOrleans|} 44,565,292) 48,773,110 6; 46,598,750) 44,248.573 

Total (10ctes)| 188,858,697) 185,736,672 -7| 164,653,229) 163,930,708 























Oct. 12, 1940 





Week Ended O€. 5 















































6, 169,253,536 5,800,448.665 


Clearings at— 
1940 1937 
. $s 
Seventh Feder\al Reserve D 
Mieh .—Ann Arbor 497 .36. 0.4 476,091 
i ies 109,813 000 +15.3 yn 
Grand Rapids- 3,593 .613 +9.5 -963, 
2 ee 1,746,011 —9.4 1,877 833 
Ind.—Ft. Wayne 1,827,837 +72.9 1,094 .641 
I a 22,835,000 +9.0 17,551 .000 
South Bend--- 2,315,038 +16.0 1,620,553 
Terre Haute_-_- 5,768,060 —0.8 5,285,023 
Wis.—Milwaukee| 24,281,824 +4.9 21,969,785 
Ia.—Ced. Rapids 1,554,146 —6.2 1,201,660 
Des Moines -_.- 11,708,938 +43 9,367 .068 
Sioux City. --.- 4,477 ,269 —6.9 3,835,160 
Ill.—Bloo D 381,171 —18.4 425.234 
Chicago... .-- 324,020,245| 328,163,580, —1.3 311,845.627 
Decatur_....- 1,247,577) —29.7 1,179,108 
, nen 4,936,769) 21.8 3,729,333 
Rockford _ ...- 1,506 088 18.1 1,433,415 
Springficid ...-. 1,664,518 17.3 1,338,586 
Total (18 cities)| 524,174,469 +30 475,198,282 
Eighth Federa '! Reserve Dis 
Mo.—St. Louis... 95.700 ,000 83 ,700 000 
Ky .—Louleville..| 38,221,523 33 349.990 
Tenn.—Memphis| 27,923,055 31,627,870 
Ill. — Jacksonville x x 
Quiney.....-- 680 ,000 678,000 
Total (4 cities).| 162,524,578 149,355,860 
Ninth Federal, Reserve Dis 
Minn.—Dulth-__| 3,022,518 3,624,008 
Minneapolis...| 78,700,840! 82,003 .331 
as 30,384,547) 28.592 206 
N. D.— Fargo. -- 2,932,768 2.690.014 
8. D.—Aberdeen- : ped yes Po 
Mont.— Billings - ,079 097 id 
Helena.....-.- 3,607 ,644 3.272.588 
Total (7 cities).| 120,702,810 121,839,765 
Tenth Federal) Reserve Dis 
Neb.—Fremont. - 107,872 96 | 
Hastings. ...- 149,406 157,015 —4.8 139.518 
Lineoln......- 3,215,628 2,912,594 
Omaha. ....--. 33,373,821; 32,570,809, +2.5 33,156.233 
Kan.—Topeka - - 2,193,791 4 2.470.718 
Wichita... .... 3,142,367 . 3,782, 
Mo.—Kan. City 98 873,320 92.798 296 
St. Josepn _..- 3 224.462 3,340,850 
Colo.— Col. Spgs 580.489 718.137 
Pein nssne 715,285 690. 
Total (10 cities)| 145,576,441 140,105,394 
Eleventh Fede|ral Reserve 
Texas—Aust'n_.- 2,034 663 1,501,514 
Pin cninen 61,212,653 55.144.435 
Fort Worth... 6,957,814 8,384,828 
Galveston. __.. 2,460,000 3,340,000 
Wichita Falls _-. 882,816 940.717 
La.—Shreveport - 3,460,204 3.778.689 
Total (6 cities) - 77,008,150 3,090,183 
Twelfth Feder|al Reserve D 
Wash .—Seattle __ 44,750,610 39.477.000 
Yakima__..... 1,518,365 1,349,582 
Ore.—Portiand..| 39.002.339 35.795.839 
Utah—S. L City 17,127,786 17.751.746 
Calif.—L’g Beach 3,540,242 3.852.581 
Pasadena. - - -- 3,226,299 3.839.761 
San Francisco.| 165,999,000 151.361.105 
San Jose_..... 3.395.367 3.688.493 
Santa Barbara. 1,365,714 1.536.987 
Stockton. -_..- 2,880,274 2.604.971 
Total (10 cities); 282,805,996 261,258,065 
Grand Total (113 
cities) 5.653 .696.942 





Outside New York 


2,950,195,251/2,771,180,598 








2,487 673,123 {2-588.026.879 





Week Ended Oct. 3 





























Clearings at— 
1940 1937 
Canada— $ 0 s 
Ts wt b6so0e 177,187,874 7.5 129,354,406 
Montreal -_....- 168 058.578 1.3 139.355.852 
80.886 .246 9.4 63 .260 .047 
27.123.534 +29.4 19,997.249 
41,164,152 +44.1 27 .608.068 
6.253.910 +2.2 5.900.697 
3,804,346 +278 3.204.131 
7,803,374 +19.7 6.706 302 
8,419,268 —21.3 8.695.502 
2.627.772 +22.7 2.235.205 
2,438,941 + 13.8 2.278.277 
4,941,140 +40.4 3.766.238 
5.678.447 +8.3 5.241.708 
11,392,115 —25.6 5.189.947 
548, —100 544.903 
738,264 —10.0 723.148 
2,547.103 2. 1,780.123 
997 694 726.763 
1,491,315 1,288,492 
1,060,776 : 958.185 
1,075.362 +28.9 855.311 
555.036 +2.3 425.457 
733.3208 +2.7 7R2 293 
1,090,818 +18.7 1,020,123 
1,327.509 —§.8 1,263 .209 
3,435,285 +270 3.008 002 
522.254 +3.2 490.908 
1,033 696 +142 1,064 449 
852,278 —13 376.248 
899,216 +9.7 966.839 
522,061 +1.7 599.007 
1,171,566 —3.9 1.127.839 
Total (32 cities)| 568,381,267 +22.9 440,795,038 





L * Estimated. 


x No figures available. 
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Condition of National Banks June 29, 1940—The statement of condition of the National banks under the Comp- 
troller’s call of June 29, 1940, has just been issued and is summarized below. For purposes of comparison, like details for 
previous calls back to and including June 30, 1939, are included. 


ABSTRACT OF REPORT OF CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES ON JUNE 30, OCT. 2, AND DEC. 30, 1939, 
AND MARCH 26, 1940 AND JUNE 29, 1940 





































































































June 30, age . 1939 Dec. 30, 1939 | Mar. 26, June 29, 1940 
(5,209 Banks) SS 70 ‘Banks) | (5,193 Banks) | (5.184 hy (5,170 Banks) 
Asseits— $ 3 $ s 
Loans and discounts, including overdrafts...................-..--.. 8,573.703.000| 8.764.196 000} 9.043.632.000} 9.060 292.000} 9,179.227.000 
United States Government securities, direct obligationus.............-. 6.899.885.000} 6.828.4512.000] 7,117.420,000) 7.079.569.000) 7,219,890.000 
Obligations guaranteed by United States Government .............-.- 1.869.844,000} 1.921.999.000] 1,956.515,000} 1.891.697.0090! 1.891.336.000 
Obligations of States and PEIN: & iyo psn-sbinetalinns dah Aenea 1,.69.3.684.000} 1.793.798.0000} 1.784.899,000} 1,920.115.000| 1,.928,352.000 
Other bonds. notes, and debentures. ..................- ncn ncnne 1,864.354.000} 1.801.936.000] 1,731.837,000| 1,678.163.000} 1,648,245,000 
porate stocks ‘cluding stock of Federal Reserve banks.......... 225.119.000 224.74 .000 220,905,000 217.894 .000 217,452,000 
Total loans and investments___.............--.--_------ 21,126,589,000) 21,335,145,000| 21,855,208,000) 21,847,730,000| 22,084,502,000 
Cash, balances with other banks, including reserve balances, and cash 
I eA a tindiannandaeuen 11, O74 806 000 12.374.891 000] 12,503.613,000} 12, $35. 818,000] 13,877,104.000 
Bank premises owned, furniture and fixtures...............-.-..... 715. 600 .296 .GOO 99,694 .000 .251.000 
feat mnate owned other than bank, premiess GRRE ES ae ee gt tt 439: ‘O00 137 591.000 131,691,000 127 67 .000 19,515,000 
vest inen an other assets rect represent premises 
or other real — SIE TS Bra scy ascend mae Sk ee 70,417,000 69.218 .000 65,551,000 66,980,000 65.392 
Customers’ liability on acceptances outstanding. _...............---. 51,656,000 42.291 .000 845, 52,121,000 42 339.000 
Interest, commissions, rent, and other lacemee earned or accrued but 
i ie A RT ap RM EER. NEE IE TIT IE LEGIT! 60,552,000 65.496 .000 58,033 ,000 .699.000 58.672 .000 
I a i ee ee 46,173,000 52.329 .000 .020, 42,944,000 40.305.000 
EE ee en ER OT eT a EN 33,180,578,000] 34.684.676.000| 35,.319.257.000] 35.736.657.000) 36.885,080.000 
nen litt 
nd d ts of individuals, partnershi and SD 13,643 678,000} 14.633.038.000| 14,940,600,000} 15.136.162.000) 15,976, 738. 900 
Time Demand deposit of individuals, port werstel aad earpanesigun Warr apt eel 7,665,426.000| 7.673.370.000| 7.717.408,000} 7.792.009.000) 7,875.7 
Deposits of United States Government. including postal savings. ----- 543,258, pa 531.902 .000 589,190,000 572.253 .000 64 97 “000 
Deposits “ States and pulitical subdivisions........................ 2.290.992, 2.095 159.000] 2,030:992:000] 2.138:403.000| 2,270:856.000 
— a a i on ar a ek 4,382,437 $00 5.681.162.000| 5.899.785.0000} 6.031.089.0000) 6,084,051,.000 
Other deposits (cert fied and cashiers’ checks, &c.)................-- 443,678,000 366.062 .000 85,017,000 326.352 ,000 301,.925.000 
pf ELT Ey ee a a ee ny ee ee ea 29,469,469,000) 30,980,693,000| 31,612,992,000| 31,996,263,000 53,074,407 008 
Bills payable, ree and other liabilities for borrowed money. -. 3,540,000 2,997 .000 2,882,000 1,794.000 2,910,000 
Mortgages or other liens on bank premises and other real estate... ... 339; 000 140,000 120,000 24.000 117.000 
Acceptances executed by or for account of reporting banks and out- 
DDL «-on.nncpandebmiinmnnededidaeiietnadaa has 6 ilbehdicied 57.636 .000 51,812.000 64,175,000 58.328 .000 0,641,000 
Seen. aun ahd oie Gee meena | 6 CO. ee | an. 9'741 000 
nterest, taxes, and other expenses accrued and unpaid. ............. 57, 031, 143. 
Se No eeeecrerctecgact- sane ee RT 173:891:000|  136:620:000 "230. 137:734,000| _189.447:000 
CS a a 29.791,066,000) 31.264,903.000] 31.914,139,000| 32.299,166.000| 33 ,408,.639,000 
Gest Yaed memoranda below) 1,562,956 .000 559.411.000| 1.532,903.000} 1.524.973,000) 1,534,649,000 
t ock (see RR a a 559.411. .532,903, .524 973, .534 64 
Bur heen Eaantedaiiteenconceseemmmenetementaeeaee i! :170 822.000 1-181 016:000 1:216.222,000] | 1:225:648 000) | 1:249'961 000 
vided profi SE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEOE . 000 . . . . 3 ° 
ves (see memoranda below) --. .--.....-...-..----- o-oo ee +382, 211.942.000 10,590,000 211,857 .000 293 :628,000 
RNs SRN GRIN, nocccccencencsdsensccusdussiincsbanénens 3,389,512,000| 3.419.773.000} 3.405,118,000| 3.437.491,000) 3,476,441,000 
Total liabilities and capital account .............-.....-.....-- 33,180,578,000| 34,684,676.000 35,319,257,000| 35.736.657.000' 36,885,080.000 
Memoranda— 
et. 4 ¢- - -™ a228.309.000| 221,249,000] 194.001.000} 185.551.000] 193,904,000 
» ans stoc eee eee ee eee te « . e . , , ‘ 
St a rn or « ndchonceenahsbhnesnemiiiamianidintiewedt al8.264.000 17.777 .000 17.732.000 15.273,000 14,859,000 
SEE i caaceatancagueeenanemnataitenensnnd 1,319.430,000| 1,322'897.000| 1.323:694.000| 1,326.593'000| 1,328.180;000 
Pe saccuseccnnsdtancnsnewnsesncdsianentiinlipaamaiein 1.566,003.000} 1.561.923.0000} 1.535.427.000} 1,527.417,000) 1,536,943,000 
Retirable value of Sing te capital stock: 
Cc k. as ainnbaeudidipmamitinntintialaitinteel a259.738.000| a253.989.000 226.662,000} a218.174,000 245,165.000 
Class B Cael aoe a hoeditiennndemmeneetinainite a20,255.000 a19.780.000 19,755.000 17,343 ,000 17.144, 
ey Ee Te ee 279,993,000 273.769,.000 246,417,000} #*235,517.000 262,309,000 
Reserve for dividends ble & NE CORI, ccrnimcinniineiie 5.549.000 6.037 ,000 5,456,000 
Reserves for other u pa Sve sites Hhintaset dy eerie aloes .687 ,000 211,942,000 ,006 ,000 211,857,000 9,116,000 
Retirement account for prea ah a aed etch acael 15,935,000 17,228,000 19,581,000 
Reserves for con pie ibewhatancseavenewesibiiadhaaee 175,211,000 178,319,000) ) 189,475,000 
EE ee 206,382,000 211,942,000 210,590,000 211.857 ,000 223 628,000 
nited TH G Lb t bligati direct and teed 
a overnment o ons, guaran . 
to secure Gepaaies and other i deeaananconns 2,192,832,000| 2,110,911,000| 2,297,683,000} 2,311,063,000) 2.397,702,000 
AL , te, secure — ether — in- 
notes an rediscoun er| 
repurc me ee ne a 579,147,000 608 ,578 .000 605,760,000 615,722,000) 593 ,565,000 
Assets pledged to q or exercise u or corporate 
powers, and for than to secure | ties...... 93,378,000 183, 93 .789,000 94,538 .000 93 990,000 
CORED DNs able dnsutsbncssvtsencctécotabibsetoesonesess 5,998,000 94-195 00 22,794 ,000 7.290, 7.729.000 
een. SIE er a eS ---| 2,871,355,000} 2.826,849,000| 3,020,026,000} 3,028,613,000} 3,093,186.000 
Deposits 1 pietecd anests pursuant to vouuivemnente oflaw| 2,321,687,000) 2,226,906, 2,405,791,000} 2,448,056,.000} 2,522,681,000 
Borrowl y ee assets, including rediscounte and -_ en 
bbbdnwbbéhetucebonaee bbestoswebes 2,915,000 2.465.000 2,373,000 1,550,000} 2,553,000,000 
Other ties "Secured | by pledged assete.................- anal 967 ,000 950.000 975,000 "219,000 492,000 
Det .conscemmoccnen nqubtbanerapsemmnnbnentinaanenmeninti 2,325.569,000} 2,230.321.000} 2,409,139,000} 2,449,825,000) 2,525.726,000 
Details of < s 
Deposits of individuals, partnerships, and corporations... .. -----| 13,643,678,000| 14,633.038.000} 14,940,600 000 15,136,162,000} 15,976,786,000 
Deposits of United States Governasant EAE See PBR De Seay 1,202, "486.437 .000 "643,960,000 529,877, -805,000 
Deposits of States and political subdivisions................--.-- 1,936,483,000| 1,778.804.000 1,737.388.000| 1,810,104,000|] 1,936.456,000 
Deposits of banks in the United States (including private banks 
and A a & ORD. ae eae 4,516,393,000 5,433 ,548,000 5,641,680,000 
Deposits of banks in foreign countries Gactuding balances of f. 5,571,914,000 5,927,019,000} 
er American t uding amounts due 
to own foreign branches)..........-.--------=------~----- 255,314,000 356,840,000 343,176,000 
and cashiers’ checks (including dividend checks), letters 
of credit and travelers’ checks sold for cash, amounts due 
to Federal Reserve banks (transit account) SR eidamibirigliica deities 443,678,000 366.062 .000 385,017,000 326,352,000 301,925,000 
we Gl atandebtaaeeksdedaondiqndéanscnn 21,286,748,000| 22.838.255,000| 23,397,353,000| 23.729,514,000) 24,719.328,000 
eee 2 of Finaividuals, Partnerships, and corporations: 
views IIE shackle iain iubad een nines eeinnpaee dine 6,773,207 ,000 6,910,203 ,000 6,977 ,727 ,000 
Corti ~y- bok Gu Suathaas af paneand leana. oF sor 'oo0l| 7,673,370,0001} °31.049:0001} 7,792,009,000|, °36:604;000 
accumula 0 eTsonai [0ans........ . * . ¢ * . . ’ ’ . . 
Christmas savings dashes oo celdiicaiacip tdeaneaiintadailnttin decal 68, ,000 16,424,000 78,792,000 
Dl ntcmidimaadnneuéananeniiddhenuiiamnedned 241,391,000 228,232,000 249,137 ,000 
yo I ee Diigsonsinssdbndsnniobek 7,665,426,000| 7,673.370.000 +717,408,000| 7,792,009.000} 7,875,.792.000 
hl I ln isis oan sista chin nndeebtanneeae eating 52,056,000 45.465 000 45,230,000 42,376, oN 192. 
Deposits of States cand political SN chiens enn picinceet ee 509, 316,355,000 ,604 000 328,299,000) 334,400,000 
Deposits of banks = & t A,,- States (including private banks 
’ and American “{-- ~} ~~ Stetina Sepa 102,546,000 103,939,000 93,720,000 
a of ~—A-g foreign one — iw of 100 000 104,070,000 
oreign ae other American banks excluding 248, ,070, 
amounts due to own foreign EP acnackdsindébatenadand 8,184,000 5,458,000); 4,975,000 
Re te Sc ncn acantdimectiibbabniannnanatenal 8,182,721,000} 8.144,438,000} 8,215,639,000} 8,266,764,000} 8,355,079.000 
Ratio of ae Se Tes Ge Se) Seapens poe Cane Capea 
Total, tral Goverve et 4 SRE Eas eh 21-11% 21 27 21.31 21.34 31.43% 
Total. Reserve ci ay (iene enasithdcinadhanegannanain 13.43% 13.60 13.64 13.67 13.72 
im mamnete 8.129 8.16 8.21 8.16 rey 
Total, all member National banks... ...................-....-. 13.96% 14.26 14.29 14.40 14.60 0 

















a Revised. b Includes United States Treasurer's time depositse—open accounts. 
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PRELIMINARY DEBT STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES SEPT. 30, 1940 

The preliminary statement of the public debt of the United 
States Sept. 30, 1940, as made up on the basis of the daily 
Treasury statement, is as follows: 









Bonds— 
3% Panama Canal loan of 1961...-.......-- $49,800,000 .00 
3% Conversion bonds of 1946.............- 15.761.000.00 
Se ee sats aisews | 117:618.08048 
savings bon to 49th ser : 
rhe - . $196,208,460.00 
Treasury bonds: 
4% bonds of 1947-63.................. $758,945,800.00 
an Geeber WGbGs, .......-<-ccccoeese 1,036.692,400.00 
35% bonds of 1946-66.................. 489.080,100.00 
354% bonds of 1943-17................. 454, 135,200.00 
334% bonds of 1941-43.................. 544/870,050.00 
344% bonds of 1946-49.................. 818.627,000.00 
4  *  eepgaataerecse er 755,432,000.00 
DUMBER UNIN, oc tecteensteeasee 834,453.200.00 
3%% bonds of 1943-45... -  1,400,528250.00 
3%% bonds of 1944-46... - 4'518.737.650.00 
3% bonds of 1946-48. __- - 1'035'873.400.00 
3'<% bonds of 1949-52_- ~~ °"491'375,100.00 
2%% bonds of 1985-60.------....-.-.... 2,611,092.650.00 
25% bonds of 1945-47.................. 1,214.428.950.00 
2% % bonds of 1948-61......-........... 1'223'495.850.00 
394% bonds of 1961-G4.. ....cccccccccccce 1,626 ,687 ,150.00 
2%% bonds of 1956-50.................. 98 1.826,550.00 
2%% bonds of 1949-53................ 1,786,130. 150.00 
ate... 540.843,550.00 
214% bonds of 1948.................... 450.978.400.00 
2% % bonds of 1959-63.................. 918.780,600.00 
2%% bonds of 1950-52._.................. 1,185,841,700.00 
2% % bonds of 1960-65.................. 1'485.384 600.00 
ae... .......,...ee, 701.074.400.00 
2% bonds of 1948-50.................... 571.431.150.00 
2% % honds of 1951-53.............-..-- 1,118,051,100.00 
254 % bonds of 1954-56................. 680.692.850.00 





27,235,489,800.00 
U.S. Savings bonds (current redemp. value): 


SS RSI $173,443,733.50 
I a 316 ,572,217.75 
Series C-1937 a 412,536,473.50 
i 9: aL ep ee 497 624,504.75 
I So 24,008 ,993.21 
I 754,963,125.00 
Unclassified sales ES EPR ee Oe ae 64, 477, 366. 00 
—$—— 3,043 626,413.71 
Adjusted service bonds of 1945._........-_. 54,177,318.50 


Adjusted service bonds: 
(Government life insurance fund series)... 500,157,956.40 


754 335,274.90 





LS EE eee aa eee, SRD AOE Ae $31, 229,659, 948.61 


Treasury Noaes— 


14% series C-1940, maturing Dec. 15,1940.. $737,161,600.00 
14% serie’ A-1941, maturing Mar. 15, 1941_. 676,707 600.00 
1%% series B-1941, maturing June 15, 1941... 503,877 ,500.00 
14% series C-1941, maturing Dec. 15, 1941. 204,425,400.00 
1% % serles A-1942. maturing Mar 15. 1942_- 426,349,500 .00 
2% series B-1942, maturing Sept. 15, 1942.. 342,143,300.00 
1% % series C-1942, maturing Dec. 15, 1942_. 232,375,200.00 
1%% series A-1943, maturing June 15, 1943__ 629,113,900.00 
144% series B-1943. maturing Dec. 15.1943..  420.972.000.00 
1% series C-1943, maturing Sept. 15, 1943_. 279,473,800.00 

% % series A-1944, maturing June 15, 1944... 415,519,500.00 
1% series B-1944, maturing Mar. 15, 1944... 515,210,900.00 
1% _ series C-1944, maturing Sept 15. 1944_. 283,006 ,000.00 

%% series A-1945, maturing Mar. 15, 1945_. 718,023,200.00 


$6 ,384,359,400.00 
Federal old-age and survivors Insurance trust 
fund notes: 
3% old-age reserve account series, maturing 
i, BOOe OP SOE kdteccascheenecee $1,391,700,000.00 
2%% Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund series, maturing June 30 























SRR EERE pace aE 483,900,000 .00 
3% Railroad retirement account series, ma- 
turing June 30, 1942 to 1945...... RARDIN “ 85,400,000 .00 
Civil service retirement fund: 
4% series 1941 to 1945. . ................ 631,700,000.00 
3% series 1944 and 1945................ 0,000.00 
4% Foreign Service retirement fund, series 
CR ee 4,722,000.00 
4% Canal Zone retirement fund, series 1941 
OE RRS RE a ee Pra ene 5,363,000.00 
4% Aleska Rallroad retirement fund series, 
maturing June 30, 1941 to 1945.......... 942,000.00 
Postal Savings System series, maturing 
une 30, 1942 to 1944...... ............ 96,500,000 .00 
Government life insurance fund ° 
maturing go7ye and 1944......... 6,259,000.00 
series, maturing Dec. 1, 1943 & 1944....._- 56,000,000 .00 
9,147,215,400.00 
Certificates of Indettedness— 
4% Adjusted service certificate fund series, 
maturing Jan. 1, 194! .............. sities te $10,300,000.00 
24% Unemployment trust fund series, ma- 
turing June 30, 1941_................_.. 1,790,000,000.00 
1,800 300,000 00 
Te ee SE DIREc codaomsencoconcescuesccescse 1,302,779,000.00 
Total interest-bearing debt outstanding...................- $43,479,954,348.61 
Matured Debt on Which Interest Has Ceased— 
Old debt matured—issued prior to April 1. 
1917 (excluding bya a bonds) .... $3,880,390.26 
HY Postal Savings bonds................ 35,740.00 
34%. 4% and ah F First Liberty Loan 
nee tennnne 10,671,300.00 
‘% and 44% Second Liberty Loan bonds 
EEE Oe 1,155,250.00 
ane poe Laporte Lene Bends of 1928_-- ~~ 1,861,400.00 
4% Fourth Liberty Loan bonds of 1933-38. 14,168,050.00 
3%% and 4%% Vi notes of 1922-23... 572,800.00 
3% ury bonds of 1940-43... .......... 27,006 350.00 
Treasury notes, at various rates of interest__ 35,638,800 .00 
Ctfs of indebtedness, at various interest rates 3,904,500.00 
Treasury bills......... bhobdieoeee shitones * 112,516,000.00 
Treasury savings certificates............. as 189,275.00 
211,599,855.26 
Dew Bearing No Interest— 
United States notes........... ecdsesooes -- $346,681,016.00 
EGE HUES BEBE VO. cudccccccusccccccecceces 156 039,430.93 
$190,641,585.07 
Deposits for heemtag mee! of = aeons bank and 
hegadevnennad 184,943,538 .50 
Old a portey notes ny tractional currency ... 2,028 ,743.04 
Thrift and Treasury savings stamps, unclassi- 
BE, GOs caccteasocccccce sutdibase 3,772,176.25 
381,386 ,042.86 
Total gross debt jabcabddecceees $44,072,940,246.73 
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TREASURY CASH AND CURRENT LIABILITIES 
The cash holdings of the Government as the items stood 
Sept. 30, 1940, are set out in the following. The figures 
are taken entirely from the daily statement of the United 
States Treasury Sept. 30, 1940. 
CURRENT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 





Assets— GOLD 

Gets Con. 606,908 .308.1) 2 on ccsccccccconecscasecoscecssonses $21,244,381 623.86 
0 se ae sai itl etna ah state $21,244,381,623.86 
TAabiltttes— 

Gold certificates—Outstanding (outside of Treasury)....---- -- $2,881,296,259.00 
Gold certificate ftund—Board of Governors, Fed. Res. System. 16,112,855,670.77 
Redemption tund—Federal Reserve notes..........----.--- 11,790,671.14 

Gold ee ER Rp EE ae 156 ,039 ,430.93 


ole— Reserve against $346,681,016 of United States notes 
oan $1,162,472 of Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding. Treas- 
ury notes of 1890 are also secured by silver dollars in Treasury. 


Exchange stabilization fund............-.- ciadiinemee nail 1,800 ,000,000.00 
$20,961 982,031.84 


Gold in general fund: 
Balance of increment resulting from reduc- 

















tion in the weight of the gold dollar..... $142,849,915.54 
Ss GER DEREEED.. ccosscncceoesenesase 139,549.676.48 
282 ,399,592.02 
Ti icniccstbewemasaneans nsetictaibinnahenuamiipehtiennan $21,244,381 ,623.86 
Assels— SILVER 
Ce ee ieind a emedane eal $1,373 396 031.62 
eet Gens Gok, GER Ae OO wc cncosceaseocugiedaentnesch 497 ,103 ,654.00 
‘Tcenebsessaniinebuscsenocsiiiinsene nititebes baeasaud -- $1,870,499,685 .62 
LAabiltiies—. 
Be EE... nto oontastsbiaeemennntit $1,844,098 ,572.00 
Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding “ 1,162,072.00 
Gy PE Sida dianencmoscasdenseseeooneseendeamnt 25,239,041 .62 
We cnccddtncndsscttidtainbistimdidnosidaceeésasee $1,870,499 ,685.62 
Assets— GENERAL FUND 
ee ee $282 ,399,592.02 
Silver—At monetary value (as above)................-.-..--.- 25.239,041.62 
Subsidiary coin (os. 3 ,000,648.5) .....-.------cccceeoee 5 asi 4,284,981.50 


72,155.65 


Bullion—At recoinage value (oz. 52,195.6).........----..-.- 
651,354,132.24 


At cost value (os. 1,308,255,266.8) .a..........----<.<---- 


EE a a ee eR ee ee 1,162,956 .85 
I ls 4,358 959.00 
a a ie eee iene 15,549,207 .50 
nn Den i OCC... wececbeoadebéodesdedéehaaee 150,059 00 
NE EE II ye 521,916.00 
NE a a ee 17,992,919.85 


759 061,339.60 


Deposits in—Federal Reserve banks...................--..-. 
715,180,000 .00 


Special depositaries account of sales of Government secur'ties__ 
National and other bank depositartes: 





To credit of Treasurer United Stetes__..................- 51,374,913.13 
To cred.t of other Government officers................... 35,017,595.78 
Foreign depositaries— 
To credit of other Government officers_................. 362,011.82 
Philippine treasury—To credit of Treasurer United States_.-.- 1, 612, 384.72 
Te $2, 565, 694, 166 28 
TAabtltttes — 
Treasurer’s checks outstanding... .........-..---..----ccccce $4,874,485.44 
Deposits of Government officers—Post Office Department....-.. 10,456,608 .62 
Board of trustees, Postal Savings System: 
ee CEES, SE CE o. cuuncnddécuneniéicetcdsddoconce 59,300,000 .00 
Gc fasntateniuhbeusadddndéneddbedeaocsced 8 ,426,610.71 
Postmasters, clerks of courts, disbursing officers, &c......... 56,197,331.80 
Uncollected items, exchanges, &¢..............-....---. nose 11,337 ,197.03 


$150,592,233.60 


Balance today—Increment on gold (as above $142,849,915.54 








Seigniorage (silver) (see Note 1)........-.. 591,921,133.63 
We Senn seccdnsneesebbsnesune 1,680,330,883.51 
2 2,415,101,932.68 
Total... enece eeccesscoosesososcecceo 98,505,004,166.38 





a The weight of this item of silver bullion ls computed on the basis of the average 
cost per ounce at the close of the month of August, 1940. 


Note 1\—This item of seigniorage represents the difference between the cost value 
and the monetary value of silver bullion revalued and held to secure the silver cer- 
tificates issued on account of silver acquired under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
and under the President's proclamation dated Aug. 9, 1934. 


Note 2—The amount to the credit of disbursing officers and certain agencies 
today was $2,875,571,552.28. 


TREASURY MONEY HOLDINGS 


The following compilation, made up from the daily Gov- 
ernment statements, shows the money holdings of the 
Treasury at the beginning of business on the first day of 
August, September and October, 1940; also on the first day 
of October, 1939: 


Holdings in U. 8. Treasury| Oct. 1, 1940 | Sept. 1, 1940 |Aug. 1, 1940) Oct. 1, 1939 
Net gold coin and bullion .| $438,439,023) $428,903,992| $393,543,548) $381,781,874 
































Net silver coin and bullion| 676,665,330) 673,523,284) 680,678,281] 647,094,401 
Net United States notes__ 4,358,959 ,838, 2,188,145 2,462,085 
Net National bank notes- 521,916 512,821 1,545,651 934,817 
Net Federal Reserve notes 15,549,207 12,458, 14,595,405 ,042, 
Net Fed. Res. bank notes 150,059 575,356 13,293 222,407 
Net subsidiary silver. ...- 4,284,981 6,674,100 2,236,796 3,823,470 
Minor coin, &c.......... 19,155,877 23,070,624 22,943,506 18,140,938 
Total cash in Treasury _| *1159,125352/1,147,557,193|1,118,744,625) 1.065,502.877 
Less gold reserve fund....| 156,039,431) 156,039,431) 156,039,431) 156,039,431 
Cash balance in Treas_._|1,003,085,921| 991,517,762) 962,705,194) 909,463,446 
—— in special depost-' 
tories account of sales of 
Government securities.| 715,180,000) 716,867,000) 718,236,000) 758,067,000 
Dep.in Fed. Res. banks__| 759,061,339) 815,267,970, 638,613,840) 586,358,132 
Deposited in National and 
other bank 1 
aa credit Treas. U 51,374,913; 51,126,035) 57,283,659) 36,790,189 
To credit disb. ottloas- 35,017,596| 34,596,862) 34,505,724) 41,058,179 
Cash in Philippine Islands 1,612,385 914,966 1,990,437 1,892,393 
Deposits in foreign depts. 362,012 274,776 333,474 135,415 
Net cash in Treasury 
and in banks__..__.. 2,565,694, 166|/2,610,565,371|2,413,668,328| 2,333,764,754 
Deduct current labilities.; 150,592,233) 156,903 801) 68, 932, 154) 156,057 ,041 








Available cash balance. !2,415, 101,933 2,453,661 ,570'2,257,736,174!2,177,707,713 





* Includes on Oct. 1, $651,426,288 silver bullion and $1,162,957 minor coin, as 
indicated in statement “Stock of Money.”’ 
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REDEMPTION CALLS AND SINKING FUND 
NOTICES 
Below will be found a list of bonds, notes and preferred 
stocks of corporation called for redemption, together with 
sinking fund notices. The date indicates the redemption or 
last date for making tenders, and the page number gives the 
location in which the details were given in the ‘‘Chronicie” 





Company and ]ssue— Date Page 
Affiliated Fund, Inc. 444% sec. conv. debs_. _.-....-.- Nov. 4 2034 
Alabama Power Co., 5s i 956 cia CGnabieminhedektinnd 1 235 
* Alabama Water Service rs oO. Ist mtge. 5s 5 2178 
Alabama Power Co, Ist mtge. 5s..-_... —-_ -1°41 1424 
Alabama Power Co. Ist mtge. 58 1956_-- -.........__} iov. 1 2034 

le IE SY BE ne nn hance Sep Kolb mewniied 1 2034 
Arden Farms Co. 64% debentures.__.-........-.. __. Oct. 15 980 
Ashland Home Telephone Co. Ist mtge. 44s. . ___- ..._Nov. 20 1885 
Bear Mountain Hudson River Bridge Co. Ist mtge. 7s-_ ~-Ape 1°41 2036 
Beaver Valley Water Co. Ist lien 5s_.. ~.---.. -......-. | 1887 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Inc. lst mtge. 64%s__ ~___- _- — 1 2036 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp., $6 pref. stock-_ ___ Dec. 3 2037 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. Ist mtge. 344s___........--- Nov. 1 1565 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Ist mtge. 6s_. -.-- ---- Dec. 15 1888 
Central Maine Power Co, Ist mtge. 3 4s_-_---.._----.. Oct 16 1566 
Central Ohio Light & Power Co. Ist mtge. 4s__. _...____} ov. 1 2038 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 7% bonds... .__.-.._-. Nov 1 2040 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 15-year oe Ms & so cueel Nov. 1 2040 
Dow Chemical Co. 15-year Cia ctiicmbbunnnacdamal Oct. 14 1720 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Co. Ist mtge. 5s.. .... -.-- Nov. 1 1894 
Fe era) Light & Traction Co. Ist lien bonds__..._ ....-. Oct. 15 1431 
One See, BOO SEE: Ben ceencumiies mascbube Oct. 21 1895 
General Water Gas & Electric Co. 5% bonds hie eel we Nov. 1 2043 
Germani-Atiantic Cable Co. Ist intee. 7% bonds....-..-. Apr.1 ‘41 1433 
Gulf Public Service Co. lst mtge. 6s... ..........--. Apr. 1 °41 1573 
Holly Sugar Corp. preferred stock.. -__...--...------- Oct. 14 2047 
Houston Electric Co. lst mortgage 6s__.. .-..____.-.-_- Nov. 6 2047 
Houston Natural Gas Corp. Ist mtge. 6s_- __..._.--....Dec. 1 1724 
Internationa! Business Machines Corp. 3169 %, debs.. -...Dec. 15 2047 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Co. Ist mtge. ‘4 ie anadinel Oct. 28 1282 

EE Ns Oi ain nnn as odin enumetsnitin Dec. 1 1282 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 54% % bonds, series 1925.._._Jan. 1 *41 555 

Bets De ED BEGG cn cdeacdtheosesdcese oaks Nov. 2 555 
Koppers Co. Ist A in ne tn ba scien’ ainwdint Nov 1 2048 
* Missouri-Illinois RR. Ist mtge. bonds____________-___ Oct. 21 2198 
National Dairy Products Corp. 3%% debs..... .......Nov. l 1903 
Nekossa- Edwards Paper Co. Ist mtge. 6% serial bonds. ..Jan 1 ‘41 2052 

SOG See. 2s Wee I on nn chtecaisdnécssocmeasa Jan. 1 ‘41 2052 
New York Trap | mene Gre, CF, DONG. «csscanvecccssste 4 1729 
North western blic Service Co. Ist mtge. 5s_....._-...-. Jan. 1287 
Penn-Jersey Water Co. Ist mtge. 54s... -.-_._------- Nov. 2055 
* Peoples Light & Power Co. yh ia eis cack baad Oct. 3 2203 
Pinellas Water Co. Ist mtge. §}46.................-.. Oct. 1 1287 


Quincy Mkt. Cold Storage & W ise. Co. 20-yr.5%% bds__Nov. 
Richmond Terminal Ky. lst mtge. 5s.... ....._.-.-.--- Jan. 

iordon Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 6% debs. -- 
Saenger Theatres Corp. Ist mtge. 644s_. -........-. -.-- Oct. 
San Antonio Public Service Co. 4% serial notes... ...... Oct. 
Southern California Gas Co. Ist mtge. 44s_. -_.__--- 

I EO EEE POG EO EH Nov 


wrow 2.5 
DNR Oe Ue HOR Re HE Oe hem * 
s+ 
to 
~ 
oO 


fo. YB we OD eS ee ey SG Moree sae Nov. 1 2209 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 3%% , debentures____--_- Oct. 2 1158 
United Biscuit Co. of America 7% pref. stock_....-.-.-- Nov. 1 1738 
Vicking Pump Co. preferred stock. ..............<.---- Dec. 1 1588 
Watauga Power Co. Ist mtge. 68. --.. ---------------- Dec. 2060 
Western Massachusetts Cos 349 eee pense Oct. 1 1740 
Wrens: BO C0 ee MD, Bln cn cnntsécesetasnansee Dec. 1443 


* Announcements this week. 





COMPARATIVE PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT 


(On the basis of daily Treasury statements) 





























Aug. 31, 1919, Dec. 31, 1930, 
Mar. 31, 1917, When War Debt | Lowest Post-War 
Pre-War Det Was at its Peak Devt 
$ * x 
Gross public debt. _.....-- 1,282,044,346 28/ 26,596,701 ,648 01/ 16,026,087 ,087.07 
Gross public debt per capita 12.36 250.18 129.66 
Computed rate of interest 
per annum on interest- 
bearing public debt (%) - - 2.395 4.196 3.750 
Obligations of governmental 
agencies guaranteed by 
the United States: 
rn F ococcocencnél | e6bbecesensep  sedbsebadiis on 
Matured prin. & int. for 
which cash has been de- 
posited with or held by 
SGU Ge stl 6 ecanecceasdel. . . dcccnnensdeel  . Bebbbinesinse 
General fund balance.c.... 74,216,460.05| 1,118,109.534.76| 306 803,319 55 
, Sept. 30, 1939, Aug. 31, 1940, 
| A Year Ago Last Month Sept. 30, 1940 
$ $ s 
Gross public debt........-. 40,857 ,675,981 .87|43 905,240 ,096 .48/ 44,072 940,246.73 
Gross public debt per capita 310.91 331.89 332.95 
ae rate of interest 
annum on interest- 
bearing public debt (%) .. 2.607 2.581 2.580 
Obligations of governmental 
guaranteed by 
the United States: 
Unmatured princi a..| 5,356,026,198.67| 5,788,431,205.28| 5,787,230,755.28 
Matured prin. & int. for 
which cash has been 
deposited with or held 
by Treasurer of U. 8. b 105,509,133 .08 27 ,062 054.17 24 639,338.48 
General fund balance_c....| 2,177,707,712.89) 2,453 ,661,570.11) 2,415,101,932.68 





a Does not include obligations owned by the Treasury as follows: Sept. 30, 1939, 
$322,164,377.43; Aug. 31, 1940, $72,272,500; Sept. 30, 1940, $77,272,500. 

b Amounts are included in the general fund balances shown herein, on and afteT 
Sept. 30, 1939. 

c Includes amounts held by the Treasurer of the United States, as shown above, 
for the payment of the principal of and interest on matured obligations guaranteed 
by the United States, on and after Sept. 30, 1939. 








AUCTION SALES 
The following securities were sold at auction on Wednesday 
of the current week: 
By R. L. Day & Co., Boston: 


Shares Stocks $ per Share 
5 Municipal Real Estate Trust, par $100......----.-- Vbisteuvbbbnasdéndunn 3% 
7 Little Schuylkill Navigation RR. & Coal Co., par $50....----.--------.- 35% 
14 Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven RR., par $50.......-.------------.----- 37 
487 Woodward & Tyler, Inc., par $50..............---------+----------- 1 


150 Hinchcliffe Motors, Inc., preferred, par $100.......---.----------.--- $3 lot 
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NATIONAL BANKS 


The following information regarding National banks is 
from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, Treasury 
Department: 


CHARTERS ISSUED Amount 
Sept. 30—First National Bank of Steelevilie, Steeleville, Ill_____ $50,000 
Cages stock consists of $50,000, all common stock. Presi ident, 
enry Walter; Cashier, A. W. Werre. Conversion of: State 
Bank of Steelevile, Il. 
Sept. 30—Western National Bank of Cicero, Cicero, Tll_.....--. 00,000 
Capel stock consists of $200,000, all common stock. President, 
. Thorsen; Cashier, He Barton. Conversion of: 
Western State Bank of Cicero, Ill. 
BRANCH AUTHORIZED 
t. 30—The Second National Bank of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
tion el branch: 3186 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Certificate 


No. 1477A 
*“ COMMON CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED 


Amt. of Increase 
Sept. 30—The Martin County National Bank of Fairmont ne 


airmont, Minn. From $20,000 to $50,000___......._____- $30,000 
Oct. 1—The Martin County National Bank of Fairmont, Fair- 
mont, Minn. From $50, eg Ee 10,000 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK paattere 
1. of Reduction 
Oct. 1—The Ramecy County National 7) of ou Tabs, 
Devils Lake, N.D. From $50,000 to $25,000_...._...______- $25,000 
VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION 
Amount 
Oct. 1—The Tilden National Bank, Tilden, Nebr.; common 
stock, $35,000; preferred stock, 15, __ _, SP ters BES $50,000 
Effective Sept. 30, 1940. Liquidating committe: 3 R. Kinder, 


J. Ryan, C. H. ewes OR Graham and ©. E. Mar- 
guarat, care of the liquic ating bank. Succeeded by: The 
ilden Bank, Tilden, Nebr. 


CHANGE OF TITLE 


Oct. 1—The First National Bank of Coal Creek, Lake City, Tenn., to: 
“The First National Bank of Lake City,”’ to agree with change of name 
of place were bank is located. 








DIVIDENDS 


Dividends are grouped in two separate tables. In the 
first we bring together all the dividends announced the 
eurrent week. Then we follow with a second table in which 
we show the dividends previously announced, but which 
have not yet been paid. Further details and record of past 
dividend payments in many cases are given under the com- 
pany name in our “General Corporation and Investment 
News Department” in the week when declared. 

The dividends announced this week are: 




















| Per | When | Holders 
Name of C ompa ny | Share | P ‘ayable of Record 
Adams (J. D.) Mfz. Co. (quar.) eee l5c |Nov. 1ljOct. 15 
Addressograph-Multigraph (quar.)..........-- 25¢ |Nov. 11|Oct. 21 
De, a oh Pek ns acaknnkaneokekde 50c |Oct. 31/Oct. 21 
BG Ch, Td GE 0) nk o's cece sone ane> se 50c |Nov. 1/Oct. 21 
American Dairies, Inc., 7% preferred (qu.)_---| $1% |Oct. 2/Sept. 26 
American Equitable Assurance (quar.)....---- 25¢ |Oct. 25)/Oct. 15 
American Machine & Foundry Co. (quar.)_-_--- 20c |Nov. 1)Oct. 19 
American Motorists Insurance © (quar. Da as th aids ate 60c |Oct. 1/Sept. 26 
Anglo-Canadian Telephone 5% % pref. (qu.).--| 68 4c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Asbestos Mfg. Co. $1.40 preferred (CHUMP .) . cent 35ce |Nov. 15|Oct. 25 
DN Ce Se cudel eke cea nd sels ewew od a awed 40c |Nov. 15)Oct. 25 
Beverly Gas & Electric Co...................- $1 |Oct. 11/Oct. 7 
Birtman Electric Co. (quar.).................- 25c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
ite in Re el cna dee adabeammei 25c |INov. 1/Oct. 15 
an ea ee $1% |Nov. 1)Oct 15 
Blue Ribbon Corp. preferred (quar.)_.......--. 62'%c |Nov. 1\Oct. 21 
Boston Metal Investors, Inc- - - -- ~avitanee «ee 20c |Oct. 24/Oct. 15 
Bourjois, Inc., preferred Sk eee ae 68 %e |Nov. 15, Nov. 1 
Brentano's Book Stores, Inc. A (QUOF inn ween s 40c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
British Celanese, Ltd., 7% Ist pref. (semi-ann.)| 34%% |Oct. 31|.----- “al 
Brockton Gas Light Co. (quar. iia ies ald ee 10c |Oct. 15)Oct. 5 
Buckerfield's, Ltd., 7% preferred (quar.).-.--- $1% |Oct. 1)/Sept. 28 
Buckeye Steel Casting Di thee bene de betaucews $1 Nov. 1/Oct. 18 
6% preferred ( ner) sal tee cairn le eid in ety $1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 18 
Burdine's, Inc.. $2. referred (quar.)...  .-- 70c |Oct. 10/Sept. 30 
Canadian At und ordinary shares (qu.) t4c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Sees GONG) GONE) 6 29 oo dhbbodpdrnsecs’ t4c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Canadian Investors Corp., Ltd. (quar.)___-_--- t10c |Nov. 1/Oct. 18 
Central Arizona 5 & Power, $7 pref. (qu.)--| $1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 17 
iP i i nKcguncced omeeneseeesee $144 |Nov. 1/Oct. 17 
Champion ~- & "iibre iticshasadaahwonaual 25c |Dec. 16)/Nov. 30 
Preferred UN tins ce kennel 6a $144 |\Jan. 1/Dec. 14 
City Water Co. of Chattanooga, 6% pref. (qu.)-| $14 |Nov. 1|Oct. 11 
eg ps Bottling Co. (St. Louis) (quar.)-.-.- 25c |Oct. 20\Oct. 10 
I Rs aed pa hed aethane ined 15e |Oct. 20)\Oct. 10 
a Williams Gold my Ginisial)......<« 3c |Nov. 15)/Oct. 31 
Colgate- Sy nk yee Se sccdaddtaadnal 12%ec |Nov. 15/Oct. 23 
Preferred ( (guar i en ni bend ue aka didal 1.064% |Dec. 31|)Dec. 6 
Colonial Life mowrance Co. of America (quar.)- - es Nov. 1|/Oct, 29 
Community Public Service............-.-.-.-- Nov. 15|Oct. 25 
Concord Electric Co. (quar.)..............--- 70c - _50ct. 5 
6% prteres (9 DT Miche gendans aibiinnn cutee $1% |Oct. 15)Oct. 5 
Consolidated Royalty. Oil (quer. ) enduswoedéaceu 5e |Oct. 25)Oct. 15 
Continental Can (final year-end) --_-.......-- 50c |Nov. 15\Oct. 25 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 8% pref. (initial)} $14 |Nov. 20|.Nov. 8 
CE I, Cit dn eed padebennsaahews 37%e |Nov. 1/Oct. 21 
Dallas Power & Light, 7% pref. (quar.)_...--- $1% |Nov. 1)Oct. 17 
A ee ee $1% |Nov. 1)Oct. 17 
Davenport Water, preferred (quar.)........--- 31% Nov. 11/Oct. 11 
Dennison Mfg. Co. deb. CS gaa ee $2 |Nov. 1/\Oct. 21 
Pc, is, 04 acnne onsen sees asubed 1 ge 25\Oct. 15 
Dominguez Oil Fields SRERGE cansesenecees 2 Oct. 31\Oct. 18 
i ain cicucepeaoceseneeoees 15c |Nov. 1)Oct. 21 
DET SI, waeliisatobwendeeccoseredobus 25c |Nov. 15)/Oct. 17 
Eastern Township Telephone Co_--_.........-- 25c |Oct. 15/Sept. 30 
Elmira & Williamsport RR. (quar.).........-- $1.14 |Nov. 1/Oct. 19 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Co. (quar. pe --| $2% |Oct. 15)Oct. 5 
Faber, Coe & Gregs. Inc. (quar.)...... 50c |Dec. 1)Nov. 15 
Fidel ie Deposl it of Maryland (quar.) be $1 Oct, 3 Det. i 
idelity epos t quar.) _ pr ‘ 
Fidelity Fund, Inc. ( ner), tan alittle nce axl 132 Nov. 1/Oct. 21 
Firemen’s Insurance Co.  yaty, od ilwews « 20c |Nov. 15)Oct. 21 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co_________-- 69c |Oct. 15)Oct. 5 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. B.. Pret. (qui (quar.) onesie $1% |Oct. 15|Sept.30 
General American Oi] Co 
6% conv. preferred DTS Pe 15e |Oct. 1)\Sept. 20 
GR Mivtidétocccencvescenentnce 20c |Oct. 31)Oct. 15 
GER Cis FP Sw udnd abies nahbtsctbiccon 131% Oct. 1/Sept.30 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Ce — 3 eae 1 Jan. 2/Dec, 21 
Gulf Coast Water, preferred - -~-.....-------- tite jOct. 15)Oct. 1 
Hallnor Mines, Lt (quar 5) Sdtbi dian bananas 1 Dec. 2Z/Nov. 15 
Hawaiian Pinea ppl pdbubs sano epssgusese 25ce |Oct. 31/Oct. 21 
Hires (Chas. 50. cali Sil Weide dh We co cotati ts dies tslcin ln 30c |Dec. 2) Nov. 15 
Honolulu oy ( e-- Chink beehiitnh os eal aduwe 45e |Oct. 20/Oct. 12 
Horn (A. C.) Co., " Delot ens. GUN cc6h5% ok 8%ec |\Dec. 2)Nov. 15 
Second preferred (quar.).........--....__. 45e |Dec. 2|Nov. 15 
Houston Lighting & Power, 7% pret. (quar.)-.--| $1% \Nov. 1\Oct. 15 
a, Ce eRe cpg ae a $1% |Nov. 1\Oct. 15 
Idaho Maryland Mines GD) scsscccdedinetec Nov. 21'Nov. 9 
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Name of Company 


Name of Company 





International Bronze Powder (quar.)......--- 


International Cigar wee oom Be . cs eianiraeeinaimel 
6% cum ">. preferred (quar.)...--...--- 
noternationa n Telegrap "Go. ‘Tazeet nua 


nstitutional doomieins (aviation group)....-.-. 
Insurance group (stock dividend)..........-.. 
Kalzmazoo Stove & Furnace. ._.......-.-.-.- 
Kenda!!l Co , $6 hy DE. es GN de wcaonsnnsd 
et Ge EE thik b6cintmbhesedencascecnia 
Knickerbocker Insurance (N. Y.)..--..------- 
Kokomo Water Works. 6% pref. (quar.)..-.--.- 
8 8 ay: eee eae 


Special preferred (quar.) -.......---.--...-- 


Lincoln Printing Co., pA EE GE ennieetata 
i ot ts <~cesetieotdaabbaos oe seus 


Beeinw Greesser® (GUA .) . «cup, ccccocccncesece 
Loew's Boston Theatres (Quar.)..........---- 
Lone Star Gas Corp. (year-end) ............-- 
ms te Rs ee rs 


Er i Dc aretashidiabnawnaneie 


soul men’s Insurance (semi-ann.).........- 
a Se SE bts asd sadosssecsndone 


EEE EEE 


McGraw Electric Co. (quar.).....-..-.------ 
Di arabteinesns enabbadinapaewoneinds 


McLennan, ne inne & Prior, Ltd.— 


Class A ape). sages 0 at ie AR Os: 
alee Rreterred rt unatiteakerocases 


arble on 6% ‘et pref. (quar.)...... 
Sees Estates, ct li i 6 RT 


Marion Manufacturing eh ila ts te dt a esis cid hee 


Massachusetts $end & Light Assoc., 


Preferred “ae RiuensarE*snectycenccncenes 


Mead Corp. referred a GR Jo ccuctccass 
ee (te Cll... .cscanseeconesscess 


$5 
Melville. Shoe Corp. a3 pik debit t-aal Bi deh es ie a 
Rei ee AGE ee 
Merchantile Stores, 3 os (GIR SER 
a yy Public Service ‘7% preferred.....__- 
i li a eh ea 


ri 45 Kansas Pipe Line Co_.......-.-..-- 

(Ti... Lech inne cthetweneesebbaoee 
Mountain Fuel euariy - -, timibtbadhanedebbhomes 
Mutual [Investment Fund 


National Sav kaks. Trust . Sat a. Gidea 


Newberry (J. Co. vo Dest. A SM Pe cssessces 
New River Co., preverred.................-- 
New York bY ane to, —. Se anebantinns 
North American Oil (quar.)................-- 
North a. Lighting Properties GIGRF.) ccoce 

Prefs I a aie tt into nine meee 
Northern Mai es Gee, BO.) CN lacwecpacsoce 
Northwestern Telegraph Co. (semi-ann.)...-.-.- 
shoe Rates Shoe Co., 5% pref. (quar.).....-- 
Occiden dy} fauar. ees 
Ohio Public Service 5 erred (monthly)... 

14 preferred {monthly 


Paurorred [tien pba nmeeaapeonaneds 
Pacific & ‘Atlantic ic Telegraph GCs Grd cscancen 
Pamour Porcupine Mines-_-_...............-..-. 
pyeene. Eastern Pi y= wit ts peas 

® partic. partic. divs.)....... 
Pantex Pressing Machine, preferred.........-.- 
Patchogue Plymouth Mills. ........-.......- 
Port Huron a Sule ite & Paper , tet preferred... . 
Procter & G  * 9 "2 eaeeeeeriep 
Public Perovic Light (q int (quar al os a boc thii doin innit dh 
Public Service Co. orado 7% pref. (mo.)_- 
preferred = a wasdasesesséuseenees 


ios Mi 
Schumacher Wall Board Corp. art. pref. _.. 
Seven-Up Bohme ine. (St. Lous  ~-_ =e 
Sharp & Do nc., preferred A (quar.)_._.- 
oo — & Di pibisenebibeaedibabaseanans 


Spring? eld Gas Light (quar.)................ 
Goons, Tate SRD so dala we edie 
pad Or eet opideaangeusennndiedl 
qozaaeice O ee aie rain cn ich iek ulin arent baal Nad 
Fewer & it, 7% pref. (quar.)........ 
reece eee a taaar jn 
Pulse Chatillon Corp., clase Aaa o5a----- 
ng- Lamp Wor’ preferred (quar.).....- 
United Molasses Ltd. Am. d , ADE 
United New Jersey Railroad ep fees inter tt) ou 


estern Cartridge 6 % preteres . 
Western Maryland Rai way, 7% = EN paone 
Md Lake Erie Ry., preferred (quar.)_..- 
Prior i intosttehesnachoosteces 
Yube Gousal. Gold Fide tee 222222 
u > Viibbeccencudsiawed 
Zellers Ltd., preferred (quar.).............__- 
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Below we give the dividends announced in prev ious weeks 
and not yet paid. The list does not include dividends an- 
nounced this week, these being given in the preceding table. 





Name oy Company 


= 





Abbott Laboratories erred 
Arabam & Sapes, een et --------- 
Administered Fund... ~~~ ~>7>->7"777777777777 


on 





aetrire 


SPSRERSERS 
S8588% 


NWO ee ee DO 


Z 
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A 
$3 





—e — 








tt et ete 
SANIDEKMo oS to Som 
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Atuminum Mfe [ne (quar.)....------------ 

7% preferred ‘quar ). _. .-------cccceee- 
Amalgamated 4 Co. preferred (quar.).--.-- 
Amerinda Comp. (a 
American Alliance  imeranss (N. Y.) (quar.)..- 
American Aspha!t Roof Corp., 6% pret. (quar.) 
Americas Cun Ce. (QUO .)..cccces -ccccccee- 
American Cities Power & Light $3 class A (ome. ) 

Opt. div. payable in cash or 1-32d sh. cl. 


stock. 

American District Telegraph (N. J.) pref. (qu.)- 
American Factors. Ltd. (monthly)-..--.------- 
American Fork & Hue, preferred (quar.) - ------ 
American Furniture Co., Ine., 7% pref. (quar.)- 
American Home Products (monthly) ecoeeeeess 
Am rican Light & Traction (quar.)......------ 

PRUEINTON TRUER) 4c eocnccccccsécoccocceesses 
American Bee, 20; GRRE) cancccceenncessses 

Preverred (GG .) . . . ccccccescccccccccecece 


5% cumulative preferred nema } htt bowens 
5% cumulative preferred (quar.) ~--~-------- 
aan Vaper Goods (‘0 7% pref (quar )- 
American —. & Standard Sanitary Corp.- _ 
PROREITOR (GEE). -caccccccgesceocscocccesce 
American Rollins iii as pref. (quar.)-.--..- 
American Seal-Kap (Dela. Nplate aia 
American ee & Be so coccecscstcse 
PrORNTOs GOGEP.) q+ «ccccccceccogocacescoese 
American States Utilities pret. @.-B.) ccoccccocs 
ES Be Gi kcsctntvtetbsetinanenee 
American Tetep. & Teleg. Co. (quar.)...--.--- 
Americas Thermos Bottle, class A& B (quar.). 
Ce Uh Se ca cnd amdenoctebebsunes goee 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting pr. preferred- - 
Amparo Mining OOD «oo as wudiegeising wid 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co........--.------ 
Andes ny ng DE snusdomntsiadaaebonne 
oe 3 SRE py eae 
PR MD. coavasccdndockdétasuevens 
SP .: ia cenesbhotiasbandse shebd 
Aro Equipment Corp... ..-.....-------------- 
Artiloom Corp. 7% pref. (quar.) pic itinianeied 
Associated Dry Goods 2 O00 6 nc nedbeeenapecee 
Associated Te:ephone Co.., wy A PS 
Atlantic City Electric Co., 6% pref. (quar.)..-. 
Atlantic Rayon Corp.. $2 rior , (quar.). 
Atlantic Refining Co., pref. (quar.)-......---- 
D> < a db ntedisbitndadoebanounedannned 
Atlas Powder Co., preferred (quar.).......--- 
Axelson Manufacturing ek setttiitn Dade dh Shabani ieen-ds 
Dt Ss incicnapeneenecaeneeeeonee 
3 yt it ak athena aba s 
Bald nCo. SO % 7 (quar. ) EI TI 
pucone Rapes: Le {aver : es nied semaines 
a ydro- foots (te sn ena 
Bank of America &BLA Bi, CE Do wetescos 
Preferred Gnieta, a oan. hy oe ain aS 
pastes En G20; CRPONIEED ocaccoccucceseces 
artgis Bros Co. PR aa ae 
) ath Power & rege . Class A (interim)... 
Bayuk Cigars. Inc., t preferred (quar.) ...- 
Beatty Bros.. Lid..6% 1 > re 
Bell Teiepnone Co. (Pa.) (quar.).........--.-- 
Bell Telephone of Canada (quar.)...........-.-. 
Berland Shoe Stores (quar.)...........-.-.-- 
 . 4 |) > seeeEeseeaensys 
Biltmore Hate Ltd. ( Dee ig ee EI 
Birdxboro Steel Fou ry & Mac SE ni epenie ands 
Sewn owe tin neh bheseaeteddanmhen 


ee ee 


(quar. 
Bos.on Edison Sh RR 
Kos on Woven Hose & Rubber Co., common..--- 
Bower Roller yr ROS REE RE 


ith:(tpp bebe eh eenderdeonnesenes 
Brantford Cordage SG GUND Doscactocecs 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. (quar.)...........- 
British-Columbia Power, class A ( op 
British Colombia Telep. Co. 6% 2 Si (qu.).- 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit, com. (liquid.)-- 
See neral Corporate & Investment News 
section for a complete yom yoy of this za: 
Buffalo Niagara & Eastern a ist pref. (qu.) 


Calgary Power 
aes ore oD awe. Pal ilantincseéned 
preferred (series of 1927)...----------- 
Californie recting lana aie li an ee ORT 
Preferred facer ET EEA I ITS 
Calumet & Hecla Consol. Copper Co........- 
Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd........---..2- 
Canada Maiting Corp.. Ltd. 7 '% no non cum. pref- 
Onnade Northern Power Corp. lh pre peste 
Canada Wire & Cable. clase A (quar.)---------- 
Canadian Bronze Co., Ltd............-..-.-. 


Preferred ( ) 
Ce. «own apenageboocs pos 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse, preferred (quar.). 
Canadian General er ¥ ¥ 5 wbadacen i dllbsanhi 
“a oo WEEP) encece 


7% cumulative ist . preferred (s.-a.)_. - 


Celotex Corp. 5 + AE: 
Central Arulrre Associates fot’ adeousaeess 
Central make is tok ao) ie a deth cetinned 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric eas" Jansacocad 
Central Investors Corp.........-..-.-.------ 
Me yt Kansas Power O6., 7% pref. (quar.)_..- 
Central New ow Vouk Pc SEY _— Se aeadcnecn 
Central Paper (initial quar.)................. 
Cen Power oe oO Pret. . . - en eww ewww one 





t Dock 

Century Ribbx Rivbow Mills, bes Pakeoadocen 

le Pasco Copper Corp..........-.....-.- 
Chemical Fund. fee. ERTL TES: 
Chickasha Cotton Oil (special) ............... 
i nee cer iaennancnnnitinkened 
SLT E ST nN 
City Title Insurance Co. (quar.)............- 
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Volume 151 
Name of Company Name of Company 
Postal Terminal & Realty Co Hershey Chocolate Cor , Seed. ovabbiin boa 
64% meres (quer titancaascsne SNS NN quar > ape Mem mes sp tlbbauseetd 5)Oct 
Cleveland Cincinnat Chicago & St. Louis Ry.— Hibbard. Spencer, Bartlett & Go. (mo.)..-.--- Oct 
oes ae bite peaiipidadliaatite miata bil io y DE Pub died aeavdaasdbdsusaiacuat , 
Clinton Water Works Co. 7% pref. (quar.) Holly I bois We GOEP.) . . caccwuclectoncbs 
Colt’s Patent Holly Sugar >. Dreferred COND 36cccevavkdied Oct. 
umbia Gas & Electric Corp Homestake M i SERIE RE eR , 
6% cum. preferred series A (quar.)_....__-_- Horder’s. 1 ge Gea cidhteiamavetacdeht sahara 1/Oct. 
; =. preferred (ser. No. 4%) (quar.) seaiiinhibel Hormel (Geo. a eo ee Sept. 
. preference (quar. Preferred c’ ass A (quar). .......-.-.------- Sept. 
Columbia 1 Pictures Horn & ee Co. aN. ¥. DEER.) o amiigrmnadan Oct. 
Columbus & a. Obto Household Finance Corp. (quar.).....-.--.--- Sept. 
$644 preferred (quar.)_................ edbatis Run POG BRP Dn... dock concascocsowecnse 15|Sept. 
Commercia! Alco hots. . 15 Howe Scale, preferred Geom enaual) seueveubdite Oct. 
Commonwealth & I Nov. 1 Hussmann-Ligonier (quar.)....--..-.......-- Oct. 
Commonwealth Investment Oo oh ti tase eee ae 1 Hutchins Investing pd 57 preferred eipiasncspelan 15)Oct. 
Commonwealth Utils. Corp. ox % pref. C (qu.)- 2 Idaho Maryland Mines (monthly). ...__------ Oct. 
Community rere it De hanennmmnecnbeaaia a Imperial Chemica] Industries, Amer dep. rec... Sept. 
Conn (C. G.). L 5 EE LORELEI EEC 15/Oct. Incorporated ND. 53 daw acctmnanceban cea 1/Oct. 
Connecticut 2 at 7 Corp. (s.-a.) 15 , Pe, od cncinwooumnbgeweic Oct. 
Consolidated Car Heating (quar.)...--.-.--.- 15.Sept. 30 Indianapolis Power & Light..............---- ‘ Oct. 
Copuemeeres Cigar Corp. 6 SG % a pref. (qu.) . 1fOct. 15 Interchemical Corp- A «TN SAEED ES . 1/Oct. 
7% a. prgenzed | RE RRB BA asa 1)Nov. 15 6% preferred (quar.)..................... - 1/Oct. 
Consolidated Coppermines-__..........----__- 5|Oct. 2 a ervester Ce: CRE) onvsseubed . 23/Oct. 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) pref. (quer. Diese 1|Sept. 27 ial in ok wcikad watinknts dcadted . 15)Sept. 20 
Consolidated Laundries, pref. (quar.)_....._.- . 1JOct. 15 maeentionl Metal Industries. pref. (qu.) ...-- Oct. 
Consolidated Oil Corp. ......-....-.---eeeee . 15)/Oct. 15 Ds ths: wibin ih abide gedweddur ead Oct. 
Corn Exchange Bank Beets (NE Do cccccadacs 1/Oct. 18 en (eb. wo wudnnodedbopeds Oct 
n Products Refining (quar.).._..........- Oct. 4 Fa naeecti aaa eet a tear ¢> | Oct. 
I aie as inte serene ; 4 International Nickel of Gi 5% preferred (quar.)_- Sept. 
a tt rbivenamechssdacciiokhe es | International Nicke of Canada pref. (quar.).._- Oct. 
i a chiseuiinas tae 13 Payable in U 
NN a crise enscswibwieicsintnitdis werd 11 International Waalteves < a $34 prior pref__- 
Dayton Rubber Mfg.................-..-... 1l Interstate Department Stores pref. (quar.) . _ - - 
let netting a nakaudekewt 11 Interstate Home Equipment (quar.)._-------- 
Debeuture & securities Corp. (Capada)— ET heeft Lite, dna react nein Mennein ale 
peut-enstel nethnbbes <osabeuis - 23 Investment Foundation, Ltd.,cum. pref. (qu.) -}. 
itn chiniadinwdndebesa .15 Cumulative Sopred dibdesnquemunia sultan 
Dentist's Sa Co. (N. Y.) (quar. a il al idetieeal . 26 Investors Fund O, Inc .....-..--.-.----.----.. Oc 
Denver Union Stockyards preferred (quar.)--~-- - 20 Iowa Electric Li he ra Power Co., 7% pref. A_.|t874%e 
Deposited Insurance Shares A & B Ai, , + acted .14 6% % pref Dai dm iUaereuencumitnnireituds t 
aes Mbp étvheedaasiavdinadasiéounse 5 DE ene newdissbenntsdscdesucee 
i Ct) TUL, we sanssabcudeeede .27 fron Fireman Mfg. common V. t. c. (quar.)---- 
Detroit Gasket & ‘Manufacturing Sl nbueehakls 5 IXL Mining (quar. ea lenialiimanehigrniiagin wines ati he a 
Detroit-Hilisdale & Southwestern (s.-a.)....--- 20 Jones & La in Steel, 7% preferred......--.-.. 
Detroit Michigan Stove_............-------- 5 Kaufmann Department Stores.........-..--- 
_.. . | 2 se SRtiip ilies eee 5 Kellogg Switchboard & Supply...-.-....------- 
Diamond Match Go. (quar.)..........-.----- 12 PO, GED. oe. oe kiniegpedwatin 31% 
f (somi-ean > Sprechnceeaentt See HE POT Lew -Thomas 7% special pref. (quar.).----- $13 
Distillers Corp.- mas peeterred (quar.)....- 15 is Ine. preferred (quar.)_.-..-.----- 314c 
Dixie Home Stores (quar.)_.......-.....---- Kencuel Utilities, 6% pref. (quar.)..-------- $1% 
vor A ad Co —ae-' cedbbonntwonsenonde Addison G. Gold Mines (interim)....--.-..- 5c 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. _.............--- Keystone Sestedinn Funds 8-1 (s.-a.)...------ 62c 
Doehler Die Casting ( ND on ccdsatiicaeiae Series OEE 2 eileen a eR aE 12¢ 
indies anon aca ehumiineneet Kirkland 1 “AS Gold Mining (s.-a.)-.-.-..-.---- 5c 
Domestic Finance ceunenesebel a oe 6 orn. 2a.  bnwedatneoedil lc 
Uemisics Oilcloth & Linetoum ¢ Aad Ltd. (quar.) mate Cor BS EE RY SCE ERS 10c 
Dicieetiadihin ss En OM cioeenmeaimenns cere Ome wite Kreuger (G.) gy ORT ek eee 12%ec 
ma. Tar & Chemical Co., yrs < oo (qu.) proger Grocery & evel tan 7% Vat (quar.)...-] $1 
minion Textile Co. preferred (quar.).....-.- Landis Machine preferred (quar.)...........-.- $1 
Se nnn a dcotwenunddecusatas pene Bryant, Inc., 7% pref ( (quar necineiiiasinael i 1%% 
Preferred (a 3 eee gee ndorf United Bakeries, inc., was Madodé 1 Oct 
du Pont (E. |.) de Nemours pref. (quar.)_----.- aa. yr (ES RR aN TE 50c 
Duquesne ay, 5% preferred (quar.)........- fe A eens eaEscene 75e 
Electric Bond & Share $6 preferred (quar.)..... es Lakey Fou Pt PD. asap pomivetinipninigh® t 20c 
Pt <n oeeebebanecoencaee oe Lawrence Gas & Electric Co. a hs 75e 1 
Electric Household Utilities PRM Ee . 25 Lawyers Title Insurance Corp., 6% pref. (s.-a.) bs) 5}Oct. 
EI Paso lectric, preferred A (quar.)..------- 15|Sept. 30 Lazars (F. & R. Fae Gas: (OGRE Sinn c dctcideeoau 25c Oct. 
0 eo on eposmeswounseusen 15 .30 Lea Fabrics, I Sekaiwoneduedelsctuddtadabns 75e Oct, 
7 Cn. nesbhenuscnidubsasoes 15|Sept. 30 Lee Rubber & “Tire bp 60 o cpuccegecenresasecsse 75¢ Oct. 
Employers Group Aagsoc. (quar.)......-.--.-s- 31j)Oct. 17 ein Portland Gemens (GNOP Jowweccestsuave Oct. 
Emporium Capwell Co. 4 % eee (quar.) _ 1/Dec. 21 Preferred ( 1 DDE « a cchemeciipnineuwe renin Dec. 
Se See BD GIDL. co ceepmenscscsacecee . 1/Oct. 15* | Lerner Stores quar.) bentpneecwtuntsie shoei Oct. 
Eversharp, [nc., new 5% poet GE dnc cntede -2-41 |Dec. 15 Preferred erred (quar [th immmmemmanial adie ddd Oct. 
New 5%, preferred Ti Sommehswensdstnhed 4-1-41 | 3-15-41 Lexington T ephons p pr - louse ); am baniedinaa Sept. 
Fansteel Metall urgical Dorp. preferred (quar.). Dec. 18}Dec. 14 Liberty Loan Corp; $3 iateptaisha epee Oct. 
Farallone peciiag Ce. (quar. Raiandastidinaaddids Dec. 16|Nov. 30 dese National t ife bey, Go. (quar.)....- Vet. 
Peereerty adenine enbeeeehenennssdbbebe Mar. 15|Feb. 28 EE EE i cchbqcwsncetéoncotowen Nov. 
mers & Tradere Lite Insurance (quar.).....- Jan. 2/Dec, 11 Preferred ( (quar pee Sooapquepoooyonceeeeesee Dec, 
Pola Services Finance Corp. (quar.)....-.-. Oct. 15|/S8ept. 30 Litue Miami RK. - — capital (quar.)_. Nov 
6% preferred (quar.)........-..-.....-.-- Oct. 15|Sept. 30 Special _Guaremess (GURP.) . - o < ccwesecocecs Nov. 
tits Pn. «sas,ecsiassickedieos Oct. 31)/Oct. 21 Loew's. .. 86% preferred ‘amie. Joscoseseee det. 
tt Cl ctavoscentenceetaess soos {jOct. 31/Oct. 21 Lowell Hlostrie cad titimn reat Oieunoesne Jct. 
a... snesdducabebaves be Dec. 20)Dec. 5 Lord & Taylor 2d D Datnawe chee dct. 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., 6% pr. pref. (qu.)-- Nov. 1j/Oct. 16 Louisville Gas & Electric ao % referred (quar.).- sept. 
Wiene's DED ib aanccosescscntoseseouss Oct. 25/Ocs. 15 6% preferred (quer. Guncccesesoosetososus Sept. 
CIE I, scnconcducpsesacasessbe Oct. 25/Oct. 15 5% preferred (quar.)----..--------------- Sept. 
Fireman’ 's Fund insurance (quar.).........-.- Oct. 15)Oct. 5 Lasepenemaee Dh cidwakweebehinenswiediiiles Oct. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber...... ...-...------ Oct. 21/Oct. 4 metal nc snnchnentnerenenonnt Dec. 
First National Bank (Toms River, N. J.) (qu.)- Jan. 2/Dec. 26 on, etal products 6% preterved (quar.)..-.- Oct. 
First National Bank of Jersey City (quar.)..--- Dec. 31|/Dec. 23 S paras » CREP Jovesoecesene 15) Sept. 
Fish rit i. SiGe te ore aL aS te sr: _ Ses: ‘ — 30 McCall Breferred (quar i tie al " Oc. 
man Co tome : % i EIN IR 3 . 
vers Pitt Brewing_-_-_-_-~- pcre i goats: asta Oct. 25/Oct. 15 McColl-Frontenac Oil, preferred (quar.)....-.- 15|Sept. 
Re i ee. on eunhnneuee Oct. 25/Oct. 15 McCrory Stores, 6% ‘erred (quar.).-...-.-. - 1/Oct. 
Foundation Co. (Canada)...................- Oct, 18/Sept. 30 MeIntyre Porcupine Mines...--...-....----- 2|Nov. 
tert Grain & PRs oscnuneladbibéeesa = SS eee ~~ eyes eee 2\Nov. 
> a panpesneneaagnrtenecmee Nov. iloct: 1s Metatian ern -weornrocnocnesers * jlost: 
D anehemanenambadedilbade ov. mi BUEP Ja caccvcgccccccssccccescce ° ° 
 ~ Brush a aaa D 24 Soaawtgde sdaeeelel Nov 1/Oct. 21 Magnin (1.) g Co preferred (quar.)-- 15) Nov. 
ibid sin ubtacedsvceudlsobadbiatota« Nov. 1/Oct. 21 Mahon (R. C. paioes A pret. (quar.) ....-...--- 15|Sept. 
Fundamental Investors (quar.).............-- Oct. 15/Sept. 30 $2.20 preferred (quar.)........----.---.-.- 15|Sept. 
- } } eee eeeeeeer at To Oct. 15)/Sept. 30 Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc...---..---------- 15\Oct. 
Denver Co. (quar.).---.-----.------ Oct. 21/Oct. 10 Manufacturers Trust Co proterred (quar.)..--. 15|Oct, 
(q ST ok laiieistact mabiptnepen eeanananaie Nov. 1/Oct. 21 Marchant Qofoeans Machine Co...._.--.._- 15| Sept. 
Se ok anrascesenucusensuue Oct. 25|Sept. 20 Maritime Telep. & Teleg. Co., 72, % pref. (quar.) 15|Sept. 
Pence Gore 5: SEEPS DPI OS FFF FS Oct. 15)Oct. 1 CS GN oda oponvbssutsccuiiinebce 15|Sept 
General Foods $4 is preferred heer Nov. 1/Oct. 10 Marshall Field & Co. Dlnea<sapdsensheatl 31/Oct. 
General tant dd RSE: Jan. 1/Dec. 15 Massachusetts Utilities - ope (quar.)...- 15|Sept. 
I, Shona s cacecnccsscoeccoscs Oct. 21/Sept. 30 Maytag Co GED cccccsceseeve - 1jOct. 
in anecenanconssennsece Nov. 1/Oct. 10 Ci Ns ates nocaseuacouscbots . 1/Oct, 
General Motors t Corp. preferred (quar.)... ..-- Nov. 1/Oct. 7 Mercantile Corp.— 
Genera! Outdoor Advertising class A (quar.)...- Nov. 15|Nov. 6 &% preferred a.» cocceccococccccccoccce 5| Dec. 
I a a oe a wes Nov. 15i|Nov. 6 BPETIICE (GER .) - ccc coccccsecce- cocce 5| Dec. 
General | ae pen Equipment Corp............ Oct. 15|Oct. 7 Merchants & Manufacturers Security A & B_-_ ~~. 15|Oct. 
General Tin Investments ---_............---- Oct. 15/Oct. 1 Partic. preferred a Vinbeeenoentineesencdl 15/Oct. 
Gillette Safety Razor. pref. (quar.)_....... .. Nov. 1/Oct. 1 artic. See Ste. GET.) wncgessogessses 15|Oct. 
Gim ° ccs achenntlnat esl Oct. 25/Oct. 10 Metal & Thermit Corp. preferred (quar.)_....- . 23) Dec. 
Glen Alden Dla tehneadnnecccinbbtnegit Oct. 21/Sept. 30 Michigan Ges & Electric 7% prior lien. ..._.._- . 1)Oct, 
Golden State Co., Ltd. (quar.) ...........---. Oct. 15/Sept. 30 Prior on ign eedqnccoccoccencseunccosas . 1/Oct. 
De ne cosstitae te 50c |Oct. 15)Oct. 1 Mich a Silica SN Pnacesapoceccstocssoctud . 23) Dec. 
Great A n Insurance (quar SUD seunesteidiliiadtiae 25e |Oct. 15\/Sept. 20 Midland - $2 preferred ..............- 15/Sept. 
t Power Co., Ltd., A pref. (quar.)...| $1% |Oct. 15/Sept.30 Midwest Pit ing & Su eee aS 15) Oct. 
Gey Gis eed GN, BNE) o cen cccccs peccssece 50c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Mississippi Power & OT Speer . 1)Oct. 
Guarantee Co. of North Amer. (quar.)...-_--- il % |Oct. 15)/Sept. 30 Missouri Gas & Electric Service............... $1 15) Sept. 
Di ihhdhbdthinel nn enaneshenoogntocanse 1$2% |Oct. 15/Sept. 30 Modern Containers, Ltd. (quar.)........-...- 20¢ 2| Dec. 
Halle Bros. Co., seeeeee Sates.) Oa ETE! 60c |Oct. 15)Oct. & Bin a 044: 60064000s$o0Qereccesaseccccee 10¢ 2) Dec. 
a Beciaetea B.S 258F ie ne ae 25c |Oct. 31/Oct. 16 54% ane erred (quar.).........| 181% - .2|Dec. 
Hanna (M. A. ) Oo. weececoapepeccces: (quar.)} $1% |Dec. 1/Nov. 15 Monongahela ater Co. 7% pref.(qu.)..| $1% . 15)Oct. 
Hanners Oi) Co., common.._.........-....-- 2c |Dec. 15 Toe saaee. CS B..casapmnccosavus 5c . 15)Oct. 
Harbison-W alker Co. pref. (quar.) - 14 Oct. 19)Oct. 5 Monsanto Chemical Co. pref. A & B (semi-ann } $34 . 2)Nov. 
Harrisburg Gas Co. 7% pref. (quar.).......... a Oct. 15|Sept. 30 Montana Power Co., erred (quar.)...... $1 . 1/Oct. 
Phin t-chetchhessenasebooe 25e |Oct. 15/Oct. 1 Montgomery < is ty. CO. Cr. Jénkencoasce 17 Ke . 10/Oct. 
Harris -» Preferred (quar.).............-. $1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 25 penne 5 fA 3 ecncescesessecsesses Oct. 15/Sept. 
Hartford Blectric Light... ................. 68 %c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Montreal Lig gut. i “Heat _ Power Consol. (qu.) -- 37¢ |Oct. 31)|Sept. 
at . of Amer. 644% proturred (quar.)._..| $1% |Oct. 25,Oct. 14 Montreal Telegraph Co... ...-......-...---. 55c |Oct. 15/Sept. 
Hawaiian Sugar Co. (quar.)_._...-.........- 15c |Oct. 15\/Sept. 21 Montreal eee My ere rs] Oct. 15/Oct. 
ees | Industries, Inc., fquer-} iain eaninaiibats tabaci 20c |Oct. 25,0ct. 4 Moore (W Go. (quar.)....... 1 1-2-41/ Dec. 
Hecker Products SS Seecananpapeienes ie pat 15¢c |Nov. 1'Oct. 10 Beereets Genes S O0s « cade ccccccecsccccceses | §0¢ |Oct. 25/Sept. 
Hercules Powder Co., preferred ON} seuiepigaie, 1%% ‘Nov. 15 Nov. 4 Morris (Philip) & Co. (quar.)...............- | 75e 'Oct. 15'Sept- 
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: When . Holders Per When | Holders 
Name oy Company Lan SE Record Name of Company Share | Payablejof Record 
Plan Insurance Society (quar.)----.----- Dec. 1/Nov. 22 St. Louis Bridge, 6% 1st pref. (s.-a.) --------- $3 |Jan. 2)Dec. 15 
Me Dt Diablo Oil Mining & Devel. (quar.)--~------ Dec. 2)Nov. 15 3% second preferred (s.-a.)_-.------------- $1% |Jan. 2)Dec. 15 
eas te anneadsnmesnbsinad le |Dec. 2/Nov. 15 St. County Water, pref. (quar.)--------- $1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 19 
Mountain States a SO ET SS eae ce |Oct. 21/Sept. 30 San Aatenio Gold Mines (s.-a.)....---------- 7c |Nov. 5/Oct. 21 
5% or yy + °° ay @ &°}8# Seether Eee 3c |Nov. 5/Oct. 21 
Mountain State ‘legraphi & Telegram (quar.)-- 1 Oct. 15\Sept.30 San "Dress Consol. Gas & Elec., pref. ee. 7 Oct. 17|Sept. 30 
Mutual Systems, I RR: POR APE Oct. 15|Sept. 30 Scott Peper Co., $4 cum. preferred (quar.)--- Nov. 1/Oct. 21* 
8% preferred (quar SPE CL I Oct. 15)/Sept.30 preferred (quar.) . ..--..----------- $1 |Nov. 1)Oct. 21* 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro. Seeres a oe ie le ee Oct. 25\Oct. 15 Seattle Brewing EE OO. cosncvssesccess 4c |Oct. 15/Sept.30 
SS Oct. 19)/Oct. 10 , Inc. (special) OE SE ae 25c |Oct. 18)Oct. 4 
National Automotive Fibres_--.--...-.-------- Oct. 15|Sept. 25 ee emaamnaindl 10c |Oct. 18)Oct. 
on nn eeenweeeebebad Nov. 1/Oct. 28 Sheep Creek Gold Mines (quar.)--.-.---------- t4c |Oct. 15\Sept. 30 
rE co nmasennaseeanere Oct. 15\Sept. 10 RL EES qa aa Pa tle |Oct. 15|Sept. 30 
ati 1 Bond & Share Corp...-...-.-------- Oct. 15|Sept.30 Sierra Pacific oe oars nasi Agpestnelneduen thal tina 40c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
National Brush (quar.).......-.... ---------- Dec. 16/Dec. 2 I Ce as nanmeonneethnene Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
National Cash Register... .-.--.-.--.-.------ Oct. 15\Sept. 30 La Mines, aed.  Gusbec) ll ene iiiteel Oct. 15|Sept. 30 
A a Nov. 11/Oct. 31 Premier Mines, Ltd___.___----------- Oct. 25)Oct. 5 
National City Lines $3 preferrred (quar.)---~--- Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Simmons Hardware & poet 5 eating) ntednarts \% |Dec. 9) Nov. 25 
fees A (Quar.)... .. --oncc-ccceccccece=- Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Simms Petroleum Co. (liquidating) - -----.------ 50c |Oct. 15/Oct. 1 
National Distillers Products (quar.).-..------ Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Simpson Cob, ) Led of ee eS ree $3 |Nov. 1/Oct. 17 
National Folding Box Co. toutes) a i i Noten Nov. 1/Oct. 25 Simpson's, Ltd., 644 % preferred. _.....------- $1% |Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
National Food Products Corp. cl. A (quar.)__--.- Nov. 1/Oct. 18* | Sivyer Steel Castings..............---------- 50c |Oct. 15)Oct. 5 
ee Can cnapandatoagngesengees Oct. 15|Sept. 30 Smith (8S. M DE, GND nncnesgnenégels $1%|Nov. 1|/Nov. 1 
Natsonal Funding Corp., oom A .) B (quar.)--- Oct. 20)/Sept. 30 Smith (Ho ) Paper Mill ate (quar.)_. sits Oct. 15|Sept. 30 
National Lead erred B toner a aiihe een pie Nov. 1/Oct. 18 South American Gola & & Platinum Co-.--.------ 1 Nov. 20|Nov. 7 
National Manufacturers & Stores ‘8554 pf. (s.-a.) Oct. 15)Oct. 1 Sou. Indiana Gas & Elec. Co., 8% ~via 1.2 Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
National Money Corp., class A (quar.)..-..---- Oct. 15)Oct. 1 South Pittsburgh Water Co. #4 uar.)..- 3! Oct. 1§)Oct. 1 
$1 preferred (quar.)..............------- Oct. 15)Oct. 1 pref ia ie tt eet ae 1 Oct. 1§)Oct. 1 
National Power & Lighi $6 preferred (quar.) - - -- Nov. 1/Sept. 30 Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. (quar.)-..| 374%c¢ |Nov. 15|Oct. 20 
National Steel Car Corp. (quar.)..-....------ . 15|Sept. 30 a tin tina taldied 37 Ke |Oct. 15\Sept. 20 
Neisner Bros., Inc., pref exred (qua Speer Nov. 1/Oct. 15 . "> peepee gate 34%c |Oct. 15/Sept. 2 
Newberry (J. J.) Rea ty Co 64% pre’: A (qu.)- Nov. 1/Oct. 16 Southern Calif. Ses’ 6% preferred (quar.)..---- 37%e |Oct. 15/Sept. 30 
ee SO) 5 cecenneseerscoses Nov. 1/Oct. 16 ee i um ninamadinaendié 37 %e |Oct. 15/Sept. 30 
Newport News Shipbuilding ethan illetetllas as than ee aah Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Southern Canada Power (quar.)---.---.-.---- 20c |Nov. 15j)Oct. 31 
preferred as ai di cn entnline Nov. 1/Oct. 15 it en tnaeornonedaaia $144 |Oct. 15|Sept. 20 
OW TOle Bel BED OO. occ cacscccccudccccscecs Nov. 1/Oct. 14 es Indaan Ges & & Electric Co.— 
ew York Auction $e SRO ELIE OIE Oct. 15)Oct. 1 , §  °}»+\g °°") ee $1.20 |Nov. 1)/Oct. 15 
BE BE BES Cv cwccccecccuccccéoccece Oct. 15|/Sept. 20 mS New England nd Talephone Co. (quar.)--| $1% |Oct. Sept. 30 
Niagara Fire Insurance Ast pe SRST SE APICES Oct. 15)Oct. 4 a os cn nhac doinaninedt $1 fs Oct. 15)Oct. 8 
Niagara Hudson Power, Ist ee. eae Nov. 1/Oct. 15 2, SIRE eRe. 7 Oct. 15)Oct. 8 
Sad preferred ED in, daa cn niteinntn del al Nov. 1/Oct. 15 i nkkans scncnkebiesconsénwan 15e |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
1900 Co class A A ony Di in ee nd ns le Nov. 15iNov. 1 a i a ee 3 ly |Dec. 14|Nov. 30 
Norfolk & Western Ry., erred (quar.).. _-- Nov. 19/Oct. 31 Seu (E. RVs & Sons $5 pref. ser. A (quar.)_-- 1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
North Penna. Gas Co., $ prior poet. (quar.)-.- - 15)Oct. 1 Standard Brands, Inc. (preferred sya DT Jeopoes $10 Dec. 16|)Dec. 2 
North River Insurance Co. (quar.)..---------- . 10)Nov. 23 Standard Fire Insurance Co. (N. J.) (quar.)__- 75e |Oct. 23)Oct. 16 
Northern ——. BE Ec wnnctacsotuane Nov. 1)Oct. 15 Standard Fruit & Steamship Corp., part. pref-.| +75c |Oct. 15)Oct. 5 
Preferred mat), POLLEN Si IE EIT LIM Nov. 1)Oct. 15 Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, pref. (quar.)..----- $1% |Oct. 15/Sept. 30 
Northern Tn 0; ublic Service 7% preferred - . 14\Sept. 30 Standard Products Co.........-.------------ 25c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
— a bt Te Ln alls ahdmrapiins dna wi ith i Oct. 14'Sept. 30 Standard Wholesale Phosphate & Acid Works-- 40c.|Dec. 14)Dec. 5 
niin kn abtitmacihobwascenws . 14 Sept. 30 Stanley Works preferred (quar.)__....-------- ec |Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Northern Ohio Telephone common... _.---- Oct. 15 Sept. 27 State Street Investment ton) (quar.)_..--- 50c |Oct. 15)Sept. 30 
“—o Ontario zowse Co  oiandasutaabnndad Oct. 25 Sept. 30 techer-Traung Lithograph 5% (quar.)...| $1 |Dec. 31|/Dec. 14 
at cnn mtbend eee Oct. 25 Sept. 30 Steel Co. of anede TR ae Be oral abies th do mee al 3%c |Nov. 1/Oct. 7 
Nort ern States, ower (Dil. ) 7% pref. (quar.)_- t. 19 Sept. 30 Pref ee chanel 143 %c |Nov. 1/Oct. 7 
6% preferred ( (quer ai os wie sine Oct. 19 Sept. 30 Strathmore Pa ro. 6% , preserved aS: 4 |Oct. 15/Sept. 28 
Northern States Power —. ) pref. (quar.)_-_- Oct. 15 Sept. 30 ullivan Consol. Mines, Ltd..........--.------ 3c |Nov. 1/Oct. 5 
Northwest Engineering Co_...-..-....------ Nov. 1\Oct. 15 Bun Glow Industries othing es i i acacia 1234e Oct. 15/Sept. 30 
Oahu Sugar Ltd. (monthly) SS le AT, Oct. 15,Oct. 5 Sc asuaeesonenenonaee 2 Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Ohio Service Holding Corp. ..-.-.-------....... Nov. 1/Oct. 15 8 STR Aarie ar peingapeapee age 37\%c |Nov. 1)Oct. 15 
Old Colony Trust Associates (quar.)........--- 15 Oct. Super Mold Gerp. in ne aaials 50c |Oct. 21)Oct. 5 
Oliver United Filters class A (quar.)........--- Nov. 1/Oct. 18 Superheater Co. (quarterly......---.--------- 12}c Oct. 15)Oct. 5 
Ottawa Electric Ry (quar.)___..____________- Dec. 30,Dec. 16 Symington-Gould Corp. -....-..-------------- 25¢ 16)Oct. 2 
rue Finance Co. of Calif. 8% pref. (quar.) -- Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Tacony-Palmyra Bridge preferred (quar.)_-~--- $1% |Nov. 1/Sept. 18 
64% PRORITGR (GER. ccccccensenccecconss Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Tegner CWE) CUED. « cccccecccccceccesece $2 Oct. 21)Oct. 10 
rent ep Ea Nov. 1)Oct. .15 ne vcd pcckededwesnaneanenness Nov. 1/Oct. .15 
Paci ic Gas & Electric (quar.) ..........---.--- t. 15 Sept. 30 Thatcher Mfg. conv. preferred (quar.)-.---.--- 90c |Nov. 15)/Oct. 31 
Pacpic Lighting Ln g 3, ERIN tip AO TBR Nov. 15/Oct. 20 Tivoli Cn a ucemmmoaets Oct. 19)/Oct. 1 
oop Tt Dis onpiboessedpebn apacod 15 Sept. 30 Toledo Edison Co., Wy, pref. (monthly) _.---.-- 58 1-3c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Pacific Public Service (Calif.) 1st pref. (qu.)_-- Nov. 1/Oct. 15 6% preferred (monthly) ......-..-...------ Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Pacific Telephone . Telegraph pref. (quar.)——- Oct. 15 Sept. 30 % pr referred 4 (monshiy} EL TL DEES 412-3c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Packer Corp. (quar.)....--.-.---.----------- 15 f Trade Bank & Trust Co. (N. ¥.) quar.) -...2- Nov. 1/Oct. 21 
Paracale Gumans Consol. Mining Co., Inc_-_--_- Oct. 22'Sept. 26 Tuckett Tobacco ita ~ peel, | aa Oct. 15/Sept.30 
Paraffine Cos. preferred (quar.)_._........_-- Oct. 15/\Oct. RSF a RU EN Ae Oct. 15)Oct. 1 
Payne an te & Supply, pref. A (quar.)...... Oct. 15 Oct. Unto n Electric Co. (Mo.), pref. (quar.)....---- $1% |Nov. 15/Oct. 31 
Pearson Co., 5% preferred (quar>  cicicaainadlll Nov. 1/Oct. 19 Union Gas Co. (Canada) (quar.)_.-.--------- Dec. 14| Nov. 20 
Peninsular Peleotone eae) a aR RRS 1-1-41|Dec. 14 United Bo Mhare 144. (quar.).......---.- 15e |Oct. 15|Sept. 30 
erred ty Mepsitnn dh nbtin dima misdheniitl Nov. 15|Nov. Union Oil (California) (quar.)........--.----- 25e |Nov. 10/Oct. 10 
St Si Dnccsccancnsnensnbetiin 2-15-41| 24-41 United Corp., $3 cumulative preference. - - - --- 75c |Oct. 17\Oct. 10 
Penman’s Ltd. \quar.)....--...--222--2---.- Nov. 15|Nov. 5 United rec & & Tool Corp., class A......--.-- t20c |Nov. 1/Oct. 19 
I i a Tae Nov. 1/Oct. 21 a cn ebeaal 15¢e |Nov. 1|Oct. 19 
Pennsylvania Power oe. yo pref. (quar.).....- Nov. 1/Oct. United Fruit ‘Co. ames: PEERS $1 |Oct. 15)Sept. 19 
sof 2} LL, essen gig BE --) - ~~ 74.—,—-1*"s ge ‘Oct, 41/Bept. 30 
on —P. Pd) senenaétmntmbinnn . t. < n ofit- ng, semi-annual)... . ° 
hy adelphia Co. {aqua arr i hehcesdoethaescea an sad iia Oct. 25 Oct. 1 United Shirt Distributors. -_..-..--...-------- 25¢e |Oct. 15)Oct. 10 
ese os 6 nn ee ciiddined 1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 1 United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.-..-.--. 25c |Oct. 15)/Sept.27 
Philadelphia Electric Go. DADs. o.cinssihdndiniedss 45e |Nov. 1/Oct. 10 United States Fire Insurance (quar.)--.------- Oc |Nov. 1)Oct. 16 
tC Mdina epcdancaccacshecene $1 Nov. 1)Oct. 10 United States Hoffman Machinery pref. (qu.)--- ce |Nov. 1/Oct. 18 
Philoo Corp.. common... ~7727272227272777777 25e Oct. 15| 5 Oct. | United States Machinery. pref. (quar.)........ Me |Nov. 1/Oct. 18 
Phoenix Acceptance Corp. (quar.)------------ 12}4¢ Nov. 1bNov. § United States Petroleu MEET Denccepcocae 2e |Dec. 15|Dec. 5 
piedmont & aaeneren Ry NE a cc nt liga Oct. 21/Oct. 5 United States Pipe & Foundry ‘Co. (quar.)_...- 5Ne | Dec. 20) Nov. 30* 
ee nc eehen cen scacucé be Oct. 1g Oct. of United States Plywood Corp_.....-._--.------ 30c |Oct. 19/Oct. 11 
Pilg im Trust. Choaten) TE ‘actahnecncdnsan Jan. 2)Dec. United States Smelting, Refining & Mining..-- $136 Oct. 15|Oct. 4 
ttsburgh F lea aa ee i a at ne eal 25c |Oct. 25;Oct. 15 PEGE GEER.) ¢ cccoccoccqcqecesqcesocss 8 ce |Oct. 15)Oct. 4 
Plymouth Cordage (quar) LL OE. 5 TR 1 Oct. 21|Sept. 30 United States: Sugar Corp., pref. (quar.)...--- 1 Oct. 15|Oct. 2 
Plymouth Rubber, preferred (quar.)-.._...--- 1% |Oct. 15.Oct. 1 erred (quar. ibiedaebacphaspadoeetonese 1% |1-15-4ljJan. 2 
lock Paper & Box 7% Dreferred (quar.) ___- $i Dec. 15 Dec. 15 ue Ati nnicpeinnendsonnhan 1 4-15-41|/Apr. 2 
Portland Gas Light Co. $6 preferred__________- t$1 |Oct. 15|Sept. 24 CT. «4nd nauaeeeneseceeedn 1% |7-15-4l\July 2 
Potomac Ed P Co. 7% Line St Ss ntinadac sie Nov. 1/Oct. 21 ted 8 ards, erred (quer.)....<<.«c<« 17\%e |Oct. 15)Oct. 4 
6% ‘Sorp. of ( re at eenadaeette 134 |Nov. 1|Oct. 21 United Wall Pa Factories pref. (quar \ > $1% |Dec. 2/Nov. 25 
ee a ing preferred qu a beer ae riag #168 loct, 15lSept: 30 bper Michiga P Vis t Go b% py pr. {qu.) i 4d Dee. 30 
Koowbitnbhigien dl . ‘ pn Power Xo au - " 
Premier Gold kt Se lipenbadaaar ase pare orgie 3c |Oct. 15 Sept. 16 eostes. Is Inc. 7% preferred (quar.) 3183 Dec. 10 Nov. 30 
& Gamble 8 ® pref. (quar.)............ $2 |Oct. 15\Sept.25 | _ 7% preferred (quar.)-~.------------------ 1% | 3-9-4]| 3-1-41 
Pros y Co., Inc., 5% pref. —, ) Cece arr. $1 Oct. 15'Oct. 6 Virginian Ry. ~preferred SS) RRR SETS 37%e |Nov. 1)\Oct. 19 
Pru ential Investors preferred Ry Grea: $1% |Oct. 15)\Sept. 30 Te semana 37%c | 2-1-41\Jan. 18 
Public Service of N. J. 6% pref. ag eae 50c |Oct. 15/Sept. 13 Preferred quar. pn ben hintaan ened 37 4c | 5-1-41/Apr. 19 
OW pret. (monthly)... . .....--ccccceeeeeee 50c |Nov. 15/Oct. 15 I< nc ckaedbubenangeonene 374° 8-1-41|July 19 
Pu Sound Power & Light $5 prior preferred_-| t$1%4 |Oct. 15/Sept. 20 Vulean Detinning. 7% preferred (quar.)..---- $1 Oct. 19)Oct. 10 
Pt? Pes nsancsacsccenccescoss 15c |Oct. 15 Sept. 28 Walker & Co., class Dina cine cébnedmaénbnnh wiiti t50c |Oct. 15)Oct. 5 
er Oats Co. erred (quar.).......<..«- $1% |Nov.30,/Nov. 1 Warren Railroad Co. (s.-a.)..---------------- $1% |Oct. 15/Sept. 27 
aesterty, Income Shares (quar.)____......__. 20e |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Washington Gas Light ERE AR RK A SAE | 37e |Nov. 1)Oct. 15 
~~ ag en Corp. Saat facet 20c |Oct. 19/Sept. 30 EE nnn. nba ninnedeonnewes $1% |Nov. 11|Oct. 31 
al ING thd on stn atin iin 20c |Oct. 19)Sept. 20 West Penn Electric 7% preferred (quar.)_.-...-- 3! % |Nov. 15/Oct. 18 
Ba Co., clase" A (usar) "cia anegeaes 50c |Nov. 1/Oct. 18 6% preferred nee ay TMT 1% |Nov. 15|Oct. 18 
ond Concrete Pile, preferred (quar.)____- 75c |Nov. 1/Oct. 21 West Penn Power preferred (quar.)_-.....---- $1% j|Oct. 15)/Sept. 20 
i Pit asnmenchancacecesahvn 25c |Nov. 1'Oct. 21 WE EE Bn scnanwccenctcocescesoscess 30c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Rayonier. Ine. : my ee ee ee #$1% |Oct. 25 Oct. 10 Western Grocers, laa. sidtthaaenesechiutedile 75¢ |Oct. 15/Sept. 20 
SY CEE ss cicusncnccccconnne atin 25e |Nov. 14/Oct. 17 ET Dn titind A inaccncecsentakéued $1% |Oct. 15)Sept. 20 
Reed (O. A.), referred A.............---| +¢50c |Nov. 1/Oct. 21 Westgate-Greentaind Oil (m8 a, nip aba atncintheve.aids le jOct. 15)Oct. 10 
Regent Knitting i SOE... « asieaiiuia ou 80c |[Nov. 1/Oct. 15 Westminster Pa >) rare 25e |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
"¢ Manufacturing panei ie 15¢ |Nov. 1/Oct. 21 Weston (Geo.) Ltd. 7 lowe. Fecodsanes $1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
Rey ubl ie Investors Fund, Inc.— Westvaco eperine, 4 2 RE 35¢ |Nov. 1/Oct. 10 
% preferred A & B (quar.)_........_______ 1l5c |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 EO aaa 374¢ Nov. 1/Oct. 10 
Republic Steel Corp... 6% cum. pref..__._-__- #$12 |Oct. 15\Sept.30 Wichita Water Co. Fa% pret. SE cancseccon« el et. 15)Oct. 1 
nove Copper & Brass, 54 % preferred_____._/$1.314% |Nov. 1/Oct. 11 Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc..-.---------- 10c |Nov. 15)Nov. 1 
nod do'isia nated odcuicadeiahdhcheksn thin in nas 2 asd $1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 11 Wilson & Co., $6 preferred. __-_------2-2_22- tis: Nov. 15|Nov. 1 
Rhode 7 a Service, $2 pref. (quar.)_..| 50c Nov. i Ocs. 15 Wigssead Hosiery Co. (quar.)...----.--------- 3 nor: : Ses Hr 
EC ee ena ov. es En oad eeageaseosasgeoce 209 cccogecese Vv. . 
Roberts orts Public} peaeees (Guar.).....cceccaccos 13 Dec. 15) Dec. 3 Wisconsin Electric Power, 6% pref. (quar.)....| $1 3 - 31)Oct. 1 
Rochester American Insurance (quar.)_..__.-- 25c |Oct. 25)Oct. 8 Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co.,44%% pref. (qu.)-| $1 Oct. 15/Sept. 30 
ra crite ate gta 25c |Oct. 19/Oct. 9 Wood, Alexander & James, Ltd., 7% ist pref-._| $1% |Nov. 1/Oct. 15 
LF ee elk nh 37%e |Nov. 30|Nov. 20 Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. (monthly) - ...------------ 25e |Nov. 1/Oct. 19 
a RR RRR eee mE te i i ee. ORs eee te. ea eeesenebeomese 25c |Nov. 1/Oct. 19 
Prefi | Mga oangeet rapt $1 |  2INov. 15 Monthly Ie cell Al sia anita ev epiieisd aes dll talent 25c 2|Nov. 20 
Roos Bros., Inc., preferred (quar.)._________. sti Nov. 1/Oct. 15 STE aii inecetieasibibeameummntinem es éuneee 25c jJan. 2)Dec. 20 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc................... $1 . 1510ct. 3 n’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution (qu.) 50c . 15|\Dec 5 
R SNE) 0 ngncqceconcccoccecececes $1 3 Oct. 15/Oct. 3 
uud Manufacturing Co. (quar .)-_._.__. 2... 25c |Dec. 16/Dec. 6 * Transfer books not closed for this dividend. 
tet tee eer) nn e)------ $1 lOct. 1sloce, 2S f Sn QaseEes of covumeatated Svtiende. 
St. , Class A preferred........- f ; ble in Canadian funds, and in the case of non-residents of Canada 
See Pn Coes A preserved. --2222-- 255 SS. eee. Se deluction of a tax of 5% of the amount of such dividend will be made. 
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Condition of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


New 


York 


The following shows the condition of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York at the close of business Oct. 9, 1940, 
in comparison with the previous week and the corresponding 


date last vear: 

































































Oct. 9, 1940 | Oct. 2, 1940 |\Oct. 11, 1939 
A sseigs— $ $ $ 
Gold certificates on hand and due from 
United States Treasury_z__.......__ 9,249,309 ,000/9,249 490 ,000/7,052,463,000 
Redemption fund—F. R. notes___.__.- 1,522,000 1,788,000 1,660,000 
i TS NE HF 88,883,000 83,741,000 79,766,000 
SS ee 9,339,714,000/9,335,019,000|7,133,889,000 
Bilis discounted: 
Secured by U 8S. Govt. obligations 
direct and guaranteed...........- 2,744,000 714,000 286,000 
Other bills discounted.........._... 3,195,000 2,949,000 2,262,000 
Total bills discounted_.._..._.__- 5,939,000 3,663 ,000 2,548,000 
er re loeneennel . pesenace 163,000 
Industrial advances..............___- 1,781,000 1,781,000 1,999,000 
U. 8. Govt. securities, direct and guar- 
an s 
ay ee eee 423,467,000! 399,763,000) 417,506,000 
NEE ARES A AS Ri 302,153,L00} 335,004,000) 395,158,000 
inctididiieteiinmemenisiettatn nnn eee? djiteeti 1 indies 64,550,000 
Total U. S. Government securities, 
direct and guaraunteed_........- 725,620,000} 734,767,000} 877,214,000 
Total bills and securities_........._. 733,340,000} 740,211,000) 881,924,000 
Due from foreign banks 17,000 17,000 116,000 
Federa! Reserve notes of other ban 2,543,000 1,854,000 5,290,000 
Uncollected items 155,694,000} 184,989,000) 156,452,000 
Bank premises_... 9,750,000 9,750,000 8,908,000 
assets...... 16,048,000 15,892,000 22,534,000 
Total assets 10,257 ,106,000 10287 ,732 ,000| 8, 209,113,000 
TAaviltttes— Piao. ee wa aii id 
F. R. notes in actual circulation..__._. 1,458,801 ,000) 1 466,079 ,000/1,199,211,000 
Depositsa— Member bank reserve ace’t. _|7,350 053,000) 7,277 ,233 .000/6,314,981,000 
U.8. Treasurer—General account....| 179,226,000) 233,485,000 77,339,000 
eae anaemia as 591,079,000} 588,914,000) 156,940,000 
Qe Mic anbensiinadenbhonsetd 412,208,000| 434,053,000) 197,361,000 
Oo 6 eee 8,532 ,566,000)8 ,533 ,685,000)|6,746,621 ,000 
Deferred availability items.........__- 139,876.000| 162,477,000) 142,158,000 
Other liabilities, incl. accrued dividends _ 1,041,000 874,000 ° ’ 
ES a ae Pe 10,132,284,000/10,163 ,115,000/|8,089,334,000 
pttal Accounts— 
CO) Le RE 51,052,000} 51,051,000 50,911,000 
Surplus (Section 7)........<-<<-- eesue 53,326,000 53,326,000 52,463,000 
Surplus (Section 13-b)................ 7,109,000 7,109,000 7,457,000 
Other capital accounts................ 13,335,000 13,131,000 8,948,000 
Total liabilities and capital accounts - .|10,257 105,000 10287 ,732,000/8,209,113,000 
Ratio of total reserve to deposit and) go |  £| coll 
F. R note liabilities combined_____- 93.5% 93.4% 89.8% 
Contingent liability on bilis purchased for 
foreign correspondents. ............. —onbl. ~ secihewen 36,000 
Commitments to make industrial ad- 
Vib acta snasteenebesocacaabere + ! 728,000: 728,000 1,898,000 





t “Other cash’’ does not include Federal reserve notes or a bank’s own Federal 


Reserve bank notes 


x These are certificates given by the United States Treasury for the gold taken 
over from the Reserve banks when the dollar was, on Jan. 31, 1934, devalued from 
100 cents to 59.06 cents, these certificates being worth less to the extent of the 
difference, the difference itself having been appropriated as profit by the Treasury 


under the provisions of the Gold Reserve 


Act of 1934 
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Weekly Return of the New York City 
Clearing House 
The weekly statement issued by the New York City 
Clearing House on Friday afternoon is given in full below: 


STATEMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS THURSDAY, OCT. 10, 1940 























* Surplus and; Net Demand Time 
Clearing House * Capttai Undivided Deposits, Deposits, 
Members Profits Average Average 
$ $ s 3 

Bank ot New York...-_. 6,000,000 13,977,600} 220,546,000 19,140,000 
Bank of Manhattan Co. 20,000,000 26,773,000 562,286 ,000 41,849,000 
National City Bank..-. 77,500,000} 69,711,900 a2,478,404,000} 189,061,000 
Chem Bank & Trust Co. 20,.000.000 57.637 ,800) 767 ,086 ,000 6,866,000 
Guaranty Trust Co..... 90,000,000! 185,796,000, 52,110,751,000) 76,955,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co} 41,748,000 40,151,100} 716,258,000} 101,172,000 
Cent Hanover Bk&Tr Co| 21,000,000) 73,554,900 c1,110,885,000| 62,255,000 
Corn Exch Bank Tr Co. 15,000,000} 21,193,100) 320,400,000) 28,580,000 
First National Bank.... 10,000,000} 108,927,600 687 , 106,000 851,000 
Irving Trust Co........ 60.000 ,000 53,435,000 699,110,000 5,506 ,000 
Continental Bk & Tr Co. 4,000,000 4,470,600 57,695,000 1,365,000 
Chase National Bank...| 100,270,000} 136,804,500 d3,069,328,000 43 ,267 ,000 
Fifth Avenue Bank..... 500,000 4,116,000) 58,684,000 3,979,000 
Bankers Trust Co...... 25,000,000} 82,445,800) e1,143,674,000 57,720,000 
Title Guar & Trust Co... 6,000,000 1,481,300 16,017,000 2,222,000 
Marine Midland Tr Co... 5,000,000 9,473,100 126,777 ,000 3,069,000 
New York Trust Co_.-. 12,500,000 28,009,000 430,365,000 37,481,000 
Comm’! Nat Bk & Tr Co 7,000,000 8,662,900 117,955,000 2,054,000 
Public Nat Bk & Tr Co. 7,000,000 10,382,700 87,135,000 52,447,000 

Tes aidan coenees 518,518,000 937,003,900 14,780,462,000 735,839,000 





* As per official reports: National, Sept. 30, 1940; State, Sept. 30, 1940; Trust 
Companies, sept. 30, 1940. 

Includes deposits in foreign branches as follows: (a) $286,404,000 (latest available 
date); (b) $67,811,000 (latest available date); (c) $2,570,000 (Oct. 10); (d) $73,184,000 
(latest available date); (e) $22,469,000 (Sept. 18). 








THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations of representative stocks as received by cable 





each day of the past week: 
Sat., Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., 
Od. 5 Od. 7 Oct. 8 Oct. 9 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 
——- 40/6 40/9 40/9 39,9 39/9 
British Amer Tobacco. 83/1% 85/- 83/14 81/3 82/6 
Cable & Wire ord..... £50% £50 £50 £50% £50 
Central Min & Invest... £9 % £9% £9% £9% £9% 
Cons Goldfields of 8S A. 31/3 32/6 33/1% 32/6 32/6 
Courtaulds 8 & Co.... 29/6 29/6 29 /- 29/9 29/3 
De Beers..........-- £3 % £3 % £3% £3% £3% 
Distillers Co......-.-.-. 56/3 56/3 56/6 56 /6 56 /6 
ic & Musical Ind 8/4% 8/6 8/3 8/3 8/3 
Pt Din athieiaooe Closed 15/6 15/7% 15/4% 15/6 15/6 
Hudsons Bay Co...... 3/3 23 /- /3 23 /6 23/6 
Imp TobofGB&l.. 101/10% 103/14 100/7% 100/- 102 /6 
London Mid Ry...-... 12 12% £12% £12% £12% 
Metal BOZ..cccccccce 65 /- 65/- 65 /- 65 /- 65 /- 
Rand Mines.......... £6 £5% £6 £6 £6 
| £7 £7 £7 £7% £7% 
Roile Royce.......... 72/6 73/4% 73/9 74/4% 73/9 
Shell Transport....... 35/7% 36 /3 36 /3 36/10% 36/3 
United Molasses...... 21/3 21/6 20/10% 20/10% 20/6 
Win cetinbectdnce 13 /4% 14/- 13/10% 14/- 14/- 
West Witwatersrand 
peabionneuneen £2% £4% £2 % £2% £2%4 








Weekly Return of the Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System 


Following is the weekly statement issued by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, giving the princiya 
items of resources and liabilities of the reporting member banks in 101 leading cities from which weekly returns are obtain 


eeeeoOor——O 


These figures are always a week behind those for the Reserve banks themselves. 


The comments of the Board of Governors of 


the Federal Reserve System upon the figures for the latest week appear in our department of “Current Events and Discussions,’ 
immediately preceding which we also give the figures of New York and Chicago reporting member banks for a week later. 


Commencing with the statement of May 19, 1937, various changes were made in the breakdown of loans as reported in this statement, which were 
described in an announcement of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York of April 20, 1937, as follows: 

The changes in the report form are confined to the classification of loans and discounts. This classification has been changed primarily to show the 
amounts of (1) commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, and (2) loans (other than to brokers and dealers) for the purpose of purchasing or carrying 
securities. The revised form also eliminates the distinction between loans to brokers and dealers in securities located in New York Oity and those located 
outside New York Oity. Provision has been made also to include ‘acceptances of owa bank purchased or discounted” with ‘acceptances and commer 
cial paper bought in open market’’ under the revised caption ‘‘open market paper,” instead of in ‘‘all other loans,"’ as formerly. 

Subsequent to the above announcement, it was made known that the new items ‘“‘commercial, industrial and agricultural loans” and “other loans,” 
would each be segregated as ‘‘on securities”’ and ‘‘otherwise secured and unsecured.” 

A more detailed explanation of the revisions was published in the May 29, 1937, issue of the ‘‘Chronicle,”’ page 3590. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN 101 LEADING CITIES BY DISTRICTS ON OCT. 2, 1940 (Ia Millions of Dollars 





























Taal Boston |New York| Phila. | Cieveland| Richmond| Atlanta Chicago | St. Louts |Minneap.| Kan. City; Dallas | San Fran. 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ s $ $ $ 
24,329 1,195 10,575 1,201 1,923 726 646 3,406 714 410 691 543 2,299 
8,785 625 3,239 475 738 284 321 993 335 201 314 278 982 
4,630 311 1,901 226 299 129 160 597 186 103 184 184 350 
297 65 82 36 8 ll 2 42 9 3 22 2 15 
446 12 328 23 18 3 5 31 4 1 3 2 16 
460 18 211 31 24 14 10 68 12 7 9 14 42 
1,220 30 199 50 179 46 33 125 57 11 31 23 386 
41 1 33 1 essence  § essed 7. cena, pict 1 1 
1,691 138 485 108 209 81 110 130 65 76 65 52 172 
628 17 | 6eébets 7. - esensel 3 250 i ~§6ebeane 18 33 2 
2,112 39 1,114 33 155 161 41 328 39 26 64 40 72 
6,540 336 2,846 326 618 147 105 1,021 150) 112 86 85 708 
2,582 53 1,480 94 136 65 66 272 72 28 76 48 192 
3,682 125 1,602 273 275 69 110 542 108 43 133 59 343 
11,646 684 6,655 487 724 213 136 1,606 235 108 198 144 456 
485 144 99 20 47 21 13 74 11 6 16 11 23 
3,307 193 238 228 358 252 211 608 171 127 319 287 315 
1,196 72 422 80 95 38 49 78 22 17 23 30 270 
21,152 1,357 10,407 1,013 1,460 547 428 2,897 502 311 552 499 1,179 
5,359 235 1,095 261 742 204 190 974 190 117 146 135 1,070 
530 13 61 47 43 33 42 138 15 2 19 32 85 
8,734 398 3,887 461 503 330 289 1,331 346 168 421 256 344 
678 18 624 5 | or 1 ccna “ye 1 18 
1 Ri scsesel cacecs] ) coscce| cccese]) cacccss 6 6sbecse] 6 seeds, 4 doedeph  cccnsd] enééed See<e- 
716 20 297 14 16 36: 10 19 5 7 3 4 285 
3,793 246 1,618 215 382 100 95 405 95 61 106 85 382 
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Weekly Returns of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 

The following was issued by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 10, 
showing the condition of the 12 Reserve banks at the close of business on Wednesday. The first table presents the results 
for the System as a whole in comparison with the figures for the eight preceding weeks and with those of the corresponding 


week last year. 





Oct. 12, 1940 


The second table shows the resources and liabilities separately for each of the 12 banks. Whe Federal 


Reserve note statement (third table following) gives details regarding transactions in Federal Reserve notes between the 
Reserve agents and the Federal Reserve banks. The comments of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System upon the 
returns for the latest week appear in our department of “Current Events and Discussions.” 


COMBINED RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS OCT. 9. 1940 



































































































































































































































Three Ciphers (000) Omttted Oct. 9, Oct. 2, Sept. 25, | Sept.18, | Sep.11, | Sept.4, | Amg.28, | Aug.21, | Aug. 14, | Oct. 11, 
- 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1939 
ine 3 s $s $s ¢t $ £ $ $ $ 
ASS 
Gold ctfs. on hand and due from U. 8. Treas.x. | 19,032,300) 18,953,203) 18,843,300] 18,756,298) 18,671,299) 18,631,297| 18,561,978 18,486,978) 18,387,980) 14,725,715 
Redemption fund (Federal Reserve notes) ---- 11,381 11,789 11,790 11,398 11,397 11,398 11,826 826 11,951 8,997 
Other cash *. ......--.----- ence eee ------- 319,347 327 ,977 347,534 344,387 i 322,814 348,390 J , 315,194 
Tota! reserves........--- aeedtunseccsoces 19,363,028] 19,293.069| 19,202,624| 19,112,083) 19,023,516] 18,965,509) 18,922,194 18,852,860) 18,761,997) 15,049,896 
“ae oO 8. Go ment obligations 
y U. vern ‘ 
direct and cuaranteed.......--...--..-.. 3,370 1,349 860 861 980 1,503 1,229 1,119 1,012 1,331 
Other bilis discounted............-..-.-.-. 4,615 4,298 3,722 3,230 4,258 4,031 2,619 ,939 1,935 5,183 
Total bills discounted... ...........-..-.-- 7,985 5,647 4,582 4,091 5,238 5,534 3,848 3,058 2,947 6,514 
lf edeeesl . secgenl senenel  ceeesas  <enegel j§§ casacsl j4§cesesel jq§.§ °segesl j§ “sense 498 
Industrial advances..............---------- 8,400 8,375 8,664) 8,612 8,630 8,645 8,553 8,561 8,545 11,803 
United States Government securities, direct and 
guaranteed: 
DED Evbbekdeassedracesescusacsaboe 1,400,100} 1,318,600] 1,318,600] 1,318,600] 1,318,600) 1,318,600} 1,319,196) 1,319,196) 1,319,196) 1,315,942 
Dl Metdtlsniiibdantsestidvcacqcecsoose 999,000} 1,105,000} 1,115,000} 1,115,000} 1,115,000} 1,115,000) 1,122,458) 1,126,732) 1,126,732) 1,245,497 
jj} (ea eee eo | lle |6|0UlUasenee fede  essesst  eeseesl ° aeameel.... @eeceel  <eeecee, 66000 203,457 
Total U. 8 Govt securities, direct and 
GURRERENNG.. oc vc cisooccsocesascsoces 2,399,100| 2,423,600] 2,433,600) 2,433,600) 2,433,600) 2,433,600) 2,441,654| 2,445,928) 2,445,928) 2,764,896 
.  . cctbebannseet 8  %essesel ji<sée6ec,  eecanel  -cascésl seadeel ~~ nencee a aw ae ee eer 
ED OO OEE. on cansseccosesese|  _cceses|  sacesel  <éacenbl Aeneas. seheeel - cessenh - .aaecesl | Seeesal.... Seenees .  esecne 
Total bills and securities. ................. 2,415,485| 2,437,622) 2,446,846) 2,446,303] 2,447,468) 2,447,779) 2,454,055) 2,457,547) 2,457,420) 2,783,711 
ES LEER ere) ee Men en! ae ore ae ee ae lhe 
Due from foreign banks_.................-- 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 4 47 225 
Federai eserve notes of other banks.......- 20,573 22,149 22,875 22,412 22,962 21,221 20,812 20,041 21,679 20,836 
WE Sn saseeccescushocecocess 689,084 768 046 694,970 851,710 " 663,469 6,584 661,319 778,624 667,636 
Dh. ona diednndiggesseanese 41,259 41,257 41,294 41,310 41,310 41,307 41,364 41,395 4l, 42.082 
Gen Gn ce cc ccecesoncccscocecesoseccce 54,893 54,679 53,547 52,713 65,117 61,230 60,191 59,326 58,754 71,118 
dient becdtdencncchborccbes 22,584,369] 22,616,869] 22,462,203| 22,526,578| 22,307,254| 22,200,662| 22,135,247] 22,092,535] 22,119,928) 18,635,504 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation... 5,479,364| 5,464,238) 5,406,985) 5,395,924) 5,393,924) 5,390,785) 5,334,240) 5,309,939 5,292,803) 4,757,812 
Deposits—Member banks’ reserve account... | 13,927,014) 13,800,205] 13,703,112| 13,624,419) 13,595,824) 13,523,861| 13,515,998] 13,418,718] 13,339,587) 11,739,156 
United States Treasurer—General account. . 579,053 678,060 792,532 90,361 761,686 791,182 813.094 889,274 940,004 403,535 
DT ahi tipicuedistibhecconabsatpoochop 1,056,401} 1,045,458) 1,011,324) 1,035,459 956,537 997,516| 990.660 867,059 841,341 444,207 
es i dadustecccconéannoceane 517,853 541,066 513,645 513,309 563,403 512,525|  %507,088 618,466 602,924 297,400 
tL. . < tn cukbocsnnaeseqgneccs 16,080,321} 16,064,789 16,020,613 15,963,548 15,877,450 15,825,084 15,826,840] 15,793,517 15,723,856) 12,884.298 
Deferred availability items_................ | 659,124 723,391 670,157 803,296 669,184 621,720 611,024 ‘ 740,963 641,620 
Other Mabilities, incl. accrued dividends... ... 3,874! 3,441) 3,653 3,137; 6,129 2,853} 3,284 2,896) 2,891 4,371 
iincnsecacebddcconcesvecsen | 22,222,683) 22,255,859 22,101,408) 22,165,905| 21,946,687) 21,840,442 21,775,388) 21,732,898; 21,760,513) 18,288,101 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Cit ttensbnccadeesececess 137,641 137,632 137,630) 137,637 137,620 137,586 137,582 137,562 137,553 135,561 
fo 151,720 151,720, 151,720) 151,720 151,720 151,720 151,720 151,720 151,720 149,152 
26,839) 26,839) 26,839) 26,839 26,839 26.839 26.839 26,839 26,839 a, 
45,486) 44,819) 44,606 44,477 44,388 44,075 43,718 43,516 43,303 35,426 
# Total liabilities and capital accounts... --.. 22,584,369| 22,616,869| 22,492,203) 22,526,578) 22,307,254) 22,200,662) 22,135,247| 22,092,535) 22,119,928) 18,635,504 
Ratio of total reserves to deposits and Federal 
f& Reserve note: liabilities combined........-- 89.8% 89.6% 89.6% 89.5% 89.4%) 89.4% 89.4% 89.3% 89.3% 85.3% 
Contingent lability on bills purchased for | 
(jj “SS. 22 iio oo. k ebecesl  egheedh i sacsed a ee eres ee eT 101 
Commitments to make industrial advances... 7,598 7,583 8,078 8,007 8,123 8,192 8,238 8,241 8,370 10,328 
—_—==—— | ——S= 
| 
| 
} 
2,929 2,606 3,418 3,806 2,217 1,579 2,316 
263 158 319 323 233 198 
474 675 734 686 688 409 
741 521 506 449 518 639 3,455 
175 131 261 270 192 233 1 
4,582 4,091 5,238 5,534 3,848 3,058 6,514 
énenagl  -seeceel § «ecctedl  casceal  e66eneh  é00en 232 
‘eestal «mbesl #é<«esechel ‘écacecsl jcseleel |§§ coapee 93 
hi aeeke ~Chdkgeee ) OER acaba “eed. Gaeened 99 
Masia ~ @edesel .- «hassel: . epesesl |‘ emeitieall ~~ wences 74 
caus ‘tines Saeed” Recent “eecdial°" enone: <eeaad 498 
1,661 1,598 1,568 1,596 1,565 1,545 1,503 1,395 
115 136 253 209 173 200 136 120 
305 311 138 163 242 243 309 407 
304 205 269 258 298 297 150 1,191 
6,279 6,362 6,402 6,419 6,275 6,276 6,447 8,690 
8,664 8,612 8,630 8,645 8,553 8,561 8,545 11,803 
winealh. |) ehemih .dennesl  .nckeadl--eeteesl commu _. seamen 29.137 
toi: tel  Cbeeaet eseesel . essecal © debsaal i <Seesen 48,940 
inet) teen... taeetl |jsmestidlie.. messed... @epneel. mabe 125,380 
92,500 tt sien  - geseaal saeeaeh eeeasel . @emmee 105,748 
2,341,100) 2,341,100} 2,433,600 2,445,928) 2,445,928) 2,455,691 
2,433,600) 2,433,600) 2,423,600 2,445,928] 2,445,928) 2,764,896 
i eee a a a =—=——— 
Federal Reserve Notes— 
Issued to Federal Reserve Bank by F.R.Agent| 5,771,996) 5,732,623) 5,703,707| 5,692,745) 5,688,926) 5,639,131| 5,623,589] 5,607,570) 5,588,093) 5,033,080 
Held by Federal Reserve Bank.............. 292,632 268,385) 296,722 296,821 295,002 248, 289,349 4 295,290 275,268 
In actual ciroulation..................... 5,479,364) 5,464,238) 5,406,985) 5,395,924) 5,393,924) 5,390,785) 5,334,210) 5,309,939] 5,292,803) 4,757,812 
Collateral Held by Agent as Security for 
Notes Issued to Bank— 
Gold etfs. on hand and due from U.S. Treas... | 5,844,500) 5,830,500) 5,806,500) 5,796,500) 5,790,000) 5,739,500) 5,723,000} 5,683,000) 5,685,000) 5,138,006 
a 6,485 4/226! 3,079 2,744 3,844 4, 2, 1,625 1,543 2, 
United States Government securities.........)/ -.....|  -.-.-. ecccnn] scence] cacece| cecess] sacccel codecs]  seeae-| cnnace 
0 ES ey ae 5,850,985! 5.834.726] 5,809,579| 5,799,244! 5,793,844] 5,743,700| 5,725,537! 5.689,625| 5,686,543! 5,140,440 
***Other cash" does not include Federal notes. ¢ Revised figures. 


Reserve 
certificates given by the United states Treasury for tae goid taxea over from the Reserve banks when the dollar was devaiued from 100 cents to 59.06 


These 
cents on J. a. 31, 1934, these certificates heiag worth less to the extent of tie difference, the difference itself having been appropriated as profit hv the Treasury under 


provisions of the Gold Reverve Act of 1934 
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"Three Ciphers (000) Omitted 
Federal Reserve Agent ai— Total Boston |New York| Phila. |Cleveland|Richmond| Atlanta | Chicago | St. Louts |Minneap.|Kan. City| Dallas | San Fran. 
ASSETS s $ s s $ s £ $ s 8 $s % ' 
Gold certificates on hand and due 
from United States Treasury_._.__ 19,032,300)1, 169. 758\9,249,309| 971,735/1,257,907| 511,989] 355,492/2,941,244| 465,688] 302,136] 410,477| 266,253/1,130,312 
Redemption tund—Fed. Res. notes__ 11,381 1,606 1,522 706 676, 1,663 894, 1,339 296 445 538 594; 1,102 
kD Nea eg, 319,347} 33,019 88.883 26,201 19,853 18,763 14,398} 37,352 14,169 6,463 16,951 12,263} 31,032 
pital reserves whe ES 19,363,028) 1,204,383 9,339,714) 998,642/1,278,436] 532,415| 370,784.2,979,935| 480,153} 309,044] 427,966] 279,110,1,162,446 
Secured by U. 8. Govt. biligations, 
and guaranteed........._ a. oe 2,744 111 133 50 2 | Deke 50 79 146 40 
Other bilis discounted.......__... Gan” wsadha 3,195 158 82 22 152 96 86 85 334 319 86 
Total bills discounted......____ aa 5,939 269 215 72 154 111 86 135 413 465 126 
ey eee 8,400} 1,120) 1,781 2,411 371 822 261 269 5 270 214 253 623 
U. 8. Govt. securities, direct & guar 
Obs eseecotecnsoccenasece 1,400,100; 100,056; 423,467) 117,715) 140,503) 72,498} 53,161] 158,121] 58,867| 39,032) 66,504) 53,334] 116,842 
Seliilindidinidacnctieinainasatindith ce! 999,000} 71,391) 302,153} 83,991] 100,251 51.730) 37,932] 112.821 ,003| 27.850] 47.452] 38,056 ,370 
Total U. 8S. Govt. securities | | 
guaranteed........ 2,399,100) 171,447| 725,620) 201,706] 240,754] 124,228] 91,093) 270,942] 100,870 66,882] 113,956] 91,390] 200,212 
Total bills and securitied__....____ 2,415,485, 172,567] 733,340 204,386] 241,340) 125,122 91,508| 271,322) 100,961) _67,287| 114,583] 92,108) 200,961 
Due from foreign banks.........--~ 47! 3 is! 5 4 2 2 6 1| See's 1 1 
Fed. Res. notes of other banks______ 20,573 919} 2,543 1,000 1,455] 1,727| 2,394) 2,219] 2,040 759| 1,338 583| 3,596 
Uncollected ttems.................. 689,084) 64,563) 155,694] 47,303} 74,220] 63,161 29, 367| 99.196] 40,706' 20,581| 32.809] 26,846] 34,638 
Bank premises......-.-........... 41,259} 2,847| 9,750] 4,488} 5,436] 2,488] 2.002] 3.258] 2.423 1.374] 3,097 1,121] 2,875 
Slstinsidicatitieumensenecal 54,893] 3,686] 16,047] 4,574| 5,957] 3,143 1,971, 5.789} 2,136 1.548] 2,440] 2.770] 4,832 
NS 22,584,369] 1,448,968] 10257106|1,260,398 1,606,848| 728,058, 498,028|3,361,825, 628,420] 400,593; 582.234| 402,539)1.409,352 
LIABILITIES 
y R. notes in actual cireulation.._ . . 5,479,364] 445,368]1,458,801| 376,547] 502,077| 253,404] 176,523/1,174,900| 203,729] 151,671) 197,398] 89,112] 449,934 
Member bank reserve account... __ 13,927,014| 824,209|7,350,053| 672,486] 877,091] 334,524] 224,388/1,887,697| 315,787] 169,106| 278,594] 219,104) 773,975 
U. 8. Treasurer—General account.| 579.053] 32,706| 179,226] 32,311) 45,925] 27.198] 25.9501 ' 59,026] 27.677| 32.194| 35,027| 32.115] 49,698 
os Tether the caps 1,056.401| 49.749] 591.079] 71,071| 67.445! 315184] 25.383] 87,026) 21.756) 15.955) 21.031] 21.757] 52.965 
Other deposits.................. 517,853} _ 7,189] 412,208] 26,215} 8,037] 4,179] 4,835] 7.676] 7.888] 4,332} 8,666] 2,803) 23,825 
ee 16,080,321] 913,853/8,532,566| 802,083| 998,498] 397,085] 280,556|2,041,425| 373,108} 221,587| 343,318! 275,779| 900,463 
Deferred availability ttems___.______ 659,124] 64,388] 139,876] 47,966] 71,870] 61,786] 27,658} 99,209] 40,134) 17,821] 30,649] 25,951] 31,816 
Other Mabilities, incl. acerued divs___ 3,874 414 1,041 404 419 129 172 422 130 162 145 165 271 
Total Mabilities..............___. 22,222,683, 1,424,023 10132 284/1,227,000 1,572,864) 712,404] 484,909,3,315,856| 617,101] 391,241| 571,510] 391,007,1,382,484 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Ra ee 137,641} 9,333] 51,052) 11,884) 14,066] 5,340} 4,677| 13,937] 4,164] 2,952] 4,423] 4,157] 11,656 
Surplus (Section 7).......----.----. 151,720} 10,405| 53,326, 14,198] 14,323} 5.247| 5.725} 22.824, 4.709] 3.152] 3.613]  3,974| 10,224 
Surplus (Section 13-b)._._.....-..-. 26,839} 2.874) 7,109] 4,393 1,007| 3.246 713 1.429 538| 1,001 1,142 1,266} 2,121 
Other capital accounts............. 45,486] 2,333) 13,335] 2,923} 4,588] 1,821 2,004] 7.779 1,908} 2,247 1,546] 2,135 867 
Total liabilities and cap.tal aceounts|22, 584, 369, 1,448, 968 10257 106] 1,260,398] 1,606,848] 728,058] 498,028 3,361,825] 628,420] 400,593] 582,234) 402,539 1,409,352 
Commitments to make indus. advs_._ 7.598! 728 1,041 982 617 509! 14 417 50 136 4' 2,742 
erp aye ery erg oer a a Less than $500. 
FEDERAL RESERVE NOTE STATEMFNT 
Tatee C1phers Wud) Umutea 
Pederal Reserve Bank of— Total Boston | vew York| Phtla. |Cleveland|Richmond| Atlanta | Chicago | St. Louts |Minneap |Kan. City| Dallas San Aan. 
Federa! Reserve notes: $ s $ $ $ s s s $ s s s s 
Issued to F. R. Bank by F. R. Agent! 5,771,996) 464,006 1,542,688] 394,967| 523,224) 265,924] 192,266 1,204,620) 216,735] 156,532| 205,293] 97,042] 508,699 
Held by Federal Reserve Bank....| 292,632| 18,638| 83,887} 18,420) 21.147] 12,520) 15,743 29,820, 13,006] 4,861 7,895] 7,930] 58,765 
In actual circulation........._. 5,479,364| 445,368|1,458,801| 376,547| 502,077| 253.404] 176.523|1,174,800| 203,729] 151,671| 197,398]  89,112| 449,934 
Collateral held by agent as security 
for notes issued to banks: 
Gold certificates on hand and due 
trom United States Treasury....| 5,844,500} 470,000 1,555,000} 400,000) 524,500) 275,000) 195,000'1,220,000| 219,008] 157,500] 210,000] 99,500) 519,000 
PU tdivcnscchensbensee See. . seek | 5,662 aaa cue Reeser a= 70 98 Gael date \ dabess 
Total collateral............... 5,850,985' 470,000 1,560,662' 400,218 524, 500 275,050 195.000 1,220,008 219,070' 157.598 210,387' 99,500! 519,000 
United States Treasury Bills—Friday, Oct. 11 THE PARIS BOURSE 
Rates aucted are fer dinesuat ot wanton The Paris Bourse, due to war conditions, was closed from 
q er _ ‘ June 11 to July 30, on which latter date the Exchange was 
opened for limited ‘trading. However, since the reopening 
os | 4a Bia | _Asted =| no quotations have been obtainable. 
Oct. 16 1940...._... 0.06% | ..... Dec. 4 1940....... 0.06% | ..... 
Oot. 23 1940 vee 0.06 % --e-- || Dee 11 1940....... 0.06% assis 
Nov. 6 1940.2.2..2.| 0.06% | 22277 |] Dee. 26 tb40.22222.] 000% | 22277 THE BERLIN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Nov. 90 1990-22222] 008% | iizz.|| Jan. 3 asatizzzzz_| ogee | 222 Closing prices of representative stocks as received by eable 
Nov. 27 1940...... 0.06% | ..... each day of the past week: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Om. Oct. Oct. 
5 7 8 9, 10 36 
Quotations for United States Treasury Notes-—Friday, | ,iegemeine Elektrisitacts-Geselischatt(6%)181 180 we fey 178-178 
Oct. 11 Berliner Kraft u. Licht (8%).......-.-.--214 214 213 214 212 211 
. Commers Bank Deemeuacesocesoosese “161 Ley io ‘3 4 4 
" s ’ ; , Pse » ae Deutsche Bank (6%).............------ 
Figures after decimal point represent one or more 32ds of Fn Rt “Wii ia ia ion (488 
espe... I ™. W)C. on SS ER eitiencencenees 144 143 142 139 137 
Farbenindustrie I. 8%). Stitvend seestialion’ 195 196 195 195 193 191 
Reichsbank (new shares)............-- ~--121 121 121 121 1290 «120 
Int. Int. Siemens & Halske on). i anatencintinmamnntedl 254 255 253 254 253 253 
Maturtty Rate | Bid | Asked Maturtty Rate | Bid | Asked | Vereinigte Stahiwerke 0%) sdeieimanidttiaindianed 139 140 140 140 138 ~= 137 
bes. ieee 1B) 124) sara. aks] EB | We 
Mar. Sie ona 2, 
Jume 15 1941... ig| 101.25 101 37|| Dee. 18 16 to4--- 146% 102 22 102 24 ENGLISH FINANCIAL MARKET—PER CABLE 
Dec. 15 1941..-/ 1 1022 | 102 4 ||Mar. 15 1944...| 1% 1 
Mar. 15 1942... ins 102.23| 102.25||June 15 1944...| %%| 100.30 101 The daily closing quotations for —- a. at week 
Sept. 15 1942.../ 2 104 | 104.2 ||Sept. 15 1944.../ 1% | 102.2 | 102.4 | as reported by cable, have been as follows the past wee 
Dec. 15 1942... 1a % 103.30} 104 /||Mar.151945...!| %%! 100.16] 100 18 fry Poa a. " 
Od. 5 Oa. 7 Oct. 8 0. 9 Oct. 10 ae 1) 
Silver, per oz.. Closed 237-164. 237-16d. 237-164. 23544. 23 7-16d. 
Stock and Bond Averages ; Gold, p. fine oz. 1688. 168s. 1688. 1688. 168s. 
Console, 2 4%. Closed £74% £74% £74 ai £74% 
, gg > ; i r “Tey ive British 4% 
Below are the daily closing averages of representativ¢ —} J ee mee 
stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange | British 4% ' : 
Nat'her Dow dieks & Oe.: 1960-90... Closed £112% £112%  ##£112% ###j<£112% #£112% 
as compi : s«& ef ; . : . 
at ; The price of silver per ounce (in cents) in the United 
States on the same davs have been: 
tocks Bonde : 
.- Bar N.Y. (for. 34% 34% 34% 34% 3434 3434 
‘ 10 10 S. Treas “= 
Rate 30 20 15 | Total! 10 | First second | 10 Total yh mined) 71.11 71.11 71.11 71.11 71.11 71.11 
Indus-| Ratl- | Unit | 65 | Indus-| Grade | Grade, Utilt-| 4 
trials | reads | thes | Stocks Raue | Ratls | thes as 
Oct. 11_| 131.04] 28.74) 21.56) 44.26) 107.44) 93.53) 49.50) 109.35] 89.96 United States Government Securities on the New 
Oct. 10.| 130.39] 28.60| 21.45| 44.04] 107.33] 93.43) 49.50] 109.40) 89.92 _@ “ 
Oct. 9.; 130.54] 28.56 21.40 44.05 107.36 03 55 49.46 109 34 89:93 York Stock Exchange—See following page. 
Oct. 8.| 131.31] 28.52) 21.5 4.25| 107. ‘6: , ; . 
Oct. 7.| 133.51] 28.91] 21.82] 44.95! 107.44| 93.96] 50.88] 109.35| 90.35 Transactions at the New York Stock Exchange. 
Oct. 5.| 133.90! 29.20! 21.99! 45.16! 107.40! 94.18! 51.09! 109.25' 9043 | Daily, Weekly and Yearly—See page 2161. 
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NOTICE—O 
account is taken of 





DAILY, WEEKLY AND YEARLY 
Occupying Altogether Sixteen Pages—Page One 


Oct. 12, 1940 


Stock and Bond Sales__New York Stock Exchange 


United States Government Securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
Below we furnish a daily record of the transactions in Treasury, Home Owners’ Loan and Federal Farm Mortgage 


bonds on the New York Stock Exchange during the current week. 


ash and deferred delivery sales are disregarded in the day's range, unless they are the only transactions of the day. No 
such sales in computing the range for the year. 









































































Corporation ‘ 
Quotations after decimal point represent one or more 32ds of a point. 
Datly Record of U. 8. Bond Prices Oct.5 | Oct.7 | Oct.8 | Oct.9 | Oct. 10| Oct. 11 Datiy Record of U. 8. Bond Prices| Oct.5 , Oct.7 | Oct.8 | Oct.9 Oct. 10 \Oct. 11 
el 108.24! 1 adh See 
Treasury High aiken pe BS: shaun Joe a Treasury High) eat! Fae Mi eee mae 
4s. 1947-52....--.--- \Tow- ee “ot ecadl “Gee ee aoe ag See eres ieee 108 24 son [ioe bos 
| Close meson and cane eons sand core \Close} oanicit ----| . babe oe ba sone 
Total sales in $1,000 units. _- ee Pete - nike kok ae bse akes Total sales tn $1,000 untts-_ -- wind maieeatl 1 ed ulin otha aaah 
High eatin ated nail fe _---| 113.28 High) jase ain nna ARPES ‘nica ee 
ee eae ks pe eat Baers Tet Seem Fe SK COUR, -cnsnsadens 8 one: Tiana pate: ter: era ee 
Close} ---- on-- enne — ----| 113.18 guste cates tn 08800 Napa coco coon] se ----| seas atte 
Total sales in $1,000 units. _- eee Se ES Rae saad 1 sales tn $1, wntts-..|  ---- ethnl oan Sere ee 
{High ones walene ----| 114.20 salts cone (High) sone eer coos a Peng namie 
CEs, EP Ee canncesaee Low. siaial TRS oe eee | (ff —s 2340, 1949-53........-- Law. ated 21; ---- ses. See2e sania 
Close ee ee an aa |e weed Close | ----| 106.21 woud oo. a awake 
Total sales in $1,000 untts_..| ..--| ----| ---- ee oe: Total sates tn $1,000 wnsts. _-| rere ----| 198 951 eile seid 
Si abe Ciemee Biba Ec be He 50-52 les =~} """"| 7777) 306:22) 106.15| 106.15 
3%, 1941-43.....--.-- hs 2oein gest! sack a | o4 mals 234s, 1950-62. ......... Ma) once] -n--|  ----| 100.38) B08-18) ee 
Close cao Sate ----| 103.13 ae % baad | Close | — ----| Ff — eo 
TUOS oiee Go $1400 eae. -. gi sain PP SERN *5 oie EWE: See Cee Ce EP cael eine one Sessa saad 
Hig SF ar Poe ee abe nat ees ees es ees ee ; 
3%s, 1943-47........--. Low. ge : ES RFR: tows jtvl 3960. 1063-G8.. cccssccss at \aasek hao! sided ee ee eg! 
Close paws ESS aed aiean nll -' Close, a when seca saat ENS 7. 
Total sales tn $1,000 units___ ae con sie. ad ‘ ean Total sales tn 00,000 oe. corel score! ares ----| scares! ae af 
a ion. pee BAe Tee Cea | Gace Sige 2s, 1954-56........-- Low.| ..-.| 104 104.4 ~22=| 103.27| 103.23 
ee mea meee Close) ----| 104 . 1044 oe 103.27 103.23 
Total sales tn $1,000 units. __ “T° + aah asl ais 4 Se Total sales in $1,000 units... wok: aie 
High| 108.15) 108.16 18 , 45. Set 
3340, 1943-45. ......... lew. 108.15) 108.16} 108.18; 108.18} -—- ol Pe 48 oo ----| 105.26] 105 24 
Close| 108.15! 108.16} 108.18) 108.18 naked oer Se, BOG. cocadecdeccosii w. déals ala 105.27 ----| 105.26] 105.24 
Total sales tn $1,000 untis___ TL! 2 2 35 Rie coat Close oxee ----| 105.27 ----| 105.26 105.24 
nn” eased res _..}| 109.12} 109.12) 109.13 Total sales tn $1,000 untts. .- _— ---- 2 ~~~ =| 1 1 
3s, 1944-46.......... Low. aE. Saiaaa _.--| 109.12} 109.12) 109.13 High sino pea ----| 104.25) -..-| 104.20 
Close} ----| ----| ----| 109.12) 109.12) 109.13 2s, 1948-50--......-.-- Low.| ----| ----| ----| 104.25) -.--| 104.20 
Total sales in $1,000 untts. _. ee ah nee *1 1 1 Close oone sions sacot SOO.Re ----| 104.20 
High] 111.28) 112.1 _---| 111.30] 112.1 | 112.1 Total sales in $1,000 untts__. PR. =-a-! soxa'| 1 awe. 3 
336s, 1946-49.......... Low_| 111.28] 112 ~_--| 111.30] 112.1 | 112.1 {High _.-.| 102.4 102.4 01.30} ____| 101.25 
Close} 111.28) 112.1 _---| 111.30] 112.1 | 112.1 28, 2066-66. ccaccccecns Low. oo--| 103.4 02.4 | 101.30} _ __} 101.25 
Total sales 4n $1,000 untts.__ 1 oD pee 3 9 8 \Close| ----| 102.4 | 102.4 | 101.30} ..| 101.25 
High a aad Re -o--! 112.21 Total sales in $1,000 units __- ade 1 3 1 AP Be: 13 
3s, 1949-52_.......... Low.| —---| 112.31 pea parole __.-| 112.21 Federal Farm Mortgage (High| ----| ----| ----| ---- ae ae: Gike 
Gunst etien Oe i. Se, |. Saeed. cece vaca eee 3348, 1944-64........-.- aot bina’ steel “Shad > abe Ge, ‘sale 
8 ¢ — we 1 sli satis éé 23 eece wece ogee eeon ewltes awe 
oa was ad OE SE REI, SATE BED Sh er Ce ee ps ges “| sovaal -77"| rae 7777 
pe eaacenesnde Low. asa 111.11 ates wane sibieias oe cece ence P evbe .25 —* 
eo. BORE wccuh aoe Peir4 3s, 1944-49. ........... nk, aie \mmen 107 38 winded EE ead 
Total sales tn $1,000 untts___ yk 1 yi sue = “i Ga. wwex aovwl: eee cnan Dee “wink 
High} _.--| 111.20; -...| 111.14) 111.17] -.-- Total sales in $1,000 untts...| ----|  ---- evan \ 
BB, 1963-06... cccccccccce Low.| _.--| 111.20] -...] 111.14] 111.14 wil es SE, cotal SGU soak ° as30n “eocal”” sasn 
a Close} ....| 111.20) --.-| 111.14) 111.14) ---- - 1942-47. .........-- tee. cone oe. 3 sida” ‘eanall > sien. enen 
Total sales tn $1,000 untts___ area 9 iw 2 2 me nedcl & ‘einai otue peta a oilies 
Higb| 109 109.3 | 109.2 _---| 108.31} 108.25 Total sales in $1,000 untts...| ---- -*.i) “aie sib: oo 
2%s, 1955-60. ......... Low.| 109 109 109.2 ___-| 108.29] 108.21 9 Dn. neal aecdl “spel. dalek decal’ = eae 
Total sales 4n $1,000 Close| 109 109.3 | 109.2 ..--| 108.29] 108.21 Ee Low. prtuige ps seh amet pete sat ce 
& im $1, untts._. 1 nae 5 10 amie webs aed apon need ae 
High wi : 109.0" eRe pend San. «ice B Total sales in $1,000 units... peal arewi cio me ay pi BRE. 
2%s, 1945-47.......... Low.| —..--| 109.9 eS Beep oe rope Loan i ctdel whee acaat Me Secul | Soee 
Fetes eales én $1,008 Close} _. 109.9 eS Ces Fes . Series A, 1944-52__.. lew. crpet eeees Mieege: A. edad’ as 
2%s, 1948-51 mH a . msi: lg en. oe —itedZ, “at "Sea o 
8, 1948-51.......... iw. ian pe aa tf oan q ames ' OE ey 
een ONIN. ipeee (mere Mirren Mion Mien Mrrooe llimamiebenaremas | SE Ry Bes ie 
High| ___.| _.--| 108.22) 108.17| 108.11] 108.8 Total sales in $1,000 untts...| ---- eben iS dusk madd 
248, 1951-64.......... Low. ~~"| 777] 108.22] 108.17] 108.11] 108.7 A she GA Ree ee 103.7 “pees SF mere 
Total sales in $1,000 ae asee -<-- tee eT 108.11} 108.7 4s, PET ccccccenes te ape Ae rae 1087 ee ene: 
3 tn 91, units... iia i asa 35 9 aqet seins eelioe : Hil eo ree 
High} 107.31) 108.5 _...| 108.1 ____| 107.23 Total sales in $1,000 untts...' -...| -...'  ---- Teepe 
2348, 1956-69.......... Low.| 107.31) 108.5 .---| 107.30 ikcat Uae * Odd lot sales. ¢ Deferred delivery sale. {~ Cash sale. 
iide tne | Se oe AR Note—The above table includes only sales of coupon 
High| _...| 107.30] __--| 107.24] 107.18} 107.13 || bonds. Transactions in registered bonds were: 
2348, 1958-63. ......... Low. _.--| 107.30} -.--| 107.20] 107.18) 107.13 OE Se 8 ak. ocd cenccdesedcucsttbebonsen 108.18 to 108.23 
Close} __..| 107.30} ----| 107.20) 107.18] 107.13 Se ne ee nunendesebeseouucs 109.6 to 109.6 
eds ee ee ee ed eS 106.5 to 106.5 
2%s, 1960-65. ......... {tow. 107.24 107.26 107.25 107.19 107.20 107.13 United States Treasury Bills—See previous page. 
Toset cates 0 $1,080 unae | °° 24 aa an United States Treasury Notes, &c.—See previous page. 
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LOW AND HIGH SALE PRICES—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT | Sales STOCES Range Stnce Jan. 1 Range for Previous 
wimtie Sor Basts Shar 
Saturday Monday Tuesd Wednesday , Thursday Friday the aay ake ” = henna — ws tan 
Oct. 5 Oct. 7 Oct. 8 Oct. 9 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 Week Lowest ) Highest 
$ per share | $ per share | $ ver share | $ ver share | $ per share | $ rer share | Shares share share 
187,57 | "56% 5844] *56q 58%] 757 S8ig| S712 584g] 58 5844] 500| ADott Laborntories....Ne par * 33 Apel Zils Rept 
121 135 *121 135 |*121 135 |*121 135 |*121 135 |*121 135 | ...__. 434% conv pref....... 100 129 Apr! 14912 Sept 
*37 3812) *361g 3812] 361g 361g) *363g 4733| *361g 4735) *361g 47% 10 | Abi & Straus.....e par 3312 4912 No: 
47 48 | "36:2 48 | *46% 4812} 47 47 47 47 | *47 4712 200 | Aeme Steel Co_.......... 25 Big 561g Oct 
pt . 553 oo 5%) 5ie 5lg} Ble Ble] #553 *553 5%, 1,000) Adams Ex --<2--N0 par 6ig Aug) Ili Sept 
{ Ilg 21%) *211g 22 | *2119 22 211g Qllz| *201g 2119} *20% 2112 300 | Adama-Milifis _..____- No par 19 Sept; 25 Mar 
hr 15 | *14% 151g] 14% 14%] *1419 147%| 14% 14%) 15 15 300 | Address-Multgr Corp..... 10 15% Sept} 271g Jap 
2 42 41 41%) 40 41 39%, 4033) 40 40%) 40 405s) 8,000 Reduezion Ine. .... No par 4514 68 Sept 
2 %& Ig Sg) gg] ig 5g *lg Bg *1o _ Feneere: Alc Way Ei Appilance__ No % llg Bept 
MR ENek Biel Bide waded duane. cont dies asad bees seabed acta Alabama & Vicksburg Ry - 100 
*45g 43, Abs 4%) lg dlp] 4g lg] #435 4%) dlp tn} 5,400| Alaska Juneau a Min. -10 “te Dee to = 
n" sus lig 13) by 5g Bg ag +5g 1,900 | ae Ne par 53 July 2 Sept 
® 11 = 114} 101g 11 101g 10%; 1053 11 10% 11 2,700 5% % Di A with $30 war. 100) 5% 2012 Sept 
. 8 aoe oat 10 9% 94) 9 9 91g Dlg) *8% 93% 800 5% % pf A without war. 100! 41g Sept; 18 Sept 
} S 181g 191s| 17%, 185s) "1712 19 18 18 18lg 182 600 | $2.50 pror conv pref. No par 8 J 2312 Sept 
— 3g _22's 22%} 2lig 22 21lg 2153] *21lg 22 22 221s) 2,000/ Alghny Lud St’ Corp._Ne par 14 28% Jan 
eon Oe Genet OO -acend "ON ctech TER non Ge. - aati Gcskes Alleg & West Ry 6% gtd_. 100) 52 May| 69 Sept 
. re 934 *9lg 934) "97% 10 10 1019} 10% 1053} 1,700| Allen Industries Ine. ......- 6% 11% Ocs 
65 6 165 165 | 163 164 | 16212 16212] 161!2 163 | 163 163%) 1,700| Allied & 15lig Apr) 20012 Sept 
se Ot 9%} *9% 9%) * 97%} *9%, 7%) 9% 9% 975 200 | Alllea 10 A 147% Sept 
a _* = im i ie *12% 13 #123, 127%| *121g 12% 300 | Allied Olg A 15lg Sept 
2 8 2 7 71 7! 71 R 
*67 70 | *68 7012] *69 701g! *68 7O0Is| *68 7015 *68 705 Bice Say A n° ine 
35. 35 | 3414 3453) 33% 34 | 32ic 33 | 32% 33 | 32% 33%] 3, 28, Apr 48% Jap 
tome i rile BR la IR i Be dl dl 12% Apr| 19% Jan 
4 2 4 2 4 1g} *1q) Bgl F1Ig = Dg) -2 Le 
"1253 14%] *134 16 1314 13% | *121, 15° #128 16. +13 ° 155 13°74 21 Bept 
46 46 | *44% 46%) 44 44 | "43 «#45 4219 4219! *4212 4312 5 A 7412 Sept 
*15 15%] *15%4 15%) 15% 15%] "151g 16 | *155, 16 | 1553 15531 400 16 Apr] 2413 Sept 
591g 50%) 59% 60 | 5712 59 | S7le 58 | 58's 58% 58 59%) 4,600 a 47 Dee 
77a 8 | {7% 7%] iz 7%) «7g 7%) 7% 7M) 87Se 7%) 1, 9% Sept; 17% Jan 
a2 43'' 43 43 '' 43° 43! 43° 43 | #4312 45°! 4412 45 46% 60 __ Jas 





* Bid and asked prices. no sales on this day. 


t In receivership 


@ Def. delivery. 


7 Cash sale. 


r Ex-div. 


» Bx-rig dt. 


q Called for redemption. 
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Jan. 1 
- STOCKS On Basis of 100-Share Lots 
PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT NEW YORK soos 
LOW AND HIGH SALE PRICES— Prides EXCHAN . 
Tuesday , Wednesday Oct. 11 
Saturday ——— | Oct. 8 | Oct. 9 Oct. 10 4 
Oa. 5 Oct. $ ver share American Bosch Coro.._.___ 
hare | 9 Der share | $ per share one Am Brake Shoe & Fdy_No par 128 
$ ver share | $ per s : 612 *614 3612 534% conv pref__..____ 100 
36° 38 | aris arial 39 2 133 Amer Cable & Radio Corp. -1 
* *13014 *12814 lly American Can....__. eases: 
*131 133 |*131 1 14 7612 17613] - "500 | Pern Oak ~~~ -n-n--=- 
soit 00° |, 908 100% 98" “1761 = Preis © Fev-.No oe) 18 May 
. 1 2 ba" 55 '| soo | “pergan Oar & Faye 
a ize, tes) tem a 54 Am Ohain & Gabie ina_We Sol 100 nae? 
28 52 a *20l2 5 conv od 112 May 
*55 56 = ait 21 2 '*110 a on nash Ge tefee 9 May 23 
21 21 _ 11219]*1101, *110 *123 Am Coal Co of Allegh Co 10| 5igMay 18 
*110 = 112!2 eae 130 » 12712 a *7 American Pee Sese--3e 41g May * 
*128 130 s *63, " Alcoh: Corp... 
= 13 a A ot 7 *5ilg prey paett.... 38 on on te 
eg) OBI Sh) Seton ore 
“5M 4) 9 *76 >par| 3lgJune 
9 ‘ oN B. 4 *76 76 #13, European Secs....Ve par 1 Map 1 
*7614 8212) *761, 2 17g *1% 45 Amer & For'n Power... No par 10%May 21 
*17s os Bl oe “412 *1 87 preferred .....--"No par 24May 21 
*41g 5l4) *41e i, lig 1lg 14lo A.....No par 91gMay 28 
is” ae leis’ sal ont 14 3% “one we Tol a8 "nae a 
Sout ol oy od oe z aren oa | Me 
*3 1312] *12 3212 American Hide -750| 23 May 
13 13 712 2 *313,4 4 Vv preferred__._... 1 21 
3414 3414] 33 yA vate 37g *31 6% con ste oom heer 21 
*414, 4 - 323,| 30 r5A%, American Ice. .......- 100} 18 May 23 
*30 833 +4 561s] *55 55 15g 6% non-cum ---No par| 3 June 
*55 5612] *55 155 * 15g 15g 21 Amer I fl nn 1) 12'4Sept 13 
Se +193, *2014 3% Amer Invest Co of Ili new. 41:4May 31 
*19%, 2l1le *103, 41 4 34, *12 5% conv pref._..... No par 10 May 22 
"3% ls as 1215] #12 mJ "45 Locomotive. 38 May 7 
*12 =1212 *45 . 70e 701s! 3's00 |  Perann Locometive...Ve 10 May 
#45 “me win 144% 7012 Auer aes S iereaee ee 5S] 12, Mav 18 
15% 16 | 15t2 73 | 70 68 133, Amer Mach & Ste par| 12%May 28 9 
“13% 13%] 13ly idle it 13% 25s Amer Metal Co Ltd_-- 90 July 3 ? 
*13% 135g i 3 | 2% 23, 16 6% con --No par| 20%June 11 5 
= it tel a . 101 7 mony teary be oer t, Mee tS 8 
*1653 17 1 *101 *101 2253 Amer Power & Ligh a 34% May 21 8 
"98 108 "ite = 225, *2214 Oe 81°] 1000| es recern Laatt.-- 4 7 r1 
23 | *2% 3 5012 ee potent 
ale 3 soe ae 50% = 4412 Am Rad & Stand *y.No par : 
*51 5ll2g 1 2 D161 ee? | AB ees S Stand Gan'7.Wo 
°43te 1 3. & bs * 7 *150 American Roliing Mil. .._. = * 
Ny net esas 161 *147 "147 11% 4 % conv ye 50 23 
*147 161 ‘*147 12%! 12 115, 6734 merican ~~ oar 15 
1212 1255) Se 691s} 69 67% 612 American Rasa par ll 
a A —- ae A 612 ome Mn prong 1g bo par 28 
6144 61, 8lg Sig 3034 Amer Smelting May 
s 8 *8ig Ss *31 31 4014 . . _, Mr aeeaets 
43g 43%| 427 a3%) ao A. 143i5 #143 American Snuff. --_.-_-_- i 
21 2 8 55! erred .......... 
14513 oh Mele B7lel Bate i 144s 14412 ame becet Fou vome tee 
59 * 2 ig isi 1450 | Aerie peomnaeies.. 
w14dte 150l2/*14412 150t2 "5% 24% 1219 o— Stove Co_...No 100 
12% 12%| 12% i2%| ion ts 7. American Sugar Refining... 
13%, 12 ig | 4 TN) le Has] 1a, 10 “1d 14") 1.890 | American Oupee Ret No par 
141g 14 135g 731 atra Tobacco... 
i 13% *13l2 a8 = *72\g +1455 yey & Teleg Co...100 
73 15l2 162 Tobaceo....... 
via a ds, 641 1621, 16214 7434 Common class B.......- 
16312 16312) 16312 164 ‘| 975 75le 7434 6 prolerred - —— ---.---1 
774 77%) 77 7812' 77 76% 151 Am pe Pounders B “iio oar 
a | 1505 42 wey ene par 
"150 156 |*151 rf | 4%, | 43% 814 $6 Ist preferred ..... No par 
“se snl ot sal fe | opbit #9534 American Woolen. ---- ro 
7% 8©=« «87, 4 *95%4 ; a an 
A 8 96 "| *95% oe a 9 47 PR ty se & Smelt....1 
912 912! 91g ian 45% 4533 61g $5 prior conv ee reseoo~ae 
4714 473,| 47 635 57g 534 *40 lo Anaconda Copper ae per 
*61 63 6! * *40 221g Anaconda W & Cable. 12 60 
8 44%,! *38 os : lass Corp. 
*40 4434| *40 22g 22 *28 AnecborHock G No par 
225g 227%! 2215 = °28 *2914 *141g $5 div pref. __..___. 0 
528-32, $20, 5h *14 Pt -.-.|*118 Andes Copper Mining......2 
*141, 15%,’ *14 *113 *113 *1l1 sother Danes DeebE Tis bee 
*113 omar ae ite * 10%, *103, *2 er Danieis Midl’d_ 
‘at, ‘aul oa" al ee «J 291g Armowa Coals? . 
4 1 "4 *2912 #1061 & =sce 
on” R . *30 3014 ae *1C5l2 106 ! _ —— 6 prior pref.._.No par 
*105% 108 |*10512 106_ 453 4% *4314 7% preferred . .... 
4% 4%| 45 4% | “5 44 *30 Armstrong Cork 
46 46 | *4415 4615 #30 *30 *35le Arnold Constable 
*30 95 | *30 95 3512 3514 *Rle A.tloom Corp... .----Ne 
on al ae oY *Biz 5lg 7% preterred -.--.--.. 
*8lo 8%| *8ig 9 Bie *514 *82 Dry 
*5lg Bile! site “ og9 2 "82 614 6 is preterred ae 
2 102 *83 614 *70 7 preferred . . . .. 
38% 7 63, 67s one? *70 *7614 Assoc Investmeats Co. No par 
*70 75 *71 75 | 8 *76\4 *33l2 5% “<< 1 
*79i2 8212 80% aes °33te *3312 8815 Atech Topeka & Sancn w= 
*33l2 34% a =. ’ *88 884 1614 Dreferrred - . . - . .... 
*884, 89 |! gg, ‘ 1612 161g 5lig Atlantic Coast L.ne 
17 171g] 17 1714 52% 52 nm 13 AtiGaWi1ss ..100 
*52% 5312) A i3te' 13 7 | ca” 5% eee 
1355, 13t2 . tlantic ries A_..100 
cian rh "12% 14 tite 1412 | 2112 — conv eee nowole 
*16 = 162) 4 ite! 2112 BR . 10912 #10812 tas hapgevbonmpenes 
6 15g! 2 * 2 6% preferred ....... 
A 110,"|*108%5 i” ey 7 | 4814 Atiag Powder cscounnee 
7 71g) 48 48 *63 5% conv nee 
4812' 48 48 64 lo *117 tias Tack -oue 
"68, Out! "OSle O7t e117 ° 1108 #117 Ghai ele Aunts Nichols......--- 
at ae eS a 6 61g 212 oe ann-as isas creel s 
6 Ge SC Gl "215 *212 * 1653 Aviation Corp. ee he 
2% 2%h| | 2 2t) 02 16% ide Baltimore & Ohlo-=.----- 
*17 = -191g) *17% 453; 41 2 61g re 
15% Alg 4 enbee 
1% 17"| 16 37 | 15% 4 Big Bangor & Aroostook 
41g 412) 4%, 43 Big 5 9 Conv 5% preterred ew 
cia 8%) c5le 5%) Bis 912 #4312 arber Asphalt Corp. - 
*9%, 10 *9le 10 4515 *4312 10% Barker Brothers...... 
48 48 | 47 48% 107s 1012 *6% 534% preferred . . . ‘ 
10% 10%) 10% 10% 6lz "633 8 | #25 Barnsdal' OU Co.......... 
* 634! 6s 26 | *25 77, Cigars Ine. .... 
6° #25 2612 26 8 Bayuk eoaccese 
*25 2612 = Sis) 8 8 | 7% 276 ee rena anaree 
8 2712 *112% Cream Ne par 
o2Ste 29 2814 2812 4 sist hy *112%4 #23 $5 preferred w w....N 
*112%g 115 |*112% 115 °93 *23 #10514 — 
*23 24%| 23 24 *105% *105%4 +103 Cont, BE -- 
ne BR Ts Ey BR \*103 +31 pone See Fosens Co... 38 
*103 110 re - *31% Hi i © Desi Sas Ee west 
*31 32% » * 7 1l 7 Beigiap ee 
ane” 125 a % tae el  * om rs i Bendix A Indus Loan... No par 
s 4 Beneficta. 
13" 1” “ = ‘oe 3078 191g Pr pfd$2.60d v yeni 
1%} 31 19% 53\g Best & Co.-....-.. No par 
ie ts 19% 10% one “Bie * 306 Bethlehem Steel —— 
3% 7, 8 8 7 orp Ine.No par 
“3032 "Fon Site! ex 77% 123 Se Sue tie Oto 
81 8114] 79% Site, 12355 12212 *23ig Biack & yd = 
*1235s 124 | 12355 24 *23% *1812 bee & Lonsumn tas ee 
*2414 = om 2012' *19 i one Ha 1 Brothers_No par 
ie ; 2 8% 9 k. | +1715 #1155 Blumenthal & Co pref @ Cafiad tar rehemetinn 
*18 1912, 18 20 *115s *1153 *72 ? Ex-div . 
otis 15 i 83 *71 > ivery " Vew «ont * Hach sale 
83ig * delive 
Bes onthiadavy tiInreceivership. «a Def 
* R14 and aa’ ed prices: no aale 

















































































































2148 New York Stock Record—Continued—Page 3 Oct. 12, 1940 
LOW AND HIGH SALE PRICES—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT Sales STOCES Range Since Jan. 1 Range for Previous 
— ol aw eee capos On Basts of 100-Share Lots Year 1939 
Saturday Monday Tuesday ter 4 ureday CHAN' 
Oa.5 | Oa.7 Od. 8 -9 | Oa.10 | Oc.11 | Week Lowen | Highest Lowest | Highest 
$ per share | $ per share | $ per share | $ per share | $ per share | $ per share | Shares Par S$ per share 
16 «616 15% 16's) 15% 16 15% 15%) 15l2 157%) 15% 1512] 5,900) Boeing Airniane Co...._.... 5| 12% Aug 16) 28% April 
*27\4 28 2714 274) 27 2712] 26% 26%) 26% 26%) 26!2 27 1,000 | Bohn Aluminum & Brass....5| 19%,May22| 2053May 1 
oo 110 109 109 [*107 10912} 109 109 |*107 110 |*107 110 50 | Bon Ami class A...... No par| 99 May 23) 12312 Jan 3 
59le] *57 5912) *56 5912] *5712 5912] 59le 60 *56 60 70 RES Opar| 51%May22| 7014 Mar 
235i, 25%_| 251g 25lg} 24le 24le} 24le 2412] *23% 247) *23%, 247% 500 | Bond Stores Inc__.........- 1} 17%May28| 2914 Apr 
19%, 19%| 19% 197%] 19% 1943) 19% 19% | 1914 19%) 19%g 19%) 3,400| Borden Co (The).........-. 15} 17 Junel 241, Mar 27 
185g 184) 185, 18%) 18%, 185] 18 1843} 18 1812} 18'g 1812} 4,100 Ww. De wcccece- 5| 12%May21| 25% Jan 3 
*14% l%ml *1l4g) 1% 14, 14) *lig 14] *1ig 14) *1ig = 14% 100 | Boston & Maine RR..-.-... 100 1 May 18 2% Jan 4 
3512 a *35 3512] 3514 35%) 35 35 *35 3512] *35 35%, 500 | Bower Roiler Co....5| 26 May22| 371,May 
5 "4% «65 5 5 74% «65 4%, 43%) *4% 5 300 | Brewing Corp of America... 453May 23} 7 Maris 
l1lg 1145 11 = 114%] 10% 111s) 1053 105%) 10% 10%) 10% 11 3,200 | Bridgeport Brass Co...No par| 8 May21| 13% Apr 29 
22 622 221g 2214) 2lig 21%) 2012 21 2053 20%) 20%; 214] 5,600 M -No par| 1344May22| 23% Apr 8 
*36\2 38 *3612 38 *36% 38 *36%% 37 *361, 3712] *36!2 3712] ....-- Briggs & os eacce No par| 27 May22| 3953 Feb 1 
45 45 *45 46'2} 46 46 *4514 45%[ 43%, 44 4412 4412] 1,800] Bristol-MyersCo..........- 5} 38 May2 53% Apr ¢ 
*35, 38, 35g Be 35g 35g 35g 35 35g 35s) *35, «= 34%4) 2,600 | Brooklyn Ag Sean Tr.No par 1lg Jan 37%, Aug 
24% 24lo] 2414 24%) 24g 24%) 241, 24%! 24lq 24%y) 24% 2412) 13,500] Bklyo-Mapb Transit..No par| 1312 Jan 30) 24%Sept 11 
*1157%— 1164) 116%, 11614) *115% 11614) *115% 116'4)*115% 11614,*1157%, 11614 200 9$6 preferred series ANo par| 49 Jan 3) 11614 Oct 7 
16% 16%] 16 16 16 16 16 16 1584 16 1553 16 1,900 | Brookiyn Union Gas...No par| 13\44May21| 2512 Jan 4 
*2914 3214) *2914 3214) *2014 3314] *291, 33 *291,4 33 ~ . 2 APSO Brown Shoe Co....... @par| 27 May21| 3712 Apr30 
*221e 2312' 2312 2312! 23 23 2214 22'4' 2214 22%, *22 22% 1,100! Bruns Balke-Collender.No par’ 14%May 21 2 Apr 6 
9le 95g, 93, sf 9 914 9 9 *9 973 91g 914] 2,400] Bucyrus-Erie Co..........-. 5{ 6%4May23| 10% Feb 9 
10812 10812/*108 10914)*1071!2 10914] 109, 10914] 109 109 |*10712 109 130 7% preferred........-- 100} 97 May 28] 111 May 7 
4ig Als 4\2 4% 4g Ale 41g 4% 41g 4% 41, 44] 3,100 | Budd tE G) Mfg....-.- No par 3 May 23 6144 Jan 5 
564, 587%) 58!2 60%] 5612 58%) 55 5612] 56 574] 55% 57 2,460 % preferred .........- 100; 21 May 21 4 Oct 7 
"584 5ig 5g 5lg 5% 51g Ble Slo 5% 55g 5%: 2,000 | Budd Wheel.........-. No par 314May 22 6 Feb 17 
33 33%] 3212 3314) 314 32 *30% 31'e] 32 32 32 3212] 2,300 | Bullard Co..........-. No par| 20 Jan19/| 341,Sept 23 
315g, 314%) 31lg 315s] 30l2 30%! 301g 30l2! 301g 3014] *30 3044; 1,100 | Bulova Wateh ..-...-.-- No par| 175sMay21| 33 Mar 7 
*18% 184%) 18% 184%; 1712 184) *17lg 18 *17 17!2] *17 ime 600 | Burlington Millis Corp. -.-..-.- 1] 12%4,.May22} 215; Jan 10 
8 8 s x 7% «68 7% «(8 7% «=68 7% 5,800 | Burroughs << Mach No par Tig July 3} 1212 Jap 3 
*23%, 2% 2% 27% 25, 2% Zig 2!ef *2l2 3 #25, ; 700 | Bush Terminal. ..........-.- } 2 May 21 Apr 
131g 1312] *12% 1312] 1212 ¥ 13 13 131g 13%] 134% 14% 370 | Bush Term iDide ap Rt 5l2May 21 14%, Oct 11 
*47,) «=6Slgl *5 5lg 5 47, 4% 5 5 4% 5 GOS 1 Utier BGS. cocceccesscces 412May 21 7% Jan 4 
*19 191s} 19 19 19 19 *183, 1912] *184, 1912] 18% 187%, 400 5% conv preferred_.....-. 0 1712:May 28| 2314 Apr 3 
"43%, 4lel *414 41o) 441, Ailes 44 4% 443 4% 4's 41s] 1,200] Butte Copper & Zinc.......- 6 214May 24 5 Sept 5& 
*85, 94 91g 3 Qlg 8l4 87g) *8lg Ble 814 84 84g = By 700 | Byers Co (A M).-..-..-- No par 6igMay 22} 1 Jan 3 
*73 744) 73l2 74 70\e 73 7012 7012) *69 74 72 72 180 Participating preferred..100} 39 May 22) 8ll2 Jan 3 
*12% 13 12% 13 121g 12!2] 12!2 13 121 124) *12 12%| 1,700 | Byron Jackson Co..... No par 9 May2l1| 15l2 Jan 4 
18!2 19 19 1912) 19 1914] 184 18%) 18l2 1812] 18!2 1812} 2,400} California Packing....Nopar| 14 May21} 26% Feb 9 
*50le 53 *50l2 53 *50le 53 *50!2 53 *50!2 53 “Eee. Geb éabece S Se cccosccces 50| SOig July 25; 5212 Mar 13 
lly Ilg lig llg lig llg lig 14 l'g llg 11g 11g} 2,000 | Callaban Zine Lead.......-.- 1 1 May 21 1% Feb 21 
"Jig 74 7 7g 7 7 67s 612 653 6!2 653} 4,700 | Calumet & Hecla Cons Cop..5 453May 21 8l,g Feb 2) 
*14% =#15l4) 14% 15 141g 145s) *14!g 1412] 14!2 14 1412 1412] 1,000 | Campbell W & C Fdy..No par| 11 May21| 191, Apr18 
135% 13%! 1358 14 13% 134! 13!g 1353' 13%, 13%41 13!2 1312" 3,400! Canada Dry Ginger Ale...-.-. 6] 11%May21| 231g Apr 3 
*37 40 *37 40 *37 40 *37 40 *37 40 *37 de PREEASES Canada Sou Ry Co....... 100} 34 July 16} 40 Apri7 
3% «= Bg 3% = 3B 353 3% 31g Ble 31g = 3le 31g 35s] 2,600) Canadian Pacific Ry......-. 25 2%May 22 ar 6 
*3614 3712] *3612 37 37 37 37 37 37 3712) *371g 37% 700 | Cannon Millis. ......--. No par| 29igMay 28) 4012 Jan 3 
*3lg 4ig) *35g 4ig] *3le 41g) *3leg Aly *3lg 41g) *3lg 4g] ....-- — Admin class A...... 31gMay 23 6 apr 4 
*38 3912) *3814 3912] 391g 3912] *39 3912] *39 3912] *39 3912 20 } 7 361g Aug 1; 456 May 1 
*B9l, QD1l4] *89%, G14) 90 90 z90 90 90 90 *88le 91, 60 Pa. Clinch & Ohio Ry 100} 75igJune 3) 91 Aug 1 
B14 31%] *31 31%) 31 Slig] *30%g 31 30'g 31 30 1,100 | Carpenter Steel Co........- 5} 22\5May21| 32 9 
*3 Bgl Big Bg) #3 ct | 3 3 3 3 1,300 & General Corp... -- 1} 2 May24| 3g Jan 3 
*56\g 58 57 57 541, 567%) 54 54 *53!2 5612 53% 55% 600 | Case (J I) Co.......-.-.- 100| 39%44.May23| 75 Jan 4 
112 112 115 115 j*115 117 11414, 115 |*115!2 11612] 11612 116!2 80 OG... coats ccccesse 100} 100 June 10} 118% Jan 5 
491, 49%) 49%, 4912] 49! 50%] 4712 4912] 4753 4812; 4712 4814) 5,100] Caterpillar Tractor....No par| 4212Mayi5| 5612 Jan 4 
29 29 29 2943] 2812 2914] 28'g 29 Z281g 2812) 281, 28le} 4,700 | Celanese CorpofAmer.No par| 20 May2i| 35l2 Apr 29 
*118'4 118%] 11814 1184] 118 118%] 118 118 |*117!2 118!2)*117!2 “a 240 7% prior preferred....... 00] 10512May 22} 1194,Sept 28 
7% = 7% 7% 67 7% «674 7 7's 7's 7g 7 1,400 | Celotex Corp. ........ No par 5 May 21 121, Feb 15 
601g 60lg) 601g 62 6012 60!2} 60'g 60's} 60l2e 61 61 61 140 5% preferred.........- 48 June! 72 May 1 
*18 18!g} 1814 184] 18 18 1712 1712] *1719 17!2] 174% 17!2 600 | Central Aguirre _ No ~ 17 Augil5| 26% Apr 22 
2% 2 *21 2% 2%, 2% 2! 24 *21 24 *2ig 2 700 | Central Foundry Co.......- ligMay 15 3% Jan 3 
112 112 LIBtg 113i *111% ....19212 ..../9112 ..../*113 .... 60 | Central li Lt 44% a 106 June 12} 1144,5Mar 9 
*3% 863% Ble «=Ble] «673140 Bn] 0314 Bla] *31g Ble 34 «634 600 | ?Central RR of New yond 100 2igMay 18 5% Apr 
*53, 6 53, 5] 54g 5%, «= Ble 5 5a, 5le 5le| 1,300} Central Violeta Sugar Co..... 4 May2i liaMay 10 
*2lg 33g] *21g Sag] 21g 3 4y]FZ1g 8g] FZ1p BH] Zn Bg] Century Ribbon Mills.No par| 2% Aug29| 6 Mar 7 
95 95 *04 95 "904 95 v4 94 92 94 *91 101 60 .,  CSE 100} 88 Sept 4' 100 Aprié6 
31 31 31 314g! 30 30%! 2812 2094! 287% 297%! 29% 30 4,800 | Cerro de Pasco Copper.No pari 221gMay24| 4lig Jan 10 
% 54) % 564) 5&5 5 4% 6 4% 4%/ 5 5 700 | Certain-teed Products... ... ly 3igMay 8% Feb 15 
301g 30%' 30%, 31%) 29 31 29 2912} 29 29%2] 29 £30 1,150 6% — seers iedean aa 15igMay 21| 36% Feb 15 
*2114 21%) *211¢ 2144) #2114 21%] *20%, 2llo} 2Zlle 2lle| *21%g 221, 100 | Chain Belt Co.......-. 15 May 2 22 Oct 
*100'4 102 102 +102 102 102 |*10012 102 |*10012 102 10112 101'2 50 | Cham Papa . Pin Go6% 7. 100 991gJune 22} 106 May 9 
*22 22%) *22 2212} 22 22 21 21 *20 2ile} 20 20 500 Common. .........- No 17!2May 22 A 
*16% 19 *16)2 18 *16 18 *16 18 *15 18 *15 Sn éanede Checker Cab Mfg.........- 10%June | 201, Mar 23 
3% = % 31g Ble] 4*3% = Ble 3g 3lg 3 3 2%, #24! 1,400} {Chesapeake Corp. .... No par 24%, Oct 11 4%, Apr 3 
40% 41 40%, 411g) 40%, 407%} 40 40%} 40 40%; 40 40%; 11,200 | Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ..-.- 301gMay 28 Jan 
*95 96 *95 96 *95 96 *95 96 *95 96 9514 96 200 | Preferred series A...... 84\,June 17) 971, Jan 16 
*llg 1%] *1lg 1%) *llg = Lig lig Ll lg lls} *1lg = 1% 200 | {Chie & East Lil Ry 6% pt. 100 7gMay 15 21g Jan 
#84 78 7g 7g #4 7% #44 7 #34 7g %] 2,000 | $Chic Great West 4% pf..100 Oct 11 21g Jan 24 
784%, 8 Olg 84%, 868% 85g «= 85g] «6 *75g Sle] «6 *71g S812] *8 812) 200 0 Mall Order Co.....-. GigMay 21; 121g Jan 
*lg tie Ig lg *lg 416) *lg ie lg lg *lg 16 300 | {Chic Mil St P & Pac..No par lg Feb 28 3, Jan 
*lg 46 lg 1g 1g lg *1g 516 lg 1g *lg 361 1,400] $65 preferred........... 1g Feb 28 % Jan 
11% 12 12 12%] 115g 117%} 114, 114] 115g 12%) 12 1253} 4,500 | Chicago Pneumat Tooil.No par SigMay 15) 14% Jan 
5 34 33!2 S312] 3212 32l2] *3212 34 | *32% 34l2} 32% 327% 400 $3 conv preferred...No par 35% Jan 
"4514 47\g] 4614 4643] *4614 471s] *4614 4713] *4614 471g) *4614 471 200 Pr pf ($2.50) cum div No par 560 Mar 
he uy ae | Ye ec  ) ce | Se tChic Rock Isi & .--100 4 Jan 
big = 8g ig 86g Big Sig] | Fig By *1g 5g 200 7% preterred.........- 100 % Apr 
ie fhe 6 864 *1g 1 *lg \4 4 ly \4 \4 300 6% preferred.........- 100 Jan 
*9lg 10le} *9lq 1012] *9lg 101 *9lg 10le} *Olg 10le] *Hlg 10le] ...__- Chicago Yellow Cab...No par 111g Mar 28 
*1014 1112] *10% 1119) 11 ll ‘| ll ll *11 1113) *11 1133] 200 ickasha Cotton Oll...... -~ 161, Apr 1 
24% 86.238 2% «2h 21, 24! *2ig Qty 2% «24! *2lg 22 800 | Childs Co..........-- No par 653 Mar 
*22 24 *20lg 2314] *20tg 2212] *20lg 2212] 22%, 22le} 22ie 22le 30 | Chile Copper Co.......... 25 331g Apr 
79l2 79%! 79 80 77\2 79\g| 7753 784] 7753 78%s| 77% 79's) 21,200 ysler Corp............- 5 915, Apr 
9% «699%; 10 10 9ig «=984) le 8984 Glo 9%) *9le 9%) 1,000) City lce & Fuel__..... No par 144, Jan 
"86 8712) 86 86 | *86 87 *8612 87 8612 8612] 87 87 80 % preferred ........ 100 98 Feb 
*44l2 55 "4412 55 *44le 55 *44le 55 *4412 55 *4419 55 | ...--- City Investing Co........ 100 7600 «(Jan 
Zig = 2ig} *2% 3 "2%, 3 *25, 3 *25, Sig) *25, Sig 100 y Stores ...........-.... 5 4\g Apr 
*33l2 3412) *3312 33%] 3314 3312] *3214 3312) 33 *33 34% 400 | Clark Equipment -- --- No par 404, A 
Ans @60G enh abédl eiau oneal Gn casein | bee sh Se ocacen eg adhe 124 
ooost ER cccel GB ccont SOM acco ‘ting TR anneal sessed 5% preferred.......... 66 Oct 2 
113!2 113lg *11214 113 112 L12%g)*111 114 |*11112 11312, *111!2 114t2 120 | Clev El Lilium $4.50 pf. No par 1141, Jan 
*344, 35 35 35g] B4le 3434] *33l2 35ig] 34le 3419] 3. 3545 900 v Bronze Co (The) .1 43,Mar 8 
84 *81 83 *81 8344] *8ll, 83%) *81% 85 See GS fl eascee Clev & Pitts RR Co7% gtd.50 80 Mar 28 
48 ....] 48 4s re noch Se aakel “EE Gaal’ “Ee aus 20 Special gtd 4% stock ._... 48 Mar 26 
28% 28%) 28% 28%) 28 285s) 27 27%| 2714 27%] 2712 284] 3,800 Molybdenum ..No par 4llg Apr 
34 34 341g BAlg! 334 34 32% 33 32%, 324%) 3214 32%] 1,900} Cluett Peabody & Co..No par 451g Apr 
*140 142 '*140 142 ,*140 142 |*140 142 |*140 142 |*140 142 |......] Preferred.............. 142 Feb 
100%, =— *109'4 110 |*108% 109%) 109 109 |*108 108% *108 108% 300 | Coca-Cola Co (The)...No par 131 Mar 
*59l2 | 60 661 | *60 «6 *60- 61 | *60 61 | *60 61 | ------ Bs nbecocences 0 par 63 Feb 
Stth Tits 1i% 11%} Lit Ite} 11 24%) A2%g AL] 11 11%] 1,800 | Coigate-Palmolive-Peet No par 20 Feb 
*100%, 101 100% 10073] 101 101 1007s 10073| *99 101 *99 101 400 26 pref...........N0 par 102 Sept 
"271g 28l2 2714 274) 27 27 | *261g 27 27 27] 26 26 700 | Collins & Aikman. .... No par 351g Apr 
*110 lille *110 11112 *110 L11l2/*110 Lille #110 11112 *110 111g) -.._-- 5% conv preferred ..._.. 00 1121g Feb 
"Zitz 21%! 21% 21%' 20 2ilcl 20% 20'e' Zit 21%4' 2llg 21%2' 1,300! Colo Fuel & Iron Corp_No par 24 May 
*1lg 2 llg Ilg] *1lg 2 *1lg 134) *1lg 1%] *1lg 1% 50 , Colorado & Southern... .. 100 4% Apr 
"2% 21g) 824 (2g ’ 2 *2 Zio} 2g Qhy 2 2 260 4% ist preferred ....... 5% Apr 
"13, «=62l4! = *1lg Qty] File §=6Qig] 4 F1lg §=692%) Fle 828) *1lg 284) .....- 4% 2d preferred....... 100 5 Apr 
193%, 19% *19% 20 | *1912 20 | *193, 197) *1912 20 20 20 300 | Columb 1 adie Sys Inc cl A.2.50 26%, Mar 
19%, 19%; *19 19%] 19 193] 191g 191s] 191g 191g] *193g 20 $4801 GiB caanscececces 261, Mar 
53g Sle} = Sle Sle} 5g 8g] Sg 58g] «= Slg 58g] 3S 5g SS l2) 10,100 Columbia Gas & Elec..No par 7lg Apr 
“801g Siig] 801g 8014] *80% 82 80 80%) S8O0le 80le] *81 S82ls 600 6% soemees antes A.-- 931, Apr 
76 «#875 | *75 «82 1°75 «82 1*75 82 1°75 82 1°75 82 30| 5% preferred.......... 79 Jan 
*80 83 | *80 83 | *80 83 | *78 80's) 79 79 1 *78 ~ 81 100 ey te Carbon vtc No a 08%, Apr 
"4% «65 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5u) 5 5 1,700 | Columbia Pict v t c...No par 81, Mar 
2034] 203%, 207%] 201g 2012] *20 207%! *20l2 207%] 1953 19% 600| $2.75 conv  prctaret.Ne par 231g Jan 
31_ | 30% 31 | 3012 30%] 30% 30%] 30%g 30%] 30% 30%) 3,200 cial Credit ..-....- 10) 48 Jap 
*95 98 98 | *95 98 | *95 99 99 99 | *96l2 99%, 200 44 % conv preferred. ...100 108ig Feb 
36% 37 367% 367%] 3613 37 36 06-36 36 36 36's] 3,000 | Comm’! Invest Trust..No par 56 «Apr 
*10312 10712] *103% 110 |*103%, 110 103% 10344]*102', 110 |*102 110 100 $4.25 aos oe *B5_No par 113 Mar 
10 10 10 101 953 10 9% 10 9% 10 9% 10 4,600 vents..No par 1653 Apr 
Iig 1% lig lg I'g ly lig Ll llg Il lig 1!g) 17,300 | Commonw'ith & Sou..No par 14June 
*56!g S712] 57 5712) 56 561 56 55'2 552] 55!2 57 2,100 86 preferred series...No par 73%, Jan 
30% 30%) 30% 3072] 3053; 307%} 30% 30%) 230 30%] 30%, 30%) 16,400 | Commonwealth Edison Co-..25) 33 «Apr 





























































































































® Bid and asked prices; 00 sales on tnis day. 


t In receivership. « Def. delivery. 


nm New stock. 1 Tach sale 


2 Ex-div 


» Ex-rights. 4% Called for redemption 
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Stoc aie [oe eet 

w Yor K STOCK Lowen, A 

Ne : Sales NEW Soataneten 3 
taeda boone a fh ° eal © Same sal ° oe Feb 17 
e 151 SHARE, N y the 2%3May 18} 243, t 24 
SALE PRIC ped ae oy gt shares ae --e i a 11s Ape 1s 
ee renoee nse -- , ae |_o. eee ae m-N mea he I7%June 10 16” Apr : 

LOW A! Tues: . re a. 00 | Congress heat ooo 29 r 

Monday Oct. 8 hare | $ per ae 7m 1s ee = ae ee | ie aS 4ns% 

Saturday Oct. 7 Save s per § 31g ime 18 olan 14 Say Ct A —_— ° 100 63 He Or Feb 21 
Oct. 5 a 7m 18 ole coe oan ss ~ 100s Consolidated Ctgar-»--o 100 “duMay 21 3275 Apr 5 

per 31 . 181g 14 : 121g *213, 221» "iO | O79p preferreds-nn---- 5 ig Mar 
hare a Siz 173% om” taal on ‘ oe 1033 | 7% nes Corp... 23 21) 110ig . 

$ per Ble , 14 121g 22 22 *97g 10 64% 0 par l4May lig Jan 
*27¢ 18 ma) S18 18 *12 22% 1014 74 50 Copperm Y..N 974 26 Apr 4 
1344 13M) * 2 2 +934 74 cones of N © par 1g Aug 101g 4 

*17% 18 13%, 12%) *12 22 | +2 10 77 +84 88 7,500 preferred. --_-_-N0 be 1 2) fay 22 4tg Apr 
712" 12% "2 fo%l #107 a as | 05 “Bl, not 25% — $5 I Film Industrie -No par 2\sMay 23 Big jen 3 
“108 lenl it oo* ‘i ot ~~ 25% 26 ieee — = = partie pret_----.-.Wi “yo oe t| assent z= 

*10ig *74 8 8 64, 7g 261g) 7 1073s) #ilys ‘ 000 | Comsat Laundries Garb 100 May 2 1912 Sept 
aa a 1 oe “6s Sit ante a7. oie i -: ss: La Goneol On Cuba 6% pt. Ed 104 Feb 7 
% Si. loser” sean] sere a] emt si ‘™ sl eaele ted Ky ateinw, ay 211 19% Ape 24 

lg lg 1s 26%) 26 108 le “7% = - @ 7, Consol > $y 931,4M: ll 191g 

26% os wo nals ait a Da = 8 ‘ly lig 500 Tn ey y BS, 50 otive par 978) a st i rr 

7 10 *lg : *8 - 234 6 5 lls 4 00 ers P ‘America 7\3 May 6 10 
me sit Ss 2% "mG oie 134) on ‘6 iW 1712 500 Sennen Corp yn A No par i b = Ape ® 
"OM 23 5 6 +i = ed SR 104 ate - ney kmetbehate ¢ 33 May = 11635 og 
6 Ip Ile 7g 41g 1712 * 0103 147g 500 a a 20 May A Dr | 
“Im 1% rt 191] *1734 103%; "102% "Ta! 14 ‘aul 8h “a 200| 8% tal Can Ine_--- @ par| 10612 May 25| 40% Feo 2 10% Aug| 32s Sept 
4 1 | 103 | J4lg 814 81. *34 1 yw —) wae re_5 May 4% 65 an 
4 1914 | 10 , 7 5 Con Hp 277% 15] Apr aS 
05 15 Sig *3 8 4 8 3,300 lamond 650 May 25 Jan 16g noes 
*17% 18% *10353 1 51 14% *8lg 7 ba 84 | *8 39 "200 $4. tal D' ---$2 1 2 10 Ragen Bence 
104 Sig 15ig "3 8s "34 ‘| 84 381g 3 2 Continen Insurance ~77" 5] 16igJune 1] 33  pnemtenaee ioe Ig Sept 
104 5lg' 1 9 8 % 841y 4014 5 120 600 aoe = | ag 5 May 2 as | ha 611g 
15'g 1 #85, % S44 § 95g] 385, 11514]*11 6le Con tal py -eree- 1812 16] 2 May 8 “"49"~ Jan 67! Sept 
9 7 . ike 4 85 3912 3 115\4 “ 612 lo} 1,500 Continen Oll of Ne par 151g Mar 1} 70 3 7, Apr Aug 
. =, 2 85 | *84 40 or a 2 oe io an fh sol 47 "May 2 S51 Jen all Se% Deo 
= 7g "8312 85. 395g , #1136 61 *6l2 3610] 36 3le "500 Con: tal CEs 47 28] lg Jan 4 Sept 
85 lo 397 141g 11419 612 2 3614 3le 753| 6, Continen d Steel a= 41 May 1} 65ig 8 Sept lg July 
*83 3912 1 653 363g 33g 1 700 el %o series May 2 9 May 3 2 
7% 40 115 6 | *361g 335 1 173g 4 Copperw t. 5% Co. 20 4412 25| 17 r 8 Bept Jan 
*397¢ *114 63 3633 31g % 171) I Zin 2 3,500 nv. pre Trust 25 May 71g AD 5s 38 
115 *6le 4 36 - 338 1 17 4 Ble 2 ~ 197% ’ co ch Bank ining.... 165 21 Apr 5 6 Sept 10 Jan 
ty he * 4 36% Big 35g oe an 2 1912 270 | Ore mx ucts Refi — May lig 3i} 1 Apr) 110 Aug 
*6l2 3614 3%) lz 17%’ 1 a °S 197% 591g 270 Prod st CAE Sept 28 4 Jan 93 3213 
534 23 1934 lo] *57 bteetredene-neeennesnoid Th 5} 24 5 Jan 3 Apr 
ie —- Ng a ee oe 20 °| 957" soit ae A “4 eenae | 38" den "32% Feb Bil 36% ae 
353 17% Is} 23 97g 19 60 50 1 49%, 100 Rowe oee 5 June 13 2% Feb 67, 4llg b 
177% 2412 9lg 1 *56 50 1 4919 6le Coty Corp TRS 75 27| 3 an 2 4 Apr 4 Fe 
B7ig ie *23% 1 5814 4912 501g 612 17 1,500 = 100 12 Sept 7% J 20 40 
2412 le 20 5814 4912 50 lo] 17 5 | 31, Grube Coen oe peosn 1912 22 pr 3 Se Mar 
2412 1912 03 51 503s lg 17612 5 1,400 Co. D (The).2 May 387% A 33 371g 
20 14 6034 *495, 50 *174l2 1g} 1, v preferred (The 353 il 26 Apr Deo 
> Solel eB 7610 °173% 1761 is 5 lg *te| tae ece adhd 9 July 17] 48" Feb 38 “ 
6012 912 50 5053 *17314 47% 1 207% 40 f Wheat ..No 183, 17 4 Apr Deo 
*59 17%} 491 Ste} Se 17612 473 5 Ig . is 205 30 4 Cream “Corp (The)... mel = July 4314 Apr 4)| 9 04 pt 
*49!0 5 50% 50: 173 “oe lp 2012 lg 981g 700 ey Corp Seal___- par 12 igMay 75 «Apr 525 Se: 
50 17612 1p 2033 1 9812 2014 & Seal No 3013June 21's 9 Apr Jan 
50 lp *175 5 1g) 20 lg YB8le *20 500 we Cork ww... 22 \4May 241, 96 
7612 5 .. 195g 981g | 1 5 Crow conv pref No par 12 May 1} 95%, 10} June lg Sept 
*17314 1 5 Oy 213! Ble O8le 20!g 204 *453 1,400 $2.25 M.eee 6 May 2 43',May 7 62 81g Sept 
4% | es” an = 983) 9st 20's al oe « 170 Pref imate One 75 May 21 0912 Oct oe ; 
1g 21 14] 9814 20ig' 201g 434 Ig 25lg lig 4llg 100 | Zellerbach ---No pa 25 21) 1 14 Jan 6 3 Apr 93 Sep 
214 9814 20ig 20g! 434 = oe 4112 | Crown preferred -- 100 64 May 4\4 10 Aus] 9 Sept 
21 1 9% gl ig 47% 25 lly 414 . 43 900 v America 00 ay 24 May 48 191g 
9814! 2014 475 25 414 #42 3,900 | $5 con of rae 14M 87% 24 Aug t 
*97 14' 20 5lz 3g 255, 4112 43 15 70 | — ee 100 Aug 15 lig Feb 9 4 
I: 43. 4's a0 “40m ef oae a | 09 einai Sui theme sa Sept] ors Geo 
26% 41l2 43 15 *861g 88 345g %| 3, Cuba hall 973 May 2933 4 Apr ss-- 
"2512 : ye 3475 iar 4 a en 30 Pe ~ 
41i2 43 15l2 1g 88 335g 77% 1 senator. on. -sceeeascl 19193 1) 4ig 4 mele Nov 
*40 *40%4 15 7 | *861g 327s lg 77% #21 44 1,500 , Preferred... os 5 Sept 2 51 May Ae Soe 134 OV 
43 , onl a oe 3212 n75\4 414 i 4s ~~ y ~ yedounenen pened t Oct 9). 44 Aug 321g N 
740 5le 1 8714 B2lg 34lg 3 105 *21 4), 1 40 Cudahy Ine.... No par 31 June 9} 32!l2 ar 8 14 Apr 1 Nov 
15lg 1 44 5g 3212 0612 10 414 dle *66 69\4 100 Press (The)... ‘0 par Oct 11% M 14 1914 pri 9 June 
SS 3 105 1 "214 = Li, Pace os 315g 25 Mar 73% A 5512 
*87 1 334 3g 43g 6s +1 600 Curtis =---- 0 par Iz July 3255 29 Jan Sept 
34%] 34 10913 3% 45s » A 0% | | pee Ni ore July 3 Mar 45 25 
337 1 105 2 3% 414) 6912 10% 11'4 2414 8,300 -geeectonilte 1\4May 92 10 Apr June 
10612 3% 44 *66 1t4| * 2435 “ 14% 200 oo 2 10 May 135, 7 
105 4% 41s 68 *10% lity 245, 15g 1, Prior pre cheaters ote 75 June 7| 60 4 lg Aug 7\g Mar 
*33, 4l2 6816 oS 107 241, 1% 46 800 ~ Y emonespenns ibo Sept 23 Oct 31g 1 pt 
2 43 ie is _ < se ~ Y ewon pret. 42 15 ar 7 414 Sept 10% Se 
ae Sit! est ry ay Bi] 45in 451 we aed thoes s Sons 7% May 7 Apr 27|| 1 ~ 
6912 *10% 11% 24i2 241 15g ig! 45ig 32 | 32 734 200 an’s Sons aw 145, ay 21 Apr A 112% 
= 1113 Ig 2412 l 1% 45\g 45l2 32 3 753 7 2, ae hes oe par 3M 22| 17 Apr 4 Sept 251g Oct 
‘ae a - eT an *44 47 : =~ ve 26a 37 5 ai 80 art ae Cutler Hamme fao= == seeee-- - eee = 11388 Apr ® 5% po 27'2 
17% S| 47 "Fig 7a 2 263, 80 2 42 2.600 vega Stores aa! Oo tibas. 1 June 1 2373 Apr 23 181g 
4812 “Fil "Zig 2612 *68 4 2214) 2, om s Co (Th 107 22 y 6 Apr Oe 
*4773 "a Th 27 80 48 2112 100 Conv teal pf. 100 May 28'gMa Ol] 11% 28 pt 
"Fil "Fi 27 “as wiles 21% 4 100 de Lt 434% par 10 Apr i i 
"iy Te lg 2712 *68 80 *42 2 13 | *3% 17% ee en -No 21 June 19% 3 Sept lg Jan 
a = = > 1% 21% oF”. ten! one : 100 | Darton Pow & Lt 434% 7 3. May 22 oe me 3 2S i i 
"2714 2 4 *68 8 *42 2 2212 2 Alp 17% 61 6g 100 be pgescarmensay 10 1 ‘May 21 57% Jan 1251, Jan 
|g 4 ie ie 112 yy pene o--s siemens 3 Jan 2 sept] 32% Ja 
68 3 3% | 3% Oy #11014 5,000 —weeees > May % 8|| 103 pt uly 
3 | am 3 3% *17 : i 19% , amen ag At an 8 Be B4lg J 
*42 3 | 22 4ig 18 6ig Gly Mil) 111 | 1953 700 Diesel-Wem Hudson... -50 ig July 125!g J 10)} 1 Apr % July 
"22!2 ~* 7" 15 + "ee 2°) aan 134 | 19% 195, 7 27 200 ware « & Wi 100 1pMay 22 2314 Jan 10|| 28 Sept] 44% Nov 
#353 *17 5g 65g 12 | 11 19%, 27 2 17 200 | Dela 6% pt. 9813 ay 21 3g Apr 36% 10'2 ar 
ye: *110%4 1 19%4 27 * 165, 3, RG West abo oes ss Feb 3 5ig Aug 201g M 
17 612 110% lg 19% 2648 17 127, 13 2,500 Dear rz soesee 0 yer 574 May 4314 21 Sept July 
62 110'4 ss : al “i” is i Beene: ea nolds A__Ni par| 2 *May 21 101g Feb 13% Site Saas 
111 aS! 27 17 13 as »% i We Det Ray 0 32 15 Jan Seyt 1313 N 
110% om I 714] 26% 17% - Bie ~~ ie i se 510 Devoe & on 35 eee oT 20 5 9% May 4 Jan 
*1912 | ae *17 3%} 1212 334 ‘ a 5i6 1 11012 80 ond M erred..... 2 igMay 2 85% Apr 9 Mar| 35 Jan 
27% 7 #17 121g 1 ™“™ 68 *Ig 10 | 110 16 00 | Diam te pref Car Co... 1213 24 Apr 30 2214 i 
27'4 17 1348 4 1 “| 110°1 15% | J 2 6% part Motor _No par \4May 145, 29 Aor July 
*17 13% 1314 - 516 ‘10 8 110 oibte 1612 #29 Sons 400 Diamond T Jeagr’s Ltd ts. .100 Olees . yo 23 tote Sept a Nov 
“1% 4 oe 516 1104 a * 15%, pon 293, oon “30 8 : = D pref with wal --No pat t Mer 21 a Jan H+ 55 yr 14453 Dec 
56 lg 111 5% 1614 29% 29° =_ = +8ig 16%} 2, 5 y evdee creme No 14 22 May ae oe ee ee 
*1 *110! 15% 1 4 Glo 8l4 i i 400 eo evden cree par Ig May 947, 7 we oe Deo 
*110% gts, *1614 aon =28% sor 392 tr oe 161g rae 74g 100 | Dixte- le Casting Co No par a5'e July . 171 Sept 24 pacgoonaas ion Jan 
ae SP“, Ba) et es Biel ie ies ie “+38 | Bosiiaa tea One par 18 Soe) Th cat 1, June 
opote a A *8 168 1o% 7310 on inte oan 3412 0% 202 1'300 Douglas eee Co... 0 oad 14% Jan a 10 Maa is mR Abr oan Sept 
#81, . 16:2 4s 732 il . 2%; 34le 7 ol 204 16 1 3,300 ~*~ sepedesmasee WN 0 par 5 May 13% 17 pr| 1 Aug 
rt Tol 7s Te iB ite Tels) 18" 18 dois 14tis) 7300 |Z mie a2 par| | Stesune 10 = Me tte ace Lisi Feb 
73lg 7: 1 Alp *% 20 634 4 14012 2) 53, Dresser terna -No 114 18914 4 Sept Dec 
11g) *3 3 195 16 7 14 Ale fi, In eee 28 Mar lllg 317%. 
*11 le *33%4 20% 2 1612 le 77 9% 14 r4l4 Duplan Siks--nn~ 6 1 1gMay 126 19)} 1 Apr Sept 
3412, 9% 16% 7% 70s 77 1398 aig _ 23% 700 gt = eneeeee 14613 22 Jan 12% 853 
*32 14} 1 1612 777% 73% 1387 737 1 #2210 678 Du -- Co. ane 114 May 118% 8 July lg Jan 
cis” seal tem 75, 1395, 13 S| ose, 33 * Oi 400 8% 1) & Co. May 22 Come § 3% se ee re 
164% 7 is oe aati os 2° 1l ; Nem (E sb 11212 10 Jan 38\g 18313 
*16 7712 14018 1 3% 21g 2344) +634 | ig i. P de erred... +4 100 25%June 15] lg 2}| 1 ig Sept "3 Oct 
78 13912 4 23 | *2 714! il *113%4 ..-- 6.200 | Sa? & pret oo SS oe May ros oe 8 15512 Apr) 30% July 
39 | 1391 22s *7 | *10 5 lig) 6, sduesoe Light 9% iat Dt. 5} 73 e 10 Jan 1514 19% 
ea 3% Bie at) Te ag ie elie | 17014 17 “"t| paapees of wenn on pee oe 9 2 eel ten Ou 
ae een! oat, i oe he tna’ 1 ge ES 10] D Atrl “we May 22| 37 Ape Sil dort aoe Nov 
‘ 37g , _—* *11314 170 1; 124 Eastern Rolling J)-No 155 22 Jan 2214 1814 
"2312 2 oll Tae 2 124 Sed 300 4 N 100 May 171g 6 Mar 
712 1012 oe 1, 17 24 *117 16, Eastern odat ee 22 28 Apri 8lg Apr Blg 
*7lg *10 *113%4 ! 170%, 2414| 1 antial 7g 343, 700 an K -- .4 May 41% pt Jan 
1012 ae 176%! 1 4ig 12414 *117 . 3378 , Eastm pref Co... 1012 21 Apr 20 1lg Se 12%, 
*10 *113'4 (174 1g Z1241g ig] 32% 33% 4 3,000 curo ms < --2 May 18% 4 Apr Jan 
Bi sesh 7% 24lo 1241s Fae 327 ; 45g 214 ’ 6% anufact oan 5| 25 21 Jan 6% 41lg b 
*11314 176 17 3, 12419 17 (*1 3314 lg 4i9' 31% 13 80 M Stores I ert 10'\4May 1% 8 lg Apr Fe 
779 34 1243, 17 117 | 32's - 412 31% 1 By: 300 | Eaton Bros (The). 3 May 22 814 Jan 2012 48 pt 
177 17 3, 124%, fee ‘ 33% 45 31 1 *176 . 1 2, Edison oa wees lg 15 pt 23 Aor 35 Se 
243, - 3214 2{1 Ptr 3314 200 Au ---- - May 3912 Se 18% Sept 
ae eee a bu ee. Ste S51 Sate 5 Electric ad Am ebares. 3 21 t 23 iy a 
oe 131 8 +17 33 15 300 je Boat Am sh par May 3512 Sep 2|| 231g Nov 
*116%% 5 33% 43, 13412! C5 anti 3212 7_\ *14 3534) 3, Electri 13 Ind ight. No 1812 21 1eMay 5g Apr 42% 
3412 a Sit 134 '| 133 3m| B22 BS 14% 147%) oem, 26 et Sones & Ligne. 4-8 6| 331g Jan 10 ge jeal 62 Sept 
*419 13312 “174 3%) 3 14% 3512) ma a $7 reterred --.----- No par 47s June 1% 3 Aug Jao 
Be MS as % fe &. fe 3) aia] Bs Stare i AE lags dil y 
*172 34 3 7, 14% 5le 36\g 13% 14% #1316 Fg | 434 37!2 °, 36 -~~--NO 2 Mar 7 R0\g 
3334 5l2| 14% 3614) 3 lg 14% 1%, 1 4% 5 37 1, Elec — Coal it * Seen ioe Jan 8 621g Apr 89 «Aug 
“36 36% 14 Ti) ahs ‘5 Sit gene a2 32° 20% 3 80 oa E! Paso y Johnson ‘Corp.--.50 83 jan 8 he ~ i A 

oo" 15 #13;¢ 47g 3514 lt 3 301g oo "300 gt - nienene of 89 69 1% 

147 1 5 le 36% 1tg 3112) #2915 *7g is End e Service....1 8 Aug 3 Se 
#136 3512 323, oo 74 a 4 33l2¢ 3: 100 | Publie -No par 97, Jan 4 “ Aug Sept 
s - a 33% aA 30% “- Ste #3312 <0") 30% ie] . a | "So cour renee a ; ie = 5 ite Sept St0 po a 

3712 1 1 #393, 10912 = No lg Apr 1 
‘ 3412 1, 3014 *7g 3312 | *3 10¥1s ~ $544 preferred os Jan lig 65'4 

“20% 304! 30te 1 a ot! So” ae +108 7 ns ee | SBS tered ~~ oe in Apr 4 514 Sept 5% Mar 
*2978 st #7, B41, 3344 41lg 10814 7. 77s #75 pers Bidg.. 3 15g 7 6 Sept 3 Jan 
+ ae th — oe Sia - es - ~ *+~ steaaanant 100 toa il ‘oe = 5 os 
3% 34 41's} 14 1 75g oa = ->- fire Tailroad..---0----- 6 25%4 
38% Sl 10814/*108 8 76° 76 ie “65 90, 2,100 4% lst preterred ------- - Site Ape = ie Oe Sa come 
2 '« ’ sy Shae 
ies 88) 8 sal ors 2 8590 whet im 2") "400 oe Pitte RE Cieaner wcoel Jan 3 a Abel 43% Jan 
3° 77 78° 82 eis \ oe 2] sig 1%! 200 | A Ay 43 i Mar "|| 24° Apr a on 
*73 a \* "85 1 3 *Lig , nda Apr 
a fo 1%, 1%] #1% 13g “31 ~” "300 | eureka siut Ar sll se OB. Des 
jon o1, | °85, a a” & oan a A ns -- a Sis Agr 3 so Si, Dee 
34 ‘ *1 ‘8 llg #2} 3’8 #634 2,700 1 8 a Dee} -o<ece 
ll 7 2 *1ig *68le 4 312 71 2912 ‘00 Mar 29 -o-- ov 
1 *1% 37 4 lg 7 ‘28%, Jan al] 329 Dee 6% N 
“Ks 2'] “1 80 ‘| *6si2 "3% cn a ost oc er ris} | 100 Ibis Oct 3 Big Aug" Gis zea 
14 *69 375 am 7% le 20%, *i6 *614 1, Jaa % May 
80 37% 678 2812 1 Tig 1p 40% 500 4% 9 Apr Feb 
*69 4 74 lg 30 lg 2 *6 le 4012 Ole Jan 18% BO% 7 
*378 714 ig} 29g %1 7 40 — oe 1 3 Se 23g No 
La 3012 *6 7 a2 = 1353 : 25 Jan 82% ov Dec 
7l4 2978 3 7 3914 eH aa Apr 5 1744 N 40, 
3045 r) 4 *614 3B9ig 1,4] *2 135 102 400 95 3 
B43 rs ba] 30a 2013 iz 13s so5te 102 Bt 4 40% Feb all 37% Apr 
2 1 20 * 21 151g 500 4053 
"7 4014 135 I, 102 1 *15 
40 1, 21 *127s "9514 2 15 3 400 
40 *2014 02 21 15 #27, 
21 13% *95%4 1 2012 3's | oe 
*2014 7g| *127%, 21 453 15 #27, %, 
312% a . oma oe HH 15%4 " 2 $946 , 20 =. a 
21 isu 16% buss > = 19% 20 + ta 7) 12% 36! 1,700 
*15 1 Big 20 92 121s 36 
2 0% 2014 90% 90% "Iau 35%) B54 35% 
4 201,| *20 9212 *1313 aoe) 35 3 
igs feast el is | 
y= ee 35% 
3512 
3512 
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‘ . 12, 1940 
| New York Stock Record—Continued—Page 5 eres 
Range Since Jan. 1 | 
. ; Sale. STOCKS Lote Year 1939 
iH SALE PRICES—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT | Sales NEW YORK STOCK | On Baste of 100-Share 
7 LOWFAND HIGH S- : one P the EXCHANGE Lowent , Highen 
; Thursday riday - 
Saturday — — at x | Oct. 10 Oa. ts — Pr per share|$ om Game 
| Oda. 5 . : . ar 161g Sept Dec 
' | Shares 
. er share | $ per share | $ per ae « (Wm) Sone Co_No par 17% Apr| 25t; Sept 
Ope are | Se ee Sie” “Sotel 218 SOs) O48 is, 18 18°) --"600| Premone Tue @ Rapper. 10 9914 Jan} 1051s June 
“15% 16°| 15% 1513] 15 bam! 80 91 | 989 91) 89 80 700 | Fire National Stores. No par 15" Sept| lt. Jan 
3% * 3 7 -oe 
OP oe BS ee “i# & ‘ ntkote Co (The)....No par 25 Apr) 38 July 
“17% + “i. 7% 7” 1714 16% 167% Ht a oa os a Florence Stave Oo.----Ne par 17 May) 25 Oct 
: 8 . # 221g 32! 31 Blig *% os ; F 2s i eee ee a. 
*31% 3212 a -* a ry *} 921 2312 “21 a 7" ’ ~ 1,100 | Follansbee Steel Corp... -.- te atiagosapeulchemetaase 
"oe Te] 716 7%] 7% Tul 7 7 225° 2618 #25 27 100} 5% conv preferred. ----- = Se a 
“2514 27%| #26 27%) 25i2 30°] 27% 28°] #27 2712 27 27%e1 1,000 w Fey * -.--100 sone Aue 29% Jan 
- 2814 29 | 4 ._— 4 1 201 4% conv pref....... 
106” 106 7,*108 10612|*106 * 106t2 "Mie 36°) “16 “16 | #1512 16'| 900 a ee Otis ADe| 0% Sept 
5 5%) *1512 ( 20|_ $7 conv wocnse : 
— oie mia as ee | #03 98 | 993. 100 Sugar Co-__- 27 Sept]; 55 Jan 
vals 34 23 Su] 3 3 | 2M Bil 928 30] 236 30° 300 F'k'nSimon&Co ine 7% pf_100 18% Apr] 36, Sept 
A, os oapte 30 | *2814 30 2814 2814! *27% = 32 3212\ 2,300| Freeport Sulphur Co._._-.- lig Apr 3 Sept 
"oat 32% gam 33 | 32° 32!2| Bite Bit) “Dl, “212! "21g 2141 '200| Gabriel Co (The) el A--No par , Sl ae ae 
oo a 212 Ble] *2ig lz) *2ig td als 2%; 27% 2%! 1,400] Gatr Co Ine (Robert)......- 10igMay 21| 20 Apr 30 71g Aug ion one 
ee ee 310 | Gamewell Co (The).---No par! 12 May 2l1 20 Sept 4 04 Apr] 104% Dee 
*16%, 1714! 16%, 16% a 17% 1712 1712 1712 18 ‘ 171s 1712 310 $6 pret No par 97 June 19 10514 Mar 27 3 Apr 7ig Jan 
17% 17% 17% 18 | 172 *9912 104 | *991s | aes Gannet Co conv . 3| 3%May 28 Apr 22 MJ 18% Jan 
9912 101 | *9914 104 pot 47, «C5 300 | Gar Wood Industries Inc_.-__ J 14| 141g Apr 24 
#9915 104 *9912 101 i 5 | %4% 5 *47g 43 Gaylord Container Corp_..- 8 June 1 May 3]| 4512 Aug) 52 Jan 
*5 © 6s lose” as | om” is | ons 12% *12 124) ------ yf v preferred. ___- 45igJune 14) 61 May 5igMay| 9 Jaa 
747" 13. “47 50% 47 52 *47 = 50) *47 “ss wy ~~" 100 Gen Aimer tnvestors...Wé par Ba — 104‘ Mar 20 * Jan ih Bent 
* 5 = r nr 53g 5 . 3a 0 par 3 40 Apr 
oy f 5 o o 100 5714 Jan 
+190, 108/100, 104 |>100 108" e100 104" 100 3 SS loads eee Saleem Se oe 49 aly 
4912 4912! 4912 49%) 49 | $655 6%] 655 653|_—6% «6% +600 -zz----No par 118 May 27| 145 Jan Zig A ‘ 
: 7s] 6% 6%! *653 67% F 110| $8 preferred. _..... 15| _4\sSept 23 2 Apr 
Oe 98] 137 137 | 137 * 137 “\"137” 139°] 137° 137" \*433, -- Bronze Corp....--- % Jan 3|| 9 Mar jan 
“187, 188 | 197, 187 | 187, 187, 7187, 190 | 187. 3% oe 334 D Corp...No par| 4isMay 15, 11% Jan 35 Jan 
ee ee oo} 2.068 | Capen Sette Cup... No par] 114May 24| 20's Ape 8 et -  e 
653 6% ‘ 65 A. 15% 165| 15% 15%] *15 1612 “16° te 6.000 one eum preferred.....- 100 “eM ~ 19% Apr 16 16 Dec| 25% Jan 
*16!, 17 16 wa 71 70 70 | *6812 70 | , , General Cigar Inc_...- No par| 12%May 1| 1171gMar29|| 106 Oct! 1301¢ Mar 
“17 17 #17. 17%] 16% 1712! #16% 17%] #17 172 “7 15 | ---00| 7%. preferred-------.- par| ‘264May 2i| 41 Jan 2|| 31 Apr| 44% Jan 
11s. 116) 116. 116 "| 116" 117 | ae etal  aate Btte| 34 24a] 96,100 Foods Comp ._No par| 36 May 22| 40% Apr 16|| 36% Jan| 47% Aug 
es , M5ls 35%| 3412 35l2 335 34s 33l2 tr site rt t 3,900 | General Foods Corp....Ne -~ 1iitg hey 22| 118% Jan 6 107% Bet 118% July 
ul 4 , .50 preferred___.. 
+1141 11614 #11414 11618|*11414 11618 #1141, 11534 ow toe hee ee hee ref 4 65% July 
4 4 ; s 7 i v pret series A. No 721 Jan 
one e | ooote on* “gin 40 "| eosin 34 # cou! yA + an aden of pecceccce We 9m 115 nany 38 130% is H 12513 — 128% Ont 
Ig] 89 = 9212" $00lg 9212} 90% 2815 1291; 5% preterred.-.......- 56% Apr 8|| 36% Apr] 56% 
12912 12913 “1 12013 129 129 \"138te 130% — y+ “se — ase a %o IM Corp..-..-- 10 os tea ears hae 98 112 Sept 1264 June 
lg 497! 481g 49%, ‘ preferred. ....... ay 4|| 28 Apr 
Be .. = = 196 | 196 126 12512 12512 125 126%2| 12514 1am 100 | Gen Outdoor Adv A=<2No par so Hs 74 Apt 8|| 3% Sept 4 — 
aoe 4912| *45 49 a" % a <“ 4% 444) #41, 41s 500 enn es mcr shel 1| 5igMay 21 » _ ¥% ses Apr| 1111, Nov 
ome at] one gel 7) mel 2° 2 | ez senilesnbts 3608! .:-.-c | Ee ee FE Baa — Bh Re ~~ oi Sent 
sd 2 , 1g #1051 2 S eee o+-eee --No 
#10512 10612|*10512 10612 *105i¢ 10612,°105ts 1061s, °10 is tel teste; 1,800 | Gen Pubtie Berviee.....Ne 9e7 9%June 10 19%, Jan 4 a — 921g Apr 
ot setl we 10| ven 188) 162 1etl 1 en 15 15 ee ee ae a eee 
#105 * 10714] 106° 108 {#10514 -..-|*105% or eer ee eee ee ed iss sar| 18ieduly 33| 118i Apr : 19% yin a So 
. + a $6 preferred-..-.... 1) 33% Jan 
lg lp 1s 96 *le 916 181 181 | +18 1919 *18 1912 300 Refractories...No par 20 May 2 ll 1213 Aug 151, Oct 
*18 = 191g] $18 19!2| #18 192 < 26 | 2514 26%] 2614 26%/ 1,400 | General om -1) 10 July 22) 15% Jan 43% Sept 
‘ 2653) 253, 26 ol4 lig) 400] General Shoe Corp.......- 21} 50% Oct 2 Apr 
271g 2712} 27'g 27ig ool2 1lto] *111g 1119! *11ig 113g} lig 11tg Steel Cast $6 pret..Nopar| 14 May Mar 7|| 15 Apri 2013 Nov 
*11 = =Litg} 11% 11%) *11 *| 46° 4812} 4612 48 | 4655 47%| 5,310| Gen Telephone vale 16%May 28) 24% 4i| Ble 151g Jan 
ioe fe fos a td ee aa) tH) ae | Peel Geeemmemericeacsel eer el reste « 15 | 8? sor 
2 *10l44 11 9% 10% 2 om 200 | Gen Time Instru Corp. 106 May 1 2 Nov 
*10l2 11 101g 1012 4 9 | *1815 187%! *181g 187%g| *1812 187! i cet 100} 98 Feb en 4 15%g Apr| 2753 Mar 
e101 “le101 104tg|*101_ 104te!*101 Mig) eiltg 12" “Als 2"! ~~" 300 | General Tire & Rast. Nopar| 3 Sept 0] -OxMar 6 43% Oct] 54 Mar 
“san, 114g Ill 2 100 | Gillette Safety Rasor.. 1] 61% Mar 14 
*111g 12%g] 12% 12%) *11% 12% 31 31g) 3, “No 33%May 2 5 13% Jan 
a abel abbot] aby abtl abe stal ood alt] at 341s] 800, $5 conv preterred....No par iiMay 21] 9° Jan 3|| 6% Aug 13% 3 
3514 35%, : 2 63 6! 63 648 ’ 14 Sept) 241g Jan 
6%| 6% 6%) 612 6% ‘ 1 600 erred ---...~- 19% Jan 4 
oa” enn *60 " 62° 60 - 60t2 “7 60 =. $2 “an ue 2,000 | Glidden Co eam _ 445, Mar 26 * May 47 + od 
14%, 14%! 14 14 141s 4 4 4 s 40 | #36 40 100 4% % conv 2 4ig Apr 22 an 2% Jan 
*37 40 | *36 40 36 - ‘ Gobel (Adolf)........------ 3ig Apr 11 1% Apr 
"S, “bel “Su “au a te Se Re ee ee Sk CS gp ae lee Co... ------ 7 90 "sept 19] 70° Jan| 86 y 4 
oa, gal stoi] ost git ass, aunt! coat sit cant eel Gold & Stock Telegra mtNe par 10 Ape 4|| 13s Ave rant baer 
*80 8612] *831g 8612) *8212 8612] *8212 2 1153 1134! 115, 1153! 2,400 | Goodrich Co ---- oper| 45 691g Mar > 388 Jan 
‘ 11% 11%] 111, 11tg 53 4 preferred. _..... 4% Apr 4|| 2llg 
vat) lam el int Son) dah S| ean Br wigs) Sh | OS arta “No par| 80 Gris Feb2il| 67, Nov! 10oN Jan 
157, 8 2 7 5 conv ooce Feb 8 
74° 74‘ e74' 78'| 74 78° Tia, aml 1m 74%) “sie 74]  900| Gecham SEN Hlons-c-22¥0 per i's Jan 9] 67, Deo} 90 Mar 
2 1% 2 71% 8 ; os ° 80 SE 1% Jan 2 
a2i, sau] 32% ads] ally alte] a2! a2] e3lle a2) 2° a2] | 80 Graham Paies, Sisters 5 ---} 1212 ADe10)| 4% Apr] 10% Gept 
z Dy iM 7, 47s| 3,100 | Gran ~ Deo 
5° 5° bls Sig) 5 a me ie 121° . 100 | Grand Union w div ete. eo gar | 9a 10's pan 
THN 3) Hb Ha) BN BR) CH 4S A) BS) | Oranges an he bs sea am al 2, az) Gee 
10 10 | #1015 10% 10's 101s) 2 12 | *11% 12%) 500 | Granite City Steel..... 10| 26 - 7 25 Aug 
Illg 13 12 ‘ ‘ 1 Grant (W T) Co.....-.--- 25ig July 17|| 22% Jan 
*12l2 13tg) 12% 12%) 11% 11% 21g 32le! 321q 33 ‘900 -20 lg Apr| 2212 Sept 
33 324 324) 3212 2 . 5% preferred.........- Jan # 121g Apr 
casi, 34 | 923%, 23%] 23t, Bat “te 32h) 78% S| “dae 15 | 3,700 | Oe Hor irom Ore Prop-.No per 2018 Ces Se fe ee oe 
15 15!) 15! 15ts| 14% 15%| 15° 15°| 14% J 271, 27%| 13200 | Great Northern pret....No par 1 201g Jan 2/| 23% Aug 141lig July 
281g 28%| 2753 2812| 26% 28g 7 a ioe rt 1912 1912] 1.700 | Great Western Sugar-- ° 700 142 Feb 6 12913 Sept 4 iS ‘Dee 
0134" 13419] 13418 13415) "13410 136 | 134° a She n° | Green Bay & West RE...-100 35te Apr 6|| 244 Jan om oy 
. 50 | *34 50 | *34 ‘ ig! 1,200 | Green (H L) Co Ine........- 4|| 141g Apr Mar 
oats Sats 3 3214 31 31 ! *30% 3 | 30!2 31 A = 8 6 600 Greyhound Corp (The) on +4 ~~ = 3 Apr| 121, June 
115g 1153] 11% 11tg/ 11% 11g] 11 11g -10% 7 10m Lllg "700 5% preferred 25%, Apr 29 
*10% 111g] *10% 111g) *11 Ilig} 10% 11 1012 1 16%, 17%4| 1,500) Grumman 353 Apr 18 
*17, 1712] 17% 17%| 17 17% ms oe Nes a fs 15; 1%] 200 | Guantanamo Sugar....No par 8012 Ar 18 
1 2 *11 . a 8 2 
ists 15%, 18” 18 17 17% "May Te “se “iss it “i 1,600 Gus Bésete & Obie RR Ne rev 1014 Sept 23 
153 15s 15g 1% 13, 1% ent i ogi 94} *8 > Pee Dre 3414 Apr 
*Blg 9%! *8lg Gis] *Sip 9%] *85, Oty 4 33. 200 | Hackensack W. 37 Jan 9 
#33, gain, #33" Sse Si Sek SSS eS OS wai fepbreterred class A 201, Feb 19 
1g] *32 331g! * 300 ting 
134, 13%| _13t2 iis| sai oi] sis isi] “1s 18°] sity 15°| 100| Hamilton Waten Gas__Ne par 1061, Jan 12 
Ig! *141 2 . erred ar 
102 "leida toa [1084 *102 i667] 102 102] ~~ 140 | Hanna (M A) Co $5 pt-No par "28a Jan 4 
i ee wk ee oe ee a Oe ee Harb 138 Ave 13 
#126. 150 |*126° 150 ‘|+126* 190"|* “128 1 tg a] ee 74] 2.200 | Hat of Amer class A_.--1 104° Apr 18 
1 1 71g 77) = Tig 7% 3 , 20| 6% 41, Apr 
oggit 102°) #87 102°| #86 ae) “et Teel “ORR 8] Oe Oe! ees Hayes Mig Corp. -- 113% Jan 29 
2ig 212! ig 2 2 2 le 100 | Hazel- Glass 53 Apr 
103° 103 *1011 103! *10112 10312 *10iis 108, see “Oe —_ Oa 3,600 men ag 110 Jan 
9 9 ig 94) Dig 8 8 ‘8 le 961 100 | Helme 1 
*95l2 97%| *95l2 97%! *06° 97% eos 97% oanee +e e1sole oy SRBRees 211g Apr 22 
*1501g 164 |*150!2 164 |*15012 164 |*15012 164 #144, 15tel 15le 15tg 700 | Hereules Motors 10012 Apr 9 
*15 15% =15lg 15%' 15 15%! 148, 14% 1% 2 *76ig 7734 500 | Hercules Powder 1331g Jan 30 
*80 8212] 80 80 |*77 79 | 78 78 | 77% 78 1281 129 130} 6% cum preferred 6714 Apr 16 
“13 18 | 723 12R%| 120% 1a0igie1s9 183 | 199 120 | 198 189 | = 180) he J 115% Jan 
56 56 56 , eS Pee $4 conv oom 
silt ae A. iy? 27 "Mat ‘ats "Mats ‘as ores ares 100 iets & eee ore sane 
1 *14lg 14%] *14is 8 is} 800 
“3° 32°] sin gam mere Sal Tre The] “She Ais Me i 1 leo | Memender & Sons (A) 118 Ape 
Zig 7g) = 73g Tig if \4 8 8 91 94, 9% 300 | Holly Sugar Corp Mar 
*10 103 978 97 91e 91s 9% 4 eaten. ial 7% preferred 60% Jan 
ms. itr *105l2 ....|*106 -....|*106%4 _...|*106 _... - “G6i2| 3.200 | Homestake Mining 38 Apr 
461% 4612) 46 4612) 46 4615) 46 30| #35 361: 36% 36% 700 | Houdaille-Hershey ol A-iVo par 16% Apr 
2% 2a oo Se ool oo 
212% I3ic] 12% 13%] iat, 1241 a7 Ste ba* bel es?” Go’| -'100| Household Finance...Ne 1SeMay 23) This Ape 
*581 *58 60 Jan 
#105. 110° |*105 109%|¢105.* 109%9}108 3g gael Oat toga tgs: 1°Sat| “1,100 | Houston OM of Texas vte.-25 _ 34May bom Feb 
* %| 3% 12} 1,000 | Howe Sound Co. 1%, Feb 
gai; 33°] saa sau] esi ai] so Si] 80% 82, | Biz lle Hudson & Manhattan_----100 Ti, Feb 
%%q ig 3 yg] F 12g 7s) *4i6 18 e te 4 - a, yy Pere 5 LeaNo AE -- 
3 4 "34 4 "3, 4 #31, 314 1 16% 17 2 500 | Min & Sm Ne 61, Feb 
17% 17%] *17% 18 17lg 17% 171g 17%) 17 ™ *3m 3% "800 | Hudson Motor Car.... 1 Jan 
i i i i RM i | 
ig 8% ig lg 2 2 aetn 1 a . 
y Ex-rights. 4 Called for redemption. 
very. #” New stock. 
Bid and asked prices: no sales on this day. ¢ In receivership. 0S, er. 
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Volume 151 i 
3 Range Since Jan. 1 Prevtoue 

LOW AND HIGH SALE PRICES—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT | .y oue gross on - ~-& pe ieee 
Satur Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday the ‘ EXCHANGE 

yg Oa.7 | Oa.8 | O2a.9 Oct.10 | Oct. 11 Week Lowest | Atghest Lowest Htghess 

Par per share | $ per share ||\$ per share| ver share 
R : A * ' fe 4 . Ae? . 7 a f ’ + heer * : ge a 500 Illinois Central RR Co..-. aoe Ft 4 un = | 154 = + = 
A... 
*1612 1714, 163, 16%) *16 17 16 16 1614 16%4! 164 1614 500 6% preferred series A.. May , = > = 
2 < lines 4% ....- _.-100} 31 Junel2| 4313 Apr 6 lg Sept 

sto HiA| of Ata) “ate Ain) Sy 9Qs) $8, 98.) SE ALI 331 Ri Sole octas 10] 8 Mar 1a) “Gh Jam $l) “AN Sova) Hie Sas 

#535 ba *51 534) *5! 53 54, Oy 5! 5\4| 5ig 5 lg 700 | Indian Refining -.-.-.- ne 10) & May23| 9% Apr 1 433 Apr| 92 Sept 
Po 2575 26 2615 2519 26 25 25 | *2514 25lg *2514 2512} 1,200 weeeeees ot iguhieg 3 a Se ¢ 16% aye Be = 

, ” 10212 3 \* 00 Ul Rand_...- ...No par ay 
“101” 104 | 10112 10Lt2/*101, 10212-1401 10F |eiaste 197. [#14842 157 | 40] 6% preferred=----- “5p 100| 145, June 26) 158, Apr 10] 147% May] 197, Aue 
5 1 5 47, 7g} 1,300 wear 2 
to "Eri aos “soul 55 ge] Sais Oke) 85.55%) $5" fod] 4:R | Lnmpiaton Cons Copper---bo] meMay Za] mk Aur til] ft Abe] 2 Gem 
5 6 6 1,100 | [nsuranshares Ctfs Inc.-..-.- Dec 

St 38° aan asi 27 28 2612 276 2612 a7'5 27 2812} 1,100 ey — enema - ai As pes Rd - 171g an Rw oe 
#10812 10912] 10814 10912]*10814 110 108%, 108%4|*109 110 |*109 110 90 preferred peeweeees . Ste baay 15 5 den 6 Bq Ave ont mene 

#25, 27g) *253 273] *253 275 2% 3 3 3 *25g 314] 1,400] Intercont’l] Rubber....No pa By om ¢ 7 2 ow 

7 7 1 34) 7,600 | In e Iron..--....N0 par 61gMay is Jan 2 Aug ig Sep 
ole 1% 2 Is cin i: oft oH oie ty ein ia 200 | Internat eens 0 po one May 31 ae — - a = a — 

‘ #25 *  } eee Prior MO ainciedes 8 
153 rH 1501 1580 “154 1508 156t2 156 18% 157 187 157 500 | Lat Business Machines..No par 1386 June 1l| 1911gMar12)| 145 Sept) 195% Mar 
st wt th P 48% 467, 47le 4634 471 471g 4712! 74614 47 3.900 | Internat’l Harvester...No par| 38 May 22} 62% Jan 4 457, Sept| 715, Sept 
o1eate 185 ’ 16212 164 7 #16212 165 . 16312 16312 164 164 '*162% 16412 "200 Preteved...cocccecessas 100' 145 May 25! 171 Jan23 Sept! 166% Aug 
1 21 21 253 258 255] 2Zlg 2lgi #212 253 24%, 2le] 1,400) Iot. Hydro-Elec Sys class A. 25 1%May 22 5%, Jan 5 38% Apr 814 Jan 
; “ 7 5 7 . 74 612 rd. 612 7 6% 7 67s 7g) 4,600 | Int Mercantile Marine. No i! Prd = 141, : PA — iw o- 

4 4 4 3% 8-37 800 | Internat’l Mining Corp. ---.-- 2 

a7 a7 on os! 26 24% 26% 271g] 2653 271g 2612 27° 13,100 | Int Nickel of Canada..No par 1 une 38% Jan 4); 35 55% Jap 
#125” 135 le12415 135 | 128 128 | 128 128 |*12412 135 |*12412 125 |, 200] | preterred. == o---- 00 iubaen ub 133 Sept 138 May 

1414 14%] 1414 1419] 13% 1414] 13% 13%] 13% 14's) 14 14% 12,9 n a oeek He ee i Be 

conv pref__....-..-- 100} 401gMay 21 pr 4 Aug 3g 
sale Sais] Seu Ogu] GIN Sas) o,° SR) Gee 89 | G5 88.) 000] ee eeRonorGeaikiaWo per| oltuiny fa] 1% dan 2a] 3' Jan] Sie" May 

‘ : ‘ 2lg 4219] *4153 43 20 preferred__......-- 1 ‘4 2 2 
oi3) | sah a8) a8 ak | calm a8.) gai al “She $7) a | stated alcmnwwie pr] vMay 29] Hr Oct 10] 39 tan) 

“30% sie +3035 3012 30 3033] *297% 3014) *2933 30 293%, 3014 600 | International See... Ne oat im Hd AY oe = ¢ ler oon Goes 

, ‘ : terna esessocs 2 

20, 21's] °20% 21's) 220 2118) 20" or “|#100° 107 "|*100 107 "| ------ International Sllver.------250) orig Jan 15] 102% Apr 3|| 84 Jan| 107 Dec 

set Th a 7 a 10 = ak 2 2Qigl 2  2ilg| 15,600 | Inter Telep & Teleg...No par isMay 15 4% Jan 5 3% Sept Or Jan 
, 1 1 ’ Foreign share ctfs...No par is May ig Jan 

“7s, ain ovat sit “7s 3° ont 3! oie } 7A 7a #00 Interstate Dept Stores.No ren 140s tH + 1 Jan : a = = 

*87 92 *87 91 90 90 *87 91 90 90 “OS: dena 100 Preferred......- woceso> ! 21 Ste 5 by 74 Nev 1 _ 
7, Intertype Corp. ......No par 5\4May 5g Jan oO 0% 

*614 714] *614 74] *64 74) *6%4 74 *67g «=7! 7 100 atl oottMay 23] 28 1s oe er) ga, Govt 
©26% 27ig] 26% 26%] 2615 261s) 926) 27 “282 267s ote 27 500 intend Cros Coal... -------1 ioeites = isvighaay 1all 119% Sept] 125° Mar 
*123% --- -/*123% ——-/*123% = -|°1 2 | 1286 12% | 125, 12%] 900 | Jarvis (W B) Go.-----.----1] 9 May2l/ 17 Jan 8]) 18 Bept) 18 Oct 
13's 13's) *13t8 134) 19. tS | 471k 474] 4718 474] 4718 471g] _ 500 | Jewel Tea Co. Ine.....No par| 34%May 22) 09 Mar 37).------2-2)-so-ons-- 
c48ig A8i2] 48 48 | Eee Soul oat, 70 'l 6sl2 69 | 68. 69°! 5,200' Johns-Manville...-.-.No par 44 June 10! 77is Jan 4 59 Bape i056 Jan 
ion y : * . 2 te * 2513 27101*125l2 127! 1912512 12712} 126 12612 70 Preferred ....-. 206060000 100} 122\4,May 22] 132 Jan 15|| 122 Aug} 133 June 
oe ty H+ . thy sth art 8514 87 ‘ *86 87 86%, 89le} 2,400 Jones & ——— ryt poet. Gehes .. #8 ro Tote yy 

. 3 1 *121 1 200 , Kalamazoo Stove  -_ 
* i = o18 2: “118 ” “18 ™ o1Bie 130 esis = éeduia Kan City P & L ptser B No par 11753May 28 1171g Jan} 121% Jan 

Ma mn 7 Mr “Gul #45, “S| 42 4s Ale 42} «= 4%) 4%) = 700 | Kansas City Southern. No par 3lgMay 21 be Apr lig Jan 
+16" 1812! *16 1813 *16  18le] 1612 161o} *16!g 1812] *16 1712 100 4% preferred ...-----100] 11 May 23 Apr : Sept 
* ty 1 | #123, 14 | *1212 131g) *12 1312) 1312 1312 200 | Kaufmann Dept Stores.....1} 9 May 23 8% Apr} 16% Nov 
205 100 : “05 100" *95 100 | *95 , 100 . *95 100 | *95 100 | ------ 5% conv preferred.......-109 :. ae = tie ae 99% = 

1 3, 3, 8 s 600 | Kayser (J° & Co..--...--- 2May 

028088] og 1027] 008" 108%) eon 101 "| #99 101 | 999 101 | ---.-. Keith-Albee-Orpheum pt..100] 95 Jan 9 85 Apr) 100% Dec 
iste bts “15. 15%) 15 154] 15 15 151g 151g} 1514 154] 1,700 Hayes Wh'l conv ol A-1 por . ie Jr ol ine sear 

7 7 7 7 *6 67s 673 673) *6% 7 - 673 «= 6% 700 Class B . . ...------------ 20 70 Jussi 00 Sent 

" 10 | Kendall Co $6 pt pf A..Nopar| 87\4June 
“10 130 e+ 130% ert "30 ett 20a "29 te 295 1301s 18,200 | Kennecott Copper....No par) 24\sMay 21 * A es Sept 
i3 1 i. 14 | *13l 14 | *1312°14 | *13!2 14 | *13!2 14 100 | Keystone Steel & W Co.No par) 10 May 21 % Apr 67, Sept 

oon 37 34 34 #3215 34 *3212 34 *32lo 3412] *32!2 342 be ay Ey Spree sear a hr peo | } a 

‘ * *1 2 ney sintbieaiete 

Pt. 25% ante osts oan asi 23" 24 + 33% aa8 2253 80 $5 y Oe epmmenete par ah a = aoe }—-~ 
251, 25% 254 25% 25% 251 24% 251) 25% 25%) 23, 28s) 4.900 | Eee Dept Stores..--2----1] 2 May 2 3% Dec| 51 Jan 
agit 27" 25% as a5 A +25 ° 26° #251, 26 | *254% 252] 300| Kress (8 H) & Co. ---.Ne par 33% en 48 aay Sen sts July 

‘ -NO r 2 

324 324" 32 ate = & | he 31%, oie i si ais 2,600 Kroger Groot? co me Louis 100) 4 May 21 7 Apri 131g Jap 
i. a. * lg] *17 1912) *17 1914} *17 1912! *17 1912 — 5% preferred ........-- 100 814May 23 121g Sept] 2312 Jan 
“Ids 138 o13% 120 1212 1212 12% 1254] *1212 125' 12% 1212} 800 Lambert Co (The)....No ger a oe = : - 

1 | #51g Gig] ------ Lane i  ahousenlle Om 
Sig Gls] Siz Gls Siz Gls] blz Gls) ae otis 248s 256) 163 May 21 25 Jan| 38753 Oct 
,000 | Lee Rubber & Tire... -.-.---- 5 63, May 

25° 25 | #25 2516 24% 25 | 24s BHal FH FT #2ila 21%]  600| Lehigh Portland Cement...25] | 15'sMay 22 117 Apel 25° Mar 
oth iit 2 6110 1137,,*110 | 113%|*112 | 113%| 110. 112 20| 4% conv preferred....--100] 100%June 10 2 Dee Ma: 
a oe a8 8 a ir Ql 21, 2ig 215 2ig 2ig| 1,400] SLehigh Valley Rindsocoed 50 13g May 33) 7. soe Cts goes 

#7 "700 | Lehigh Valley Coal ....No par| _% Apr 4 

ot Hy “t 5a “3 HN ; ; #27 bg 315 S15 600 6% conv preferred....---50 2 May 17 a Apr on Sent 

ae “rn is 2 ns 20% 203,| 2012 20% | 2012 207%! 2012 2012] 4,200) Lehman Corp (The) ..------ 1] 15%44May 21 0 Sept i % Jap 
ate tel Tt iit * ro - lil i's *11 11% *11 Ile 200 | Lehn & Fink Prod Corp.---5} 91!2May 18 9% Apr) 1353 Nov 
oauie itl onai, 25 25 25° #247, 2614| #247 2615 *24% 2512 100 | Lerner Stores Corp...-No par| 18'gMay 21 23 Apr) 32% Mar 

“tae 43a rit tat 43% rv 43° 43— 42% 42% 4212 4212} 1,300) Libbey Gomes byr4 aoe por ae i y ro pe 

7; 1 3, 1 1 *6l2 63 300 | Libby MeN J occoe- 

Pm .* * oe o A -J A + +, sea east oon °38 ° 39% 200 | Life Savers Corp...-------- 5| 33 May 28 = Sept ine Aug 
> i= & *s ost os | 97. 97 | 9712 9712] | 700| Ligrett & Myers Tobacco..25) 87 May 22 Sept 2 Aus 
*97! 99 9s +3 B sane a 100 *99l2 100 99le 995g 1,600 Series B -eceeeee ae 87 May 22 95% Sept " Aug 
ante ts ava —* *) 751 . #17514 180 |*175%4 180 | 175% 175% 100 Preferred .....-- _.----100} 169 June 19 : Se — May 
sor ot | 19% I it ie + a 15 201 21 ‘ 21 21 21 600 | Lily Tulip Cup Corp..No par 16 May 22 5 Apr 9 Nov 
*19!2 21 | *19% 21 *19% 20% 4 223, 23 231g *225g 23%) 1,200/| Lima Locomotive Wks.No par; 1314May 21 20% Aug| 40% Sept 
see 3 oe Ss ee Fl . 34. 341 3414 *34 34% "600 | Link Beit Co......---No par 27 May 21 Blig Apr| 47 Mar 
"to to" to 10" 10" io" 72 975 “919 9% 9%  9%| 1,200} Lion Ol! Refining Co...No par sSenany a + AF Ste 7. 

4, 3, 1 7, 300 | Liquid Carbonic Corp.-No par ay 

oe ee SS a oe ‘ome cone a” co 7.900 Lockheed Aircraft Corp. -.--- 1) 22% July 3{ 41% Apri5|| 29% Dec] 32% Dec 
+ +, st Lo 2 is =" 2538 25% 1'900 | Loews Inc.-...---- _..No par| 20\gMay 21) 375;Mari65|| 30!2 Sept; +412 Jap 
ro 2O ei ae leiosi, 107 ls oat 7 e103 107 |*103'g 107 4 < $6.50 preferred.....N0 pur 97 May 22/ 1001 Apr 8|| 1015, Rept) 109% July 
*103!g 107 *1031g 107 *103!g 107 i 103 5 107 2 bd 21 2016 20%. 25.900 loft Ine a, - einoenEineee 1 394 Apr 8 6 Mar 21% July 
20% 20%) 2012 21%) 20'4 21's, 20% 20M oo” 3512] #3512 36%) 3,500 Lone Star Cement Corp No par 4612 Jan 2|| 3812 Sept] 62 Jan 
7, s A pf % *3i, 3%] #3! 314 314 34] 300 Long Bell Lumber A...No par 4'4 Apr 10 2 Aug Sis Sept 
“15 18" “5” 18” “15 R 15 15° +1419 1512] *1412 15l2 100 | Loose- Wiles Biscuit... -...- 335 spottaaen ‘ oe A 4 
+1062 108 |10612 108, | 106% 106% *1061s 108, |*1062 108, /*108%s 108 |» of soritiara (P) Go.-=------,10 O52 Are 2i| (ie Apr] 24% Feb 

7, 21 2012 203%) 20%, 2012 = 20 20's ; 8 186 8 154 8 ase! 130 7% poss ennes 00! May 3/| 138 Bent 15915 June 
“Mom 20 | 197 Morel 19% ‘ton seat 1 Po% *19% 19%] *19% 19%| — 200| Louisville Gas & El A--No par 21g Jan Ai) 15% jan 30's Mer 
508 . & Nashville...-100 2 

59° 59 | *59% 59%] 60 60% 60 G0!2} 60's GOls) ON Oba 2.500 Machadrews & Forbes.--..10 35. Jan 3|| 28 Apr] 35 Aug 
#2814 2912) resi 2912 a4 29 Sa 2 130° 2 te 6% ieee nomen 135 Nov 
*130 an eae * poe daa odunal rijce PUSS preferred. oa 

1 24 24 24! 2,500 | Mack Trucks Inc. -.--- pa 

do Hai] 26 Be] 2 BE) coi Bee] 2a Zeal fy pul 700 | Macy Cm Oe tae Pa 
*10le 11 | *101e 11 | *10% 11 | *10!2 105s] *10'2 10%] *10!2 10%) ------ Madison 8q Garden...No par 
+ ; Ig] * lle) 3012 3012] 30 30 | *30 30! 200 | Magma Copper -.-...- soscce 10 
Se 7 — = s oN 2 ’ 2 7 17, 2 1% 1%| 1,300] Manati Sugar OBsccecescees 1 
a 4 Rt. ae an ; *41 6 *4 4 6 *4% 6 oats Mandel Bros... -.----- No par 

3 Ig] * Saat #1315 141s] *13ig 1412, *13'g 14 | *13%4 1312} ------ Manhattan Shirt--.--.--- -25 
= a - acs a 2 - +34 7g #34 1, #34 7g 700 | Maracaibo Oil Exploration.-1 

434 ais 43 412 4\2 4\2 4% 412! *41, 4%! 4% 412! 3,700 Marine Midland Corp- -.---- 

te 9 93, 753 «8! 7\2 815| 81, 9 Sle 8%] 4,190, Market St Ry 6% pr pref.100 2% May 21 

1B 15% 15 15 1412 15 , 1414 1412, 14% 14%] 14% 14%4 Hyd — J Ae a ver oN May 2 

1 -“see<ee* 
a oa ™ = te *. = mt a = oe + 5.900 Martin-Parry Corp....No par 61gMay 21 
1 O. 2 4 30 : 291 2914 28% 2834) *2814 28%) 28% 2914 600 | Masonite Corp. ---.-.-- No par| 21%June 10 

= = one 1 2 if 9 : 287, 287, 287%, 287%) 29 29 800 | Mathieson Alkali Wks. No par 21 June 10 

e167" _ 187 pont 167 poten *167 m1 7 *167 % MIGT  ccccl cceses 7% preferred....------ = Se alan 
“52 le 216 Fite 55s 11s 50% partm Stores... ay 

51% “Siie| 52te Gaia] Sits Bits] Sits Ooo) Bois Oi) ote 3 ao] fy, tri o par| | 2uMay 22 
- eS | ay 

i rte i oon i = ~ te oe a te 100° 190" 0 ss lst cum pref... -.- No par any me =. 

+13" 132 2 iat . 3%|  500| MeCall Corp.....----No par| 10igMay 
*13 1312] 131g 1319] 13!2¢ 131g, *13 13%] 13!g 13%] *13% 1 1.500 | MeCrory Stores aswel 1] 10 May 21 
©14% 15'4| *14% 15 | 14% 15 | 14% 14%] *14% 15°] 15 15.) 1, Crory 8 wonnesal} 10 May 
#1047 108%|*104% 10844|*1047s 108% *104% 108% *204%s 19e% *10Rie tOsta] 1,400 naediree Bice OOnne-2z..--3| 17'eMay 21 
—" 3" > . . * “on : . *75g «8 ia. 8 1000 MeGraw-Hill Pub Co..No par} 5 June 
88 os oa" 36% ss 3s 36° #361, 3612] 3614 36%] 1,400 Melntyre Porew --5) 26 gene %) 

3 8 8 8s) 8 8 7% 7%) 7% 7%) 7% 7%) 1,000 oo-e 54May 
} 

a Def delivery. 2 New stock. 7 Cash sale + Ex-div yg Ex-rights. 4% Called tor redemption. 


® Bid and asked price: no sales on this day 


t Ip receivership. 
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2152 New York Stock Record—Continued—Page 7 Oct. 12, 1940 
; "ES ; ; rN ‘EN Y STOCK Ra Since Jan. 1 Range for Prevtous 
LOW AND HIGH SALE PRICES—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT | anes wew - - ‘ | et geie Pres 
v da Thursday Friday the EXCHANGE 
oe | WT | ane. | one "| “oc. 10 | Oc. 11 Week Lowest Htohest Lowes | Suton 
r h er share | Shares Par\| 3 ver share | $ per share \\$ per share|\$ per share 
ef —— o™ share om = “ my es ts VA ate 4 5's! 9,200 | MeKesson & Robbins, Inc...5 4 May 15 ; Apr : PSHE Nes 
: 27%, 29 '| 2612 27%| 26:2 2612) 27'e 27% 27l2 28 | 4.500| | $3 serles conv pref....No par I7igMay 28) 3212 Apr Moog nooo 
25% = *73, s 7% «= 75x 7 z7i4 71g) *6%q COC 500 | MeLelian Stores Co......-.-. 1 5 May 21 Jan is o — RF 
ones “ 105 ‘| 1025, 10253|*1024, 105 105 105 *101 10312 =e — 40 ues copv cmmmemmened i Ba ig Ho : 4 = “ _ 
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*44%, 4 , 85 3g 16 5 | 844 4lo ~ 4319 243 35le n a, epee ineake l 35 b 10} 11 Mar 1 12 Apr 1414 Sep’ 
5ig 5 5 8 *4 1g i i -e See rea: Preferred A ee 7!2 Fe 7 4 Mar Sept 
85's 8 4s) *16 85%) 85 a a! = yi», besnes: ay Apty A 100/ 10 May 22 7% Jan 4 95 
*516 | 85%, 43,| *41, 45le *36 35% «3! P Blo] *27% 40 votes Pills of Italy |. “a Ble 24] 2 % Apr 4 — Sa 
. 27 2 ili Co LRR 100 May 9% 4|| 50 “175°” Aaa 
86 4lz 46 *38 36 35's Blo] #27 40 | *38 23ls 240 — C&st of Pa..... 100] 16 May 24 — oe oe ivé ; 
414 “38 tg! 35% 36 *2ig *38 Blol #23 él Pitt Seno veweces Bi, 22| 80 May 6!|... Sept 113%, Sep 
: 4612 > 3612 312 40 23%, 2 51 Sood teburg woe No par 34May 154 8|| 158 pt 
*38 6 *2% » A 4 ‘ten seul 6 135 | -- Pit preferred Corp r| 64 6 Oct 4% Aug 1613 Se 
‘ 36 1, Bie 40 | *38 2312 ‘4 60l2) | i, oes 6% Iron No pa May 178 3 Apr Oct 
36 to] *27 *38 37% *23% ) 60 35 |*---. 534) - Z ke & coos 154 10 Jap 61g 4812 
3lp 40 Blo 237% 1, 7 os a *4! F nt 4 itts Co ferred 100 7 June 53g Oct 
2 238 2 |B. & ee di eet “So “hol "a | ay abt CPM lh Be Ase $s os 
3%, 24%, 6g 5614 135 |*.- *25 2] “Gig Tis Pitts pref .No 5 22| 45l2 t 25 June Sep 
*23%, 2 5614 57 --- 6 27 712 73 «e guar ~ a par May 1 Sep 18 2033 
58 135 *5 *24 *6le 7 73 ---- 7% w& B -No 1614 21; 3 it 24 Sept 9 
"5614 58 ‘6. -- 614) 2714 714 212 737% ae re 30 ts Scre Co... 100 May 5712Sep 8 6 1 pt 
135 *5 *24 ! *6le 4 *72 __1*15 178 00 | Pit b Steel ---""" 1001 10 21 A 142 Aug 24 Se 
a te 2713| a! sat on” © = 4) 1,5 ie ye rates oS See st 16'4 3 A Sept 
*5 *25le 1 6 7 7 . 614 400 pref y nen 100 ay 2 11g July Ig 24 
7 714 1 78 8 a #174 17 *6lg 3 7% class pt. 7M 3} 15112 12 lg Sept Sept 
*25l2 A 7 73% onnt - 178 14 61g 83, 8% 110 5% pret ee Ve. 108 12 July ll, Mar g|| 17g Apr| 17 pt 
*634 *71 | 078 614; 614 834 ly 3814 540 $% ist ser t My ge + = 15112 Feb 14 Feb 612 167, Se’ 
74 nae 178, 614 834 38\4 5M & Wes' 7% pt 53 28| 22% an 6 lg Aug 2% Jap 
*70 *1 17%, 85x os i a 290 taburgh Ry 7% par May 5 J Tig 
176 | $5y *36 7lo| 25 ‘ Pit Asht -No 15 13} 1 4 Aug ak 
*154 176 655 gar) =| S. 2712 1 52 1,850 Youngs he).... --5 4 Jan 12% Jan poles ‘Mi 
78 to #855 3612 26% 2% 5 333] 1, Pit ~y Dy ~cmmmemaed 1214 21 Feb 27 ag) 16i, Sept 
a 6%) lz 4 39 1g 27 1 62 134 1 “j00 | Pittston il Co...- No par 5lgMay ew le 1612 ; 
63, a 37 712! 251g 51 | 5 13 “ii| “Lioo| P uth O ontas May 29 July 5/).. 6 Aug 16% Sep 
9 393, 2712 1 %| 12% #154 1, Plymo Pocah .No par lg 8 3 pt pI 
#853 39 so saul 5 127 “Tl the” ye 700 a Teas par Oe | ce ee thr pe 
ie eA ol. Ig 5284 1212 “166 ----1°18 4 16ie} 1 Pond class ANo 43, 14% 3 Apr Dec 
“394 2812 3, *50 1334 ea 7g 1612 be & Co Tob cl 4 21 Jan 18 66 
30 544, 234 *1! * 1346 *15%, > pee Poor Am No par 612gMay 14% 9 A Feb 
*28 *52 1 1 ee 7% 16 15 900 Ric- pref. 1 21 May 119% 
53 1414 See: #1316 16 5g] #14 , tPorto *h Ine ne... 6%,May 42'g 16 Mar Aug 
52 12% -|\*154_ 7g 1614 15%] *1 oe 200 Teleg*h Co L 5 21 Apr 112 41% 
13 --+ 73 1534 *14 a 2, ostal Car ~-"50| 21 May 71% 2 A Aus 
13 *154 7s 163, 1553 s #13, 8 00 P Steel aoe -60 ne 5 lg Jan 31 114% 
atte 4, 1614 *14 7 s 13 1 Pt 7 Pressed lst pref oawil 53 Ju 118g 8 lg Sept lg Aug 
aes eae So 17 ts le le is Gees 1,500 conv cone pe he 101g ie as 
5g *167%% ' *14 , | 7% 1316 m1 47 117s| 11, 5% v 24a ---No 1121 10 Jan il 12 Sept 143 =A 
16% ‘nl Be 8 io * *47g Dl IL 200 Ry ghd ng “29). 100 ‘sJune see one iF Apr June 
16% *14 le 1316 fl 11%, 121.6 & Gam ‘eb 1 30 21 Apr 129 166 
15% Ie Biz 1346 ial in *1 15g 400 rocter of F No par May 128 29 Sept Dec 
14 “ Ble Pr 5 1 2ie 9 P (ser J.. 100 22 Mar 147 117%, 
83 16 5 113 3% 1212 3s ,300 pt orp of N par 7g May 45 t pt 
of, 1346 my 514 Tig th “litt +) ee Sie “O27 in = Pub Berv © erred <n ---=-0WV0 par 126 “June os 108 , +4 1 os ‘hus tis Sept 
“ile 114 13 lis ls “344 S7ls) | 37 ialenten "33'| 4,600 $5 pref > —eemnener its saee oi] tae = i 90's Mar 
iy 11% ame aril sale 64 | “a3is zis “NS asi OOF 100% 300| 6% pret oasis 3 ues 21| titsMay 3|| 70 an 
*11% sore a7ts +e stan 117 phy 3312 sete 109% 4 * 123 200 iz Preferred # pt 85..No par " *May i o7'sMay 3 63% 4 : 18% md 
*37 3 117 |* 331, 914 1093, 23le 12312 138 138 10 Pub see o eo" Ne oef 84 June 8y 9 Aug Jap 
oat a eate! 117 = a RE.» “123% i2an| 1 142 159 000 | Pullman Ine.........- 100] 73%May 28 iste ee sii at 6 oe 
1712 Ig 33% va | ! 1227 *137 *158 coe Pull The). — 73 5 Feb 5 A 8514 J 
*116ts 1 33!g 109 24 140 1, 159 118 900 Ou ¢ = gegen June 1513 3 Jap 
33% 109% 43 1 40 #156 *113 1 35] 19, Pure erred — 9 19 Apr 14 June 67% 
3312 Seon ine "SIRS 142 | 1 15815 y Ae ae | "6/600 % pret ~~" No par 12 Sept pe Ae all os pr = 
1093, 2 12 *139 1581 *113 247] 2 7 " 6 v pref dani O} 92 23 Apr 53% A ooceeee 
mM 14a [9139 145 [oie ing leans Dlg 24 a i tg 86% mM 5% y Bakeries. yy par 15 b+} Apr oreeceeene wena onenne 
mM = 114 Maite 23l, 24 a “364 7s 1,000 Purity orp of Amer.-..o 7] 90. oa 21 4 June 20 parent scanaes 
156 *114 oy 2354 7g 87 2 79le 10 . nen B.ucave ‘0 par lg Oct 361g 16% De 
ee Me aE om He! sh Hl ee | et 5 a | AS ede he sae i) ag & 1B une] 38% De 
< oe 87 et tet i il Mom. i sows isttnaee ail 30% 4 Apr Oct 
| ioe 10% “ae %) i "Bb wl wn | oe —-ypemnennenmentithese 24 38 7 ies 51, Sep 
fos itt 12 . te 58 3, aul Raybestos elaine Stjume a] sen jan 3|| 16 Dee Mar 
1053 1] 12 Al 4% --| — 58le 1 245 B3le 3444) Inc... 8 une 8 J 253 
2 % Sis a" Be S| cant sani ces $00 , Rayonler 194,J 8 Dec Oct 
“11 «(1 = 7 9 | 214 le B41 1875 800 y-- 50 May 22 4%, Feb 4|| 40 1614 or 
4% «65 “73% -—— *58 2% «2, 34 | #331. 1910) 187% 167% Compan einen 17 ay 21 Mar 7 Apr ly N 
te 601, 214 *33l2 #1812 sl 16% 1,100 preferred ---- 14M 23] 55 lan 12 1g Apr 412 Bepr 
eee one 60's 21 35 18% ol cane aan 400 he gm . 7pMay 13d Giz I ap 
6014) 6 3g | *3319 1 18% 7s| *16% | *2612 27 4% ecoces 247% 6 9 Apr 171g J 
*59 Ig! 1 167 28 I 200 ee mane : June Jap 9 fe 7 
245 *~ *33le 3 *19 ie. “1614 asi. “27 14%, — 2612 200 6 on poem -“100' 6 May 21 131g Feb H 953 Dec] 75! ies 
*33% 3 > 19% 10% 19 3012 aoe 1412 = 4 24 +f 21%, 200 R hy wnt é Co lst D No par 8 Aug 22 1013 Jan 8 Apr i Nov 
94 7 C 1419 2 3s *2 112 t _— 9 Apr 60 
19% 1 os 3 1455 244) 22 | °2! 3 “2 (Rob Corp --1 6 May 57% 5 uly Sept 
17 ly 30%y 455 241, 3 *21 2 wale Rets Stores cocceneel® j 7 % J 2815 Dec 
"30" 30 15% 15% 24's a ie 28% » 3 "0% 400 Rllanee —~ 1 - rrants..25| 73 May + 2 4 3 py sont Oct 
“15%, tH *24 ain *21 A om 263, =" 9 7 ‘ 714 100 Remington- witb ants. 35 a May at eee 19 3 ry Son Jap 
t 24% *4 Ip : *2 “| *2512 3 71 9 ) erred RR Co.. 1 42 
*24 21%! 21 2% le 26% 7, (7% 7 «(7M4 *Ble 1,10€ Pret: & Sara serene 14 May 21) 105% Oct 10 A 40g Jan 
*2112 r 3 26%5| *25'2 Rae a 7% 8% = 84 8% = 8% 370 | Rensselaer vt orD.._Ne pat 701gMay 21) 8712 an 3 Ig July Sept 
“2 *24\g 714 7 9 ' Bly 57 57 10 Motors Corp. a May 14% J QO}; 2lig Aug) 84 Sep 
27 *g1, 10 m *8 Bly 4 5 4 Reo Steel ‘ser A_100| 60 y 21 4 Apr 63 56 
#23 814 Tle 9 % 8) a lig 6 3,000 blic A.l 744Ma 3014 5 July Jap 
10 fT ost fl og 8% Site on bes iy Repu sone fen 7 5 ly 26 375s 14% 
10 Tle ‘ 84, 35g lle 6 lly 16,000 6% prior rass..... 1712 Ju 26 Oct 4 1g June, Dee 
"714 “| *8 1 5% 57 | *54 65 | *6 ls lg le 18 2 370 conv & B ..10 June 70 20 71g 87 
$34 1 812 *54 *61l2 t lig 3 1712 41 ’ 6% > nasal aoese 00! 70 27 7, Feb Jao 11% Jap 
*8% 7, 812 7 64 1'4 lg 17% 93'2 Yl, 2,000 vere queen all 9 May 157%, 78% 
875 57 | * Ile me OS 172 17: 932 8 , Re adel ners “a 21 8 Ig Apr 5 Jap 
87g 57 *5A 64 6 1 lly 17%, 175, 921e 93%, 87%, 8 , 1,400 Class A erred.... oni 8lgMay 0614 Apr 2 51g Sept 4 Jap 
"544 5 64 a 181g SR -. 87s + 500 7% hig ae par Te tee ii \gheg 8}; 35 July| 58 Jap 
*6212 oes 1% 18% Ub, 92 Hh 851s 10% 103; 2312 25% 60 54 % "Metals Co... 100 GigMay 2 44 May 3 62 Apr] 10% 
1% ae gsi, 86 | 8 10%) ao ane ae 70 nolds erred... June 10 Oct 6s 
184 93 5ls 1012 1 *21 *9214 8 | pepe 32 22 3 May 171, Sept 
18g 93 8 il 2312 21, 98 Me 1,800 2 a io May Jan 61g t ra 
93 86 1012 *21 “924, 9 6 114! 1, » ithe Spring class B. 52 22 3 Sep Jab 
93 oj oo eT 24 94 68. 115 aa Tob - May 7% Jan 10 . 
87's Ilig 11tz *21l2 67 «67 | #80 11% 5 | ---- = | ear ines denen | eee oe Feb 27 15% Sept oreseee- 
ohite 11% 23 = 95 oy Tite *llle 95 ar ya oi Rey mon ....-- CooL par : ‘Aug Be Apr 4 adebuiiienaiel x wane on 
*23 oe. “| #95 69% tile 11% - ; 95 "Sete Mle gar 3544) 5, 50 misatietd ee | rH ines - 1iigMay 28 Soe 20 ronarges on Bent 
98 a A 95 | *83 a 52. 58 800 wendy ~ tl 19% On ag te « 
69 95 93x, 3475 *52 74) 1, Ritter pe --N 12% 9 Feb 74 Apr % 
69 69 — = *84 92! 93 35%) 3: 58 Tig Tl ae Antelo The)... ~~ Oct hy 3i| 2 Jap 
12%, 95 lo 3475 #52 -- + ie | Ree Row Co ( Corp 47 15 Jan 14 June) 2 
*12 "84 O12 % 3 60 "F 74% lg 5% 100 beroid &S8 0 par 1gMay 42 2 Sept 
5 *9lo 10 3512 357 "52 me 7 R3 *412 41o 3 Rui Iron ferred.N: 00 une 10 %3 Jan % Aug 6 
*8212 a Ole 35%) 3i 60 733 75s #43, 534 * 355 . 300 ustiess Vv pre’ ---1 26 J an 3 1% May 612 Sept 
955 3512 ie et 7A ie al on an -* ey sale 2 50 con | advanonmmanes, Apr ae Nov 
35%) 3: 60 775 | #43, #312 7| #15 ’ $ fay we moon 13 May 335 51% 
Sig 35 "52 57g! > 4 Big 16% , 13 10 ee ea _..100 sJuly 5 Aug 
33 rr 41 Bis “ia 44 1635 tt "a an “4512 “2 2 400 ) ae Roan 2 tan 53 Mar l4 sais Jan "33 se 
s waz 412 “47 13 Bly 4812 *3, 7 “240 ’ oe + 21 ar 28 Apr 
"4% an "414 17 ise 13%4| b: 47 a 45 35 36% «| 3.200 6 Lay mete eee oa ote 1 34 ae 3 Sit ane 10% 
*375 171. 17 13% mR: 4812) +34 78 $4 36 #ig i 600 1st ecco -No par 06 May 21); 3l% 
7 2 ; v/ s ! € “ore 
* pis 13%, wanit 4812 "24 al 353, 35% ly ” #6 4te ad 5% Stones... a Ee 17 May 
4 ay pa: 
Bla 48l2 “ae, 36's) 2 as Hz} 3,000 | Satew oy 7 
or stn 36. “ih z. ai! 5° 4 B 47% pe 4212 ae = oon arm Calied tor redemption. 
ly lg i ‘ee ne ea . 4214 063, 10 .200 q 
a 1 a 4 4 3 best e 42 1ee% , a ‘ton 30 4 — z rights. 
*l2i6 a 42%, 10675 912 2 v 
eee 2. 3 106% "30te| 28% 29%| 29 rCash sale. Bx 
. one ad 2 Sy 3012 & 
Zio 4314 10612 ett New sto 
ibs M0 | 20% 31% Det. deitvery. * 
3915 + Det. 
3 In receive 
oa this day. 
sales 
no 
ked prices; 
* Bid and 
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2154 New York Stock Record—Continued—Page 9 Oct. 12, 1940 
LOW AND HIGH SALE PRICES—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT Sales STOCKS Range Stnce Jan. 1 Range for Previous 
lor NEW YORK STOCK On Basts of 100-Share Low Year 1939 
Saturday Monday Tuesday | Wednesday | Thursday Friday the EXCHANGE 
Oa. 5 Oa.7 Oa. 8 0a.9 Oa. 10 Od. 11 Week Lowen Highest Lowest j Highest 
$ ver share | $ ver share | $ per share | $ per share | $ ver shate | $ per share | Shares $ per share per share |\$ per share|$ per share 
10 10 *10 10'4 10 10's 9% 9% 9% 10 9% 10 1,300 Distillers Corp.....5 7igpMay 21 144%, Mar 27 10 Aug) 17% Mar 
*79 81 *79 81 7812 78!2) *77 78 *76 79 76 76 200 5%% oreterred_....... 645, July 2) 85%May 9 61 Sept) 761, Aug 
#lg 416 Ig Ig Ig lg 416 416 *lg 516 *lg 416 600 | 28chulte Retail Stores.....-- 1 lg Apr 22 43 Jan 2 43 Apr 1 Jap 
*3 Big} *2% 3 27g 2% 25g 253) *2lg 2% 2% 3 400 8% preferred........--. 100 214May 21 7% Feb 21 3% Apr} 10i2 Jap 
41% 41%| *41 4312) *40% 4312) *41 44 41% 42 41!2 4112 500 | Scott Paper Co-.-..-- No par| 34 May l4; 49 Jan 4j/ 4412 Sept) ‘52\g July 
*1131g ___.]*113!¢ ..-./*113l2 -.../*11312g ...-]*113!2g ----]*113!2 .---/] --.-.- $4.50 preferred... No par| 1071gJune 25] 11512 Jan 11 Sept} 11714 May 
*109 ..../9109 -..-!*109 ..../*110 -..-| 11012 110!2/*110 ~~... 20 $4 preferred........ No par| 10144June 24) 11012 Oct 10)/..........]--..---.--- 
#216 \4 ii 4 #216 ly Ig \4 446 16 416 *46' 1,700 | 3Seaboard Air Line....No par lg May 16 *% Jan 2 ly Aug 1 Sept 
* % ¥5 % #5, 34 *5g % 6 4 lg 900 4-2% preferred.......- 100 33May 18 ly Jan 2 A 31g Bept 
#1212 13%| #1212 1312) *12!2 1312] *1212 1312] 13%, 134) 13% 132 300 | Seaboard Oli Co of Del_No par| 11 May21; 20 Jan 3 151g Aug| 24% Sept 
2 21g 23, 2i2} 2ig 24 Zig 2g ra Z *2 2%; 1,900 | Seagrave Corp. -...--.- No par ligSept 26| 253 Mar 25 15g June} 31, Jap 
81%, 8214] Siig 82%4) 79% 81 7914 79%;| 7853 79%) 787% 79%; 7,600] Sears Roebuck & Co...No par| 61\4May21; 88 Apr 6 6014 Apr} 85% Nov 
114g 1143) 114 ILl' 11 ll'g} 10% 11 *10% 11 11 11 Fe yi , ff eee 1 8igJune 10; 16% Jan li 1153 Apr| 18% Jan 
*11%, 12 11% 12 11'g lig} *11 lll; 11 1114] 115g 115, 800 | Sbaron Steel Corp_-_-.-.. No par 8isMay 21 Apr 9 104, Apr) 214% Jan 
*60\g 64 *60!s 64 *60'g 6112) *60Ig G6liz) Gl!2e 61!2) 63% 300 $5 conv preferred._...Nopar| 65114 Aug 1 Oct 11 72 Sept 
*3 3% 35g 358 35g «=35g] 4=*3l2 «63 5g) 42312 | 358 31g Ble 600 | Sharpe & Dobme--_--_-. No par 3 May 21 5% Jan il 3% May 7%, Sept 
*45 46 4514 4544) *45 46 46 46 | *46 46!2) *46 4612 200 $3.50 conv prefser A.Ne par| 4012 Aug 16 Apr 5|| 43 June Ort 
*5le 6 Sig Sig] *5l2 5%) *5%_ 5d 5 5% 5 5% 500 | Shattuck (Frank G)_..No par 4%,May 21 753 Mar 13 61g Dec} 11% Feb 
#364; 3714] *36% 37 | *36% 37 | *36% 37 | *36% 37 | *36% 37 | ---.-- A) Pen Co.No par| 34 May29| 40!2 Feb = 28 Jan| 3812 Aus 
8% 8% 8% 871 8iz 87%' 83% 84% Sig 8%' 8l2 8% 4,300' Snel Union Oll....--.....15°  75sJune 6! 13ig Jan 4 9% Aug' 171, Sept 
#103 10412|*103 1041e{ 10412 10412 10312 10412|*103!2 104 | 103% 103%] 200] 536% con 100] 95igJune 14/ 10814 Feb 7|| 9812 Aug| 107% N « 
*5lg 514) 51g Sig) *5lg Sig *5lg Stal 5g 5g 5% 58s 500 Coalition Mines..5| 35%May22|; 612 Jan 10 4% Apr| 8% Sep 
*18% 19 18% 19%) 18% 1812, 18 18 1712 18 18 18 1,500 | Simmons Co_-_......-- No par| 121gMay 23 Jan 171g Apr) 32% Jap 
*l5g 2 *} 2 15g 155) *1 2 *15g Qigh *15g 2ig 200 | Simms Petroieum.....-..-.- 10 155May 31 21g Apr 29 2% Dee 314 Jum 
#2310 25 | *23l2 25 2312 2312 *22 24 | *22 24 | #22 24 200 | Simonds Saw & Steel...Nopar| 17%May 24) 25igSept 3)| 161g Apr} 281, Oct 
1712 17 | *17 1710} 17g 171g) 16% 17 1612 16%) 17 17 1,200 | Skelly Ol] Co......-.-..--. 16] 12%,June 4) 23:4May 10 151g Aug] 2012 Jap 
*87 105 *85 105 *87 105 *87 100 *87 100 [le ee f ssnsme Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron.100| 67 May 24/ 1 Apr 8 70 Apr] 127 Sept 
*11144 112 [*1114% 112 112 112 |*111% 112 111% 111%4]*111'4 112 70 $6 preferred........ No par| 105 May 22} 1144May 6)! 101 Janj 112 Dec 
17 17 1612 167%) 16% 17 1673 167%] 1712 1712) 17!2 1712} 1,800] Smith (A O) Corp......--. 0| 101:May 22} 18% Apr & 11% Apr| 21 Sept 
*8 87s) *77% 9 *77%, «9 *8 9 *83, 9 e- ODiskees Smith & Cor Typewr..No par 5 May21) Ill, Jan 4 o) 171, Mar 
*17 1744) 173, 1734) *17 17%) *17 1734) *17 1758} *17 8 1712 200 | Snider Packing Corp...Nopar| 15 Junel0| 24% Feb 9 121g Apr| 24 Sepi 
814 84 8lg Bly S Bg 773 Bilg 7% «68 7%, 8 | 34,400] Socony Vacuum Oil Co Inc. 15 7igMay 21) 1219 Jan 2 1014 Aug] 15! Sept 
*13, 17% 13, 1% 134, 1%) *15g 1% 14% «1% 1% 861% 800 | South Am Gold & Piatinum..1 1% July 1 212 Mar 11 lig Sept Bi, Sept 
1212 1219] *12 13 | *12 13 | *12 13 *12 1219] *12 1212 300 | S’eastern Greyhound Lines..5| 10 May 22) 16% Jan 3 3 Sept] 1855 July 
19144 1912 19 19 18% 19 18!2 18%] 1814 1814] *18'4 1914] 1,000| So Porto Rico Sugar...No par} 16 Aug 13 14 Apr] 35%, sep! 
*134l2 150 }*134l2 150 |*13412 150 |*13412 150 |*13412 14912)*134!2 14912) -.._-.- ae 128 May 28) 162ig Apr23|| 127 Apr] 1438 De 
2714 2712] 2714 2712) 27!3 2714] 26% 27%) 27 27 27 2714] 2,700 | Southern Calif Edison... -.--.- 25| 23\4May 22) 3012M 6|| 23% Jan} 29% Dec 
914 9% 9 93g Ble 9 812 85s 85g 8% 853 87s] 7,500 | Southern Pacific Co...No par 6%,May 21; 15% Jan 3 101g Apri 2153 Jan 
134g 13%] 131g 13%] 1212 13%g] 1212 12%] 13 13 12% 13 5,100 | Southern Ry~....--..-. 0 par 8 May 21) 201g Jan 3 Alig Apr| 23% Jan 
22 2214] 215g 22%) 21 ile} 205 207%) 21 2112] 2i'g 21%) 9,300 6% vpreferred.......--- 100} 13%4May21| 34% Jan 3|| 1512 Apr) 36% Nov 
*17 26 | *2044 26 | 22 22 | *15% 23 | #20 23 | *16 21%) 200] Mobile & Obiostk tretfs 100} 22 Oct 8) 39 Jan 4 Mar| 43% Sept 
*17, 2 *l7% 2 *17%, 2 *l7g 2 1% 2 2 2 2,400 | ®parke Withington....No par ligMay 21 3 May 8 lly Aug) 3% Jan 
#43, 5%,' *47, 5% 47, 473' *41g Gig! *412 Sle’ *4l2 Gilg 100 | Spear & Co..........--.. e-4 3%Junel2i 7 Jan 5& 4% Apr Ole Sept 
*607%, _...| *607%, ....; *607 ----| C60 cccul WO% annel MOOD cece] cotnes $5.60 preferred_.... No par| 63 July29| 72 Mayl4|; 60 Sept] 70% Nor 
*19 20 | *18% 20 | *18%3 1912) 19 19 19 1 18% 18% 300 | Spencer Kellogg & fons No par| 14%May 29) 23% April 141g Apri 22\2 Dec 
41% 41%! 415, 41%| 41 412 4012 41%] 4012 41 40% 41%) 4,800 | Sperry Corp (The) v t ¢...-- 1} 33 May21| 47 Feb 9|| 36 Apr] 517% Sept 
35%, 35%, *33 34%; 31%, 32 3llg 32 3214 32%] 3l!2 32 1,100 | Spicer Mfg Co........ No par| 19 May 21 Apr 3 1l Apr| 34% Dec 
56% 25 ! 5A 6 160 4514May 28} 571g Apr 2 42 Apri 6&8 De 
2,200 4%,May 22} Iilig Jan 3 814 Aug] 161, Mar 
46 May 22| 6612 Apr 9|| 57% Dec] 7512 Mar 
267% May 23) 401g Apri10|| 1812 Apr| 34% Dec 
5 May21| 7% Apr 6 5% Dec| 7% Jan 
98 June 10} 10912 Oct 8]; 94 Oct] 108 June 
15g 1 1 May 18 25 Jan 4 2 Dec 5g Jap 
4 4 4 3% 863% 3% 3% «604 214May 22 7ig Jan 8 4% Apt) 10% Jan 
*141g 1514] *14l2 1514] *14l2 1514] *131g 15%4] *13!2 15 *14 BG ft wasces $6 cum prior pref....No par 97%gMay 2 181, Jan 9 10 Apri 20% Oct 
*17 18 | *16% 1734) *16!2 17%] 16!2 1612) 16% 16%] 17 17% 400 $7 cum prior pref....No par} 12igMay 21) 22% Jan 8 1353 Apr| 25% Oct 
171g 1712' 1714 1753| 16% 1714] 16% 17 164 16%] 16!2 17 | 16,700 | Standard Oli of Calif...No par] 1614 Oct 10) 261g Jan 4/| 2414 Sept] 3353 Sept 
25 2514; 24%, 2514 2412 247%] 24%, 2412] 243, 247%] 24l2 2453) 8,100 Standard Ot of Indiana....25| 20%,May 28} 29 Apr 4 22% Aug; 30 Sep: 
33% 3312 331g 3312} 33- 3314) 3212 33 Blle 3214] 3153 3214) 22,800 | Standard Oll of New Jersey.25| 29%June 1) 4612 Jan 5 38 Aug] 5312 Sept 
#34 341g 3412 3412] 34 34 3312 34 3312 3312] 34 34 800 | Starrett Co (The) L S..No pa 23 May 21 Sept 24 204% Apr) 36 Sept 
66%, 66%! 6612 67 67 67 6512 657s} 65% 65!2] 64!2 65% | 2,300 ing Products Inc... 56 May 21 Jan 3 65 Apri 80 De 
7 7 7 7 6% 67% 64% 67%) 653 67s 653 65s 900 | Stewart-Warner be 4i2May 15) 87% Febil5 613 Aug] 12% Jan 
*444 4% 41g 44 414 414) *41g 414 4\g 4lg 44, 414] 1,200] Stokely Bros & Co Inc 41g May 20 814 Apr 2 Apr 7% Sep" 
812 812) 814 8% 77g 84 7% = 77 8 8 8 8 2,600 | Stone & W: 5 May 1253 Jap 5) 853 Apr| 17% Jan 
8 8 77, Sig 7% «8 7lg 7% 753 7% 7% 7%' 8,900] Studebaker Corp (The) 5%May 21 21 Sig Apr} 10 Oct 
*51% 53 | 52% 52%) 52% 53 | *51% 53 51% 52 52 52 1,600 | Sun Oll.....-...-..- 46% Aug 6| 65%May 4 Sept] 66 Jan 
12212 12219 *12212 12419|*123 12412]/*1231g 12412 *12312 12412) *12312 12412 20 4.3 preferred 118igMay 29] 12412Sept 17|| 11812 Sept] 12812 June 
a a oe oe on 2S of 8 8 | 2,400] Sunshine Mining 7igMay 15| 10% Jan 20 Apr| 11% July 
*18 19 | 171g 18 | 16% 171s] 16% 16%) 17 17 1612 16%} 1,100 | Superheater Co (The)..No par| 12\gMay 21) 27% Jan 1914 Sept] 3812 Jan 
14 1% 1% 1 1% 861% 14 «1% ~- oe 114 114] 11,500 | Superior lig Oct 4 21g Jan 3 % Aug 353 Sept 
*131g 1414! 13% 14 | 13 1319] *12ig 1312] *1212 1312] 12% 12% 700 | Superior Steel 9igMay 22} 1712 Apr 4/| 10 Apr] 2212 Jan 
*2414 25lg) *2414 25g] #2414 25ly] 2414 24lg] 241g 241g] *23l4 2412 200 | Sutherland Paper Co.....- 20 May 21 Feb 28 22% Sept; 30i2 Mar 
*4144 6 45g 47,1 *414 5 *44, «5 *4144 5 6% 6 ft ocheue Sweets Co of Amer (The) ...50 3 May 22 71g Mar 25 5% Sept; 1 Jan 
195g 19%! 197 2012} 20 2012] 197% 201g] 19% 20%) 19% 19%) 7,200 | Swift @ Gh. ccscocapequecs 25) 2175sMay 29| 24% Apr 22 17 Apr] 254 Sept 
*17% 18 17%, 17%! 1753 17%) 1712 1753| 1753 175s} 17% 18 825 | Swift International Ltd.._... 1653 Aug 20; 321, Jan 25 24% June} 3712 Sept 
7% «867% 7 «#7 7 7 653 6% 6% 6% 714 74] 1,500 -Gould Corp w w.l 43,May 21 95, Jan 3 4lg Aug| 12%, Sept 
64 64) 6 614 6 61g 5% «C6 6 6 6's 61g} 1,100 Without warrants.......-. 33,May 22 7%May 3 Aug Ole Sept 
*4lp 5 "41g 5 *4l0 5 *412 5 *4lp 5 6% § | ccaces Talcott Inc (James) .......- 41g May 21 6 April 4% Aug 7lg Mar 
*33\g 35 331g 331g) *3ll2g 33 *315, 33 *315g 33 *3153 33 10 4% SE ccscecces 28igMay 20} 40 Mar 6 3314 Oct] 4312 July 
*3lg 4 *Z3lg 4 *3lo 4 *3lg 4 *3lp 4 ep 66. 1 aattecs Telautograph Cor 3 May 22 565, Mar 56 353 Aug 614 Mar 
67 667s] 1~*6% 8 7g 64g «=67%s| *6le 65s 612 65s 612 6%| 1,000} Tennessee Corp..........-- 414May 14 714 Sept 23 4 apr 91g Sept 
34% 35 B4le 35 33%, 34%] 3353 337s] 33!4 33%] 33!2 34 | 17,100 | Texas Corp (The).......-.. 33 May 25) 475 Apr 4/| 321, Aug! 60% Sept 
#27, 3 2% 3 2% 27%) 27% 27%| *2% 3 2% 27%) 1,600| Texas Produc’g Co Nopar| 212May21| 4%, Apr 4 344 Aug] 5% Jan 
*331g 335s) 331g 34 B3le 331s] 331g 331g} 33 3312] 3212 3212] 1,800] Texas GuifSulpbur....No par) 267%May 23 35%, Apr ll 26 Sept] 338i, Sept 
*6 64; 5% 6 "57, «6 5%, «5 7g) *57g «= BIg] #57 «SG lg} --:1,200 | Texas Pacific Coal & 5igMay 22) 853 Jan 8 7 Aug] 11% Sept 
*4lg 41g) *4lg 4ie 4\g 4lg 4ig 4lg 4\g Alg 44, 414] 1,000] Texas Pacific Land coan 33, July 11 653 Jan 4 5% Nov 9 Jap 
*7 9 *7lg 93 *7lg 8%) Zip 712) *67%3 834) %67 87% 100 | Texas & Pacific Ry Co....100] 5 May22| 121g Jan 8 812 Sept; 221g Jan 
*10 + 10%' *10 10% 10 10 *97g 103g *97g 1014! *97% 10 100 | Thateher Mfg.......- opar| 8 May21| 181g Jan 8]! 1512 Dec} 24 Oct 
371g 3712] *3712 3912] *37!2 3912; *37!2 3912] *37 3912] *37 3912 100 $3.60 conv pref..... No par| 361gJune27| 63 Mar21 48 Dee 61 Ort 
*2lg 3 2%, 3 2% «3 *2% «3 *2% 3 Ste: Bibescans Pilineatesccens -No par| 2igJunell| 4 Feb 16 344 Dec] 5% Oct 
*34 35 | *344 35 | *344 35 | *34lg 35 | *34lg 35 35 35 10 Preferred........ eescce 100} 30 Junel9|) 421, Febi16j; 30 Sept) 41 Oct 
*43, «= 4le 4%, 4%, 4144 4% 4 4\4 4ig 4lg 41g 4's) 1,100 £6 OB.cccccccccece- 1 3 May 15 53, Mar 2lg Apr 6 Nov 
*31 32%) 3llg Bile} *31 311g) 31 31 *31 32 *31lg 32 50 $3 div conv preferred....10} 20 June 34 Mar 7 14 Apri 33 Nov 
*4l2 5 4ig Ale 4% 44) *414 453) *414 47 4%, «44%, 300 | Third Avenue Ry-...... oo 2% Feb 5 7lg Apr 8 lig Jan 3% Oct 
"4%, 4% 43, 4%) *414 453) %43g 453) 43g 455; "43g 455 100 | Thompson (J R)-..-.....-- 4 Jan 2 5% Apr 22 2% Sept 4% Nov 
B4lg 34l2} 34 34 327% 3312} 321g 32%] 32% 32%) 33 1,700 | Thompson Prods Inc..No par| 25%May 28} 384 Apr 16 
153 1%} Ite tg] 1lg 13g] 2g Atel 1% 1%) 1% 14s] 17,600 | Thompson Starrett Co.No par} 1 May18/ 21g Jan 4 
1914 20% 2114] 18!p 20%) *19 20 19%, 191g] *1912 20 3,600 $3.50 cum preferred. No par 8 May21| 23 Jan27 
9%, 9%, 93, 9% 9% «86Ole 9%, «8699 0%, 93% 93, 95s} 6,600 | Tide Water .-10 84%,May 12 May 6 
*9012 92 92 92 | *91 9214) 9214 9214) *907% 92 92 92 300 $4.50 conv pref.....No par| 81 May 28 May 1 
2814 28%) 28%, 28%) 28 2812] 2712 28 28 2853} 29 29 6,600 | Timken Detroit Axle..... 10} 18 May2l; 29% Oct 2 
481g 4812) 4812 49 4812 49 48 4812} 48 48%) 48 4833} 2,500 | Timken Roller Bearing. No ai 35igMay.21; 52 Jan 3 
4% 4% 47g 4% 4% 4% 4%, 4% 4% 4% 45g 4%) 4,500 | Transamerica Corp--.......- 2 414May 21 7 Marl4 
18% 19%g] 18l4 18%) 17% 184) 17% 18 181g 18%] 18% 1812} 5,500 | Transcont’l & West Air Inc..5| 10\4May21) 21% Apr 
*7% «= 77g) ~*71q «77%) «2*714 077g) #7 %7| *71g 77%) *71g 77%) --.--- Transue & Williams S8t'l Ne par| 412:May 22 81g Apr 
1% 861% 15g 1% 15g 15g 15g 153) *15g 1%) *153 1%) 2,100) Tri-Continental Corp..No par 1lgMay 22 Jan 
*6714 69 69 69 | *67'4 70 | *67144 70 | *6714 6912] *67144 70 100 $6 preferred........ o par) 64 Aug 5 821,Mar 
*41g 41 41g 4lg] *4 44) *4 4\4 41g 41g) *4 4le 200 | Truax-Traer Corp..... No par 3igMay 21 5%, Apr 
*71g 8%) °7 833] *634 8%) *63, 833] %67g 83) *6%4 84s) ---.-- Steel Co.......... 614May 22) 10ig Apr 
553 (5%) 5% G6lsi 5% 6 55g 57g) «55g 584] 3584S 94] «4,000 | 20th Cen Fox Film CorpNo par 134 Jan 
14% 16 | *15% 16%! *1553 1612' *15lg 1612! 15l2 15%! *15lg 15% 500} $1 50 preferred.....- Nopar 25%, Jan 
15, 2 *15g 2 *15, 2 *15g 17% 15g 15g lig 15g 300 | Twin City Rapid Tran.No par 31, Apr 
21 24 | *20 23 | *18%4 23 | *18l4 2219) 18 25 | 718 25 | -.---- 7% preterred.........- 100 30 Apr 
*8 814 83g «Bs 7% «€68 *7% «68 753 7% 7% 7%) 1,000} Twin Coach Co.....--..--- 13, Mar 
3473} 34 34 34 34 33% 3334) 327% 3312] 3212 33 2,200 | Under Elliott Fisher Co No par 45 Feb 
12% 1219] 12%g 12%] 1153 12 113g 1153} lll lle} Ile 1119] 4,000 | Union Bag & Paper....No per 184%, Apr 
74% «75! 75\4 75%] 72'2 75 724, 73 72le 734) 73 74 6,800 | Union Carbide & Carb.No par 884, Jan 
#11253 114 |*1125g 115 |*113!g 114 |*113ig 113%)*1131g 114 |*113!g 114 | ...--- Union El Co of Mo$5 pf No par 1161gMay 
12% 12%] 12% 13 | 12% 13 | zl2ig 12%) 12% 1219] 12% 12%) 2.400 | Union Oil of California..._- 171g Jan 
sea] Sh, Sod, aad S|, oa) Sea) 1883) Came pened a Soe Bos 
4 4 2 8 8 8014] 7912 79le] 79% 79 ° -- 
*14% 15 147% 15 147g 147%] 14% 1434) *14% 147%] *14% 147% 200 | Union Prem. Food Stores,Inc_1 16 July 
27ig 2714] 27%q 27%i *271g 274] 27ig 271g] *261g 28 | *27 28 400 | Union Tank Car...... No par 297g3May 
401g 4014) 39% 40ls) 38% 3912} 38 3875! 38% 39 | 38% 39 | 8,600 | United Alreraft Corp....... 5 534, Apr 
17% 18%] 1712 184] 1653 17%) 1653 1713] 17% 17%] 17% 18%] 19,700 | Un Air Lines Transport. -_-- 234 apr 
*14% 141 1414 141g] 131g 1414] 137% 137%] *13% 141g] 1373 13%, 800 Biscuit Co.....Ne par 18 Apr 
*51% 55 | *51% 54 507% 517s) 507s 507s] *50 51 *501g 51 200 | United Carbon Co.....No par 6553May 
*18 19 /*18 19 18 18 | *1714 1812] *1714 18l2] *17%4 1812 100 | United-Carr Fast -No par 1914 Apr 
1% 81% 153 1% 153 1% 15g 1% 15g 1% 15g 144} 13,400 ~---No par 2% Apr 
35% 35%) 35 353) 35 35%] 734 34) 334 34 334 33%/ 5,600] $3 preferred........ ‘0 par 42 Feb 
































* Bid and asked prices :no sales on thie jay 


@ Def delivery. n New stock 


r Cash sale 


r Fr-tiv 
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vy Px-rights. ¢ Called for redemortion. 
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—Page 10 
k Stock Record—Concluded—Pag wr 138 
Jan. Year 
Range Since - _— 
™" New Yor On Basts of 100-Shar (| Highen 
Volume 1 NOT PER CENT Lowest i Htohes hare|$ per share 
SALE PRICES— Friday share | $ per 11]| 4lg “Aug 8% Jan 
LOW AND HIGH Wednesday , — | Oct. 11 s B:May 28 HF od 13 tH Deo| 74 Feb 
Tuesday 4 2 Sept ari4|) 54 8!g Sept 
Monday 8 | oa share t 9) 651gM 314 Apr 
Saturday Od. 7 Oa. er share | $ per 4% 32 Oc H Jan 3 Apr| 35l2 Sept 
Oa. 5 $ per share Sp yg Ale 4% : 27%May 2 35 Jan 3/| 25% Apr| 95 Sept 
| $ per share 435 43 43 21 24 214 251gMay 22 Jan 3 621g 15 Nov 
$ per — 4% 412 Zig *2ig *| 32° 32 } 21) 85% 6|} 11 Apr June 
$ ver share 41, 455 24. *2ig s *32° 331 3 41 60 Ma) 22) 15 Jan 0 Sept] 117% 
> ss S 1 ae oe SS 3315 41g] "414 die 101s May Oct 9] 11 14 Sept 
3 4 1g 33%, *4lg 314 6) 118 Apr t 
ea a) Be Re 23 ka ee 
2 1 0 33 11 
Hah 2 | He AS Mts Beas opted) dhe ae 
: 70 1g 115g) 3 *116 s 10% 15} 9 5 Mar 
Lt at “Tite 115g’ Ill 118 118 | i, 9% 95g 80 Jan 07s Sept 23 Se 
125 9% 312 107 5% Aug 
eile 125 [115% igi "20, "Td Se as 34] oe a SieMay 23| 10% Jan 3 foe Sepe| 180, star 
s| *1 - 1 2 43% «4! 37 92 10 14 July 
101g 101; = 3%) lz 414 *3% 414 85% 85%! *86 50 June 21gMay 14 r} (7% July 
a 10 : : 10 23) 18212 AD July 
*3lg 3% *4 . 414| *3% 9 . *853%, 89 *gi4 1014 Sta 93 165 May 1 6i2Mar 9 Apr, 35!2 
a 8912) *85 = 8 *8i2 10 ig Gla] * 9a . 2%May 2 Mar 11 23 Sept 
8412 % 9 ae we” -seel wae we 17| 32% 131g Apr Sept 
*84lp 86 9 9 834 9%! ig Ole 5 7614| 74s 0 2512 July 28 Apr25 1g July! 1012 Sep 
a a] ob Bel oP ee ae we | at as by ae oF eee 
‘ 78% 7912 180 | tg! #43 29 1) 12% Apr Apr| 6 
as es ste 5 | ots 3244; "2712 30 "ea! ee 43. Aug 10 Sot Jan 4 oie om 371g July 
271. 32%| #2712 22!s| 22, 22% “ay ay aly 48 Tig Tie o7isjune 14) 39° Apr i 3% Se ieee 
*2712 : 22! 212 1 6 ! 4 *71 814 2 1 2714June 1% Jan 5 
-_ “aig 5 | Ais % 7g Tig * g3te| #48 tp 12May 4153 Jan 3 114% Nov 
— a ae ail #557 @gi8 55 28% 28 Osi, ogi, 33" 68igMay 22| 117 ape t3 70" Sune 
BSS. 8] BSB ge ta so] Sonay 2a Sen “ty i 
29° | 28% . . "ite! ° o 14 2053 22 3 7g Sept 
29 29 |. 33 | *32 , 1 Pl. os. 2053} 201, 60 May 68% Jan 120% 
/— 3%. Ois 201s, 191g 73is| 7318 74te an a Baeg 31) Soe Re 8 8712 June 
14g 2014; 19% 20% ad 75 731g = 2 61ln 611s ore 675s Sas 16} 39% ApS 46% guy 
20% 7612) 76 76 | *6lig 63 | *61 691 6812 69. 5812 597 a 5) 484 Fe 24 Mur 
st Ses GBs cake BI | ge sot] 104 13¢ “Dante 2 “tu Roe de $e 
- *6812 2 1, 591g 12212 123% ly 34 28 Dee 
*68lo 6912 59 6033! 5714 2333, 1221, 123 35 3314 5l4May 21g Apr ll 64 
| 123%% 12335 4! 35 lp 47 18 a 2 Sept 
59%, 60 | 12335! 123%, 1: ~ 3412 34 4) le 47 *46lo 3 1 May 61 April 17 
123, ieu| "Sate 35\| cae a7” 4612 4612 “wae 1% “it oe drs I7ig Oct 9 185 july 
"3434 | 4612 47%) % (1% “ | 5% 5%) 6 155 24) 70 , Feb 
4712 471s 1% 1% 1% 6 *5%, Gilg lt Ils llg 49 45 May 8| 159 Jan 22 78 t 
*llp 17% “ 6 6 Ilg Ile 2 5lie} 49 1 1343,June 112 Mar 27 1 Sep 
- & © S east sail sage , ie ae chee gant me tT fy te $ Se 
ash 50°) 457 ota o Sate Gael bets Sotleiae ® 16710 12 "june 24] 19 Fob re <0 Bent 
*48% ,  § *59l2 Ne 15012 5 37gMay 
44 62 60 60 |. = 15312 *150!l2 se hn ' 85 2 . 5g No par Son Mar 15 11612 July 
1502 153t2 #150%g 80° | “80° 87 “ae 16191 *14 1612 Fen Se Ba oan © a ie 
*15012 8 2 eo lgMay 
= 71% & val 1612! 13% 1613 _ sin! Site 32%4| 100 | Van Raaite Co Ino Sorbine § 65° ue 
. 12 171g *14 8 17!l2 3lle 32 3034 oe *27 28 Bo 114 10 wa Chemica} Co Ry...100) 60 fr 5% Se 
— 20% +257 2014 287 39 “113, 114 f1i3 ‘44 | "4414 “A5t2] 500 br tv fetes — “ae Jan 4 oon 
3212 : nhl ecsicte tet mame 
113, 114,113 114 vi “A5te meets bape el “pins 8 | .---23 Vietor Chemical peewee May 22) 31% Jan $ 1” Sept 
"113 «114 | 4514 4514] 4512 1, ee , wea * case 28 300 -Carolina Chem.._. 14 7 23 118 Jan 15 
nes Facet: Pies then Pad 3, %2,| Hb, 3) | vee cfg] 18, May ia] "Ad apr Oj 4 Duy] "18 Be 
aed Mette *..-. 5 21 _ 500 “== Eh eseemcnpes nqnenete re 
_ oe 7, “aul te aie] ai ait aimee ibe 20 | Va Iron Oval a oon ont sottnine aa 35 Jan 4 _ oe 
"27 02 14 2l4 * oor] #21 4) e115: 116!2 wb 20 Ry A. eeenemeene 2812 100 Mar Mar 
214 314] aa 227 22 sien *115t2 117 “115.2 12 | *8ig 2. athe Virginie 5 71 May 23 136 May 8 3 Bept 
let 11618. 116 Mo iy ate 44% 4713| "451, gai] *331g 35t0 “20 | Valean’ Decinatig Go-—- 1 Oct 8 aie Jan 3 8 Oct 
*116!g *Il'lg 12% 3, 4712) *44: 7 *33lg 341g ‘ mel as | eae Oct 5 5 July 
*1llg 12%, lg 4712] 744% *33le 35 94 | *85 my pees: Railway Co... %16 1| 753 Aor 23% 
*S3% 34| “3a% S04] saat, 36 | 33 wig*18Bte nn 1988e nn] = 5% ese par| Ib'sMay 22] 2815May Ole Jan 
— i is?” tes lena?” bee VISIR '<o-e ec @ a’? 600 | Waldorf ‘Bystem.._.-~ par| 1612M ay ye 50% Jan 
*80!2 \*127 165 : :. ae oe 34 ri | Sige oo 3 F-— 
*126 185 1 12 = *5g 7 6 71g) 7 700 35\4 Jan 20% 
1 Te = 8 og* ntl eo Sel site gen oot, gon| 500 16% Feb 1 bet Mar 
916 7. 71g Tie #205, 21 2053 a. "977%, 99le ie 45, 953 Jan 10 2% Mar 
ob, 21% #2018 2114) 10012 10012 99% 453, 453 434 23° «28 153 Jan Fe Ge ~~ 
se ic ae ee sl 8, i. ab dae it ost sae 
i “— * pa 5 4 
2812 20% 2st is 913 Ise 13 "aa: te a= ir te FF. 13% May 
ne 13% 131g 13!2 _ 5 *412 Big #34 7g 5 16 213 Sept 13 
*13!g ae %} 6% og 15% 15% a a 21> 12% Sept . poses 
"5 5% 3 % 16 * 1614] 155 = 2 212 3612 3612 Bllg = 7 Da% Jan 
#3 - *15l2 1612 23 2%) 23 in| #30 3612 11 14 28% Fe 22 in Jan 
#1534 . 2% 8=2l2 *31 3612) *32 a lly 114 *710 934 2014 on 3% Oct 
23g 46° *31 46 lly 14) Fig 101s *7ig 9 +26. 27 % Feb 23 281g Jan 
oy i: ae Ay * as” as teen’ seul cas” sy 241g 24's aon Age 16 79 Jan 
9 io] 9° 9 25° 25 | *25 25° ion, teal cig, 17 5m 4 107% Dee 
~ 27 ‘ *25lg +4 24%, 2433) *24ig 17 1634 16% #19. «20 is 2 om 12 11213 Deo 
*25le 243,| *243. oo 16% 171g] *1612 1915 19 19 2% 27% ie ae 9 
*24% 17%| *17!g 1712! #1912 20 19 2%| *253 3 17 17 115 Jan 8 115 Nov 
ois” 20%) °19 = 20% 2% 2%) #255 17 |0"17 = 17% *6512 6612 i Ons 191g 
ug 3 *2% 3 | *17 174 17 67% 4 *65l2 - *100 10014 120 3) BP ei 
. *27% 1712] 171g 17%) *65 67%) *65 100 | 10014 100%, 10814 10814 6% preferred 435 % pt. 21 er 3653 Nov 
"85 65° | 965 100 "| 100. 100 10s 108 | losis lotta] 101 tolls w eaatorg ik Bi 10 et oe Bess 
100 14 107%, 10114 ‘ 1g 11812 “ae eae ee 4 11lg Se’ 
*991, 100 109 10714 ' 102 102 74% 119 |*11712 sad Pe 4 eet 5 Jan 
107% 4 101% *117% *16 = 17% 6% ply Co..-1 9 2 Sept 
107% 107% 101%, 10114' 101 119 ,*11714 119 *16 174 taco ne estern Auto Sup) ai B5g Apr Sept 
101 101'g *117 118% *117%4 16%4| 16 «616 *102 1041e| *102 27 | 1.500 Western + mene 1 Jan 5 37 Sept 
"161s 16ts| #1615 17 "| 15% 268) 2614 2612| 2614 26a] *26% tail i100 | "49 20 preterred.--.--- 28% Jan 3 3)" Sept 
>” sor les” any | 36te 26%| 26% 261 * 4] 40 3! 1,100 6% pret...100 Jan 3 12) 
2634) 4 *71 7% . estern Pacific ph." 281g 4 45 Mar 
*102 107 *26% 27%4| 2612 44; 4 4 74 7 .. i 200 | W: Union Telegra 0 par 118 Jan , 
2712 2714 435 412! *4 71 *714 8 -! Toa Sig _ 3.900 | Western ouse Air BrakeN' 138 Jan 5 2812 Dee 
41g 45s 8 84 = 74 a er 3, 193] 187% 191g 3.700 | Westingh El & Mfg.... 37%May 3 3914 
f 213 , op  — apleeemncaie Dec 
= 7 #3, on" ish 1915 18% aie ain 22 a ine 3,700 “= ee ncnnnonnonae ee Sots Fee 18 398 oo 
\ 2112} 2 10 6 : n Elec -No par Oct 
apie Saul a2 Say) Zi ai] 2° 130 |ei8s, 136 [+135 130, | "90 Weatvaco Chior Prod... 70 * duly 29 1, on 
1084 10814) 10715 13 | 132! 135 "33. 3312] 331s 35%| #345 Sols 3,800 necting & LE Ry Go.--i 364 Apr 8 3 et 
135 33 lp] *345, 35g 33%, ’ Wheel erred... 2 78 
*13212 135 34 33 14) Z34lg BAlg ms. ea oe oe conv pref .No par Mar 
= 8 Seu) 38s 304 FaAlg Bh) 33% 80 | 69% 80 3.309 | Whesline Bteet Corp. i aa avs 15 Oct 
7 » 
341g BAle 0 4 99 t } 241e : 1 Jan 
seat 80"| 70° 80] 804 70 ao 1] Zits 20) Bata Bas) 3.009 iis sz 1 dx Nov 
98 2412 115 1g 70 | ---.-- 3 34% No 
*97l_ Ble 2412 25%) 24 15 1115 115 *6610 70 | *66le 914 200 4May 4 201g Deo 
I ee IR M70 | *66t2 70 "914 Qe oN 13%] 7,000 5712 Mar 2 4% Nov 
*100 115 *65 70 | *6612 97%| #91 9% 1314 139 1314 6lq 2,600 see 7 Big Feb 
“ate Ot] *Blp 9%) sBIe aan. etfs 5 800 Se sents 6% Feb 
*8le 97 37, 14 1234 al 614 614 *41 5 *4l2 Bei eets 31g Apr Sept 
“oe oul Se oul ote a4] 4% 4% “36° 45 "20! 2012] ~~" 700 oe An zal . Nov 
> ay 3° 45°] «35° 45 ‘oo 20s + ls «= as 1,600 yg 6 118 Sept 
5 5 1*35 45 21 2012 4 #13, 18 1 2lg , 70 Sept 
"35 45 *20 2133! *20!2 1%) *1% = 1%) #1 2 2s 4is} 2.000 121%, Mar 1 31% _—- 
*2012 21% 1% 1%! 14 2 2 2 o4 4\4 4} 4%! 3,000 30% Oct 7 — 
*1%, 2 Zig Dig! 2 4g 4 4 4%, 4% 44g . 400 424 Apr 231g on 
. a a "2 2 = SS 247May § pA Oct 
4, 414 ale 4lo Ale z 59 59 5912 _|#117 “wee “4.200 100 Oct 8 69 Sept 
a5 4s LS Le "201g Bia] 20s 1} 8/400 95 Oct 2 4 
i HS, Bilis BT'S, | Be dos 31") 0 so Se a Sn ae sa es 
*11 a 307s | 3 3314 3 ‘ 2053 Deo 
ee a” 98" 295" 109") #95 ° 100 soo os Ape 28 334 Mar 
20ig 21% 110 | 9 *88 54 Jan 3 21% 
21 214 *100 115 110 90 88 88 *52ie 5A 54 59 600 25 127 Nov 
*100 = 790 4«=— 95 Sate 531g} 51 457 59 ~4 101 4 sean 4 21% Jan 
*90 1 55 55 7 5853| *55 8 *9614 100. *7912 8 Ss 8 261g Apr 1 563 Sept 
*54 55s 591, 59l, . 103 9% 9 8 8 4 #19 «20 800 14 Jan 92 Sept 
Osis 105 | *9sts "70%| 707 80 "To 39 | #i8% ids] 14% ate “ $e7atay 1 Ah 
soot 79% 79% 2012 1 . 119 Jan 221g 
“Pom 20u| 21° 21] 30 17 "| 118° 118 "| 119° 119°] 119 10%| _ 400 vans 3% Sept 
Apr 
oa tan te oF l aan any | tae ase 10% 10%) 105 3412} 10,000 aes Ae mete 
i HE [Mi Yl "ibe a Hb "i" i a ie 433, 
1 Ig 3412 lz) *89 181 2 ‘ 
*10!g 11 34 347%| 3312 90 | *89 9312 18% 1 2 15 1,100 
*88 = 92 +4 19% 18t2 a late 14% 7 Om 24 oo ts. | Called for red ~ 
> . 
1912 1912 aoe 1512} 14% 15%) *21, 2s) *2iy Ex-div y Ex-tigh 
*151, 15%, os 2%] 2% «2 8 
oe oe : JS 
@ Det. delivery 
cee carr oe 
: Bo sales on this day. 
* Bid and asked prices: 
































Bond Record—New York Stock Exchange 


gi NOTIOS—friem are “and iuterest 
week's range, unless they are 
in the week in which they occur. 
The italic letters in the column headed ‘Interest P 





FRIDAY, WEEKLY AND YEARLY 


ly eanllea bn y Ky — ~y- Hi f regu 
e en selling outside of the 

No account is taken of such sales in computing the range for the year. 

riod” indicate in each case the month when the bonds mature. 

















BONDS | = nonce 7 = 
Range N Z 
N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE & Prigay's Since N. Y. srock = ; | s 
B8TOC = bind " EXCHANGE | 3 
Week Ended Oct. 11 ~ A ag f Jan. 1 Week Ended Oct. 11 ~ 
United States Government Low Hth| No.||\Low  Hyh| F os Cont 
Freasury 43400-00------ i947-1962]4 0 120,11 120.15)... |117 2 121.6 *chile Mtge Bank 6 enn osr|s D 

Di 00. spdseascsos 944- 3. . ; 15 " 1957|\J D 
Treasury 3%8...-.------ 1946-1966|/ 8 114.20 114.20 111 19 115.9 *Sink fund 6%s of 1926..... 
Srensury 8946......---.2 1941-1943} 8 102.13 102.13 102 10 104.24 es ao nd Onn ot Yat =--198t 3 D 
Treasury 3%s8.--------- 1943-1947|J D *108.7 108.10 107 16109.30| *Guar sink fund 63........21961|4 © 
Treas Bee ggag BARIE Bl m-=— 0088 Noe al aol at. Ho ge watlt @ 

y cas datiencsteail - Af . 1 110.1 es 
Treasury 3(8..---..---- 1944-1946|4 O 109.12 109.13 107 30110 21 “eau rye sean MN 
Treasury 348. ..------- 1946-1949|J D 111.28 112.1 108 23 112 13 | *Chilean Cons Munie 7s.-.--- 1960|M_ §}- 
Treasury 348.--------- 1949-1962|J D 112.21 112.31 109 14113.10| ©7sassented...............1980|M 8 

td ea 1946-1948|/ D 111.11 111.31 1086 111 22 | *Chinese (Hukuang Ry) 66_.._.1951|/ D 
Treasury m. a. epneueetaanie si ee ro ‘ aoa ae 4h +f ee *Cosogne (City) Germany 6 s_1950|“ 8 
 Aieteadesiell 4 j 109 1 — 
Trenary 3§S..........- 1946 1947|M 8 109.9 109.10 106 20 100.26 | che of 1926. Oct 1961]A 0 
Treasury 2%s8.----.----- 1948-1951|M 8 *109 109.4 ..--|]}105 24 109 19 > jeeeettagrets Jan 1961\7 J 
Treasury 2%8.-.-....---- 1961-1964|J D 108.7 108.22 104 16 108 30 | *Colomota Mtge Bank 6 %s8__.1947|4 O 
Treasury 2ke ie 19 59 Ms /107.23 108.5 4|/103 24108.12| *Sinking fund 7s of 1926....1946|M NV 
Treasury sue ea oes 5 > er oo be 13 es *sinking fund 7s of 1957 ..--1989 PFA 
Treasury 7, enna oaks 1945|3 D 108.24 108.24 106.18 109.13 on — aa aie TB + Sal N 
easury 248....-.--------- 948 *108.6 108.20 105 13 198.31 Argentins 7s... 
Treasury He otk SAR 1949-1963 1D 106.15 106.21 103 2 107 2 a oe wa-1942 ts 
Treasury 2'48..-------- 1962 15 106. 103 4 1073 | *Costa 
Treasury 2s8...------- 1961-1963'\J D 104.7 104.7 1017 104.23 Cups tnenmane as — raed 
Treasury 2s 1954-1956|/ D 103.23 104.4 1022 10 terna! ~} vy epee 
RRS aoe 1947|J D 105.24 105.27 102 28 105 30 coats fon diaeoe 2. see PA 
Treasury as 2 eesccvcccce soee- tees = -20)104.20 yy 101 1219425 | 434sexternal debt......._..1977|J D 
pan ven tage Carp. lee 108.30103-4 | SPeste Ole Bia don tb weal D 
ee hepieenaege Mar 16 re 1904\a 8 *107.28 108.1 105 22 108 —— 

oe 1: peta sas May 16 1944-1949|4 N 107.25 108 4'|105 20 108.31 osiaking fund Seer D 2. A ° 

pesos: Se oe ee eau & eiis Mall. EDS eT lmmeiene._. 

see opawee . ‘ 2 | Denmark 20-year erxtl 66 1942|\J J 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp— external gold 6\s........_ 

Ba series A ...May 1 1944-1962|47 N 107.14 107.14 1054 108.12 Serene ee kas dy; 6 

24s series G_......-. 1942-1944|3 J 103.14 103.16 ‘103 1 104.25 | Dominican Rep Cust Ad 640_.1942 @ 8 

1} series M.....---- 1945-1947|J D 102.7 102.7 2, 100.6 102.17 ies our 5360 of ae mier ate a oO 

fund 5 
NewYork City =| | | ° &4| | | Customs Admin 53s 2d ser_- 
~~ fot ba gy 64s 2dser_.1961 M & 
3% Corporate stock...... -- 1980.7 D %% 97% 88% 97% Sie Seeurtes.s.22--. 2 
orci 2A series ----------- 
Fereign Govt. & Municipal stommeds 7221945 M 
orl 

tural Mtge Bank (Cotombta) Eetonia (Repebie of) fe cali 9a ; 

*Gtd sink fund 68.......... 7|\F A 20 20 20 28% | Finland (Re ne. 

*Gtd sink fund 66.......-.- oaa|4 9) *20 25 |.. 204% 29 | Frankfort ‘ons a ate a 1945 MN 
Akershus (King of Norway) <a M8 *25 3344]. 40 «=6666—Ss|' French Ropubtle 1 34s cteensd- bet JD 
*Antiogsia (Doge esti Te A --- 19461 y! Rt, ox 8 15% 74s unstamped _ 

ternal e f 7s series B.... 4 M4l..-.|| 7% 16 | External 7sstamped......__ 
External sf 7s series C....1945|\J J *94, 1014 Mi A i eeneepiene 19499 D 
External 6 f 7s series D----1946/4 Z 9% 9h 7% 15% 00d «...----20- 

xternal 6 f 78 lst ies... 195 *8Y% " 7 14 Germ ternati 

¢External sec 8 f 7s 2d series_1967|4 0 1ST OP pe | > 8 berm ner a 

¢External sec 8 f 78 3d series.1957|4 0 "8% 10% 7% 14% *5\4e unstamped..._____ 
Antwerp (City) external 6s....1968|/4 D 19% 20 18% 77 65 es stam p(Canadian Holde i. 
—— yey penteaennes” 7 MN *German Rep ext Testamped. 1040/4 AO 

exter no nestetiemiiihil 77 79% mgr 
laa... 1971|M N 65% 7045 atte bbe” | Corman Penn ccemarenn gon t8@i---- 

8 f exti conv joan 4s Feb....1972|" 4 60% 65 544, 87% * Cons Agric Loan = JD 

8 f exti conv loan 48 Apr....1972|4 © 60% 65% 55% 87% | + ~4 9 9788... 3988 
Australia 30-year 6e..........1955|) J 51% 5654 30° OL” ete perk pid en = a 

External 5s of 1927. ......-. 1957|M_ S|. 52 56 38 = «90 secured 68_.._..... ’ 

External g 4348 of 1928..... 1966|4 N 45% 5034 34 + ie eure pane aha Le ll 
*Austrian (Govt) 6 f 78.....-- 1957|5 J 10% 12 OB OBE eo See aees}---- 
*Bavaria (Free State) 6448. ..1945|" 4 22144 26 12% 26 oMambure {teem on rast 4--- ee A o 

um 25-yr exti 6 4s_ 1949|M 8 45 50 32 1u2 ° -~t —, 8 ) extl 7 lke 1946)% 
ed 1965|4 J 04435 50 30% 10030 Hetninet t ) extl 7 3401080/), 3 
ybsternal 30-year 6 #7ac=----1909|7 B _ - 35° 108” Hungarian’ Cons Aunitpai Loans|, 4s 
aD. 2ece 
Peiiaternal sinking fund ea...1968|J D oa 38K 5 ea -—— 1) ecenneennnen Hy 
Brazil (U 8 of) external 88....1941|4 D 14 14% 10% 23% | “Hungarian Lr peeeeeneeee M 
Ki eet EE of 1808....198 > r4 10%4 12. 8% 18% Sinking fund 7 se ser — i961 M 
xternal 8 80 aint % 12 8 H eat 
KG tral Ry) - rors 1982 JD 1% 13% Ri oie ungary 7 }4s ext at 4}4s to.._1979|F 
eeeeenee 7 Irish Free 

Sinking fund gold Se... ... 1958” A 48-53 33 «78s Italy (Eingdom of) ext 7821981 , 

y ia cb cosecees = 7D a fF 42, 87% | {tallan Cred Consortium 7s ser B '47 M 
Buenos Aires (Provof) a 7 —. pty nd ory by ston -1952)7 
ts EER 1961|M 8 a 65 65 nee ciniing fund 63400 771008 

Exter MSs bis Beosece 

ding 8 tai asec LASTOF A 47° 50 SSE SEE | Cfapostovin (ceate Mtge BR) 70 196715 © 

External readj 4%-4%s_.... 1976|4 O 46% 50 a 68” | chome as 9) ot 70... 4 

External 0 { 454-4340. ....--1978 ue 5252 40 67% aur Aue Crovtnen Ties eee © 

external s f ~.-.1984 33 333 *Medellin (Colo: 
Bulgaria (Kingdom of)— : ~ senses (Prov) 4s teats nnn toea]3 D 

*Seoured s f 78......---.-- 7\J J *10 12 8 14 | Mexican Irrigation— = 

pe he dS AE e+ MN *10 11% 9% 15 *4 448 stamped assented - 1943|M NV 
Caneda (Dom of) 30-yr Ae... ..1960 ao 92 95 69 101% ““Sieotian oath ce of 1580 6. 2000 

| ee 2 8 5 A ipa oe wate: 1 98% 1005 Assen peat 

10-year 248_....--- Aug 16 1945|F 4 O1is 98% os box | camponting anot 1904 -o- => 

25-year 34s... 1961|J J 85868 61 93 ony fir blah alata a 

Tyear 248-<2a-o2na-aaa--1944|2 J 93885 BE  Budawcaeeeeracene 

SEG docetunnnsmoniil 1967 8044 83! 
ocuraaas Glib) Sina avgayit i S135 82% Fe eon | Mae Gee eee ot---20084 © 
Den NE: 9% 93 *sec 
Cent Agric Fre 4 - 25% 26 . 1956 os” ones endl of Obes (Say Ramee 4 M 5 
Farm 1 4 27 | i8l| 10 27 | *Montevideo (City) 7s....... 
; pig, 1937 coupon on 1 “3 2 ¥ ie 3 ie *Montevideo (City) 7s....... 1952|J D 
sf 6s... 15 1960 22 26 | 32/| 10 26 | New So Wales @ State) exti 5a. 
*6e Apr. 1937 coupon on..1960) ---- ~~ = 10 333 a eet Ps § cat S-, O 
*Chile (Rep)—Exti s f 78.....1942|M N *12% “15% 12 17. | Norway 20-year | = ioas 
oExternal sinking fund @a.__1900|4 0 Se ie 12 17° | Bxtoraal aluk fund 4340.222_1966 ef 
*Exd sinking fund 6s..Feb 1961|" A °12% iB is” ine 488 lonee ---1965|4 © 
Geahise 961|" ll 5 untet eee 

omy cnet en. coed Jan 1961 J : 12% 13s in + i -—1 (Oly) oath O27 106a|F y 
ened neg asd aes Halt =| HLL 31 ai 

eee Sart: 11 11 7 0 
eExvernal sinking fund 6s_--1962|A 12% 12% i] ise is 

pcteconbente . 1 
External sinking fund 66_..1963/¢ N 12% 12% ‘ i ion, 

6s assented............. 11% 11%] 5I| 10% 14% 









































For footnotes see pace 1161. 

















Cash and deferred delivery sales are disregarded 
lar weekly range are shown in a footnote 
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Volume 151 
= Week's 
BONDS g Range or Range 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 2 Friday's ; Since 
Week Ended Oct. 11 1S Bid & Ask Jan. 1 
Foreign Govt. & Mun. (Conci) Low High) No.\Low Hh 
Oriental Devel guar 66_........... 1953 39 4844] 120; 39 65 
PE isttinparccncwasens 1958 |M 37% 45%] 72] 37% 68 
Oslo (City) s f 434s__............ 1955 | 4 28 28 15] 19% 75 
* ( extl 6348......... 1953 |J D 102. 102 1] 96% 105% 
*Extl s f 5e ser A............. .1963| WN *52 5314|----| 59% 82 
*Stamped assented_.......... 1963 | MN 52% 53% 50 74% 
*Ctis of deposit (series A)__..-- Dl hth nennhel ecses abean —— 53 
| *Pernambuco (State of) 7¢__.._.--- 1947 |M *5 654|..-- 4% 10% 
*Peru (Rep of) external 7s_.......- 1959 |M S| 634 7% 9 5% 11 

*Nat Loan ext! sf 68 Ist ser__.... 1960 |J D) 6% 7 102 4% 10% 

*Nat Loan extl « f 6s 2d ser_..... 1961 /A 0} 634 7 42) 4% 10% 
$*Poland (Rep of) gold 66. -....... 940 |A O *5% 954}..-. 8% 8% 

©4349 assented ............-. 958|4 O *5 5})---- 3% 10K 

*Stabilization loane f7s_.....-.. 1947|A O : esean Stee 9% 16% 

436s assented. .............. 968|4 O "336 EM wns 4 9% 

*External sink fund g 8s......... 195017 J 3% 3%) 2 3 7% 

©4468 assented_.............. 1963 /\3 J canes NE anata 4 7 
*Porto Alegre (City of) 8s......... 1961|/J D <i , or 6 11% 

,  ), yy —=aeereueee 966i7 J *74 936 isco 6% 11 
© (Greater City) 7 4s.....-.-. 1952|MN | eis eer 9 13 
*Prussia (Free State) ext! 6 }4s._.-- 1951 M § 25 26 2a 26 

External 6 f 6e..............-. 1952|a O 24 26 26) 11% 26 
Queensland (State) extl ef 7s_...... 1941|/A O 77% 77% 3} 569 103 

25-year external 66............. 1947|F A 60 60 1} 41% 98 
*Rhine-Main-Danube 7s A._-_-.-- 1950|M S| 22 254| 2] 158 25% 
*Rio de Janeiro (City of) 86........ 1946 |A O 63 6% 3 5% 11% 

. |) ) aE 1953 |F A 6% 6%} 10 4% 10% 
Rio Grande do Sul (State cf)— 

Re i eee 1946 A 0) 10 10%! 11 7 13 

» ... Lf eee 1968 |J D S84 8%! 10 5% 11% 

°7s exti loan of 1926.......-.-.. 1966 |MN 9 9%) 13; 5& 12 

*7e muricipal loan ............. 1967|J D 9} 9% 8 7 12 
Rome (City) ext! 6 }4s....-....--- 1952|4 O 28% 29%| 150) 27 61 
*Roumanta (Kingdom of) 74 _..... 1969 |F A *6 6% ..-. 7% 12% 

February 1937 coupon paid... ...... sess *4 D vines 7™ 29K 
*Saarbruecken (City) 6s.......... UF EF a Se osiediscnnn Sa 22 
Santa Fe extis f 4s............... 1 MS 58 58%| 17) 53% 80 
Sao Paulo (City of, Braszil)— 

° | rs 1952 |MN ice 9%'.... 5 12 

6 448 exti secured # f........... 1957 | MN 7% 7% 4 5 10% 
San Paulo (State of)— 

§°8s ext! loan of 1921........-.. 1936|\J J 21% 21% 1} 13% 23 

CEE ck. necisconsesconaese 1950|\J J 14% 15 ! 37 6 15 

7s ext! water loan............. 1956 |M S| 13% 13% 6 4% 13% 

68 ext! dollar loan............. 1968\J J 11% 11%] 18 4% 11% 

° BE Ti. ancseeccaceacne 1940 |A O 29% 34 Sl| 20% 40% 
*Saxonp State Mtge Inst 7s......... 1945 |J D 25% 25% 2| 12% 25% 

*Sinking fun  g 6}4s....-....... 1946 |J D 25% 25% 1} 8% 25% 
Serbs Croate & Slovenes (King?tom) 

8s secured extl ~1962 |MN 9% 10% 14 7% 16% 

*7e series B sec extl..........-.. 1962 |MN 9% 10 | 18) 7% 14% 
*Stlesia (Prov of) exti 7a........... 1958 |J D 3% 3% 3% 5% 

44s assented..........-...... 1958 |J D *44 © itnand 3 5% 
*Sillesian Lardowners Aesn 6s...... 1947 |F A 13% ..... a 9 15% 
Sydney (City) sf 6448............ 1955 |F A *50 60 |_...| 40% 87 
Taiwan Elec Pow st 5346. .......- 1971|)3 J 35% 44%) 33) 35% 63 
Tokyo City 5s loan of 1912........ 1952 |M 8 22% 22% 4| 22% 41 

External « f 544s guar._......-- 1961|A O 39 50%! 51] 39 62% 
*Uruguay (Republic) ext] 84.......1946|F A 58% 58% 1| 53 BS 

External ¢ f 66.........-....- 1960 |MN . Sgro a a 

*External « f 66........-....... 1964 | MN eS. gti ae 63 

3%e-4-4 4s ($ bonds of * 

externa! justment ........1979 |MN 39 425%| 126) 324% 65% 

3% -4-4 8 ($ bonds of ‘3 

external conversion .......... MN er 42%|_...| 33 53 
314-414 the extl conv.......... JD 38% 41 8} 31% 51% 
4-4 4s extl readj........... PA 41 42 34 56% 

348 ext! readjustment ......... 1984\J7 J *34% 40 |_._.| 36% 56 
Venetian Prov Mtge Bank 7s AO *24 Bees we, S 61 
*Vienna (City of) 68.....-. MN 12 12 4 8 12 
*Warsaw (City) external 7s. PA . aa ee Eee 

©4449 assented... ......-.-...... PA *3% 3%]... 3 7% 
Yokohama (City) ext! 6s.......... JD 41% 50%) 51] 41% 69 

BONDS 33 laane | gone 3] Banos 
" nmge or 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE ae Rating | "3 : Since 
Week Ended Oct. 11 tse pes videy ‘Ask Sen. 3 
RAILROAD and INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANIES 
t§*Abitibi Pow & Pap Ist 58.1953/J Diz cc 49 53 21; 27% 57% 
Adame Express coll tr g 48...1948|M S\y bb 100% 100% 1} 97% 104% 

Coll trust 4s of 1907...... 1947|J Diy bb SS ---| 984% 104% 

10-year deb 4348 stamped.1946/F Aly bb 107% 107% 1 108 
*adriatic Elec Co extl 78....1952|4 Oly bb °27% 40 |....| 34 80 
Ala Gt Sou ist cons A 56....1943|J Diz aa 4 *110% 111 |-.--| 109 110% 

lst cons 4s series B...... 1943/3 Diz aa 4 108 108 5| 105 108% 
Albany Perfor Wrap Pap 68..1948|A Olyb 2 54 54 1} 45 60 

66 with warr assented....1948|A Olyb 2 *40 OA. .doacae? ae 61 
Alb & Susq ist guar 3 4s... ..1946|A O|x bbb3 *73 83 |.---| 68% 87 
Alleghany Corp coll trust 56.1944)F Aly bb 2 92% 94 133) 69 94% 

Coll & conv 5e.........- 1949/J Diyb 3 77% #@ 79 62) 58 79% 

68 stamped............-. A Oly ce 2 49% 52%/| 238) 26% 66% 
Allegh & West ist gu 4s A Oly bb 2 | eee oot & 64% 
Allegh Val gen guar g 48....1942)M Siz aa 2 104% 104% 104% 107% 
Allied Stores Corp deb 4348..1950|4 Oly bbb2 *100% 102%/..-.| 99 101% 

440 debentures......-... 1951|/F Aly bbb2 100 100% 58} 89 100% 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg conv 46.1952|M Siz a 107 108%| 27| 106% 111 
*Alpine-Montan Steel 76....1955|M Siy b is aerate ¢ ost S98 26 
Am & Foreign Pow deb 58...2030|M Sly b 47% 50%| 116] 44 68% 
Amer I G Chem conv 5 4s...1949| M Nix b 103% 104%| 39] 100% 105% 
Am Internat Corp conv 548.1949/J Jiyb 98% 99% 3} 91 105% 
Amer Telep & Teleg— 

20-year sinking fund 5}48.1943|M Nz a 105% 105%%s2| 52) 105% 100% 

3348 debentures. .......-. 1961\A Olz aaa3 108% 109%| 63) 104 110% 

3348 debentures. .....-.-. 1966|J Dix aaa3 108% 109%) 47| 103% 110% 
Am Type Founders conv deb.1950\J Jiy bb 3 96 96 93% 107 
Am Wat Wks & Elec 6sser A.1975|M Nly bbb2 108 109 7| 9 109% 
Anaconda Cop Min deb 4348.1950/A O|z pbb2 104 104%} 25) 102 107% 
*Angio-Chilean Nitrate— 

8 ft incume deb... .....--1967| Jan ly ce 2 313 32 5| 27% 41 
tAnn Arbor ist g 4s......-.. 1995|Q Jiy bb 1 43 43% 9} 32 
Ark & Mem Br & Term 56..1964\|M 8's bbbé *98 99%|_...| 97% 99 

F Alxaa 2 103 104 62| 95}4 104% 
J Jixaa 2 103% 104 33) 96 104% 
A Olxz aa 2 105% 105%| 65) 101% 107% 
Nov! bbb3 86 8S 2| 77% 88 
M Nix bbb3 86 88%| 22] 76% 89 
J Dixaa *94 95%|....| 92 96% 
J Diz aa 94 % 2} 9% 97h 
J Diz aa _, ee 95%|....| 95 96 
J Dizaa 103% 104%| 40) 100 105% 
J dix 100% 100%) 4 100 % 
J dix 110% 111%) 7 111 
M Six 108% 109%] 21] 104% 109% 
J Dix RPP Rem- en . , 
J Jix 96 97 2} 92 97 
J dix 9s 99 29| 93 99% 


BONDS ; 
N. Y. STOCK van Es 


Week Ended Oct. 1 

















Baltimore & Onto RR— 


*Rerlin City El Co deb 6 48.195 P 
*Deb sinking fund 6 4s... .1959 A 


Carriers & Gen Corp 
Cart & Adir ist gu gold 49__.198 
Celotex Corp 

*Cent Branch U P ist g 46_.194 


1946 
Cent Hud G & E Ist & ref 3 48°65 
Cent Ilinots Light 344s. ...1966 


Guaranteed g 5e_.......-. 
Central RR & Bkg of Ga 5891942 
tral Steel ist g 6 8a_..... 
Certain-teed Prod 54s A_..1948 

Cha Paper & Fi 
8 f deb 4%e (1935 ssue)..1950 
8 f deb 4%{s8 (1938 ook 

peake & Ohio Ry— 
General gold 4%4s_....... 1992 
Ref & imp mtge 3%s D..1996 
Ref & tmpt M 3s ser E.. 1906 
Ref & impt M 3s ser F..1963 
Potts Creek Br ist 48....1946 
R & A Div ist con g 44...1989 
24 consol gold 46. ..... 

Warm Spring V ist ¢ 56..1041 

*Chic & Alton RR ref g 36..1949 

Chie Bur! &4 Q—II! Div 3%e 1949 
Tiinots Division 46....... 








Mmort@age 4g. . _...1948 
Atl Guif & W 1 8S coll tr 56_.1959 
Atlantic Refining deb 36___.195% 
Austin & N W ist gu g 56_._1941 


ist mtge gold 4s ____July 1948 
Stamped modified bonds— 
Ist mtge g (int at 4% to 

Oct 1 1946) due_July 1948 


ser “(int at 1 1-5% 
to Dec 1 1946) due_._1995 
Ref & gen ser D (int at 1% 


O sme Z2Z49n 


> “ZNeez 








*Debenture fia__......... 1955 


*Berlin Elec Fl & Underer 6 4s '5A|4 
Beth Steel 3% conv debs_ _ 1952|4 
Cons mtge 3s sor F... 1080/3) 


Consol mtge 3s ser G____. 198 


Consol mtge 3s ser H...1965|" 


Buffalo Gen Elec 4s B_...1981 
Buff Niag Elec 3 4 series C_1967|/ 


Buffalo Rochester &4 Pgh Ry— 
Stamped modified (interest 
at 3% to 1946) due __ 


Guaranteed gold 6a... .. 1970 
“sa_.June 15 1955 
Guaranteed gold 44s__._1954 


Guar gold 4 


Guar gold 4 4s__.__. Sept 1 
Canatian Northern deb 6 %s_1 
Can Pac Ry 4% deb stk perpet_. 

Coll trust 444s8.......... 

5e equip trust ctfs.._..... 

Coll trust gold 58..Dece 1 

Collateral trust 44s... .- 
t*Carolina Cent Ist guar 48.1 
5s ww_.19 


5 


£3322 


J - 
WNESSPESSS“SEE EX EER UP SPS SCa Ee CCea cae eCceerce 


PPOews Omen OhZm mm DZZPOPOuKLO 


3 


deb 44s w w__194 


ana— 


t*Cent of Ga Ist g 5e¢...Nov sos 


*Chatt Div pur mon g 46_.1951 
*Mohile Div Ist g Se .... 


t*Cent New Engl Ist gu 48..1961 
t*Central of N J gen g 56...1987 
*General 1987 





J 


> 
wCOAZwrPrOD PR 900F 5494 O04 


Or ZOZZrZrzZz 


1957/4 N 


>aas 
>OSxe 990009 
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SASS aF¥ 


ZVwwse 
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mau FDOOSzPoor zucde 






































Week's 
Range or Range 
Friday's #3 Rince 
Bid & Ask Jan. 1 
Low High| No. Hon 
x bbb 66 69 58, 64% 77 
y bb 54 57 56] 41 62 
y bb 66% 67%) 52) 61% 76 
¥ bb 66% 68 38] 55 70 
yb 37% 38%) 15) 928 41 
yb 31% 3334) 8| 23% 34% 
yb 7256 73% 12) A2% 75% 
za 106 106%| 10) 102% 107% 
y bb 95 95 1 95 
y bb 67 70%} 78] 56% 70% 
69 6934| 24) 65 71 
334% 3534) 243) 16% 36 
38% 40%] 93) 18 41 
334% 3534' 101] 15% 36 
33% 35%| 132) 15% 36 
14% 15%| 280 7% 15% 
59% «2«61 55) 40 61% 
46% 48 56) 32 49 
58% 60 6) 46% 
96 96 2} 89 101 
61% 62 10} 654 70 
61% 61% 1) 64 72 
40% 40%} 13) 37 45 
*60 65 ---| 67% 72% 
113% 114%) 31) 112 117% 
133% 134 12) 127% 135 
eee aes a 
25 25% 14% 25% 
tb ij------) ----- ----- ---| 11% 25 
ab 22% 25%| 45) 13% 25% 
se 25% 25% 4 9 25 
xb 1064 107%) 41) 108% 112 
z0 106 106%' 19 108% 
20 102% 103%, 43 103% 
20 105% 105%] 38) 102 105% 
x aaa2 ob, TTT ----| 109 109% 
x bbb3 | *99 99%'.---| 92 100 
yb 2 71 72%| 42 41% 76 
yb 2 77 77 1 41% 79% 
yb 2 70% 71 8 40% 76 
y bb 3 704% 72%) 52 67% 74% 
y ccc3 19 20 55 17 23% 
z cccl 8% 8 2 6% 12% 
x aaat 109% 110 12 105 110% 
z bbb3 . aa ---' 88% 107% 
isa 3 111 = 111%! 11 108% 112% 
x bbb3 113 -114%} 18 111 118% 
95 96 26 «84 98% 
106% 107%) 19 102 107% 
as (38 3 109% 112% 
a, MT ----| 107% 109 
zb 41 42%| 86) 25% 43 
ze 3% 3% 5 3 7 
ze *2% 4%)... 2% f% 
y bb *66 T lecse 54% 70% 
yb 41% 42 5| 32% 47 
vb 61 61%| 26) 46% 61% 
za 107 107%} 35; 100 107% 
z bb 82% 86 126 86 
xz aa 94% 97%] 20) 72% 108% 
xz aa 98 98% 8| 75% 106% 
z aa 97 100 55| 75% 107% 
x aa 98% 100 10| 74% 107 
zaa 97% 98 10| 72% 105% 
zaa 95 97%) 19] 72% 103% 
xz aa 93% 97%! 31] 71% 103 
xzaa 104% 107 39| 87 113% 
y bb 52% 54%) 59) 31 69% 
z 72% 74%) 60| 57% 89% 
xz aa 101 102 41| 87% 108% 
x 70% 72% 41] 5&4 84% 
x 63 64% 26] 48 79 
z *20 45 conde ll 35 45 
y 95% 96% 9} 9 100% 
y 50 50 1} 40 50% 
y 84 85%| 10) 73% 90% 
Zz 14 14 5 8% 19% 
z *25% 30 !....| 26 30% 
z *5% >, Poe 4 7% 
, *1% oe ae 1% 38% 
z 1% 1% 5 1% 38% 
Zz 4% 5% 5 4% 8 
z *2% 7 Gate 4 4% 
\x . a" ...| 106 109 
z 110 110 109% 111% 
Zz 49% 50%| 24| 37 54 
z 15% 16%] 55) 12 20 
z 14% 15% 5| 10% 18 
x 108% 109 7| 105% 110 
y 67 68%! 52) 57% 73% 
y *65 67 me 66 
y 45 47%| 115] 31% 64 
y *50% 65 _.-| 53 62% 
x 107% 107% 10} 107% 112'» 
y 81% 82%| 32) 65 82% 
x bbb3 104% 104% 2} 101% 106% 
x bbb3) *103 103%|....' 102 104% 
xz aaat 127% 127%) 13) 118 127% 
= aaa2 101% 102%) 34) 94 102% 
B ened 101% 102%) 52 B 4s} 
= aaa 106% 1067 ll 
= aaa2 ae oes _...| 109 109 
x aaas | xe __..| 118% 117% 
x aaa3 *108% ....- _...| 106 111 
x aaa2 ee sel ethane den 
z ccc3 12% 12%) 16] 7% 16% 
zaa 2 91% 93%| 34| 90% 98 
zaa 2 97 783| 93% 102% 
za 3 84% 85%! 123 93 
x bbb4 74% 75%) 20) 71 84% 
x bbb4 83 84%| 27] 75 90 





For tontnotes see page 2161. Attention is directed to the new column incoroorated in thie tabulation oerteininé to hank elidihility 
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ity end rating of honds = See 4. 














































































































































































5§ New York Bond Record—Continued— 
Sa) fank Friday, Week's Page 3 Oct. 12, 1940 
SONDS | Eltg. &| Last Range or zs 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE (35| xating| Sale | Friday's om BONDS © “lan” Range 0 
eek Ended Oct. 11 j=) "see 1| Price Bid & Ask ; snes N. Y¥. STOCK EXCHANGE | $ Sale| Frigaye : Range 
— 82) Jan.1 Week Ended Oct. 11 fa Price Since 
e dé & Indus. Ces. (Cont.) Lew High| No “6 Bid & = Ask) & Jan 1 
rea y fh lst 66.1934\A Olzb 2 .------ 123% 123% 1 Low Htgh|| Raliread & Indus. Cos. (Cont sense 
t°Chie & E Ill Ry gen §8...-1961|MN|z cect] 13%) 13% Tail] spl 112, 123% || Del Power & Light 1st 434s ens J Low =—=- Btah| Ne'tow = Ht 
Certificates of deposit... .-.|_-_ scoct) sl 13” 13%) St tee isis || Bet & ret 6X0 a Se pe eee — 7 ----| 107 109 
Chicago & Erie ist gold Se-.1982)M Nly bbb2 -- 5; - tar rors] G| 12 {1946/1 | Ist mortgage 4340. - ---- 1900/7 Jiz aa 3|------ ener 22 ----| 104 = 106 
Pe yy hel Oe a ee 2614] 26% 27 *! o6l Sose “sone theDen & R G ist cons 4e.-1936) J agg ese ~"7az| az] MOH toes 
_ Zz 3 waz LR 
Refunding g Se series B--1947/J ge: Mette iss, ae 1) a 2 hove wont iain 4 BOISE an fee bo 1 
° 4s series C..-1947|J Jiz ccc3|------ 17% 17%| 4] dash 19 ‘Assented (eub! to pian)... |F Als daa2|------ ~~ ita 18 
sherempeceran o-isuiiegl set rn) ‘7 "2 18] BE MM) tne ayer ban ieee Ole. 3° ea ia) 1g 
~~ MB A900\F PiZ CO Liwwnwnnm C3 < . 
Chie Ind & Sou 50-year de. - 1966) c. .._... aatla - 10% toDes Plaine Va! let gu 430 1e3o la 8 2OeTw an”: a 3% 8 
, Paul— ay Detroit Edison 414s ser D..1961/7 Alx ea 3/------ 5 |---:| 49 
“Gn anveree A-<May !togely gle cees] 27%| 27, 2894] 103) 154 aay Son a ret St de-aer P= -AawalA, Oa an |---| 100. 109-1] 8 10634 11 
ten emia May teal) ale ceca) 27%] 3714 shy ot] Be Dewalt & Mac gt ton gts--1999/7 Bly be 3) wane Tas 2) agg a 
Le 2 ‘ : ° SO, eT i-- ~~~ 324 5 j---- 
neem es F May 1 1980/5 scecd) FFs] 275¢ 28s] 41 ats doh Dart Term & Tinsel 4940-1901 (3% ““9033| 9014 90%) io 20” 26% 
~ ‘ 9914] 9915 99% 
cMtce x beseries A------1975/F Alsce 3] $| 4% 5%) 181] 3% 7 OD Beene ates 2 en it apt ae 10536 108% 
sina “ponder ap i12000|\a Olsec 2) %1%| #%1% #+%&1%1177]) #4 HA Duquesne Light Ist M 3%s..1965|\/ J 10734] 10714 108 it 19356 1094 
tChicago & North Western Ry— East R 
y Minn Nor Di A 714 
pe natn fia wocecceeee 1987|M Nz ccc2|.----- 16 16 1 0 dpaes By Reno Dene Teoe et Genes bbb3 deel — 108%4|----} 105 108 
eBtpd 4s np Fed inc tax. 1987|M N)z ccc2|------ 15% 16%] 10 : 18 || Bd El Ml (N Y) Ist cons g 58.1995|J. /|x aaa4|------ #145 97 |----| 90% 96 
oc 2Btpd 40 8 p Wed ine tax-1987|M Nl cee3|------ 16% 16% 10 1834|| Electric Auto Lite conv de. -1982/7, Als bobs} 10634 148 saece ---| 141 149% 
en 44s stpd Fed inc tax 1987|M N|z cec2|---_-- 14 16% 12 18% || Elgin Jollet & fast Ry 3148.1970(M Bix « 067s) 10625 106% 104 110 
Gen be stpd Fed tne tax..1987/M Nis ceed] 15) 15% 1646 --g| 113 184 || 1 Paso & 8 w ist y 8348-1970) Siz a0 3) 102%) 105 oe | 1] 10H 308 
ed tne tax..1987/M N}x ceca] 15%] 15% 16%) 9) 1056 19% || | 50 stamped... ---------1965|4 Oly bb 2)-—---- 5 f 
§*Becured 6}48_.-------- M # CCC2)------ *17_ = enn--|----| 18 16 Rs ow ececcccnn-- 1965|4 Oly bb 2/------ *57 osxi..... o 
$ lst ret ¢ Ge------- siay Ta0sTls Die ce alzzzc| 11 1156] 13) 12% 3238 a RA et Jjzcce2) 704) 33 76%) 157] aay 76% 
lst & ref 44s stpd. May 1 2037)J sce 2 10% 10% he 6 11% *Conv 48 A g --- 1906/4 o cc 2 35% 32% 35%} 491 17% 35% 
lst & ret 4348 C__May 1 2037/3 Diz ce 2| 11 4 +4 a 6 11% series A.....-.- 1953/4 ° eccl| 30 27% 158] 13% 4 
Aen ete cartes A=, toeeinais ec 3) 1%) 1% 1s) 39] G34 1156 || scm conv da series B----1988/4 Ole cect 30 | 27% 30 | 126 14° 30 
§ Ret & imp 5s of 1927 _-_- MNigsc 2) 16, . 18 = 28 
Feb 1940 25% part pd..1927\F Alz bb ° Dp ----1967 © 2] 16 | 15 16%] 714 4 
techie R L& Pac Ry gen 48-1088) J oe a ----| “ta tou ia. Sh B, shRet & impt boot 1990-.-19761% Cise 3) 704) 72 Trial a si 1k 
Refunding gold 4s_....- 1934 ---=|8 Cee2|------ ' *Genessee os 7% 4| 21 
t*Refunding god d8.n---i084|4 O's ce 1634] 6% ‘0H, 3a) “AY OG Sane River iecaron.-i9e7iz, Zeb, 3| 59% 80, 8002) 20) G8 Boss 
seBecured 4340 serion An. 1063|84 alee 3|------| 5% 554] 15] aM Bh POS mate 6588-------- MBsb 3\------ = peperer se fh... 
ocpomtificates of deposit... M sisc ti----;-| 59 53) Qf 434 8% || oRrnesto Broda Te-. 1os4|? A OID Ki ewe 
Ch St L g 4348. -....~--.~- 19600|MNizc 1) 1 % 1%| 84 3% 7% || Fairbanks Morse deb4s_.- - 1956|\7.D oe eee enee 3334 Al¥G|----| 41% 
af New Orieane 8. -1961/4 Caea...... ‘70 7554 eo” off Federal Light & Trae ist a..1942|M 8 x bbb2|--.--- 10634 107 %3| 5] 104% 108% 
Gold 3 }4e_---.--.- bbb2|...._- raed aie 5s International * M 8's bbb2|------ 7a sna |----| 100 = 10! 
Memphis Div ist g 4s-...1951|J 4. - 70 |----| 67 67 series..1 8 x bbb2)------ *100 «104 |--- 
eres eee ictaciseols pig be 3| son| 5435 soit] 1s ac a3 ist Hon 9 t Go ctampes 1968/0 & sobend #10234 103%|----| 190 104% 
Mecnens wast ban Dee 1 1900/M Bly b 2| 42321 4254 42351 21 40 Se” 30-year deb 6s series B....1954|J Diy bb 3\------ "103% -----|----] 100 104% 
Chicago Union Station— 40 54 || Firestone Tire & Rub 3146--1948/4 9 bb 315457] 104s, 104%] i7| aoe ton’! 
ist m 3 ecaes aa | O44/A zaa 3/...... 105 105 lorie Mast Conse tat digs nsoel? F seoeee *35 44 ee oe 1 
Sea eee a Meed e+ ----1961|M Az ae 3] 108” 105-105} 8] 108 10754 || lst & ref be series A----..1974|M Biz cc ---5--| Ox, Biel 17a] “Sy, ORS 
eecesececen a ~ er < 
Ist mtge 38 series F._..1 J pe + 1003 4 6| 100% 106% Sante en eS Soe — ----lg ce 1I|------ 1 7% 33 33 
1 Indiana con 48.1952|) Jixa 3] 90 | 89% ted 9} 9934 101 (Amended) ee 
crltt & ret M 438 series D...1962/M za 2] 91%| 91% 92 53 87 98 $4*Proof of claim filed by owner| MN 
mv ede 4, a pent are sel 33 seni ale oe pga ee alll 1% 81%) 6 15% 3% 
Fone ae oxo Siee Bice. ines|F als ceed! i007” 10” io} ot Fort StU D Co lst e 4}40..-104i|7 Jlx a a|------ ie +4] ees eS, 
& Elec 348..1966|F Ax aaa4| 109 | 108% 1 10 13% || Francisco Sugar coll trust 63_ 17, giz@ 3)------ *100 = 1024 |----] 1001%43101 
let mige 3 rm ao 1967|J Dix aeed|...___|*109 4 0944) 24) 105% 110% t 6s..1966 y ccc3)------ 35 35%| 10] 36 aa i 
Cin Lab & Nor let oon gu <.1 MN |x eaal|_____-|*105% ____- ----| 10934 11134 '| Gas & El of Berg Co cons g 5a 1949/7 D *11: 
® Un Term ist gu 84a D--1971|M N|x aaadl i083(| 108% i68}4| “ia 105 - 105” || Gen Am Investors deb 68 A-1962|" Aly bb 1|------ 104% 10433 --j9] 124, 12436 
eather Aisened.... en 1043 110% || Gen Gable levet Bien cisevi2. Jive sien... 10414 10435] 19) 10036 105 
Mab ist gu 68.-1943|J J\ybb 2|......| *83. ____- ----| 107 *Gen Elec (Germany) 76. 2221945/7 3/2 OP 38-3557 105% 105%) 5) 9936 106 
we rescremmmy (Ay garda meceae teed Sea 85 eSinking A eece 55 37%| 35% 37% 9] 24% 37% 
Cleve Cin Chic & St Louis Ry— pm fry By A ooo IM 45 | 37 45 | 19 30. 45 
General  4s------------- 1993|J D|x bbb3|_____- ~~ wi tt Gen Cast 540 w w...1949/2 Jig 3) 84 35% 35%) 2] 38 37 
ay yt B....-.. 1993|J D|x bbb3|_-- *738 «90 51 75 || teGeorgia & Ala Ry e-Oct I 1945| S4 | S824 85%) 197) 65% 85% 
Ret & pt 4s series E--1977|\J Jiyb 2) 5714| 55% 58%| 73 70 t§*Ga Caro & Nor Ist ext 68 > + sere 10, «=610%) 6 9 14 
Pa ae a a sent settl el au or iic Hope Stect & Ir see 79.1946]4 ~-aaecl “18% Belong) 1506 mee 
--- y bbb2 Goodrt 7 , %} 1 
Cleveland leo Ilium 38----1970)3 Jix aad "i67i¢| 10852 10734" O8| 10036 10730 penny FSF 105%] 10554 105%] 33] 100%¢ 10854 
ave S Tea pro gs 61008 ..t0es Ce ceed------ +++ nade Mie B+ 4 Gouv & Orwegatchie Let be “leasld Dive 2/...... A) i o1se 
? eeewee- xaaa2| —— abies rand R & I ext ii eee - wore] ----- 
eres © 8500 pene oe---- 1942|J J\xaaa2|__--_- “104s paces woe=] seece ooo on Gane R & 3 ext tos eu 5 4360296015 possan *102% ----- ----| 1024 104% 
D 3 bd guar.......1948 MN ae | any ‘opr. 1044 106 % Gt Cons El Pow (Japan) 78_.1944 Fr i at *62 = ----- or 7 KO R80 
Ga tie ae 4... 1960/F lx aaa}--2~2-/e-—--> Tid |-2- 1094 10934 || 1st & gen 8 f 6348.-....-.1960)4 SBS Bees 
becéapes xa - cece] cccce cocce Sesewres ------] @ 7 
XL i Oe ee 710434 107%4)----| 10746 107 || Great Northern 4349 ser A J voradbe: 
emieenimeel tate, Gutied "98H “Sela Se ean | eeemmieoemem ines Senne (OSH) ABE Er) BP 
= Olx bbb3| 8512/8 General 5s series C____--- J 4 107%] 37) 94 107 
ave Union Term gu 5}48.-197314 Olx bbbd) 8514) 854 86%) 32] 73 9034 || General 4448 series D_-- - re ae 10034] 10034 101%] 37 % 
lesa 4}4e sortes O..... seal Gin banal cell cou seat] acl Gea Sane General 4348 series D...-1976) ix 93%) 92% 94¢1 35] 97 ‘95 
Coal River Ry let gu 40.2221046/7 Dix aee2|. “10735 7054| 45| 5634 74% Genecal 4120 cartes B_. 19771) 1 93 | 9234 o4u| 67] 76 98 
o Fuel & Iron gens f 66..1943/F Alx bbb3 10534| 10543 ioe | 4 prt] nei Gen mtge 4s series H ““Tpael2 “ 105%) 105 4 1064) 75) 9436 10634 
pasecace y 3 Gen m goatee 4) 9S" 99%4| 268 
Cole & Bouth 4340 ecriea A_-1980/MN\yb 3{"i9"| 1834 2036] 121| 18% 3436 Green Bay & a serice 1 ---1967]) 49% 84%] 84% 8636) 8 osu SOs 
Debentures --- web” N------ oo-e 
Columbia G & E deb Se.May 1952|MN/x bbb3) 105 | 105 105 Greenbrier Ry Ty eee eS epee “54 4|---- 3% ir 
Debenture 6.....Apr 15 1952|A O|x bbb3)_ tase seel “al oo bee Gult Mob & Nor 1st 6340B..1950|4 Oly bb 4] 863 -|*100  1004|----| 10036 1004 
on be..-_Jan 151961|J glx bbb3| "05" "| 104s, los | 72 106 lst mtge &e series Ce. -1960/4 Oly we = 75 87 
eamenay aiante- tela di secal == (it 30° | 72) 1th ons ae tee ee al aly |. sll He Go. 
_ A\xaaa4| Hhacagqocss lst & ref Term 
Columbus Ry Pow & Lt 4s_-1965|MN\x aa 4|_____ “110 -...- ~727} 110% 110 M Se stpd..1952/4 " ° 
& 4 - % || Gulf States Steel 4 5% -~--- --35 
jommerelal Mackay Cord | er 105% 105%| 7] 105% 100% Gulf States Ua 34s nar B--1900| 4 x i05 shoasg 108 iz} 90% 
— y 1 Min te ae. Seeeccse) Sars © ssen onan 
Commonwealth Edison Co— ’ 2sx| 27% 20%] 27} 2714 40 || docking Val leteoveg 4i4a-zt00|3 ‘Jl sane] 124i) 124% 124] 2 i 35. 
tge 34s series I.....1968|7 Dix an 4 11036 1103 Hoe (R) & Co Ist mtge.. 1944/4. Ola 1244] 124% 124) 1/115 124% 
v keenest Joux "igiig, 120 10%| 16] 106% 11134 || $§¢Housatoniec Ry cons g 5s. 1044 leit OP 21------ 86 86 11°70 = 87 
Conn & Pasump Riv ist 48..1943|4 O)x bbb3 12034 122 | 119] 109%4 130% || Houston Ofl 43¢s debs © 60.1987) Ne Caps! i0i 32 4934 4934, 91 40% 55% 
Conn Ry & L lst & ret 4}4.-1951/ jx a8 on a: Canoe ---- subse A Hudson Coal ists 6a ner A--1902|/ 7 coed "30° ass 10176) Gai 2696 101% 
= erie Spe gangs aectaarins hai udson Co Gas oo 64 
Conn Riv Pow #838 A. _--1061|P Alz ae 3|7-~~~~ es iisizl al er” is Hodson & Monhes st ee A--ieer1 oe ar er’ 2 130 127 
Ediso oe ee *Adji 2 5% 62 
3i¢s debentures ......--.- 1946/4 O]x aa 4) 10414! 104 Intnols Bell Telp 3348 ser BeASTO|A. Olt tt | it its] 21) “Og tos 
3igsdebontures.--------- isssla Olx ae 4) 125 105-* jor%| 48] 10454 10834 tral SS Pe. 111% 111%) 7) 10844 112% 
eee en nnnnnn xzaa 4 lst 
scousolidated Hydro-Biee W 105814 Olz ae f] 104%| 104 10534] 36 108, 10734 || Ist gold $340. — eats 33 8934] 89 8934] 10) se 91 
Jonsolidated yaro-iies Works} | , 09%4| 13] 10554 100% Extended Ist goid 3)43----1951|4 4 apna  - Te aes ie 
uertem z ccc gold 3a wowed OES. ale DOUSI------ ”° Sehea a 7 i 
Oil conv deb 3448..-1951|J Dix bbb2\" 79517 Pena as 26%4)----| 14 21 Collateral trust gold 4a... 1951)M Six bbb4| - -- - -- 35 «= 70 |... a 
Consol Ry non-conv deb 4s 1964|3 J} cecl 1064) 10634 106 | 40) amr oe Retending Geen Sa NI BP a--sicl SO 14) “8234 “48% 
— ture 4s. z cccl|-~~~~~ ---- Purchased lines 848... .. +4 7%} 101 
Consolidation Coal ef Ba... J Js ccell  .. ‘Bu Bala un. ae Senn Gath in--“tsetinee A ak] 41 4a | as 31% 48 
$f 6a....1960|J J|z ccc2|-- ~~~ 70% + an He pony | ee aonll MN\|y bb 2 52 | 52 33 in| 33% Sone 
SRBerer Re SY gene year 4%(s_.....Aug 1 : 7 
let meso 3140. MN\|x ae 3) 108%;| 108 40-year 44e_-----Aug 1 1906/7 Alyb 2) 42 | 1 4334) (94 ou sen 
iS Se AN 323 05% 19% rose 0] sg wns || Eee biricen tae? aieeeea | See | 
Ist mtge 354 8_ MN ix ae 3111034] 110% 111 | 16] 106 111% Div & Term g 3348.1953|J, Jly bb 4) 62 | 62 Ss i--+7 8 & 
lst mtge 348_ MMNise 2sia77 1094 10954} 14] 10234 109 Omaha Div lst gold Se_-..1961/F 41y bb 2 *42 - # 1} 56 65% 
Continental nA conv 2s... 3 za 110%] 110% 11 +s St Louis Div & Term g 3s_-1951/3 /\y bb 4|--__-- 4876 |----| wsane woann 
Dixa 0%| 18) 104% 110% Gold - y bb 4/....-- *46 ie oy 
Crane Co 8 t deb 3 P Alaa” st-iaiiz| 1047 10536) 59) 108% 10s ee bis ata Bias ee diy bb 4) 53 | (53 i123 
Cogne Gere Seal et 4s... - MN ix a 4 ipase 103% 2 seis prods rn enter Lines 1st § 4a “ipei|? 4|> bb 3 “whee ons seMti----1 == 
Gebencures. x bbb3) [9337 Cent and Chic Oa ee 71% |....| 68 6 
coaster sighs fr al S68 Sas Haas 37) ire |" scat iraei a aeesy Dipee 3) st! de 2 
Gabe BN inkteee -----“196313 Jive 3) 22 | 28, 19%] sa] 1B SF ie ows C-.--1963|3, Diy bb 2} 43%) 43 4| 89) 33 50% 
7348 series A extended to iz) 21 | 20% 22°] 7] 17% 40 Reeder Steel Corp 6s... .-- F Als cee i i oe 
Ge series B extended J Diy cc 21 21 21 §*Ind & W ist ext 48.1940|/4 O}x bbb3|_____- s 35 7] 19% 35 
y ccc? u%| 6| 19% 46 || Ind Ill & Iowa Ist g 4s......1950|J J\y bbb2|_----- aa Re 
Dust Beanies A Olxaa 2\°~5937 *18% 23 |....| 17 35 find & Louisville ist gu 4-1986( yf pore 68% “60% i] Ba” B07 
Dayton P & L ist 7 31 aaad 995, 101 38 % 101 gu “6. ® cec2|.._..- 15% 17 8% 
Del & Hudson ist & ret 4s_ de ly wn8g| 106% | 1063¢ 107 | 34] 10346 10734 ---- 17% 
53% 131| 37% 63% 
For footnotes see page 2161 une aa 
: ; is directed yO = 
——— : to the ma lacorporated in this tabulation pertaining to bank eligibility 
and rating of bonds. See i. 
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Volume 151 New York Bond Record—Continued— Page 4 2159 
3 Week's % Week's 
BONDS Range or Range BONDS Range or Range 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 8 |_ Friday's Since N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE Friday's : Since 
Week Ended Oct. 11 a Bid & Ask Jan. 1 Week Ended Oct. 11 25 Bid & Ask 3 Jan. 1 
Railroad & Indus. Cos. (Cont.) Low High Low High|| Railroad & indus. Cos. (Cont.) High| No|Low  Htgh 
Ind Union Ry 3}s series B.1986)M 8 *104% ...-- 104 105% || Mead Corp Ist mtve 4%s___1955|M@ Six bbb4 107 |_.--| 10045 106% 
Industrial Rayon 4 }4s---- -- 1948)5 J 105% 106 106 % || Metrop Ed Ist 4 44s series D_ 1968 3} 109 112% 
Inland Stee! Ist mtge 3s ser F 1961/4 O 105% 106 102% 106% || Metrop Wat Sew & D 5 4s_.1950 ----| 35% 90 
Inspiration Cons Copper 48.1952,4 O 99% 99% 89 100% steMet W Side El (Chic) 48.1938 56 4 | 
*Mex Internat ist 4s asstd__1977 cone M 
Intertake Iron conv deb 48..1947|4 O 90 91 78 9234 || *Miag Mill Mach Ist s f 78.1956 -oss} 16 1834 
t*Int-Grt Nor ist 6s ser A .1952)J J 8% 9% 7% 16% || Mich Cent Det & Bay City— 
* Adjustment 6s ser A-July 1952/4 O 1 1% 1 2 Jack Lans & Sa~ 34s__... 1951|M 67 2} 67 67 
*1st 56 series B_.....-.-- 1956)5 J 7% 8% 6% 14% Ist gold 34s__... __.__- 952|@ 93%] 1] 90 94% 
*Ist ¢ Se series C--.-..-- 1956)5 J 7% 68 6% 14% Ref & impt 4 is series C__1979|/ 66%| 5) 55 67 
internat Hydro El deb 68...1944)4 O 53 54 374 74% || Michigan Consol Gas 4s_...1963|M 104344 105 22] 97 105% 
[nt Mere Marine s f 6s-_---.- 1941/A O 66% 69 53 76% || t§¢Mid of N J Ist ext 5¢_...1940|4 26 5} 9% 30 
Internat Paper 5s ser A & B.1947|J J 103 103% 99 103% || t§*Mil & No Ist ext 4%s__.1939|/ 59%|_---| 37% 61 
Ref s f 6s series A_...-.-- soon 8} 102% 103 90% 104% §Con ext 4%s__..______- 1939|/ 27 15% 32 
Int Rys Cent Amer ist 5s B.1972| MN 70% 95 t*Mil Spar & N W ist gu 48_1947| 4 15% 1 x 16% 
ist lien & ref 6 44s-.-.-.-.- 1947|F A 82 99 t*Milw & State Line Ist 3 %s 1941|J ae SS Eee ee 
Int Telep & Teleg deb g 44481952|3 J 21 44% || t*Minn & St Louts Se ctfs_..1934|M 6%) 6) 4% 8% 
Debenture 5s -.-.---.----- 1955|F A 22 «47% *1st & ref gold 43________ 1949|4 1%} 1] 1% 2% 
t*lowa Cent Ry Ist & ref 4s_1951|M 8S 1 1% Ref & ext 50-yr 5e ser A_1962/Q 1%}... % 2% 
James Frank! & Clear ist 48.1959)/ D 38 58 t§*MStP4&Ss M con g 4s int gu’38|J 6 48] 3 7 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 444s A1961) 4 8S 93 101% : ist cons 56_.___ . ee erenals 5% 2 HY: 6% 
Kanawha & Mich ist gu g 48 1990/4 O 90 Diteee bniste ae 6 49 3% «7K 
té*K C FtS & M Ry ref g 48 1936/A O 25 39 *1st & ref 6s series A____. 1946|J 2%)----| 1% 2h 
*Certificates of deposit... ----- ---- 2434 38% 25-year 5448..........- 1949|M Siz cc 2 1%]---- % 2 
Kan City Sou ist gold 3s. ...1950)A O 50 8669% 1st & ref 5 4s series B____1978|J3 54 3} 48 569% 
Ref & impt 5s......- Apr 1950/3 J 50 70% || t*Mo-Ill RR Ist 5e series A_1959|J J 86%] 28) 55 86% 
City Term ist 4s....1960|J J 105 109 Mo Kan & Tex Ist gold 4s8._.1990|J D 23%) 17) 20 382% 
Karstadt (Rudolph) Inc— Missourt- T RR— 
*Ctfs w w stmp (par $645) 1943) .... 13% 14% Prior tien 5s ser A_....... 1962|J 14%| 55 7% 19% 
*Ctis w w stmp (par $925) 1943)M N 14 «15% 40-year 4s series B__.-..- 27 J 11%} 244 8 15% 
hy een oy! $925) te wa sage~ sae Prior lien 4 448 series D..-1978/7 13h a 84 16% 
Corp ist 68_.... Cum adjust ne 
Kentucky Central gold 4s_-..1987/J 104% 107 34 5s ser A-_Jan 1967 % 8% 
Kentucky & Ind Term 4%s.1961\/J J 50 tMissouri Pacific RR Co— 
secccocasececccs 1961/7 J 68 75 * Ist & ref 5a series A___.1965|F 18 51] 13 21% 
occcccecccecocecoces 1961/7 J 80 =. 80 *Certificates of eae M -----]----| 12% 20% 
wocceee 1961/5 J 80 85 General 4g. ............1975|M@ 1%| 206) 1% 4 
Kings County El L & P 68...1997|A O 157 168 ist & ref 5e series F____. 1977|M@ 18 250; 12% 21% 
Co Lighting Ist 66....1954/J Jix 106 106 105% 108 *Certificates of deposit.... |-- 17%] 57] 12% 21% 
lst & ref 64s ...-------- 1954|5 Jix *107% ....- 107. 108% lst & ref 5a series G____. 1978|M 17%] 73) 12% 21% 
Koppers Co 4s series A..-.--- 1951|M Nix 104% 105 100% 106 *Certificates of deposit... _. is. 17 2] 12% 21% 
Kresge oe 3% notes1950|M Six 1044 104% 101 104% *Conv gold 5 4s___...... 1949] PN 33 % aits 
t*Kreuger oll secured 5e— “lst & ref g 5s series H_...1980)4 96} 12% 21% 
Uniform etfs of deposit...1959|M 8|z “4 4% 1“% 4% Sthetinniee af aoe ia} aaa] 124 28 
“1st & ref 5s ere. 1 12% 2) 
O*L-astedis Cine 54 ost & ent Go S808"4 Oly > o4 944 .. 974 ° cates of Tone aw 17 1 1256 21% 
ext mtge 56-----.-- y *Mo Pac 34 7s ext at 4 K, 75 2 6 79 
Coll & ref 5 4s series C....1953|F Aly b 54% 56% 38 50% | * tat 4% Jul."38| 
Coll & ref 5 %s series D...1960|)F Aly b 55 56% 38 —OsséBD tMobile & Ohio RR— 
Coll tr 6s series A......-- 2|\F Alyb 46 47 330 47 Montgomery Div Ist g 56 1947|F Alz ecc2|..-.--| *25% ---.-- ----| 15 27% 
Coll tr 6e series B....-..-.. F Alyb *43% 50 39 48 Certificates of deposit._._. mae 28 |..--| 20% 28% 
Lake Erie & Western RR— *Ref & impt 4%s_....... 1977 34%)_.--| 20 36% 
5e extended at 3% to ....1947|J Jix bbb3 844% 84% 69% 85 Certificates of deposit... _- -< 35%} 31) 20 37% 
24 gold Se. .....--.------ lJ Jiybb 3 95 95% 82 95% $* 5% notes_..... 1938|M 42 |----| 25 44 
Lake Sh & Mich Sog 3%s...1997/J Dixa 2 89 90 79% 90% Certificates of deposit..___ ee 42 22; 24 44% 
Lautaro Nitrate Co Ltd— |] Mob’k & Malone ist gu g 48.1991|M Sly b 564%|----| 48 66% 
*ist mtge income reg -..... 1975) Deciy cccl 28% 430 28 39% || Monongahela Ry Ist 4s ser A 1960|“ Nix aa 105% 1} 103 10: 
Lehigh C & Naveft4%sA..1954/J Jiy bb 2 60% 61 42 62 Monongahela W Penn Pub Ser 
Cons sink fund 444s ser C.1954|/J Jiy bb 2 *57 60% 42% 61 Ist mtge 444s........... 1960|A Olxa 4 110 9} 105 110% 
Lehigh & New Eng RR 4s A. A os bbb3 90 93% 79% 93% tures.......-.-. A Oly bb 3 112 5} 103 112% 
Lehigh & N Y ist gug 4s....1945/M Siyb 3 37% 40 40 || Montana Power Ist & ref 3%s'66|/J Dixa 4 104 51] 9554 104% 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co— Montreal Tram Ist & ref 58..1941|/J Jiy bbb2 68 |---- 86 
*5s -e--|SD f)___...) *52% -.--- 37% 52% Gen & refaf 5a series A_..1955)4 Olyb 2 75 |--.-| 44% 66% 
*lst & P Aigb fj_.-...] #29% -..-.-. 27 Gen & ref sf 5e series B_..1955)4 Oly bb 1 FO. . Jactet sks eae 
*58 stam ----|2b 1 31% 22 33% Gen & refs f 44s series C.1955)4 Olyb 2)..-..-| --.-. --.-- wont] waned ove 
“lst & FP Alzb 1 30% 23 8630 Gen & ref 8 f 5s series D_..1955|)4 Oly bb 1 65 |---| 56% 56% 
56 stamped _. ----|2b 1 30 4% 20% 30% || Morris & Essex ist gu 3 %s-- J Diybb 2 42%| 31) 34% 47% 
*lst & refs f 5e FP Ajzb 1 34% 24% 30 Constr M 5s series A__... 1955|MNiyb 2 1 18} 27 44% 
©5e mame & 30% 20% 30% Constr M 4s series B...1955|MNiyb 2 36%| 65) 24% 39 
*Sec 6% notes extended to 1943 Jizb 2 75 50 70 Mountain States T & T 3%8.1968|/ Dis eaa2 109% 3] 104% 109% 
6s stamped... .....--- |----|zb 2 65% 49% 65% || Mutual Fuel Gas Ist gug 56.1947;/M Niza 2/_...--|*116% --.-- ----] 112% 120 
Leh Vai Harbor Term gu 5s. .1954/F i 2 46 30 © 484 || Mut Un Tel gtd 6s ext at 56% 1941| ¥ Nix bbb3|__..../*101!7%2 _..-- _..-| 100% 101% 
t§*Leb Val N Y Ist gu 4}48.1940/J zbb 2 50 30 50 Nash Chatt & St L 4eser A_.1978/F Aly bb 4 68 12} 64 70% 
§¢4 }48 assented _--.-..... J Jizbb 2 46% 49% 300 50 Nat Acme 4s extended to.1946|J Dix bbb2/.... .|*103 = --_-. ---| 102 108 
tLehigh Valley RR— Nat Dairy Prod deb 3%swwi951|VNiza 3 107%| 141] 103% 107% 
Gen cons g 48......-.--- 2003) MN 19% 20% 8% 21 Nat Distillers Prod 3%s_...1949|M@ Siza 2 105 19] 99% 106% 
48 assented. .......... 2003) 4 N 19% 20% 8% 20% || National Rys of Mexico— 
cons 4}48....-.- 2003|.4 N 21 22% 9% 22% 44s Jan 1914 coupon 00.1957|J J/@ «-.-|------| ‘*% --.--- odee] sugee abges 
#4 448 assented ......... 2003, M N 21% 22 8% 22% |! ©4348 July 1914 coupon on 1957/5 J/s %----| 1 1 
General cons 56......... 2003] .@ N| 24 24% 10% 25 448 July 1914 coupon off 1957|J J\z 1% oss M K% 
*6e assented .........-- 2003| M Niz 23 24 10 25% @Ase’t warr & recta No4o0n'57|\J  Jiz % MK 
tLeh Val Term Ry Istgug5e1941/A Oy 55% 56% 40 56% 4s April 1914 coupon on.1977|A Oj@ ...-|..----| *% ----- ---- esece wooes 
assented .........--... 1|A Oy 55% 55% 45% 55% 4s April 1914 coupon off..1977 A Olz % ---- ef K 
Lex & East ist 50-yr 58 gu...1965)A Ojx 115% 115% 109 118 *Ase’t warr & recta No50n'77|A Olz B fecsu MM % 
libby MeNell & Libby 46 .1955|// Jiz 104% 105 99 105 Nat RR of Mex prior lien 4 4e— 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 78.1944|/A O}x 124% 124% 121% 127 §* Ase’t warr & rete No40n‘'26\J Jz 6%|-.-- % 1% 
WO. cccoceccccce F Aix 128% 129 120% 131 48 April 1914 coupon on..1951|/A Ojz ccusclesee nw Kr 
Lion Oll Ref conv deb 44s_..1952)4 Oly *97 98 1 4s April 1914 coupon off..1951/A Ojz %\-.--- 4 % 
q¢ Liquid Carbonic 4s c’v debs 1947|/J Diza@ 2)... 1) 1... -..-- 10413 110 *Ase’t warr & rcts No4o0n ‘51/A z % 7 MG % 
Little Miami gen 4s series A.1962/M Nx aaa3)______| -._..  ___-- 104% 104% || National Stee! ist mtge 38...1965|4 O}x 1054| 33) 10036 105% 
Loews Inc s f deb 3 4s...... 1946/7 Aix 103% 103% 100 4% 105 Nati Supply 3%{s -......... 1964|/ Diza 4)__....|*105 -..-- ..--| 102 106% 
Lombard Elec 7s series A_...1952/J Diy 33 33 28% 73% 
Lone Star Gas 3 44s debs... .1953/F Ajza 107% 107% 105 «6110 t*Naugatuck RR Ist g 48...1954|M Niz 63 7 
*Long Dock Co 3s ext to..1950)A Oly 82 85 634% 85 Newark Consol Gas cons 56.1948|J Djs % 
Long Island unified 4s...... M Siy bbb2)____i*__ 95% 8) 94441) t¢New England RR guar 56.1945|)J Jiz % 
Guar ref goid 4e........- 1949|M Six 95 95% 85% 95% *Consol guar 48_........ 1945|J Jiz 4% 
4s stamped..........-. 1949|M Six 96 96 87 New Eng Tel & Tel 58 A....1952/J Dis % 
lst g 448 series B_....... 1961|M Nis 
Lorillard (P) Co deb 7s..... 1944/A O 123% 123% 120 4% 126% || N J Junction RR guar Ist 46.1986|F Aly b 70 j...-| *0% 60 
coccceccccoce FA 126 127% 120 129% || NJ Pow & Light let 44s...1960|/A Oj aa 107 7| 105% 109 
Louisiana & Ark Ist 5eser A.1969|/J J 83% 86 7 86% || New Orl Great Nor 56 A....1983|J Jiy bb 71% 3} 64 % 
Louisville Gas & Elec 348..1966|M §& 109% 109% 106 110 
Lou & Jeff Bridge Co gu 48_.1945|M 8 *109% 110 108 111% || NO&NE Istref& mp4%s A'52|J Jiy bb 3 61 4) 45 61 
Louisville & Nashville RR— New Ori Pub Ser ist 5s ser A.1952|A O|x bbb3) 105 21] 102% 105% 
lst & ref 58 series B......- 2003|4 O 102% 103% 92% 103% lst & ref 5e series B_...... 1955|J Dj) bbb3) 105 nen ie 100% 
lst & ref 4 44s series C..... 2003|A O 95% 96% 83 96% || New Orleans Term ist gu 48.1953|J J\y bbb2 66%| 15) 55 71 
ist & ref 4s series D...... 2003|4 O 92 93 78 93 t§*N O Tex & Mex n-c inc 58 1935)A Ojz ccc2 38 js) 3! 33 
lst & ref 3% 8 series E..... 2003|/4 O 89 89% 72% 89% *Certificates of deposit... .. Looser * E 30%)|.---| 25 30 
Unit mtge 34s ser Aext..1950)/ Jixa 104 104% 103 4% 104% *1st 6e series B.......... 1954|A Ojz coc2 33 23 39% 
Unif mtge 4s ser B ext_...1960)/ Jixa 105 105% 104% 106% Certificates of deposit... .. nar’ & 32 4) 24 37% 
Paducah & Mem Div 4s..1946)F Ajx bbb 106 106 101 106% *ist 5e series C.........- 1956|F zc 33% 5| 28% 37% 
St Louls Div 2d gold 3s...1930|M Six a 845% ..... 87 ° cates of deposit... .. ----|% b 33 |----| 26 37 
Mob & Montg ist g 448..1945|M Siz a RS 112 112% *lset 448 series D._...... 1956 ze 35 |----| 23% 36% 
South Ry joint Monon 48.1952|J Jiy bbb 86% 87 73% 87 *Certificates of deposit... .. coves @ 33 |j..--| 209 82% 
Ati Knox & Cine Div 4s..1 MNixa 105% 105% 104% 107 1st 56%s series A_...... 1954|0 Alzc 35%) 27] 27 40 
*Lower Aust Hydro El 6%4s8.1944\F Aizc J. =< 16% 16% *Certificates of deposit..._. ten 34%)|----| 25 38 
McCrory Stores deb 3448... 1955) 4 ors 104% 105 102% 105 Newp & C Bdge gen gu 4448.1945|J Jijz aaa2|......|*107  _---- ---| 111 =111% 
t*MecKesson & Robbins 5 4s 1950| 4 Siy b 97 99% 81 101 N Y Cent RR 4s series A....1998/7 Aly bb 63% 65%] 114 65 
Maine Central RR 4s ser A.1945|J Diy bb 80 80% 70 «681% A Oly bb 90% 91%| 75| 74 91% 
Gen mtge 4 4s series A... J Diyb 52 54% 39 43 55 A Olyb 58% 60%4| 598} 38 60% 
Manati Sugar 4a 6 f...Feb 1 1957|M Niy c 26 27% 26 48646 A Olyb 63% 66%) 265) 438 66% 
Manila Elec RR & Lt et 5s... M Siva , ene EES M Niy bb 61% 63%4| 128) 42% 64% 
Manila RR (South Lines) 48. 1959| 4 Niy a *40 TS .. eocel ance Stace J Jiza 83% 84%] 44] 68% 85% 
t*ManGB&N W ist 3%s.1941\J Jizc . = 16% 22 J Jiybb 98 98 65) 85 98 
Marion Steam Shovel s f 68..1947|A Oly b *83% 87% 64% 85% FP A\y bbb2) 65 65%} 9 53% 66 
Stamped -- snheponsame ae yb 85 85 es 54% F Aly bbb 61 14, 48% 61 
§* Market y 78 ser A April’ zc 80 82% 2% 
(Stamp mod) ext 5s.....1945/|Q Ajzb 75 75 57 75% A Oly bb 73 | 126) 46% 73% 
a e "s M Sly bb 61%| 270| 38% 61% 
F A(x bb %| 23! 738 87% 
A Ojz bd 89%| 14) 80% 90 
1|A Olyb 89%| 147} 66 90 
} 
































For footnotes see page 2161. Atteatioa is directed to the new columa incorporated in this tabulation pertaining to bank eligibility and rating of bonds. See 4. 
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2160 5 Oct. 12, 1940 
z S| Bank W eek’ 
BONDS 83 Range BONDS £ S| zie. & Ranoe Range 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE § Since Y. STOCK EXCHANGE | 3§| Rating | __ _Priday’s Since 
Week Ended Oct. 11 ma Jan. 1 Week Ended Oct. 11 iS) See a Ba & Jan. 1 
Railroad & Indus. Cos. (Cont) Low High || Raliread & indus. Cos. (Cont.) | Cow Low High 
N Y Connect Ist gu 448 A-.1953|/F A 101 107% || Pere Marquette ist ser A 58.1956\J Jiy bb 3 72% 61% 75 
ist guar 5e series B...---- 1953|F A 104% 108% lst 4s series B..........- 1956|J Jiybb 3 6314 45 65 
N Y Dock ist gold 4s.....-- 1951|F A 46% 56% Ist g 4 4s series C__-.__-- M 8'y bb 3 64 45 67% 
Conv 5% nntes....------ 1947|4 O 46 57% Dodge conv 3%s deb.1952\J Dizga 3 108 5% 197 111% 
Edison 38 ser D.---- 1965|A O 194% 110% || Phila Balt & Wash Ist g 4s_.1943|M “\s aaa3 108 % 198% 11°% 
ist lien & ref 348 ser E...1966/4 O 105 110% General 5s series B__....- 1974|F Alz aa 2 *115% 112 117 
N Y & Erie—See Erie RR General g 4 44s series C....1977|J Jiz aa 2 111 106 «111 
N Y Gas El Lt H & Pow g 58.1948|)J D 120% 126% || General 44s series D__._- 1981|J Diz aa 2 | 107% 104% 108% 
Purchase money gold 48...1949)7 A 113 % 118% || Phila Co sec 5s series A____- 1967 :. . z bbb4| 106% an 6 100 106% 
Phila Electric Ist & ref 348.1967 4 108 111% 
§°N Y & Greenwood Lake 581946|/ N 8% 15 foPhila & Read C & | ref 0.197315 Se eoet 174 9% 18% 
N Y & Harlem gold 3 %s-..--2000).“ N 97 100 *Conv deb 6s_..........- 194914 Sizcc 1 4% 2% 5 
N Y Lack & West 4sser A...1973// N 43% 60 t$*Philippine Ry Ist sf 48..1937|J Jizcc 1 4% 3% 8% 
4s series B.----------- 07:3) MN 5 «(64 *Certificates of deposit.......|----|z ---- *344 4 4 
oN Y LE & W Coal & RR 5 %8'42|/ N 79% 88 Phillips Petrol conv 3s_..... 1948|M gj aa 2| 104%) 104% 103 112% 
*N YLE& W Dk & Impt 5¢ 1943/3 J 65 80% || Pitts Coke & Iron conv 4348 A ‘52|“ Six bbb3| 101 | 101 93% 101% 
N Y & Long Branch gen 48.1941. M 8 71 724% | 
t°N Y New Hav & Hart RR— Pittsburgh Cine C>1 & St Louis— 
Non conv deb 48..-.----- 1947|/ 8 a. 2 Series H 444s quar.._.___. 1942|4 Olz aaa2 |*105% 105% 198 
¢@Non-conv debenture 3 4s 1947|M § 14 19% Series C 4 %s quar_....__- 1942|M Nis aaa2 *107% 107% 108% 
*Non-conv deb 3 48------ 1954|A O 11% 19% Series D 4s guar......... 194614 Nis aaa? *110% 199) «112 
*Non-conv debenture 48..1955|)J J 11 20% Series E 34s guar gold__.1949|/" Alz aaa2 *110 104% 119 
*Non-conv debenture 48. .1956|/ N 10 20% Sertes F 4s guar gold______ 19521) Dis aaa? | 110 108 110 
*Conv debenture 348-..-1956|J J 10 8620 Series G 48 guar_.._._.._- 1957| 4 Nig aaa2 |*110% 198% 111 
*Cony debenture 6s ..---- 1948\J J 12% 24% || Series H cons guar 4s____. 19801" Alz aaa2 *105 195 «110 
§*Collateral trust 68... --- 1940|/A O 19% 36% Series I cons 4%%s____.___ 1962)" Alz aaa2 |*1l9 115 119% 
*Debenture 48 ..-.------- 1957|M N 2% 6% Series J cons guar 4 %s___.1964| 4 Nix aaa? *107% 114% 118 
“ist & ref 44s ser of 1927.1967|J D 12 232% Gen mtge 5s series A_....1970)/ Diz aa 2 | 10834 99% 119% 
t*Harlem R & Pt Ch Ist 48 1954)M N 68 72 Gen mtge 5 series B..._.197,5) 4 ols aa 2 | iol 34 99% 199 
Gen 4% series C__..._.. om! 2 0 2 102 
1°N Y Ont & West ref g 4s..1992|M Siz cc 2 3 8% || Pitts var Shar ist Penn M Nis aol 108 %4 108 % $s, 
on eewensenee> 1955)J Dizc 2 1% 434 || Pitts & W Va ist 44s ser A_195*|! Diyb 58% 40 «63% 
EY J Poimamintaman te tesla Oyo 3 3 Mu|| istmus aiecenas o---tser|s Oe a 2 = 
a 4 58 
N ¥ Queens El Lt & Pow 348 051M \)x aang a sen ee Coan OC... Or? 4 eo & 
N Y Rys prior stamp. x bbb4 195 108 Pitts Y & A 1D #1035 
N Y & Richm Gas ist 6s A..1951|M Nix bbb3 100% ots: ee ee 4, on oe ; *115%4 118%  — 
N ¥ Steam Corp ist 3446...1963|)J Jiz aa 4 101 107% Ist gen 5e series C_______- 1974|/ Diz aa 3 *98 4 
t6°N Y Susq & W ist -1937/J Jizce 2 9 30 Ist 4 4s series D _-.-.-..1977|/ Diz aa 3 #98 34 Sone aa 
$°2d gold 4 %s..-.------- 7|\PF Alize 2 56% 12 Port Gen Elec ist 4%s_._._. 1980|M Sly bbbt 734% 64% 81 
§*General gold 5s. ------- OF Alzce 1). 5% 14 Ist 58 extended to ..._... 1950]! Jix bbb2 107 104 197% 
*Termina! ist gold 5s----- 1943|M Niz bb 1 39% 62% || t*Porto Rico Am Tob conv 68 °42|/ J\z cect 100% 59 100% 
N Y Telep 34s ser B.... .--1967|J J/|x saad 196 =«111% *Certifietes of deposit ----|z cect 90 81% 91 
N Y Trap Rock ist 6s....-.1946,J Diy bb 2 92 68 stam weeweueu---.1942|J Jiz ecct *100% 58% 100% 
66 stamped .....-------- 1946) .-.-|¥ bb 78 86467 *Certificates of deno-it...__. ----|z eccl 90 81% 91 
S001 ¥ Wess ent te eee Oe esine iB e ri ate Potomac El Pow Ist M 3(8.1968|J Jiz aaa4) 109%) tts, 1064 119% 
“oe , 4 
Ning Lock & 0 Pow iat bo A 1055/4 Ox 8 ior. Wook Pressed Steel Car deb 6s....1951|/ J'ybb 2! 93 91% 79 
ingara Share (Mo 8 : y 96 194 44 || t¢Providence Sec d uN *1% 
t§*Norf South Ist & ref 58..1961|/F Alz c a Seid Il toPrectiemes Tem nan sad Glee’ 5 *70 eask an% 
eCertificates of deposit. ...--- ----|Z ¢ 7% 17% || Public Service El & Gas 38 1968|5 J\z aaa *111% i 113 
*Ct’s 0° dep (issued by reorga _- Ist & ref mtge 5e_........ 2037|5 Jix aaa4 *1474 140 «(150 
ization manager) ..--.--- cba lbtinteete. duit Can, :. Uh Accasds ees ped & cot tae Ge tee RORORN 2037) / ,- s aaa4 *215% 14 226 
Serv of Nor 111 3%s_...1968|4 Olx aa 4 110% 06 9 
$§° Norfolk & South ist g 58.1941)! 64% 79 Purity Bakeries s ¢ deb ba. 21948 J dis hhh3 104 10% i 
*Ct's o° dep (issued by reorgan- Reading Co Jersey Cent coll 4s °51|4 Oly bbb2 58 50 8=664% 
Bl ee 2. 2. Gen & ref 44s series A...1997|/ J)x bbb3 75M 60% 77 
o-- 743 
I Amer Go deb 84n-- 194910 anzne teete Gen & ref 44s series B_..1997|// J/x bbb3) 7434 62% 77 
Debenture 348--.-..------ 101 106% || Remington Rand deb 4s w w °56| ¥V Six bbb3 99% 89% 102 
Debenture 48-...-..----- 959|F 102% 108% 4\e without wns tA ag 1954) 4 Siz bbb3! -- -- #9934 + 100% 
North Cent gen & ref 58...-- 1974|M@ 114 114 Rensselaer & Saratoga 6s gu.1941| ¥V Nis bbb2| - te ee, Cer. perme 
Gen & ref 4 4s series A_...1974|M@ 107 109 Republic Steel Corp 4 4s ser B'61|/" Alx bbb3 101 90% 102% 
tNorthern Ohio Ry— Pur mon Ist M conv 5 48.1954|M N|x bbb? | 105% 103109 
ist gtd g 56_.....------- 1945)A O 45 68 Gen mtge 4 Ks series C_. WU Nix bbb3| 102%| 102 92 102% 
*lst mtge g 5s (stamped can- Revere Cop & Br ist M 48 1958|/ Jix bbb4 | 10354 98% 103% 
cellation of guarantee).1945)A O|z ccc2|_..._.| __-.. -~_---]----] ..--- ----- *Rheinetbe Union s f 7s... _. 1 ‘ee *26 % 20 
*Certificates of deposit... .- ---- 40% 40% 3s assented.......____ 194e\J Jiz _..- 33 14 38 
North Pacific prior lien 48...1997/Q J 69% 75% || *Rhine-Ruhr Water Serv 68 1952// J'iz ...- eaipe 15 8=19% 
Geo lien ry & id g 38 Jan...2047|Q Fly bb 31% 45% || *Rhine-Westphalia El Pr 78.1950|M Niz ... 26 15% 26 
Ref & impt 4 4ssseries A...2047/3 Jiy bb 33% 65 *Pirect mtge Gs.........1952)@Niz _._- 23 12% 26 
Ret & impt 6s series B....2047|J Jiy bb 45 68% *Cons mtge 6e of 1928 1953/7 Alz .... 25 13 26 
Ref & impt 5s series C....2047|J Jiy bb 40% 60 *Cons mtge 6e of 1930....1955)4 Olz t 25 14% 27% 
worihera Sines Power 3iaciwarit Ale we 4 1 hf “ 
er % zaa 195% 110% 4s 8 f conv debentures. _..1952|@ Six bbb3 107 03 % 109 
Northwestern Teleg 4348 ext 1944|J J|x bbb3 Richm Term Ry tnt gon 6a. 1962/2 ana i 1O1 se 108 
ma Steel iste f 7s._..... Alz 1 *9 x 10 
$°Og & L Cham Ist gu g 46..1948'3 Jizc 3% 8% || t§*Rio Gr June Ist gu ia2221939 J Diz cec2 *30 30° io” 
Obio Connecting Ry ist 48..1943 M Siz a 107% 1084 || t§*Rio Gr West Ist g 48._.1939|J Jiz ccc2 29 20 34% 
Ohio Edison ist mtge 46....1965,M Nix a 105 109% * 1st con & coll trust 48 A_..1949/4 Ojz ce 2 7M 56% 12% 
ist mtge 48..........-.-- M Sixa 104% 110 Roch Gas & El 4s ser D_..1977|M Sis sa Eibdchual es5s6 6éécesreee) pune Sue 
tet mtge 3546. ---..--.... J jisa 10134 110 Gen mtge 3%s series H__.1967|M Six aa 2 et FS ger 
Gas & Ges Sige... 1998) s s o sons 1106 Gen mige 3 4s series 1....1967|M Six aa 2 "1094 108 4 111 
eeceeccocses Gen m series M 84 
Ontario Power N F ist g 56..1943 F Alz aa 3 4 90 108% | 38°R I Ar a tours het 440.1984 M Siz ce ; *o. 1 et 
-1945)M Nix aa 3 4) 93 105% ||*Ruhr Chemical « f fe. 1942|4 Ojz cect *22%4 zis 
Oregon RR & Nav cop g 48. .1946|J D/x aaa2 1] 108 111% || t¢Rut-Canadian 4s stmp...1940|\J Jizc 2 #414 660 9 
Ore Abort Line lot cons ¢ 50.1946) jis saad 1 113% 118 6 t*Rutland RR 434s etmp...1941|J J|z ce 2 4% 4 o% 
Ore-Wash RR & Nav 4s..---1961|J J/x aaa2 "47/104 ~=107% || Saguenay Pow Ltd Ist M4(8°66|4 Olxa 2 7 68 
Otis Steel lst mtge A 4}48..1962|/J Jiy bb 2 13} 68 79 St Jos & Grand (aland tot 4e-1947|J = aaa2 110 1084 i 
* 
Peers Ste htes rises Ble 2 7 ol ee gcaaastole Oe ao) 8 eueees 
4 ° za 26] 109% 113% Mtn & Souther + 21. ee 
ln arenes Saeae ec-tooal? Os sas ec | LS igen, teem gs 3) Ox! sex i ai 
adiee 2 o ¥ 
s°Pac RR of Mo Ist ext ¢ 46.1938/F lx bb 2 10] 71 wastos —- voanedaa ag FF 
gold Se-......... s 5| 74 8675 $*St L Peor & N W Ist J cecc2 24 
Pacific Tel & Tel 3348 ser B..1966|/A O}x anat) 4| 103% 1103 || St L Pub Serv Ist mane is. 1980 M b 2 675 55% baie 
Ref mtge 354s series C---.1966|J D)x aaad 10] 10445 112 || St L Rocky Mt & P Se stpd__1955|J b 2 40 33° 62% 
Paducah & Li ist efg 4348..1955|J Jixaa 2 5} 10244 103% || t*St L-San Fr pr Hien 48 A__.1950)J ecel 9 7 4% 
Panhandle East Pipe L 4s...1952/M Size 4 2| 103 106 *Certificates of deposit.....|_ |z cect 834 6% 14% 
Paramount Broadway Corp— *Prior lien 5e series B... .. 1950|J J\z cect 9% 8% 16 
let M of g 38 loan ctfs_...1955|F Alyb 2 19| 40 61% *Certificates of deposit _.../8 eecl 9% 7% 15% 
Paramount Pictures 3}4s ‘47|M 8\x bbb3| 23) 76 92 Con M 4 és series A “{978|M Siz ccc! 9% 7 14 
Parmelee Trans deb 6s... -. A Oly cec3 1} 36 47 *Ctts of $ ctamnaed -ooel® eet 9% 6% 13% 
Pat & Passaic G & E cons 58.1949|M 5|x aaa3| 121 126 || $*St LS W Ist 4s bond etfs. 1989|M Ny bb 2 6355 54% 67 
*taulista Ry ist sf 7e..-... 942|M Sizb 2 * 56% 2d 4s ine bond ctfs..Nov 1989|J Jizb 1 *31%4 25% 38 
Penn Co gu 3s coll treer B.1941|/F Ajz aa 3 100% 102% §* lst term & unifying 58..1952|J Jiz ccc2 16% 12 21% 
Guar 3 4s trust ctfs C....1942/J Dizaa 3 105% 106 ° & ref ¢ 5a series A ~~ 1990/5 Jiz eccl 82 7% 13% 
Guar 3 8 trust ctfs D.... J Dixea 3 102 197 4 || St Paul & Dul ist con g 48. .1968|J D)x bbb2 *75 65% 82 
Guar 4s ser E trust ctfs...1952|M N/z aa : 9944 106% || t*St Paul E Gr Trk Ist 4%8.1947|J Jiz cccl *3% 3% 5% 
PeOiod Decide dea til4 One 3 55] 99 10536 || $08t P & K C Sh L gu 4igs.-1941/F Als cect 5% 44 8 
- : 
4 4eseries Bo bases t si|2 3/5 0 3 | oF% 101 n Dep 5s guar..... oom ¥ Jix aaal 114% 110% 118 
Penna Pow & Lt 3}s..--.. Ajxa 30] 104% 11044 || SA & Ar Pass Ist gug 48__..1943|J Jiy bb 3 | 67% 
4s debentures......... 1974|F A|x bbb4 8 109% || San Antonio Pub Serv 48....1963 A Olya 3) 105%6| 10556 108 108 
Pennsylvania RR cons g 4s_.1943|M N/x aaa2 1} 10744 1094 || San Diego Consol G & E 48__1965|M Nix aaa2 | 107% 107% 111% 
Consol gold 48... ...--..- )48|M N/x aaa2 18] 110% 115 || Santa Fe Pres & Phen ist 5¢.1942|M Six aaa2 *107% 107% 109% 
4s steri stpd dollar May 1 °48|M Nix aa 2 7} ll) «6115 t*Schulco Co guar 6 \s -1946|J Jiz cect 28 21 33 
Gen mtge oe ae C-~.te ms a ’ 29] 81 93% ||  *Stamped........-.._- Er, *28 18% 33% 
Consol sinking oe aaa 6} 115% 120 Guar 6 f 6 Ks series B_._ 1946 col ‘ 
General 448 series A-..-- 1965) Dire 3 114] ‘pesd 108%2 Soe e--ee Soe | oman 45 @ 
General 5s series B....... za 14] 100% Lil Scioto V & N E lsteu4a 1080 ‘ea3 9 
Debenture g 44s........ 1970|A O|x bbb4/ 88 ” o358 Saentnerd nine or —_— 114% 123% 
General 4s series D_.... 981\A Ojxa 3 218} 89% 100% $*Istg 46 unstamped_._.. 1950\A Olz ccc2 *8% 8 15 
Gen mtge 4eseries E....1984|J Jiza 3 16] 89 100% §*4e ¢ stamped_....____. 50|A Olz cccl 9% 6% 15% 
Conv deb 3}48......... «-1952|4 O}x bbb4) 75% 89% «Adjustment Rndidind Oct 1949/F Ajzc 2 1% 1 1% 
Peoples Gas L & C cons 6s..1943|4 O|x ae 2 1103s 116 , i dns S... cad ones Hs {> 
Refunding PRES 7\M Sixa 2 lil 118% *1st cons 6s series A_.....1945|M Siz cc 2 4% 24% 8% 
t4°Peoria & East ist 40 stmp1940)4 O}s b 2 4 «71 *Certificates of deposit... .- -.-.|3 ce I 4c 3° «67% 
Cc of deposit ...... — + : 43% 70% 24*Atl & Birm Ist gu 4s...1933|M jz cccl 12 15% 
F xa 2 


2S 


Income 1 
Peoria & Pekin Un st 5}4s..1974 

















, 8% 10 
| 10634 110% 
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For footnotes see vage 2161 


Attention ts directed to the aew colu-an Incoroorated In this tabulation oertaiaing 


& elidibility and ratiag of bonds. See 4 
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| Volume 151 New York Bond Record—Concluded—Page 6 2161 
Bank , Friday, Week's Rahk | Priday| Week's 
i BONDS | Sl ztg. &| Last Range or Range 3 Last Range 
eT a a Rating| Sale | Friday's 33 Stnce N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 3} Mating Sale | Friday's #3 ‘Since 
eek Ended Oct. 1 [“a| See a | Price |Bid & Ask Jan. 1 Week Ended Oct. 11 bn Price |Bid & Ask Jan. 1 
} Raliroad & indus. Cos. (Cont.) Low High| No.'Low High iroa Htgh : 
feSeaboard All Fla Ge Actis 1935|F Als 2} 2%| 2% 2%| Ol “ase “4 Ralirgnd & Indus. Cos(Conct)| jiu [Tox att | oem, rte 
#65 Series B certificates...1935|F Alzc 1\------ *15¢ 23|----| 1% 3% || Va tron Coal & Coke Ist g 63.1949|M Sle eec3\------ “se” 1. en 
Va & Southwest Ist gu 5_- 7 tip teeal-.+-- 76 «= 8. |----l foe 
Shel! Union Ot! 2349 debs...1954/3 ites 4 07M) 37 Se 80} 9334 98 lat cone fe... 2-2... “1958/4 Oly bh 2|------ 66 —66%4| 12) Bay 183 
*Siemens eb 040-1961 M ah. Be g Ure Pathe -~ ss y= 4 3Wobess Ry 35<e series A_..1966/M Six aaa2| 107}4| 10634 108%] 20) 199 109% 
*Silesia Elec 6448..... 1946|/F Alz ____|-.-.-- 3°33 1} 14% 22 ot “i ; 
ilesian-Am Corp colle 7a..1941|F Aly ccci| 45° | 45 45 | 3] ix 45. || fogs Said fe--------.--- 1030|MNinb 21 fh] ia tase] 5] 20% 48 
Simmons Co deb 48.......- 952/4 O}s bbb2|------ 102% 102%| 5| 94 102% || 1st tien g term 48.... ~~~ ieee? Se ceeal..----| 97% 39 |-...| Os & 
Skelly Oli 3s debs_..------- 1950|F Als bbb3| 10234| 10244 103%| 18] 99% 10334 || eMeta@ Chic Ext lstBe.--71941/3 Je 3. ...| 46.0646 | -_— = 
Socony-Vacuum Ol! 3s debs.1964|J Jiz aaa4| 106 105% 106 29) 102% 106% §*Des Moines Div ist 48..1939|J J geld phew *..... I11}%]---- ° 7 
South & Nor Ala RR gu 58..1963|A Olza 3)------ x. Saree" ->-| 115 119 *Omaha Div let g 3%8...1941|A Ole co 3-----"| “saaz aa |] |= 8 18% 
South Bell Tel & Tel 338..-1962| 4 Olz aaa3| 1103/1110 110%] 10) 104 110% |] Toledo & Chie Div ¢ 48..1941/M Sn” s|..---.| *39% 44 |--2- ae | 
Sedebentures.......---.. 979|3 Jix aaa3| 106%| 105% 106%] 34] 101% 106% || gewabash Ry ret & genS34eA 751M SIZ Oc Zien... oan 37) a ets Me 
{Southern Calif Gas iigar2Z1901 M Siz aaa3|------| ----- ----- ----| 1045:8 109% Ref & gen 5a series B 1976\F Al, ce I 5y%] 5% 5%| «8 4% 9% 
{let mtge & ref 4s._...... SEY BAS NEOMcecch=| acces secon ----| 107% 111 Ref & gen 4 4s series G._.1978|A Ole oo gli Sa 5ig| 24, 438 29% 
Southern Colo Power 68 A.-1947/J Jis bbb3| 104 | 104 105 7] 101 106 Ref & gen Se ceries D...i9a0l4 Ol. oo t.....- 5 5%. 35) 436 9% 
Southern Kraft Corp 448.--1946)4 Dlx bbb3|------ 102 102 | 2] 9756 1025 || walker (Hiram) G 4 Wo x esl 18 en 
Ist mtge pipe line 448---.1951|A Olx bbb4| 106% | 106% 1066] 11) 104 107% qwatwerth Co ton ne 20777 seer, Ot ee ae i 23] 10136 108% 
So Pac coll 4g{Cent Pac coil).1949|J Diy bb 3| 40%| 40 41 | 63| 30% 48% || @e debentures... 777” ieanla Ginn” ai.-----| 88 06%] 81 Geer a 
iat 4349 (Oregon Lines) A1977|M Sly bb 2} 453s] 4534 4734| 118] 35 53.” |! warner Bros Pict fa Geba__--194alM yb 2--35i4| 84 s5%| 35) So oF 
Gold 4e........------- 1968|M Slyb 3| 40%| 4035 4335| 77| 30 60% || sewarren Bros Go doh a2. eatiM Bio ce oi----.| 43 44%] 33] 78 90M 
ei Adassbacedioe 1969) MNiyb 3) 4034) 40% 43%) 319] 30 50% Warren RR Ist ret gu ¢ 3 48. 2000|F ac? 3... 200s ai... % & 
Gold 448. -------------- 1981|MNiyb 3) 40%| 40 43 | 127] 30 50% aehiftee Cant'tn told Ge isan Minn ol... Bi. Ob. |--c-b. o>. 
10-year secured 3%s-....- 1946|3 Jiybb 2) 51 50% 54%] 72) 42% 68 wal Torts ist gu 3 Ke 1945 |F ae? : 108%} 108% 108%) 10 ” on 
San Fran Term ist 46-...1950/4 Ox bbb2| 75 | 7434 75%| 14) 63% 80% || Ist 40- | spe SUED Ale seath———<-bnnee | -coch --=-) $20 1M 
satieka ’ “i: 
So Pac RR lst ret guar 4s...1955|7 Jy bb 2] 58% 58 6054) 148] 626534 Gen meee Shean ee ea eee Sle 8294-10034 109% 100% | 23 A 
stamped ..........- y bbbI/------ codee socce ---] ..--- .---- |] Weat Penn Power lat ia : : 
Southern iy tat cons « Ba--199813 Jin bowal 3 | “G2iZ “3” | Si] “SB” “G5” || "IN mene Sugpvertes fh nc-igaR|y. TT eeaa|------, HON It) Theys 1 
vi = series A... y 2 3 5} 42 6! = genet i : 
Devel & een te -pesanemar 1966/4 Oly bb 2 77 7. 73 | a8) 53 9 West Va Pulp & Paper 38...1954|J Fs Gp----= 10154 10136) 2] ‘gg’ 199% 
el & gen 6 4s_....--- ybb 2) 823 ‘ 84%| 59] 57 84 7, 

Mem Div ist g 58.------ 1996|3 Jiy bbb2|--..--| 80 80 | 3] 733% 80° || Voorn Marviand letde....1982/4 Ols wha) 0%) OU OOM! 1G7| 72 91% 
St Louis Div ist g 4s____- 1951/7 Jly bbb2|-_---- 15] 63 74 |lwetNY 4 ay Pe 3 3x bons ieisc sereel al otter ote 
So’western Bell Tel 348 B..1964)J Diz aaa4) 111 | 111 111 10} 108% 112 t® Western Pac Ist 5e ser A.-1046 YB tt] ia%| 13% 14%) 36 1074 108% 

Ist & ref 38 series C_...-- 1968|J Jix aaa4| 107%| 107% 107%| 6| 102 109% || 058 amsented eel Be cece] 13%| 18% 14%) 11, Joys 18% 
t*Spokane internat Ist ¢ 68-1955|J Jizcect| 22 | 22 22%| 35| 15 23991] western Union Teieg « 448-1950 MN ceed 68 | 67% «68 6| LO 18% 
Standard Ot! N J deb 3s...-1961|J Dix aaad) 10474) 10434 1053) 26) 101% 1069 || 25-year gold be 8 oes DiZa 3| 72%| 70. 72%) 61 50. «68 

2% debenture......_-_- 1953) J\x saad] 104%! 104% 104%| 32| 100% 10699 || 30-year Se... - 777777” wae 3| 71%] 70 71%| 43) 58% 7% 
Studebaker Corp conv deb 6s 1945)J Jiz bb 2) 101%| 100% 103 31} 81 113 wR. Foe Be 2-22-2211 x0 3) 96° | 25 26 14, 51, 71% 
Superior Oll 34s debs...... 1950] 4 Os bbb3| 100<| 1001, 100%] 21| 100, 100% || west Shore let deguar  -2ani|y Sle bm 2} 52%| 50% 53%| 29] gn 28, 
Swift & Co ist M 3%s_--_-- 195u|M-N|x aa 4] 103%| 1035, 105 | 20| 104% 108% sonoseteetly Seun o....-| 48 40s] O] oe ant 
Tenn Coal tron & RR gen bs-195'|J Jjxaead| 126 | 126 126 | 4 128 4 || wheeling & Li Rits.-_--- 1040|M Six ee. 3|-...-- e1133E on dene] geese oo 
Term Assn St L ist cons S6..1944|F Ax aaed|_..__. 113% 133%] 51 11146 115% || wheeling Steel 4 igs seriea--1960|” Ale phh2| 105%| 105 10534] 84) “Dees toss, 

Gen refund sf g 48_-..... J dineo 4) iii | iit 111%} 9! 10456 111% |] whitesew Mach deb Oe”. -1TosolM Nie potaal..-0..| *9936 do pr a 0 
Texarkana & Ft 8 gu 5348A.1950 F A|z bbb3| 90% 90% 90%] 1) 76% 92 || sgewithkes Bar & fect cu Be losely Die es] isda] 13% —iade| 15) “9. YG 
Texas Corp 3 deb........- 59 A Olx anes] 105% 10534 1055] 64| 102 106% || Witson & Co let M de ke tonsil) Jie Gaal 105%| 10534 106341 8] yonsh rome, 

3s debentures. ..---_----. 1965 MN|x aaad| 104% 104% 104%| 145, 103% 105 Conv deb 3% === LOB Bie Debs! 100%¢| 100% 101. | 18] "99% Ines 
Texas & N © con gold 58....1943 J Jiybb 4/-.-.-- maine 95 |.--- 5 74 Winston-Salem 8 B Wei tan teal? y 4B. c *112% -----|---- 1"0 i" 
Texas & Pacific ist gold 68..2000 J Diz a 3/------ 10634 106%] 17| 10'% 1104 || sewis Cent 50-yr Ist gen 40..1949/3 Jie cee2| 2734) 26% 286| 85] 43 os 

Gen & ref 5s series B....- 1977 A O|x bbb3|____-- 67% 68%| 27] 53% 72 Cortfiesies of ioen : 27037 aj 33% Oy 

Gen & ref 5s series C....- 1979 A Ox bbb3|__-__- 675 68%] 12) 53% 72 g°u & Du div d tor lene ieaalas Wie cecil 735] 735 «7618 Sag fate 

Gen & ref 5s series D___-- 1980 J D|x bbb3|_____- 67% 67%| 60| 53% 72 *Certificates of deposit oe —-y Bhen TE oe $8 ." 
Tex Pac Mo Pac Ter 54s A.1964.M Siza_ 2/-...-- 90 90%| 5 88% 97% Wwscorein Elce Power 3%8..1968)A Olx aa 3 109% 100 34 +r hs = 19% «2110 
Third Ave Ry ist ret 4e....1960|7 J]yb 2} 5736] 55% 5734| 43] 45 62% Il rowora Coun tone Mea es Ou Diz a 4) 100%) Meas woos} gee HON 

*Adj income 5... - 1960/4 Oly ccci| 19 | 17% 19 | 185] 1136 25% || Youngtown Sheet& Tobe | tS a) akon 
*Third Ave RR ist g 5e...1937|J Jiybb 3|-..__. 100% 100%] 1) 95 1005 || Conv deb 40 M 104%| 103% 104%| 94 
Tokyo Elec Light Ltia— Ist m tiseerO. === - 1948) zea 4 104%| 103% 104%| 30 tore 100% 5 

Ist 60 dollar series.......- 1953/7 Diyb 1] 45 | 40 50%b247| 40 60% two et ts cer C..... 961/M Nis Wbb4e) 10474) ton 101 10654 
Tol & Ohio Cent ref & imp 3%8 '60|/ Diz bbb3|_____- *88 9134/....| 82% 90 
Tol St Louls & West ist 4s..1950}1 Oly bb 3/_--__- 70 #8670 55% 70 
Tol W V & Ohio 4s series C..1942/M Siz aga2)...._- *105% ..... ee ees 
Toronto Ham & Buff istg 48.1946\/ T'za 4|----_- *95 —9734|----| 98” “90% 4 
Trenton G & El ist g 58....1949) 4 Siz aaa3d)...__. 7Ee8 |:  adean ~--.| 121% 125 
Tri-Cont Corp 5s conv deb A.1953|7 Jiy bb t/....-- 107 107% 104 108 
*Tyrol Hydro El Pow 7s..1955|) WNizb  f/_-._-- Es alll aot ----| 14% 14% e@ Oash calee tranaante4 Aurine the aurrent week and not included In the yearly range 

*Guar sec 6 f 7.........- 1952|F Alz ceci|__-__- *15 30 |---| 13% 21%|| Shinyetsu Elee Pow 614s 1952, Oct. 9 at 49. 

Usfimere Fee Flee Power 6 f 7s...1945] 4 aly aa: eae ~ *) ©: 70 75% 7| 70 994% e Cash sale; only transaction during current week. 4 Deferred delivery sale; only 
niop nion El ctie (Mo) 349: --1962 3 Jizee 3).107%)| 107% 10814 23 105% 109 transaction during current week. n Odd lot sale, no included in year’s range 

ie nion Elev Ry A Ojz cect)... --. "835 ~~. .- ----| 8 4 Negottabitey impaired by maturity. ¢ The price represented is the dollar quota- 
mop Ot! of Calif 6s series A.1942|F Aj aaa4| 107%| 107% 107%| 2| 107% 112% || tto: 200-pound ‘ocrued interest able at exchange 

ba debentures. ---------- 1950|F Alx aa 3] 1035<| 1035 103%| 30] 100% 104% || $4 sand, wats of bees. = ape ce o 

Ist & lind grant 4s_..... 1947|J  Jix aad) 113%) 113% 113%] 63) 110 115 7 The following ts a list of the New York Stock Exchange bond issues which have 

34s deb...-...... = A Ojxaa 3) 99%] 99% 99%] 16] 92% 99% || Deen called In their entirety 
debenture...1971|M Niz aa 3) 99%) 99 99%%| 55] 92% 99% Liquid Carboni Corp 49 1947, Oct. 10 at 104, 
Ref mtwe 34s ser A...... 1980} / Dis aaa3| 104%] 103% 104%! 64) 10L% 104% Southern Calif Gas 434s 1981, Nov. 1 at 104. 
United ttooutt | 8360 debe _57 1088 1 Olza 3/107 | 106% 107, | 23 to4 107 Southérn Calif Gas 4s 1965, Nov. 1 at 107. 
nl A Ol 70 0 70%) 5) 53% t Companies reported as being in bankruptcy, receivership, or reorganized under 
United Drug Co (Del) 56....1953!47 Bly bb 4) 86%) 85 86\%| 50) 754 8935 || Sectio: ptey securities assumed 1 companies. 
UND RR & Canal gen 40...19441 i Biz ened... *1073¢ -....\----| 108 110% ea eee ee oth: 
eg * Friday's bid and asked price. No sales transacted during current week, 
BITES ncccce --Nov 11940]____|x aa 2|_..__- *99.28 ____- Ab BREAK oe * Bonds selling fist. 
wsescceces ay 11941|M Nix aa 2)_._._.|*99.28 100.4)....| ----. ---.- v Deferred delivery sales transacted during the current week and not included ip 
sasendhié Nov 1 1941|M Nix a@ 2)_____./*100 100 %|....| ----- «,---- || the yearly range: 
op aere May 1 1942,M Nix aa 2\.---.-|*100 .....|.---| 100% 160% o sales, 
a Say | Hoult Mi 85 3-188, saa] Soo Ios 
vedintaciainanidl ay xaa 2\______|*1 i meer 
SO ed Nov 1 1943|M Nis aa 2/_.____ M+ + 441 — hekoe te wae 4 Bank Eligibility and Rating Column—x Indicates those bonds which we believe 
BOO ccccccesce ay 11944|M Nix ae 2)... *100% ..... ..--| 100 100% bie for bank investment. 
8 O7OD cncccuene Nov 1 1944|M Nis @a@ 2|_____- PI: pose ..--}| 100 100% y Indicates those bonds we believe are not bank eligible due either to rating status 
BD nccocéeube May 1 1945|W Nix aa 2)... __. *101% 101%}-.-.| 100 101 or some provision in the bond tending to make it speculative 
1.6256 ....-.- --Nov 1 1945|M Niz aa 2) 10134 101% 101%] 2) 100% 101% z Indicates issues in default, in bankruptcy, of in process of reorganization. 
an seowescnnl Nee : Hee: +t aa : coee-- Seite iol ie : + tog lols The rating symbols in this column are based on ratings assigned to each bond 
Ags ---.-----May 1 1947/M Nis ae 2\------| 101, 101 | 4] 10046 1013 || DY the four rating agencies. | One lestate ladionde Oe ac as in all casws the aymsbows 
5 BPD cdcccosest Nov 1 1947|M Nix aa 2| 101%} 101% 101% 6| 100% 101% wi — the caine given be the mate Where all four ncies rene © bond 
1.968 ....... 2--May 1 1948|M N}x aa 2| 101'%| 1014 101%| 4] 1QD44 101% || Tih rebement Toe Cane en ating is ebows. - » 
| peg eres: Nov 1 1948|M Niz aa 2] 101%/| 101% 101%| 7| 100% 101% STOMALY . 
9268 eccccssece 1 1949|M Niz a@ 2)_____- 101% 102 8| 100 102 A great majority of the issues bearing symbols ccc or lower are in default. All issues 
” eaeprert Yov 11949|M Nix aa 2)______ 101% 102 4| 00% 102 bearing ddd or lower are in default. 
3.198 ccccccccce May 1 1950|M Nix aa 2)______ WEEE | acne ‘nie \y% 101% = 
2.208 .-.------- Nov 1 1950/M Nis ae 2-2... 102% 102%|-...| 10034 102% 
MR dtecosened : *102% ...-. sled : 
2 30s See BO Nov 1 1951 +f imo ees ae o1pE te —— ante 0014 102% Transactions at the New York Stock Exchange, | 
DBR Asnccseeein ay 1 1952)M Nix aa 2|______ +102 103 —-|---.| 10054 102% F 
Ralidcuseitean Nov 1 1952|M Nis ee |... 102 102 3] 102 102% Daily, Weekly and Yearly 
(Pere neeere: Nov 1 19531M Nix ae 2\--2-- < Beers ==] 100% 102° she an aoe | ae 
etecasonse! ov MNiz e@ 2)....../*102% --.-...}...- % 10: i] 
:= oceeren--e say ; soealen ar xaa : 103 | 103 103 5 100% 1033 Week Ended Number of oon Muntctpat yan Bond | 
esccccense ov Nit aa 2)_.....| 103 103% 9 Shar ‘nm Bonds Bonds Sales 
0 oe aris Gage, 1 OSIM Nl wa 2)-00-- “103 «104. |... 109" 103 = = - ea bet | 
*Un Stee orp6 4s A. een ots *28 “pes 95, ,118,000 Y Y Y 
°33s assented 4--.-.--1961)7 D|s ---.|33i| 31 33%| 17] 20 3334 || Sptunuey----------- 302/390| °4;686,000| 748,000] "48.0001 °8:477000 | 
mgs 0 £ 0540 series © dian 1951/7 Disb RE "28. ----| 20 24% |' Tuesday..---------|  501,655| 5,702,000 912,000 33,000} 6,647,000 
assented C.--...- = soe pees conn] szece ogeee 660} 4,929, ; ; ,957, 

esink fund deb 6348 ser A-1947|3 J}x ecei|-~---- 30 “30° | "| “B04 “30 | rarmday = 2-2 $33,670] 3°898:000| 784,000 —«148:000| 4,700,000 

assented A. ...... pt neers 2 32 ‘ ‘ 
meg ty yay w u.-see A Olx ease 89%] 89% 89% 7 oe 935% PIERG - << cinoncosaoe — ran tt — dah aad A saa 
tab Trac A O|x bbb2| 102%| 102% 103 | 79 1 2,323, % 26,613, 4,494, 
Utah Power & Light Ist 5s..1944/F A|x bbb3| 103%/| 102% 130% 83 95 104% ua ._ SEE 8,208, 98) 908.615 eS A SS Ae STH eee 
Vandalia cons g 4s series A..1955|F Ajx an 2). ____. 109 ©1109 1] 109 109 Pa Week Ended Oct. 11 Jan. 1 0 Oct. 11 
ng SAR gL ge sau miele weenie a saen —— oa Exchange 1940 1939 1940 1939 
° 
ont pe A} eeemeneg 2 re oe err) aa LITT OK OFG |] Stocks—No. of shares... -- 2,323,375) 3,520,262) 158,978,335, 209,866,268 
Gorermmemcc-----nno-| puananel Senses] Sengenaee] | suet.tunee 
State and foreign. -.-.-.-.-...-.- ’ ’ ’ , ’ . 197, 
Railroad and industrial...-| 26,613,000] 23,227,000} 1,011,841,000| 1,131,496,000 
4 SS Ae a $31,750,000] $29,415,000) $1,213,675,000! $1,618,108,000 
~~"[ittentiont: | ed to the new column incorporated in this tabulation pertaining to bank elidibility and rating of bonds See note + above va 
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2162 New York Curb Exchange—Weekly and Yearly Record Oct. 12, 1940 
NOTICE—Cash and deterred delivery sales are disregarded in the week's range unless they are the only transactions of the week and when selling outside 
of the regular weekly range are shown in a footnote in the week in which they occur. No account tg taken of such sales in computing the range for the year 
In the following extensive list we furnish a complete record of the transactions on the New York Curb Exchange for 
the week begi on Saturday last ‘Oct. 5, 1940) and —| the present Friday (Oct.11, 1940). It is compiled 
<r from the y reports of the Curb Exchange itself, and is intended to include every security, whether s or 
bond, in which any dealings occurred during the week covered. 
Friday Sales Friday Sales 
| Last |Week s Range| for | Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 sTOCcKs . | Last |Week's Range! for | Range Since Jan. 1, 1640 
| Sale | of Prices | Week (Continued) Sale | of Prices | Week 
sTOCKS Par! Price |Low High) Shares Low Htgh Par| Price |Low High) Shares Low Ht 
Acme Wire Cocommon.10| 19 | 18% 19 220) 18 May| 22% Jan | Beech Aircraft Corp_.... 1} .5 4% 5%) 2,700; 3% May) 8% Feb 
Aero Supply Mtg— “a Bell Aireratt Corp com.-.1| 21%| 18% 2134) 3,800) 13% July) 32% Apr 
| hee « SS — eS fr ee 20% July} 22% Mar | Bellanca Aircraft com____1 ------ 3% 38% 3 May) 58% Feb 
Ttilniebescmane 1) 5%| 5% 5%| 1,700] 4% Jan| 7 May | Bell Tel of Canada____100 ------|----- -----| ------ 88 July) 136 8 =6Jan 

Ainsworth Mtg common. 5] -- - - - - 5% 5%| 300) 4 -May| 6% Mar | Bell Tel of Pa 634% pt_100 ------|----- -----| ------ 114 Apr 125 

Air Associates Inc (N J)..1|------ 11% 11% 100] 10 Jan) 14% May | Benson & Hedges com__.*|------|----- -----| ------ 23 May 43% Jan 

Air Ipvestors common. .*|------ 2% 2% 900 1% May! 3% Apr Conv preferred__._____ Sleccacclocces scccel coccce 30 June}; 46%4 Apr 
Conv preferred. .......*|------ 21 21 100} 17% Jan) 30% Apr | Berkey & Gay Furniture_1/------ 4% Sig 60 4% Mar ‘ie Apr 
WESTERN. c enc ccccccsloc---- % % 100 % May 146 Apr warrants_____- 153 133 133] 2,200 tog Sept tig Feb 

Alabama Gt Southern..50| 79%%| 79% 79% 50| 768 June| 79% Oct | Bickfords Inc common..-.*|------ 12 00} 10% July) 14% Apr 

alabama Power Co $7 pt.® 100% ts wp: S 4 x ta Apr | $2.50 preferred________ Blecccccfocece coccel] covsce 36% June} 40 Mar 
$6 preferred ._.......*|---.-- a Mar | Birdsboro Steel Foundry 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel— ” 4 & Machine Apel hipnone, 27% 7K 300} 43 May; 8 Oct 
Top Gratertes 060...) .cccccleccce cccce] soccce 111% July} 111% July | Blauner’s common_.....*|------|----- -----] ------ 2% May| 6 Jab 

Alles& Fisher Inc com...*|..----|-.--- -----] ------ 2 Feb| 3 # Aug | Bliss (E W) common__... , eee 14 14% 900} 12 Aug) 22% May 

Alliance Investment-._.. O)o---cc]--e-- -----] ------ % May| 1 Feb | Blue Ridge Corp com....1 ------ % % 200 % Aug) 1% Jan 

Allied Int] Investing— $3 opt conv pref____._. Blescccclescos ssece] souses 3354 June| 45 Apr 
$3 conv pref.....--..- EERE eee ev tbl bebe 2% Sept} 4 May | Blumenthal (8) & Co____*|------ 7% 7% 400} 3% May, 8% Jap 

Allied Products (Mich)..10; 164) 16 17%| 1,000} 8 May| 17% Oct | Bohack (H C) Co com...*!|------|----~ -----] ------ 1% June} 2% Mar 

A conv com....25) 21 21 23 150} 17 July} 23 Sept 7% ist a) 18% 18% 10} 1645 May| 31% Mar 

Aluminum Co common...*| 160 155% 161 1,600} 138% Jan| 192% Apr | Borne meer Co.....25 ------ 35% 35% 50} 28 June; 48% Apr 

preferred _..... 116 | 116 116 rt May| 118% Apr are age Bjececcelecees cooce] o---0- 4% May) 6% Apr 

Aluminum Goods Mfg...*|_.-.-- 17% 17% 100} 16% June} 18 Apr Bowman-Biltmore com_._*| % Me % 900 ¥% Sept % Feb 

Aluminum Industries com *|....-.|..... --._-] --.--- 5% May| 11% Feb| 7% Ist preferred_.._100 ------|----- cccwe] coene- 24% Aug) 8% Feb 

Aluminium Ltd common.*) 78 77 = 82% 300} 424% May! 110% Mar| _ 2d preferred. ________. ,, eee % %K 100 % June} 1% Feb 

 oreterred....... =e 95 95 50| 90 sept] 10945 May | Brasilian Tr Lt & Pow...*| 3%4| 334 3%] 1,100) 2% June) 8 Apr 

American Beverage com._1|......|..... ~...-] --.--- 4% Aug! 1% Apr | Breeze Corp common____1|------ 5% 5% 400} 3% May) 7% Apr 

American Book Co....100)___... 39% 39% 10} 36 June| 49% Apr | Brewster Aeronautical...1| 9%%| 9% 10 2,100} 8 May, 17% Mar 

Amer Box Board Cocom.1|_...-.'..... -...-] .----- 4 May| 7% Apr | Bridgeport Gas Light Co.* ------|----- -----| ------ 36 = Apr) 360=— Apr 

American Capital— Bridgeport Machine..... icewien 1% «1% 200 1% May; 3% Jan 
Class A common....100]......|...-. -~..--] -----.- 1% Jan 2% Apr Preferred __......__ SE cceehtesacs deneal adtgion 29 May; 49 Jap 
Common class B....10¢}_...-- im hee beoos % Jan 44¢ Jan | Brill Corp class A__..__. e| 3 3 3% 200} 1% Apri) 4% Oct 

osswccesse nssneolmnens -scnsel ssevcnl ae sn aoe SRT 1 1 1 100 % Apr 14 May 
ato re ret aacetan “ iabnalenes Stor tex baa J 80 Mar| 7% preterred....... 100'------ 35 = 40 350 OM = oa be 
mer Centrifugal Corp...1/_.-.-- ‘ May Brillo M BOOM.  Slectecnkcecse scesel anecua ay pr 

Am Cities Power & Lt— ed ti a ae Class a RE Pleccccclecces covcel ecscce son ~ a ~~ 

atttlenconda My une} 36 A British Amer Ot! sWlbecsenivesss 65266] cocans y ap 
Class & with warrants.25)..4.--|..--- --.-.| --. 66 3354 june 33% Mar Registered ue eat eccoce 13 «13 400} 10 May) 17 Apr 
Say a 16 16 une 1% A British Amer Tobacco— 

Amer Cyanamid olass A.10}....--|..... - ap shall eitiaeics 31 Jan| 36 May Am dep rets ord bearer £1|------|----- -----| ------ 7% July} 20% Feb 
Class B p-¥.......... 35%| 35% 37%| 6,100/] 26 May) 39% Apr | Am depretsordreg.__£1\------|----- -----| ------ 7% June} 20 Feb 

Amer Export Lines com..1} 14)4| 13% 14%] 1,600 84% May; 19% Apr | British Celanese | 

Amer Foreign Pow warr...|..-..-|...-. .-...| ------ % Mar ‘16 Jan Am dep rcts ord reg_.108|------|----- ~----| ------ 1% Jan| 1% Ma 

Amer Fork & Hoecom...*) 12%| 12 12% 250| 9 May| 14% Apr | British Col Power cl A__.*'------|----- -----| ------ 16 July} 22 Feb 

American Gas & Elec...10| 31 30% 32%! 4,200) 25% May! 39% Jan } ena | ely pref....100| 22 22 23% 700} 15 May| 36 May 
4%% preferred. .... 100] 112%] 112% 112% 425| 107% July| 112% Oct | Brown Fence & Wirecom.1\------|----- -----| ------ 1% May) 5% Feb 

Amer Genera! Corp com 10¢}__ _ _ - - 3% 3% 500| 2% May! 4 Aor A preferred_____- Viisessalsssad cdncal niegian 834 Sept] 1% Feb 
$2 conv preferred... ... ER 37s 38 100} 22% May| 81% Mar | Brown Forman Distillers. 1'------ 2% 2% 200} 1% May| |2% May 
$2 50 copy preferred...1 ....--/..... -._-. ..---- 2645 May| 34% Mar| $6 preferred.......__. _ PE EE eye June May 

Amer Hard Rubber Co..60 20%) 16% 20% 800} 11 May| 20% Oct | Brown Rubber Cocom_..1 ------|----- ----- ------ 1% May} 4% Jar 

Amer Laundry Mach...20 _.__.. 16% 16% 200} 13% June] 18% Apr | Bruce(EL)Cocommon..6 7% 7 8 , 1,400) 5% July| 11 Jap 

Amer Lt & Traccom....25 14%] 14% 14%); 1,100) 11% May 16% Jan | Buckeye Pipe Line.____ | ae 38 38% 100} 28 Jan 

(ee Riera aiid --.--| ------| 25 May 29% Jan | Buff Niagara & East Pow—| | 
Amer Mfg Co common.100 ....--|..... ~.....| .----- 134% May 25% Aor $1 60 preferred_______ 25 20%| 20% 20%! 1,500) 16 May, 22% Jap 
a — RR ae _-.--| ------| 66 May, 73 May Ist a ie 99 100% 700| 9034 May! 108 Jap 

Amer Maracaibo Co..... 1 % 1,000 % June 1%, Jan | Bunker Hil) & Sullivan 2.50 ------ 12 12% 500 9 May 14% Jar 

Amer Meter Co. ........*|....-- 29 30% 400; 23 “May! 36 Jan | Burma Corp Am dep rets _ _| % 74 4% 100 % June) 2% Jap 

Amer Pneumatic Service.*|_.-. -- es sane wabeke % June % Jan | Burry Biscuit Corp__12%e ------ ly 4 300 ‘5 Aug) 1% Jap 

Amer Potash & Chemical.*|____ 70 70 50} 65 Aug 109% Apr | Cable Elec Prod com...60c ------|----- -----| ------ % June 1% Ap 

American Republics....10 _.._.- 5% 5% 200; 435 Aug, 10% May WEE OEE. EN aeascalocsse ccccel sconces % May) 1 Ma 

Amer Seal Kap common..2)._...-}..... -....] ------ 3% May} 6% Mar | Cables & Wireless Ltd— 

Am Superpower Corp com * % % 716) 2,300 44 Mar % June Am dep 5%% pref sha £1|------|----- -----| ------ % Sept} 3% Apr 
ist $6 preferred_......*|...._- 69 70% 700| 48 June} 75 Jan ba Sugar Estate. _ 20 ------ 10% 11 300} 10% Oct] 18% Mar 
$6 series preferred..... _ SRR 11% 12 600; 6 May! 17 Jan | Callite Tungsten Corp...1 2% % 1,300 1% Feb) 2% Ap 

American Thread 5% pt..5)_...-. 400} 23§ May) 3% Feb | Camden Fire Insur Assn__6| 20 19% 20 17 May) 20 Oct 

Anchor Post Fence...... ., 1% 2 400 1 May 2 5% Apr 5% Ap 

Angostura-Wupperman ..1 1 K% 1 200 % May| 2 

ee in ccccloccce. cence! cbence 8% May 15 9% July| 22 Jab 

Appalachian Elec Power— 5% 11% Apr 
$7 preferred. ........-. _ SS 112 113 140] 108 May] 115 

$Arcturus Radio Tube...1/____-- Bas Bap gene” et riete lie Feb % 1 June} 2% Jap 

Arkansas Nat Gascom...*| 2%| 2% 2%/| 7,800) 1% May| 2% 4% May| 1% Feb 
Common ci A non-vot..*| 2%| 2% 2%] 18,800 1% May! 2% 6% May| 9% Jap 
6% preferred. ....... O| 8% 8% 8%; 1,600! 6% May) 8% % May) 1% Jap 

Arkansas P & L $7 pref...*|....-) -.. 88 ee 87 May! 99 1834 May; 25 Feb 

Aro Equipment Corp ...1]______ 10% 11% 400 10% Oct] 11% 4% May) 7% May 

Aibiasd Ou a Ref Goc---t[------| Sy S3| 00] a Mas] Si Sis fuss] 100” atts 

ee eee av a 
eS % 4%| 200 5% 97% May} 100 4 
8% 5% May| 16% Jap 
i. eee! a” ae 

ay 
% 15 June} 20 Jap 
ad | 1% May| 334 Jap 
he 98 May] 127 May 
2% 2% June} 5% Feb 
20% Jan| 34% Feb 
Sn ap teed 7 

une 
tg 106% Jan| 110% Sept 
234% 91 June] 106% Apr 
6 6% May| 10% Apr 
2 9544 May| 11534 May 
i seal ds 
a 3" May] 8x Jan 

ay 

ucts 1 1 June 

Automatic Voting Mach. _* ’-.... x... Pas. wm... ai May Hs S May 35 — 

Avery (B F) & Sonscom.5| 5%) 5% 5 100} 3% May) 7% 
oe SE © Wines cn caalcsnce .eanacl saeada 15 Augi 20 2% July} 4% May 
¢ Ween occcccloceces scnnnl cancas 1654 Jen) 18 12% Sept) 736 Mar 

-“-eeecee Seeclecocecclioos <= eee ce eecece —- 

Aviation & Trans Corp...1)______ 2% 2%) 1,300 2% Aug 4% 95 May 117 Aor 

Axton-Fisher T 55 «June Apr 
Class A common. .... 10| Rbehtivclnis cite inmenat ll chdemill 34 May! 53 6 May! 11 Oct 

Ayrshire RE ePingee be atasaes 3 Jan| 3% he June 4% Aor 

Babcock & Wilcox Co....*] 28%) 28% 29 2,500} 18% May| 30% 7 # <Aug| 20% Mar 

Baldwin Locomoti 4 Jan} 6% May 
gk ~~ beaten o8| 0% .7,,| 5400] 436 May| 8% 49 May| 79% July 

Baldwin Rubber Co com.i/______ Hs 3 1 4% May OM as? May ™” july 

Sacenows Deut ine... ......- ie =% = '100) Ss "xe July % 85 May| 115% Mar 

um Stainless Steel...) 134) 134 1%/ 13,600) % Mar) 15% 75 May) 110 Mar 

Barlow & Seelig Mtg— 4% May| 7% Feb 
$1.20 conv A com.....5|..____ 10 10 50| 8 May| 11% — ... oe 

come | ite Inc com..1]______ 6% 6% 200) 3k May| 7% 12 May! 16% Jap 

Bath [ron Works Corp...1) 1434] 14% 14%| 2,200] 935 May| 16% 6 May 

OS i May 
| Mills Inc com..10)......)..0.0 .-" | aM June! S56 
$1.50 Dret......20]......)..... lllli| CIlIIc] 18% Feb] 15 
| For footnote: see page 2167 
oe — = — 




































































Volume 151 New York Curb Exchange—Continued—Page 2 2163 
Priday Sales Friday Sale 
STOCKS Last |Week's Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 STOCKS Last |Week's Range| for Range Stnce Jan. 1, 1940 
(Continued) Sale of Prices Week (Continued) Sale of Week 
Pat| Price |Low Hh) Shares Lew Htgh Pat| Price | Low High)| Share Low High 
Cleveland Elec Ilum_...*/....-- 42 43% 450| 30 May! 48 Feb | Eureka Pipe Line com..50/.-...-|--.-- -----| ------ 23 4«=July; 31 Apr 
Cleveland Tractor com---.*|_...-- 4% 5% 700 4 May 7 Feb ER NR A ARE Sree: 1% Oct 2 June 
Gus alas Grane G6o-ee(-ooo-- Loc 272) 2 Mas] sf ater | Ferenug auee°tinisas-y| iss] os 5] 3.00) 4° uy] “aye May 
a ee eee ay ay Airplene.1} 4 ly 4 wy ay 
Cockshutt Plow Co com..*)|____-_- 4% 4% 100 3% Sept 6 Feb | Falstaff Brewing_.._..._1/..----|----. Pei et 6 pt} 10% Apr 
Cohn & Rosenberger Inc.*}__._..|..... - .--| ...--- 6% May| 8% Jan Fanny ex ® 24 24% 300; 1744 May| 28 Apr 
Colon Development ord---|_....- % % 400 % May| 2% Jan | Fansteel Metallurgical...*} 9 9 9 500} 8 June} 15% Mar 
6% conv preferred....£1).....-|..... -.---| ------ 3% May| 4% Jan/| Fedders Mfg Co___..... 5} 8% 8% 8% 600} 5% May| 8% Sept 
Colorado Fuel & [ron warr- 4% 4% 5%| 2,600 3% May 7% May | Fed Compress & W'h’se 25|_-..--|----. --.--| ------ 33 ay; 3634 Mar 
Colt’ Patent Fire Arms.25/__._-_- 78% 80 300| 67 May| 88 May/| Fiat Amer dep rets......./...--- 15 15 100 036 Jan}; 15 Oct 
Columbia Gas & Eleo— Fidelio Brewery -......-. 1 516 316 4,000 Aug 1. Apr 
5% preferred....-.-. Si ckscncljcces  sosec! ances 51 June} 70% Feb Association (Phila) 100) - - - - -- 64 64 10| 51% May; 70 Feb 
Columbia Oil & Gas....- 1 1% 1% 1%) 1,300 1% May 2% Jan | Florida P & L $7 pref____*| 111%4| 11034 112%4| 1,050) 8434 May| 113 Mar 
Commonwealth & Southern Ford Motor Co Ltd— 
a 38 lig lig lig 700 tyg Jan % Jan Am dep rets ord ref... £1) _.---- 1% 1% 500 1 June 3% Feb 
Dt ceneeldbaks  spneal ahemeil 1% Jan 1% June | Ford Motor of Canada— 
Community Pub Service 25) 2634) 26% 27 450| 2134 June); 38% Apr Class A non-vot....... 11% 12 300} 8% June} 17% Jan 
Community Water Serv..1 % 4 % 500 4 % AD Class B voting.......- Piican +thtseee: ‘eatwel cekeun 8% July} 17 Apr 
Compo Shoe Mach— Ford Motor of France— 
V tcext to 1946__....-. Blacsesd 12 12 100| 10% Sept; 18 Feb Amer dep rets___100 fres|__----|----- -----| ------ % J 1% Jan 
Conn Gas & Coke Secur— Fox (Peter) Brewing Co..5| 174) 17% 17% 100} 12% Jan) 17% May 
Se a nanmeine *).----}-.--. = -----| ------| 424% May| 45 Feb | Franklin Co Dis DPiccecadletave seasaheoscues % Jan 14% Apr 
Conn Telep & Elec Corp-..1 1% 1% 15 8,200 % Aug 1% Oct Grain & Malt— 
Consol Biscuit Co....-.-1/...--- 1% 1% 100 1% May 3% Feb Common. ...........-. ijetamibbbadl osenht.cenweie 8% May] 211% Apr 
Consol G EL P Baltcom.*| 7834) 78% 80 500| 67% May| 83% Apr Conv partic pref..... |. ae 18% 18% 100} 16% May| 20% Apr 
44% series B pref...100)_.-..-/..... -..--] ...--- 111 May] 120 Feb | Fruehauf Trailer Co_...- ee 21 21% 600} 19% May} 32% Jan 
4% prefseries C....100| 108%| 108 108% 180; 108 Sept} 103% Oct | Fuller (Geo A) Cocom...1} 23 23 23 75| 12 July 3 Oct 
Consol Gas Utilities_...-1/....-- 1% 1% 300 1% Jan 2% May $3 conv stock___......*/-.----- 27 27 75} 12. May| 27% Feb 
Consol Min & Smeit 146..6 eG: 27% 27% 100} 18 June 39% Jan 4% conv preferred _. _1 41%] 41% 43 100} 30° May! 43 Oct 
Consol Stores... -- 2% 2% 2% 200 1% May 3 Jan Co $6 conv pf__*|_.----| ----- OR EE 85% Feb) 90 July 
8% voreferred_...... ico EER 93 93 10| 75 May! 97% Feb Gatineau Power Co— 
Consol Royalty Oil....- _—— ER: 436 1} 500 Hs) ey i = 5% preferred....... ee ooo 5) onset] sense *. ony om Jan 
RE 5 41 1,000 ay pr | General Alloys Co_-_.....*|------ % 1 , ay 1 Jan 
Cont G & E7% prior pf 100); 94%) 93% 94% 230 May| 98 Jan 
i octladnssclsdeas  segedl ononah % Jan % Jan Ames Gop cate a06 6-81 Saondd 4% 4% 100} 4 Aug) 15% Mar 
Cont Roll & Steel.....-- 1} 7%! 7% %7%| 1,500) 4 May| 8% May | Gen Fire oom....*|-..--- 154% 15% 400; 9 May) 16% Apr 
Cook Paint & Varnish....*/.....-}..... ~..--] ...--- 7 May! 10% Jan | Gen Gas & E! 6% pref B.*| 35 35 35% 20} 25 Feb; 41 Apr 
Cooper-Bessemer com...*)_..__- s 8% 200 6% May| 11% May Investment com.1| - - -- - - 416 516 100 June ‘1s Apr 
$3 preference....*|__.._- 29% 29% 300| 23 May! 30 # Apr] é $6 preferred_......... Minessvdlidans: atgnct sensed 50 Feb) 65 Apr 
Copper C0..-<.<- ° 4% 4% 4% 400! 3% May| 65% Feb eee tein ns beecalbecene leg Mar ly Mar 
Cornucopia Gold Mines 5c) _____- % % 100 % May K% Feb | Gen Outdoor Adv 6% pf100) - - - - -- 79 80 50| 65 May| 90 Mar 
Corroon & Reynolds... . RS 1% 1% 100 6 Aug) 1% Feb | Gen Pub Serv $6 pref___.*|...---|--.-- -----] ------ 254% May| 48 #£Apr 
$6 preferred A....... 63%| 63% 63% 10| 65 #May| 77% Feb | Gen Rayon CoA stock...*|..-.--|----- --..-] ------ 1 Aor 
Cosden Petroleum com... 1)_.._.. 1% 1% 100 1 Aug 2% Apr | General ShareholdingsCorp 
5% conv preferred... .50 7% 7% 8 500 6% May| 13% Apr| Common.............1|------ % 54 500 x6 Aug 1% Jan 
Sieaapeqan RS RRS Gate 2% Sept; 7% Jan $6 conv preferred_._... _ 64 64 70| 55 June; 81 Apr 
LAE 6} 12%) 12% 13 1,900} 11% Aug| 24% May | Genera! Tire & Rubber— 
Wheeler Eleo....*| 3% 3% 4 1,800! 3% May) 6% Jan 6% preferred A..... 100} 102 | 102 102 60| 98 Aug) 106 May 
Croft Brewing Co......- Ee daas % \% 600 Jan % Apr | Gen Water G & Ecom...1|_----- ----- aa epee 8 May) 10% Aug 
i, ee CE. caces eaeeel menses 1% May 1% Apr $3 preferred..........*/|------ 38% 38% 25, 832 May) 41 #£=Mar 
Crown Cent Petrol (Md) -5)_____- 1% «62 200 1% Jan 4 May | Georgia Power $6 pref...*|------ 96 25| 88 May) 101% Feb 
Crown Cork Internat A..*|_____. 4 4 200 3% July} 8% Feb/| §$65 preferred_.........*|__---- Op CT FEET 87% Jan) 91 Mar 
Crown Drug Co com... .25¢}_____- 1 1 100 ig May| 1% Feb | Gilbert (A C) common... ------ 6 6% 400| 44 May) 7% Apr 
DPT Pi incacnsacesleeacs seces) asssce 18 Jan| 22% May/| Preferred ............ ee 41 41% 50| 4034 July} 49 May 
Oil Ref com.....- , eT Cee Ier Ee % % May Seo . (SS ae a becek Oct 5% Apr 
naeeeson 10|___._.|__... _...-|_...--| 6 May| 8% Feb] Gladding McBean & Co__*|..-.--|-.... --.--|------| 64 Apr] 634 Apr 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar....6)______ 5% 6% 800 5 July; 10% Apr | Glen Aiden Coal........ 8% 8% 9%! 2,700) 5% May 9% May 
Ce I cee leccccalonces coesel cocecs 1% May 2% Jan Sugars class A_*|-_----- 18% 18% 50| 18 Aug % Apr 
Cuneo Di nclaktes nent eiueee 108 May| 112 Feb (8 Spilipee abana IIS. BA 3s 5% «6 200; & May) 11% Apr 
Curtis Mfg Co (Mo)-..-.-- SE Noes eee. peas: 6% Aug) 7% Oct $7 preferred_......... e| 92%] 92% 93% 20| 92% Oct] 105 Apr 
Darby Petroleum com...5)_____- 3% 3% 200| 2% May| 4% Jan | Goldfield Consol Mines__1|-.----|----- -----] ------ ie Jan he Feb 
Davenport Hosiery Mills.*| 18 a 50| 16 July} 19 Feb | Goodman Mfg Co......50|..----|----- -----| ------ 25 Feb 
Dayton Rubber Mfg..... eee cl 210% 11 300| 78% May| 19% Jan | Gorham Incciass A...... _ i ar Sines degualtaeusal 13 Apr) 1 Apr 
i (et ieee ne wcalenace sane ooncee 1 May| 32 Feb | $3 preferred.......... - 6 ee 16% 18 150} 11 June} 18 Oct 
Decca Records common. .1 5% 5 5% 700| 4% May 8 Jan | Gorham Mfg common. .10}- - - --- 28 28% 300} 18 June} 28% Oct 
Ti itareestesstiaescaclesses ceccel ocoses 3 June} 65 Apr | Grand Rapids Varnish___1| - ----- 5% 5% 200} 4 June; 8 Apr 
Dennison Mfg ol A com..5)_____- 1 1 400 Tie May 1% 1¢ 200; 4% Sept) 11% Jan 
Lomnoaned 2 ie 29 50| 14 Feb; 29 
eS 8 100;__..../ 101 101 20| 84% Feb; 103 150| 88 May! 114% Apr 
Derby Oil & Ref Corp com*;______ 1% 41% 100 1 Sept 2 25| 123% May] 135 Jan 
A conv preferred_..... I Ee ieee: ii: 29 Sept] 37K 250| 36 June; 49% Aor 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg...1)__.___ 11% 11% 100 7% May! 11% 400 6% May| 10% Apr 
ele Taree aapatse: “Ee Sz. 15% May| 17% 100 2% Jap 
Detroit Gray Iron Fdy...1|______ 1% 1% 600 May| 1% cocess hie Mar 4% Jap 
Det Mich Stove Cocom..1)______ 1% 1% 100 1% Feb 2% 1,300| 25% June}; 39% Jan 
En aad Para Sept 1% 100} 102 June} 111% Jap 
t Steel Prod_....- oe 20% 20% i00| 12% May| 23 Jan| $6 preferred..........*|..----|--.-- -----| ------ 107% May) 1154 Sept 
De Vilbiss Co common..10)______ 24% 25% 20| 21% Sept; 28 100 5% Feb) 14 Apr 
a png FR gieeg ll gacs Pies z10 = Apr! 710 50| 2034 May) 40% May 
Diamond Shoe new com..*| |_| le 14% Oct] 15% Sept | Hartford Elec Light....26|..----|--.-- -----| ------ May| 70% Apr 
Rn a eenaia pein 1% June) 1% Apr | Hartford Rayon vto....1|.-----|----- -----| ------ % Sept 1% Jap 
Oe cae a ED I nade loeeoesicoces  oobnnl sorecs 416 Sept Feb 
ppt Sep sets ord ces_-.£1 ee: Sree (a one: _* | 134 Co 200; 1% Jan| 2 July 
veo-Twin Truck com..1'______ 67 7 1,000 une % Hat Corp of America— 
Dobeckmun Co common.1__ ty et tae 4 May 7% Ap B non-vot common....1 ------ 6% 6% 500} 44 May, 8% Apr 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd.*||_____|_....5 ~____.} _..--- 254% May; 25% May | Haseltine Corp......... 22%| 22% 22% 100} 16 May Jan 
Dominion Steel & Coal B 25)... 6 6 i00| 4 June} 12% Jan/| Hearn Dept Stores com. 65) ------ 2% 2% 100 1% May| 3% May 
Dominion Tar & Chemical*|"~- =|.) 6} Le 5% Mar) 5% Mar 6% conv preferred... 50) .--- -- 19% 20% 100} 11 May) 22% Sept 
54% preferred.....100)---- je 67 Mar! 67 Mar| Hecia Mining Co_..... 25e) 5%| 5% 5%) 4,900) 4 May) 7% Jap 
Corp * 78 Jan | Helena Rubenstein... .-- =r 11% 11% 200; 4% Jan| 14 Apr 
82% Aor RR rnc IE ae aR 11 11% 150} 7 May) 12% Apr 
110 Apr | Heller Co common ascces 8 200; 7% May| 11 Mar 
3% Sept 27% Jan 
79% May 27 Mar 
1% Jan 13 «=6ADr 
2 Jan 92 May 
8% Aor {oa = 
an ap 
12% J 12 Jan 
4 Mar 14 = Jan 
56% 14% Feb 
35% Sept 36% Apr 
10% Apr 3% Apr 
1% Apr 120 Jap 
28 4«Apr 36% Apr 
28 Apr 112% May 
4é Apr 19% Apr 
17% Jan 68 Jap 
8% Jan 9% May 
66 Oct 8% June 
75% Oct 
20 Jan % Jan 
3% Jan 10% Feb 
14 Jan 10% Feb 
5% May 1% 100 3 Jan 
79 Feb 9% 300 47% Apr 
Em : 3%} 3,000 5% May 
6 75% 88 July 9 9%} 2,900 33% Apr 
64% preferred.....100|- 7% 75 30| 57 May| 86 July Div arrear ctfs_........ 7%| 5% 76) 4,800) 455 Mar) 9% May 
7% preferred....... Seip 7 77% 150| 55% June} 88% July BP Giescceess- 6 6 6% 300} 4 Aug) 7% Mar 
aiid 100|__.._.| 77% 77% 50| 66 June| 87 July | Miuminating Shares A_...*|.-----|----- -----| ------ 55 June} 63% Mar 
Empire Power part stock.*|  ___j|_....  —._.-/ -..-.e 24% May| 26 Jan | Imperial Chemical 
Emsco Derrick & Equip..5|.____|_.... _....| ...... 8% Mar! 11 Jan| Am dep rets regis....£1|------|----- cccce] coccee 5% Jan) 6 JaD 
ulty Corp common... 10c % 516 % 900 4 May %. Feb 
conv preferred...... 20%) 20% 20% 850| 19 Aug; 25% Mar 
SPO MR cdacesccecss 3 2% 3 900 2% Sept 5% Apr 






































For footnotes see page 2167) 
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STOCKS Last | "eek’s Range fi. Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 greens = Veek’s Range des Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Continued) of Prices ‘ontinued) Prices 
Par Pres kon Hitgh\ Shares Low Hthg Par| Price |Low Htgh\ Shares Low High 
pertal ‘Can coup..* y 7% 71 700 5% June| 12% Jap | Metropolitan Edison— 
- A easement 7H 7% 7] 200) 5% May| 12% Jar | $6 preferred... __..- o|----;-| 10524 105%) | 06 ot om 8 
(mpertal net cao ot Gan 5  Jotidian oossal comeee 7% June| 13% Jen | Michigan Bumper Corp. “| oe 41 "Sl ail 6 oe 
imperial Tobacco of Great Michigan Steel Tube--  parsante site 600 1. Jay 1% Apr 

Britain & Ireland.-..£1 anand. +o eo : 6 24% Feb | Michigan Sugar Co....-- ” ae 4 100 May| 63 Apr 

Pipe Line..-..- 7%|  3%| 3% 3% 600} 3 4% July Preferred. _-.....---- ew © OF 7% July P—-4 
Indiana Service 6% pt.100)__..--|...-. --.--| ------ 10 22 Apr | Micromatie Hone Corp--.1|------|----- --- 

7% oreterted-.----- 100). -----) === a5 =| = "566 boty, Sh56 Aer | Seceae inte 7 3% 3%} 200] 2% July] 4% Jan 
indpis P & L6%% pf--100)__...-| 111% 112 260| 102% 113 Jan —_ eves parame : a wv ¥¢| 1,700 i Mar x ie 
_ +» |» al ERR RS eee % 1 Feb | Belae Be Corp com 5] 5%| 5% 6 | 1,100] & June 99 Jan 

Dicccesscccce- pies % % 100 4 1 Feb| M On ‘oo ee 4% 7% Oct 
industrial Finance— . eA $2 conv preferred_.....*|---- Mar 
common....----- —_— eee eS 1s D. Steel Productse— os : 

1%" i wlhsenes sebidll moenl 9 16% Apr $2 non cum div shares_*|------ a ate re 12 May 150% Rod 
insurance Co of No Am. 10 64%) 63% 64% 300; 50% 73% Midvale Co May 2% Apr 
international Cigar M _-----| 19% 19| 100) 17% 23% 8 Maz 
internat Hydro Elec— % 

Pref $3.50 series. -..-- ee 7% 7% 700 5% 15% i Feb 
(internat Industries Inc...1)__ - - -- 1% 41% 100 1 2% 70% May 
internat Metal Indus A- 0) -— 5 -l---55- 3521-51500] 198 4°} 9% July 
(nternat Paper w 2% % ’ 

— shares *| 10%| 105% 11%| 3,600} 8% 19% Feb a qi oy eoanncloseso cncue 117% Feb 

Reswnered shares.....-°|..----|-- ae et ae 19% Feb | Missouri Pub Serv com..*|------ 3% 3M 5% Apr 
international Products_..*|__--- 3% 3% 600 3 5% May | Mock Jud ~~ pasgramrent™ 6% 6% 6% 11% Jap 
Internat Safety Razor B.*)__-.-- cae wogeel eoken 4% 1% Ap Common. ....---- 5 4 6 7% «7% 9% Aor 
L — Molybdenum | eee 1 4 ssi 38 47% Sept 

Class A...------- a 5 5 200} 5 9% Mar | Monarch Machine Tool-.-.*|------ % 36% :” “i. 

Class B..------2----- 1 % \% \% 100 K % Jan | Monogram Pictures com.1|------|----- ~---~~ 2% Jan 

$1.76 preterred...ce.0--*|_.----|----- -----] ------ 8 18% Jan | Monroe Loan Soe A.....1|------|----- ---~~ 7% Avr 

$3.60 prior pref.......-*|...--| 31 31 100| 23% 37. Jan | Montana Dakota Util_..10)------|- saa" ggge2 on” 
International V vane yee 3% 4 500| 2% 4% July | Montgomery Ward A....*| 164 ee 
Interstate Home Equip-.1 8% s 8% 600 6% 10% Apr | Montreal Lt Ht & Pow..*|------|-- a” 34 30 = 
Interstate Hosiery Milis..*|__----|.---- Peed (eee 9 13% Mar | Moody Investors part pf.*|------ % May 
Interstate Power $7 ., EERE ies Pere: 3M 5% Jan | Moore (Tom) Dist Stmp_1|------|----- ----- 46% Jap 
Investors Royalty...-.--1)....--|.---- --.--] ---z=- uh % Jan | Mtge Bank of Col Am shs--|--->>-|--- gi. “gt “hf sep 
iron Fireman Migvto---*|..----| 18% 18%) 250) 12 18% Oct | Mountain City Copeom.5e) 96) 5% 64 May 

Irving Air Chute......-- 14 14 «14 200} 12 17% Feb | Mountain Producers. -..10|------ % % 
{talian Superpower A...-*|._-_-- \% 416) 1,300 K% % Juy i Meuntels States Power— 17% 17% 21% Apr 
Jacobs (F L) Co....----- 1|_-----| 2% 2%] 1,600) 1% 3% May common............-*|------ un! oe 
Giass Co.....- 7 61%) «1% «1% 200} 1 2% Feb Mountain Sia Tei & Fei i60 wene--|----- ----- 13% Ape 

Jersey & Lt— urray wone*|--22-7/--277 oe 
oi. ee. .-.-109 93 92% 93% 150| 80 95% Apr | Muskegon Piston Ring.2%| 14%4| 14% 14% 1736 a 
preferred........ 100} 99%| 99% 99% 90| 90 103. Sept | Muskogee Co common...*|------|----- ----- 31% das 
preferred....--.- 100} __- . 106 4 106% 10| 97 109 Mar 6% preferred......- 100 wccccclecsee score 11% Jae 
Jones & Laughlin Steel.100} 27%| 27 28 2,700] 18 36 Jan | Nachman-Springfilled_.-.- prcmgapores. sete Ape 
Julian & Kokenge com..*|__..--/...-. --.--| ------ 26% May| 27% Mar | Nat Bellas Hess com....1 31 — 
Kansas G & E7% pret.100 __....|...-. -..--| ------ 113 120 Mar | National Breweries --° a Se iim Feb 
"s Inc...------- a 6 6 200; 5 7% Mar| N Candy Co......* ------|-- sais “isse 17% Apr 
Ken-Rad Tube & LampA *,__..--|.---. -----| ------ nn May sh on sation City Lines com-1)--57--| 47 + 47a Abr 

bone wd conv — 
wimomru-Caare 0p. 100/-----]--0°- 22] =o tus May| "tne Mar | National Container Geij-1|. 10%] 1036 1076 1444 May 
Kings Co Ltg 7% pf B.100].___.-|.....  ...--| ------ 81% June) 95 Mar | National i ceesae 11%) 11% 11% a 
5% eee hececclcccse sopesl secees 65 June} 73% Mar | Nat Mfg & Stores com...*|--~--- 24% 2% 73s Jan 
Kingston woven} ---5-- 1 ii{| 1.600] 1. May| 2 Jan | National P & L $6 pret...*| %! 91 92% a 
Kirby Petroleum-......-- 2 2 2 1.400] 1% June) 2% Jan | National Refining com...*|---2>-)---75, --337 6% Feb 
oe eG M Go Lid ele acon 11g June} 1% Jan | Nat Rubber Mach....... 4% Ri. st gata dan 
Kelin (D Emil) Co com..*|____-- so oe 100} 10% Sept; 15 Apr | National Steel Car Ltd...*|------ oi . is Feb 
Kleinert(I B) Rubber Co.10 wee Lo Ll |) 8 Aug) 10% Jan | National Sugar Refining. * 7% 4% % Bis Mar 
Knett Corp commen eocee Belew 4% 5 300| 3% July| 8% Apr]! National Tea 54% pret.10|------|----- ----- inte Aor 
Kobacker Stores Inc-..-. : 8% 8% 8% 25 8 Sept 8% Oct | National Transit... ot eT "Sig "3% 2% Oct 
Koppers Co 6% pref... 100 88 88 90 200| 75 May!) 90% May | Nat Tunnel & tei y 5, lie July 
Kresge —— Nat Union Radio.....-. C|------ 4 12% ‘Jap 
4% conv ist pref. noo 508 a i EE eee Lee 55 Feb) 75 Ape] Na eC @]..----|ee--- ----- 11733 Ape 
Kress (8 (S H) special pret. . CS Pe “| 11% June] 12% Apr | Nebraska Pow 7% pref.100|------|----- ----- Bi ass 
Kreuger > | 25% 15% 100| 4% May| 76% Apr | Nehi Corp Ist Y Gisecesclecccs ccnce ‘i ~ 
Lackawanna RR (N J). ido EN tbe daameieooni 36% Aug) 44 Sept | Nelson (Herman) pa Minesacclesess cece ; oe 
Lake Shores Mines Ltd...1| 14%| 14% 15% 000| 9% July} 25% Jan | Neptune Meter class A...*|------|----- ----- . = 
Lakey Foundry & Mach..1)___--- 3% «(4 200} 2% May| 4% Mar | Nestle Le Mur Cocl A...*|------|----- ----- 
Lane Bryant 7% pref..100)__....|..... --.--| ------ 271 Jan} 100 May | Nevada-California Eleo— 30% Apr 
Lane Wells Co common..!)__-_.-- 10y% 10% 200 9% June| 12% May 3% cum 4% non-cum 100} ------|--- Bis "81 13% Jao 
Utd New Engi Pow Assoo....*|------ % 764 Jan 
A.wcece eecedese*}..---- boss: Deuce noon ae one rt) ~= 6% preferred....... 62%' 61% 63 3534 Jas 

* ; ug ari $2 preferred..........*|------ ----- ----- 
semnneGaaE’-c--91------ ----- 1. "-| -- 22 % Apri % Feb | New England Tel & Tel siel-.---- iié 116% 1365 an 

Conv preferred......-.*|------ sk Sheek wanenh 4% May| 6 Apr] New Haven Clock Co....*|------ 4% 4% 183 Ate 
Lehigh Coal & Nav...... _ ae 314 ~"2j| 4,400] 1% May| 3 Mar | New Idea inc common-._*| 14%) 144 144 67. Apr 
Leonard Ot] Develop...25). . - .-- Layee FR % May % Jan | New Jersey Zinc....... 62%| 62% 64% i Se 
Le Tourneau (R G) Ine..1)____-- 28% 28% 100| 21 May| 35% Jan | New Mex & Aris Land...1/------ 1% 1% a aor 
Line Material Co........5)..-.-- 8% 8% 100| 7% June) 12% Apr a Blacsecclenecs coves ou fos 
Lipton (Thos J) [Ino— N Y¥ Auction Co com....*|------|----- ----- 

% preferred .....-.- 16 16 16% 150} 13 July) 22% Mar] N Y City Guahen— 15 Apr 
Lit Brothers common....*|_.--.--|--- -- pa PPT TS % June 1% Apr Warrants..........---.|------|-- 2 38% Jan 
Locke Steel a eae 13% 13% 100} 10 May) 18% Mar NY& Honduras fosario 16 weoe-e 9% Mar 
Lone Star Gas Corp..... *| 9%| 9% 9%| 3,900) 7% May) 10% May NY Mares nent pret 00 ssaie\"iia’ ii8% ask den 
“Co MOR. -cccocccces- aa % % 500 % — ait — $6 preferred__....__- 104%| 10444 104% 1090 Jan 

7 f class A..... 100) 33 32% 33 175 une an | N Y shipbuilding i . 

b% pref clase B ioah 100} 31 30 31 375 May| 44% Jan ndere shares.......1|------ 18% 19% 23% Apr 
Loudon Packing -......-*|-..---- 2 2 100} 1% May) 2% Mar nen tuteun bas aie @ 108 May 
Louisiana Land & Explor.1|.4%| 4% 4%| 2,200) 3% May) 6% Apr 5 preferred. ____ 100) ------ 107% 07% 7% Ate 
Louisiana P & L $6 pref..*|_..--- 103 103 40| 92 June} 10635 Apr | New York Transit Co....5)------ 6 = i 
Ludwig Bauman & Cocom®| -_-- - - Miss? 2s cbuh eedeen o a B = WY Water Serv 0% pt.100}------ 27% 28 

Conv Ist = eee wee ag ended udson Power— 

Conv 7% aot ey a.1001... mt ee mess ee 20 Jan} 25 Jan 10} 4% 4 4\% eo = 
Lyneh Corp common... .5). -- - - - 21% 22 200| 20. June) 29% Apr 5% ist preferred... 100) ------ 83 Po oe as 
Manati Sugar opt warr...|..-.--|----- ----- ‘eoines % May) 1% Apr 5% 2d preferred_____ 100} 68 68 69% tn Oo 
Mangel Stores.........- 1} 1%) #+1% «1% 100} 1% May| 1% Apr Class A opt warrants....|------|----- ----- a” te 

$5 conv preferred...-.. gactelesata beat écuuag 30 May| 39 Mar Class B opt warrants....|------|----- ----- 

Manischewitz(The B) Co.*|......|...-. --.--] ------ 10 Jan; 10 Jan | Niagara Share— 5% Feb 
Mapes Consol Mtg Co...*|_.---- 26% 26% 100} 25 May| 29 Feb Class B common.....-.5|------|----- ----- goes Feb 
Margay Oli Corp........ , 10 §=10 100} 10 July} 17 Apr A preferred... .100)------ 90 690 71% May 
Marion Steam Shovel....*| 2%| 2% 2% 300| 2 June| 4% Feb Niles-Bement-Pond_-----.*|------ 60% 63% ou Mar 
Mass Util Assoc v t c....1|_.-_--|..--- i er iss in a6 -= NI ee ° ~ Se 1% Jap 
s 00 ines. ........8)------ 7% %% 
Maseey Harris common--t}------| 24 24) 100) aig Jan] 42 Abe | Noma Blectrio.--------- 1 3% 8% eaaigens 
ay Hos Mills— Nor or Amer 14 & Fower— 
a4 ber A RE , ae eee ee 54 Sept 54 Sept eeeeeeeeoeoeoe 1 cocece %t6 116 10534 . 
eCord Rad & K.tg B...*|_.--- 1% 1%} 100 % July; 2% Feb! $6 preferred.........- *| 74%) 73 74% 26% Apr 
McWilliams ws 5% 5% 55% 300 4% May 9% Jan | North Amer RayonclA..*| 224 22 22% 20% Jan 
Mead Jonson & Co....- *| 149%] 147% 151 100} 123. May) 170% Apr Class B common....-.- area 22 422 sa. Feb 
Memphis Nat Gas com..5| 4%) 4% 4 100} _34 May| 5% May 6% prior preferred -.50}------)----- ----- i. me 
Mercantile nL Misésccdbbeoes Poms) eee 11 May| 18% Apr | No Am Utility Securities. *|------|----- ----- 3% Mar 
Merchants & Mfg ci A...1)--.-.-- eeee” cSe hab aosaha 3M Apr 4 Jap eens Ce RT aE 110° May 

Participating , aba” whip sil eee 25 Mar; 30% Jan Nor Ind Pub Ser 6% pt.100 aioe: 107 107% 119% Bene 
Merritt Chapman & Scott * - - ---- 4% «5 700| 2 May) 5% Oct 7% preferred_......100}------ 117 118 o% Apr 

WEE o cecncccenccsio----- basa opghil woecnd “M July % Mar | Northern Pipe Line__... 0 hati 8 8 15% Jan 

644% A preferred. ..100)-..... 84 75| 50 May| 84 Oct] Northern Sts Pow cl A..25 10%| 10% 10% a1 Age 
i ee eg icccs segdel encice tie Oct % Jan | Northwest = ‘Sepa 19% 19% 38% May 
Metal Textile Corp... ..25e} - - .- -- 2 2 200} _1% Oct] 3% Feb | Novadel-Agene Corp....*|------|---=- --z-- oh Ame 

a Bbsesccalttass capcsl cosecs Sept; 42% Jan Corp aed” eel EF 3% s35 Maas 
Ohio Brass Co cl B com..*/------ 21% 21% 110% Mar 
Ohio Edison $6 pref_....*|------ 106% 106% 107" Apr 
Ohio O116% preferred..100) 105 | 105 105% 117 
Ohio Power 6% pret...100|------|----- ----- Sept 









































For footnotes see page 2167 
























































































































































Volume 151 New York Curb Exchange—Continued—Page 4 2165 
Friday Sales Friday Sales 
STOCKS Last |Week's Range| for | Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 sTOcKs Last |Week's Range| for | Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
(Con: ‘nued) Sale of Prices Week (Continued) Sale Week 
Par| Price |Low Htgb) Shares Low High Par| Price |Low High| Shares Low High 
Ohio P 87% ist pref...100)______ 115 115% 50} 104 May] 116% 
6% ist preferred....100).....-/..... -...-} -.-.-. 96 June! 109 
Olistocks Ltd common...5)_.....)/_....  -_---] ...-.. 5% July 8% 
Oklahoma Nat Gas com.15/______ 18% 18%] 1,100) 13% May) 21% 
$3 preferred. ....---- 50} 49%] 48% 49% 150; 39 May) 50 
$5% conv prior pref...*|..___. 112% 112% 200} 100 117 
Omar Ine 1 5 May 8% 
1% July} 3% 
13% Feb| 15% 
May| 34% 
26% May| 31% 
100 June] 108% 
72 May! 95% 
4 May| 6% Feb ater Oe Ba SSS 44 53 Mar 
20 Feb| 20 #£Feb | Seulin Steel Co com.....*|-..__- 9 914 900} 4% May! 10% Oct} 
eS ge % % %| 1,100 % May| 1% Sept 
2% Junej| 5% Feb | Securities Corp general...*)......|----. ----.-| ------ % Mar; 1 Apr 
Sept 3% Jan i hitinddinéaddiobond  cecdel aounill 35 June} 40 Apr 
8 May| 12% Feb | Segal Lock & Hardware_-_1 56 % %| 1,800 % Jan 1% Mar 
May} 10% Jan Rubber com... *}-..--.-- 44% 4% 200} 334 May| 8% Jap 
20 May!) 35% Jan | Selby Shoe Co_.........*/...... 9% 9% 100 8% May; 11 Jan 
41 May; 53 Oct Industries Inc— 
zll May| 17% Oct {| Common...........-- % % % 400 % Avg % Jan 
27 May! 36% May Convertible stock..... 5 3 3 3 200 2% June 6% Jap 
30 May! 32% Apr $5.50 prior stock ..--.. 25| 42 41% 43% 350| 35 May!) 659% Apr 
% Mar % Sept co ee 42% 43% 150| 37 May| 60 Apr 
2% May| 3 1% Mar 
1% May| 3 2% Mar 
11% Jan) 22% 8% Apr 
6% Apr 
64 Apr} 66 18% Jap 
33 June} 38% 100 Apr | 
114% Jap 
Oct} 2 11% Mar 
103% May! 113% 15% Apr 
May' 112 
1158% May| 189% Oct ee Ena lnases sondel cascmil 19 Jan| 22% Apr 
10% 1644 Apr | Simmons H’ware & Paint.*| 5 5% 5%] 1,100 1% Jani 6% June 
53% May| 72% Jan | Simpl Pattern com..1/......|----. ----.| -----. % June} 1% Apr 
53 May! 90% Jan | Simpson’s Ltd B es SRE ae Ps: Sa 9% Mar) 9% Mar 
22 May| 28% Mar | Singer Mfg Co..._... ~100| 103%} 101% 103% 210 155 Jap 
4 May 8% Jan | Singer Mtg Co 
4% June 8% Jan Amer dep rcts ORE Ee = ee 1% 2% May 
113% June} 120 Jan | Sioux City G & E7% pf 100} ------ 103 103 10] 95 105% Mar 
29% My Skinner Organ. .........6|------|----- -----] ..--.. My % Feb 
3% Be ee Be in cccedlocdnscloesse. coccel caccte %16 1% Jap 
900} 1% 234 Apr 
5 % 100} 3% 5 Ap 
20% % Apr | South Coast Corp com...1 -.....|-.--. ----- -..--- 1% 2% Jap 
9% 400} 28 Ad Jap 
1 June} 2 Jan | Southwest Pa Pipe Line.10,......|-.... -..-- _..... 21 35 Feb 
6 100} 35 47 Oct 
39 400| 27 30% Jap 
Piusburge £ tate Brig bo|“asss| ua assa| ass] aS May] shh Ott 3] 999) 3% gamed SO 
" 65%) 6 65% 650 ay Southern Colo Pow ol A_25/------ 1% M% 200 ap 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 10); |e 9 May| 14% Apr 7% preterred.......100]....../--... -----] -...-. 66 2 Ap 
b Plate Giass..25) 94%| 93% 95 1,400} 65 June} 1 Mar | South New Engl Tel...100)......|--... -----! ..-.-- 167 170% Mar 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co.1|____ | 2% 2% 1% May| 2% Oct AT. 6 J Bon wn! weaken! - mee oiith 444 6% Jap 
Plough Ine com....... A a oc 7% 7% 200] 7 pt! 11 Jan | Southern Pipe Line... 1 5%] 5% 5% 100} 4% 11% Apr 
CE Once Maccsccleccce cccnal ooccce 10 June 15 Feb | Soutnern Uniun Ga .....*|......|-.... ~-.-./ -.___- 2% 4% May 
and aeey bo! pence | ee i i Aus 1% jee ith Mi sadikobas gbacel smnndie 14 OM _—~ 
‘arcommon....5) ____ 5 200 ay pr | Southland Royalty Co...5|...--- 5% 5%] 1,200 or 
| Powdrell & Ale aes 3%| 3% 3% 700} 2% May, 4% Jan | Spalding (A G) & Bros_..1/...._. dione: otadal pies 1% 2% Mar 
Power Corp. of Camada..*| =|... swe te 4 July 8% Feb 5% ist preferred......*|.....- 8% 8% 100 8 16 Ap 
ist preferred....100) = j__ GOR es Wa wh Te. July} 81% Jan | Spanish & Gen 
Pratt & Co..... ret wreperes iste 16 May| 24% Apr Am dep rets ord reg..£1|)......|-.... --.--| -.-.-- he ‘ye Ja 
Premier Gold Mining....1). % 44 100 % May 1% Jan | Spencer Shoe Corp......*|......|-.... --..-] -...-- 1 234 Mar 
fl a ees eae eens 32 May! 42 £Mar|/ Stahi-Meyer Inc........ Te a ae ee 1% 2 Jap 
Pressed Metals of Am...1| " § 8 Ss 100} 4% May| 10  Feb/| standard at olsen: mele a apaiie “ M4 Jap 
Producers Corp of Nev..20) % % 400 % July "1 June Cap & Seai com.1/_--.._- 4 500} _3%4 16% Mar 
eeneerey > Gite B..-* eaiehid 3% 3% 500 2 May Hp = Conv preferred.......10}..___. 12% 13% 450} 12% 24 «=Mar 
ed ee 8% 8% 100 ay Standard Dredging Corp— 
Prudential [nvestors.....*| 6% 6% 7” 300| 4% May «Apr (EST ee I Sapyaee eee: eee 1 2% Feb 
aa! ee SRE Beer teh $1.60 conv TEM TEE EST Pee! he 14 
Service of Colorado Standard Invest $54 pref *|..___- . Fe i0o| 7% il Mar 
6% ist preferred....100; =|. 8 r104% May) 1 ay | Standard Ol) (Ky)...... Dio aceon 18% 18%] 1,000] 16% % Feb 
7% inant... Sasso eocesll waauns 1 june| 11334 Mar | standard Ol) (Ohio) com 25/____ _ - 31 ‘ 2 26% 41% May 
Service of $5 preferred... ..... 00| 10834] 108% 108%| 100] 100% 110 May 
$7 prior preferred...... 93%) 91 93% 5| 67 May| 106% May Pow & Lt...... 1 316 36 6=— 46] 2,550 7) i Jap 
— rare , ae 46 275 59% May class B......* 516 416 416 100 tie Jap 
Publie ServiceofOkla— {|_| {| {| | |... | Spegerred............- *| 20%) 20% 20% 100| 20 +45] Jap 
6% prior lien pref...100)  ' J. 99 110% Oct ' gtandard Producta Co...1| 9% 9% 9% 700' 6 1034 Apr 
7% prior lien pref...100)9 104% June| 1134 May Standard Silver Lead....1|_..._- 1% 1%! 1,600 tye May| 1% Oct 
Puget Sound P & L— standard Steel es Ota Tenant om iets 19 May| 40% Jap 
$5 prior preferred..... *| 93%) 88% 93%] 1,600, 58 M 93!4 Oct | Standard Tubeci B......1|.....- % 1% 100 Jap) 1% Feb 
$6 preferred. .......-- *| 31%] 28% 33 3,650| 13% May) 33 Oct Phos- 
Puget Sound Pulp & Tim *} 14 14 16 600| 11% Jan} 29 May phate & Acid Wks Inc.20|_..___/..... ...._] ..___- 15% May} 21 Feb 
Pyle-National Co com...5) =| = «ss 7% May| 10% Apr | Starrett (The) Corpvte.i|_ i i 1%] 1,600 te May} 136 Jap 
Pyrene Manufacturing..10; = |... _... J... 4% May 7% f Canada— 
~ Oets common... LER, EIN Cartes. June} 125 S yey 
eccccce 157 | 157 157 90} 142 May! 157 ad 
SS alam ages Rebar 8 May] 13 4% Feb 
Radio-Keith-Orphuem— 39% Oct 
Dh ccccce “% 1 1 1,800 “Aug 0%) Ma) 
10% 9% Apr 
2 Jap 
3% Feb 
14 4% Jap 
45 % Jap 
1% 13% Oct 
2% 13% Apr 
26% 15 Apr 
6 2 Jap 
% 40% Apr 
17 36 Jap 
6 
198) 13 Jap 
75% 9% Jap 
2% 6 Jap 
mi a 
‘x9 Jan | Taylor Distilling Co.....1)......|-..-. -....] -...-- Jap nd 
0434 July | Technicolor 7+ 9 8% 9%| 1,700) _ 84 May; 16% Feb 
0534 Texas P & L 7% pret..100|_____. hiem Sune wenbed 103 May| 114 = Mar 
16% Feb | Texon Ot! & ee a RTT SS oy erent. 32% 2 ay; 3% Oct 
14 Jan | Thew Shovel Co com....5)...__- 17% 17% 50| 12K May| 24% Apr 
12% Jan | Tilo Roofing Inc.......-. 7%| 7% 7% 500} 7. July} 15 Apr 
3% Mar | Tishman Realty & Constr *|...-- |... 22} % Jani 1% Apr 
334 Feb | Tobacco & Allied Stocks..*|..----|....- _.._-| _.___- 48% May! 59 
14 Jan | Tobacco Prod Exports...*|..____ 5% 5% 200) 3% May, 54 May 
“ Tobacco Secur Tr— 
66 Mar lst ee Bo eee 10% Mar| 10% Jap 
& Marl Def registered....... RM eae a ol oils % Apr Dt 
5 July | Todd Shipyards Corp....*| 73 73 «#74% 130} 55 May) 76 Apr 
2% Jap 
{ 
‘ 
For fontuntes see pags 2167 
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2166 New York Curb Exchange—Continued—Page 5 Oct. 12, 1940 
| Priday Bales ‘Sales 
sTOCKS Last |Week's Range be, Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 BONDS Last | Week's Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Sale of eck (Continued) Sale of Prices eek 
Par| Price |Low Hgh| Shares Low High Price |Low y: s Lew High 
Toledo Edison 6% pref 100}_..._..|..... --.--] ------ 95 May| 109 Mar | *Hanover (City) 7s_..1939|------ 25% 25%| 1,000} 11 Apr] 25% Oct 
preferred.......100)__.__- 111% 113 30| 104 May! 115 Jan | *Hanover (Prov) 6348. 1949) - _ - - - - 25 26 4,000; 12 Jan) 26 Oct 
Dev.10c]__._.-|___.- wsell saemian ‘ie Apr ‘4g Apr | Lima (City) 
% Oct %. Apr 634s stamped __... 1958} _.---- 16% 6%] ------ 5% May| 10% Apr 
% May| 1% Apr Tiniocen 1958} 12%| 11% 12%] 4,000; 8 June] 13% Mar 
2 May! 3% Feb | *Medellin 7s stamped.1951/ -- ---- 18% 10%] ------ 7% June} 15 Jan 
ie May x46 Jan | Mtge Bk of Bogota 78.1947 
78% Jan) 78% Jan *Issue of May 1927_....|.----- a eee 20 Sept] 26% Apr 
4% May| 10% Jan *Iasue of Oct 1927......| ..---- 20% 20%) 2,000} 20% Oct] 26% Mar 
20 May| 39% Feb | *Mtge Bk of Chile 66.1931, 1134; 11% 11%} 1,000) 11 June) 14% Mar 
1% May 3% Jan | Mtge Bk of BE Billcocsce $25 SD 4 eanien 13 Oct] 46% Mar 
6% May| 8 Jan ) 7a. ... 1958} _----- 14 14 6,000; 9% Jan| 16% Mar 
3% May| 6% Apr | *Rio de Janeiro 6}48.1959 6% 6% 6%| 5,000 5 June} 10% Mar 
4 May 1% Jan | *Russian Govt 6}4s8..1919 4% % 4%4| 64,000 “% Jan %~ Jan 
% May| 1 Jan WL oii cainceestindeal pips % 416) 7,000 % Oct % Feb 
1% Feb 3% Apr D Ti ccaccecs 1949} ....-- 11 11 1,000}; 11 17% Mar 
Hs: May| 13% Feb 
2% Mar 3% Feb 
64% Jan) 64% Jan 
5% Jan| 15% May 
50% May| 68 Aor | RAILR I Bank | Friday Sales | 
pr 
Un Cigar-Whelan Sts. %Q 6 §=446) 3,200 4% May! 1% OAD and INDUSTRIALS Eltg. &| Last |Weeks’ Range| for Range 
United Corp warrants....|...__. \% \% 400 % Jan % Jan BONDS Rating| Sale of Prices Week Stnce 
United Elastic Corp..-.-- | 67% 7% 7% 100} 6% Jan| 8% Feb See 4 | Price |Low High| $ Jan. 1 
United Gas Corp com....1 1% 1% 1%| 3,500 ibig May 2% Jan a> 
pref. non-v -*| 110%| 109% 111 1,000| 87% June] 113% July | Alabama Power Co— 

oO warrants....... bi6 bin ns 600 Feb ‘yg Jan I a 1946/x a 1| 107%/| 107% 108 | 14,000] 105 109 
United G & E7% pref.100}..... |... _..-- _..---| 79 May| 89 Jan  ' | emiagnes: 1961\z a 1/--.----. $106% 107 | ------ 104% 107% 
United Lt & Pow com A..* &% “is §=6©%1 «4,400 May| 1% Jan lst & ref 66..... ischial 1956|\z a 1)_--.-- S008. 107° bh ewanes 103 105% 

Common class B.....- %6| 1,400 Sept} 1% Jan lst & ref Se............ 1968\y bbbi|______| 10534 106 | 13,000} 99 106% 

$6 ist preferred....... *| 26%| 26% 27% 900| 16% May| 39 #£«Apr lst & ref 4}48.......... 1967|¥ bbb1i| 103%,| 10344 103%4| 24,000] 98% 104 
0 Ge M 27 Apr | American Gas & Elec Co.— 

1“ 75 Oct 2%e8f debs_.......... 1950)x aa 2|_____- 105% 105%4| 3,000) 104 105% 
0 3ieef debs........... 1960\x aa 2) 108%| 107% 108%| 23,000) 107% 109 
5% Feb 3%s88f debs_.......... 1970|x aa 2)_____- 109% 110%} ---. -| 108% 110 
0: 243% Feb | Am Pow & Lt deb 6s... _... 2016|y bb 4| 10224} 101% 1035%/128,000) 90% 105% 
0 1% Feb | Appalachian Elec Pow— 
7% Apr lst mtge 46_........... 1963\z a 3) 107 | 107 10714] 13,000) 10634 111% 
0: 83% Jan Debentures 4}4s......- 1948|x bbb3}_____- | ae | gg Seesee 103% 108 
46 Sept | Appalac Power Deb 6s _...2024/x bbb3)_. -- _- 126% 126%} 1,000) 121 129 
8] 7% July \% 105%| 32,000] 102% 108 
g He eb 4914| 82,000] 38% 62% 
pr 
U % Feb 15 6,000| 11 320 
71 Mar 14%! 36,000} 10 26% 
U0 6 Feb 14%| 22,000} 10 28% 
U 28% Apr 14%| 13,000] 10 28% 
35% Apr OT ge Srearr 10K 34% 
oO 2% Apr 68%| 11,000] 53 75 
U0 5% May | Atlanta Gas Lt 4%s 06 «106 5,000| 104% 108% 
U0 % Jan | Atlantic City Elec 34s... 64|t aa 3|......| 10834 10834] 10,000) 10354 110 
6 Jan | A & Sons (B F)— 
United Wall Paper oy Moy bs A pe pred be 3 s odeivice 100 100 3/000 ons 100 
ay without warrants ....1947|¥ bb 2/..--.- 1 100 3, 9 
Universal Cooler class A..*| =|. 8 ee 3% Aug| 6 Sept | Baldwin Locom Wor 

Class B........------*|.._._. RAPE LORE POTN % May| 2 Mar Convertible 6s.._.....- 1950|\t b 3) 119 | 11634 121%4| 72,000) 95 130% 
Universal Corp v t ¢.-.-1)...__. sia’, ieee nee 2% May| 6% Mar | Bell Telep of 
Universal Insurance. .... is cabos 23% 23% 150} 15 May| 24 #£=Mar Ist Se series B........-- 1957|x aa 3) 107%| 106% 107%| 55,000} 88 116 
Universal Picturescom...1) ___ __ 6% 6% 100; 4 May| 13 Mar aR 1960|t aa 3)__-._- 106% 106%| 11,000] 89% 117 
U Products Co...*| _..__| 17 17% 150| 14% May| 23% Apr ae: 1 3 “eae 150% 151%} 2,000) 138 152 
Utahb-Idaho Sugar-.-...-- 5} 61%) 1% 1% 500} 1 Aug} 2 May Birmingham Elec 434s ....1968|% bbb3)_----- 100% 101 | 61,000} 90 101 
Utah Pow & Lt $7 pref...*| 75 74 76% 450| 748% May| 77% Sept | Rirmingham Gas Se_.....- 1959|¥ bb 102 101% 102 43,000} 89 102% 
Utah Radio Products..--1).....-)...-.  - | _. 14 Feb| 1% Feb/| Broad River Pow Ss__.... 1954|y bb 3]... __- 103 103 3,000} 95 1034 
0 iquities com...100)______ “% §$ 100 4 May| 1% Jan | Canada Northern Pr 6s ...1953|\s a 2) 80 80 8134] 22,000) 65 100% 

$5.50 priority stock....1| 48 47% 48 175 June| 655% Apr | Canadian Pac Ry 66_...-.- ta 2/...--- $74 76%] ------ 63 83% 
Utility & Ind Corp com..5)____..|.....  _....] ------ % Aug t¢ Jan | Cant Power 5s ser D_..... 1957\y bb 4| 102%/ 102 10234] 13,000] 9534 10344 

Conv * 7 14% May| 2% Apr | Cant Pi cmeauid 1948|y cc 1|__._-. 32% 33 | 26,000) 25% 41 
veneet Se om re May] gi Mar) | Sie. —-—- oo o-2-2---- 1964|7 ce 1) 3254) 32% 333<) 56.000 zee s1%6 

y pr | Cant States P & L 5}4s...1953\7 76% 6% ly r 
ve Norman Mach Tooi.5 a. Mag * am §*Chic Rys 5s p Eon Zz oe ’ 43% 43% 43% 1a a son 
enes --- ay “% Jan neinnati St Ry be A ..1952\y bb 4).-...- 86 86 ‘ 
Va Pub Serv 7% pret..100 63 May! 85% Oct — omenicie 1955|\y bb 4/._.___ +88 BOM <ccsed 784% 95% 
v aD 7 May! 12 Apr | Cities Service 5s.......... 1966 ¥b 3) 83 83 83 16,000 70 84 
Vultee Alreratt Co 6% July| 9% Sept Conv deb 56.......---- 1950. yb 3) 80%, 79% 81 |163,000, 65% 82% 
Waco Aircraft 38 May! 6% Apr ure 56........-. 1958\yb 3) 80%) 80% 80%) 63,000) 66 81% 
w Baki 5 May| 10 Apr “area 1969\yb 3) 80%| 80% 80%| 25,000) 66 81% 

7 Dreterred 74 Apr! 75 Aug CitiesServ P & L 5}4s.--.-- 1952\yb 4) 89%| 8856 89%|109,000) 76% 92% 
Watt & Bond class A 3% June| 5% May sR acai anlin ta UE 1949\yb 4 89 89 ©6991 31,000| 75% 924% 

Class B.......... % July} 1% Apr | Community Pr & Lt 5s...1957|\y bb 3) 99 97% 99 | 91,000) 81 99 
Walker Mining %. July} 1% Feb | Conn Lt & Pr7sA.-...--.-- 1961/* aaa4) 128 | 126 128 3,000) 125% 135 
Wayne Knitting Mills...5 12% May| 15% May Gas El Lt & Power— 

Ww Oli Co 1% Aug’ 4 #£Jan (Balt) 34s ser N_...... 1971|% saad) 11014; 109% 11044| 11,000, 105 111% 
w Mig 1 May 2 #£Jan lst ref mtge 3eser P_____ 1969|x aaa4 109 109% 9,000) 104% 10944 
West Texas Util $6 pref..* 92 May 102 Feb | Consol Gas (Balt City)— 

West Va Coal & Coke....* 1% May; 2% Jan Gen mtge 4}48.......-- 1954|* aaa4,._._.. $1274%4 130 | ------ 12444 129% 
Western Air Ex 3% May 7% Apr | Consol Gas Util 

Western Grocer com....20 3% Oct| 6% Apr 6s ser A stamped.......1943)yb 4) 94 93% 94%! 62,000; 75 97 
Western Maryland Cont’l Gas & El 66.......1958|\y bb 4) 9214) 921% 9334|160,000] 80 94 

7% ist preferred....100 31 May! 75 Oct | Cuban Tobacco 5s......- 1944\yb 2)._.__- ee tay DR Cue 45 61% 
Western Tablet & Cudahy Packing 3%8.....1955|x @ 2| 9833| 98% 98%4| 20,000] 93 904 

Common. ........... 14 May| 17% May | Delaware El Pow 5s ....1 t bbb4)__.___ $106 10734} ------ 104 107 
Westmessiané 9% May; 11% Apr | Eastern Gas & Fuel 4s..... 1 ybb 2) 84%| 84% 85%/115,000) 74% 86 

estmoreland Inc 10 Sept] 10% Sept | Edison El Ill (Bost) 3}4s,. .1965|% saad) 107%4| 10736 1114|121,000 107% 112 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg-....1 3% May| 7% Feb/| Elec Power & Light 5s _... yb 41 86%| 83 86%|134,000) 70 87% 
Wichita Ri 64% Jan| 7% Sept | Elmira Wat Lt & RR Gs..1956\t@ 4)... 124 124 2'000| 110 124 
Williams (R C) 3% July} 73 Mar! El Paso Elec SeA......... 1950|x bbb3} 102%| 102% 102%] 5,000] 102% 106 
Ww M 2 Jan | Empire Dist El 5e........ 1952|t bbb2| 10414] 10444 10454] 8,000) 101% 1054 

lison Prod 7% May 139 Jan | Ercole Marelli Eleo Mtg— 

56% May| 9 6 Ms eeries A..........- 1953|\yb 1| 44%) 44 45 | 13,000) 23 47 
Wisconsin P & L 7% pt 100 May} 112 Apr | Erie Lighting 5e.......... 1967|\za@ 3]._.__- 10734 108 | -.---- 106% 109 
Sreumne Dos 344 May| 5% Sept | Federal Wat Serv 5}4s___-1954|7b 4)... 101% 1015¢| 4,000} 89 10234 
olverine Tube com.... 4% May 7% Jan | Finland Residential Mtge 
4% Sept} 65% Jan Banks 6e-5e stpd___.... 1961|¥ cecl]__....| 130% 48 | ---.-- 22% 57 
Woolworth (F W) Ltd— Florida Power 4s ser © ----1966|* bbb3| 105 104% 105 2,000} 984 105 
Amer dep rots 5 5 June| 12% Feb | Florida Power & Lt 5e.___- 1954|t bbb3! 104 | 10345 104%%| 52,000} 100 105 
right Hargreaves Ltd..*) = 4% 4%! 3,000| 3% June} 6% Jap | Gary Electric & Gas— 
Se ex-warr stemped_-.... 1944|y bb 3) ____. 10034 100%| 3,000) 97% 102 
Gatineau Power 3%s A...1969|t @ 2) 77 76% 79%| 38,000) 56 87% 
FOREIGN General Pub Serv 5s...--- 1963|7 5 1] 100 | 100 100° | 12,000] 94 103, 
UNICIPALITIES— Gen Pub Util 6s A..... 1956\¥ 99%| 9954 99%) 24, 
AND M u Sales *General Rayon 66 A..... 1948|¢ ccc2)}______ 165 68%| -....-| 67% 75 
BONDS for Gen Wat Wks & El Ss 1943|¥ bb 4) 100%| 100% 10014} 19,000 1 
Week Georgia Power *1967|5 @ 1] 107 | 106% 107 | 43,000) 103% 107% 
s Georgia Pow & 1978\yb 4)... 73 4673%| 9,000) 59 75 
Agricultural Mtge Bk (Col) @Gestruel 66....... a ee OT PA a, a Fe 18 18 

20-year 78....Apr 1946|-____- oe ee Boe 20% Sept] 29 Feb | Gien Alden Coal y bb 3} 77°°| 77 ~78%| 27,000] 65% 73% 

*20-year 78....Jan 1947)|_.._.. > 24 ds ieee Aug} 28% Feb | Gobel (Adolf) 4 y ecos]....- ie ae ee fe 91 
*Baden 78........... 1961}. ..... 25 25 1,000} 12 Janj 25 Oct | Grand Trunk West se &.....- 73% 73%| 4,000) 58 78 
Bogota (see Mtge of) Gr Nor Pow Se stpd i. = aa 11075, 110 | -...-. 106 §6109 

Valley 7s. ...1948)..._-. 8% 8%] 1,000 7% June] 15 Jan | Green Mount Pow ~ Si baaocsbinwe 1104% 105%} ------ 99% 105% 
Cent Bk of Grocery Store Prod PE Becwcee 56 «56 1,000} 52 63% 

*Prov Banks 6s B..1951) ------ 25 25 1,000} 14 Feb) 25 Oct | Guantanamo & West 6s... , —™ 31 31 2,000} 31 53 

*6 series A...... aa wel~----20) 86 25%! 8,000) 1244 Augi 25% Oct | Guardian Investors &s ye i} 29 29 29 7,000} 23 42% 
Danish 548......... 1955} 2534) 2534 25%] 1,000} 18 May! 62 Jan | *Hamburg Elec 7s ee, $200... .-] -----2] eowce oonce 

Ext yh 0 -<-0-- D wnaseel scncce 20 May] 49 Mar | *Hamburg E) U : 15% 22 
Danzig aterways & St 5 Ss eces)...... 120 danke weuininn 

*ixternal 6448. .... 1952). _-.- aa ee eee 6 Mari 7 Jan wae 
*German Con Munie 7s *47/| __ _ _ - - 25 26 28,000 7% May| 26 Oct 

*Secured 6s........1947/--__-- 25 27 21,000 7% May! 27 Oct 














For footnotes see page 2167. Attention ts directed to the new column in this tabulation pertaining to bank eligibility and rating of bonds. See 4. 

















































































































Volume 151 New York Curb Exchange—Concluded—Page 6 2167 
Bank Sales Bank | Friday Sales 
Eltg. & for Range Elig. &| Last |Week’s Range| for Range 
BONDS Rating Week Since BONDS Rating | Sale of Prices Week Since 
(Continued) Sees $ Jan. 1 (Concluded) See 4 | Price |Low High} § Jan.1 
Houston Lt & Pr 3s.---- xzaa 3 5,000} 106% 111% | Power Corp(Can)4%sB_..1959|/x a 2/..-... 75 76 5,000; 61 91% 
Hungarian Ital Bk 7 46...1963\)2 c A)_....-/¢.... 30 | ...---] 2... --... *Prussian Electric 6s__-.--.- 1954\z b J}_.---- eS Weal aubece 14 16 
Hygrade Food 66 A...--..-. 1949\yb 2 1,000; 64 81 Public Service Co of Colo— 

6s series B__.......---- ee eee rR eee: 66 79 Ist mtge 344s___....... 1964|x aa 2/_..--. 108% 108%| 15,000} 105% 108% 
Idaho Power 3%(s..-...--- 1967|x aa 3 8,000; 105% 109% if | See 1949|x bbb4/___... 106 % 107 13,000; 104% 107% 
Il Pr & Lt ist 6sser A....-. 1953|x bbb3 17,000; 101 107% | Public Service of N J— 

lst & ref 54s ser B....- 1954|x bbb3 9,000; 98% 107 6% perpetual certificates....jy aa 3/_..... 155% 155%} 9,000) 128 158 

lst & ref. Saser C......- 56 |x bbb3 38,000; 96% 105% | Pub Serv of Oklahoma— 

8 f deb 56%4s...May .-..-1957\y bb 3 25,000 7 101% TRE Ma docacesemece: 1966\za 4/_..... - @ ee. 104% 108 
{indiana Hydro Elec 5s -...1958\y bbb1 2,000; 93 100% Sound P & L 6368... y bb 3) 101%/ 101 102 65,000} 86 102 
Indiana Service 58.....--.- 1950\yb 2 14,000} 57 74% Ist & ref 5a ser C_____.- 1950\y bb 3) 10044| 100 100%! 20,000}; 83 100% 

Ist lien & ref 56.....--- 1963\yb 2 9,000; 56 73% Ist & ret 4340 ser D ae 1950\v¥ bb 3) 9844} 98 98%| 73,000; 81 99 
*Indianapolis Gas 5s A _...1952|z bb 1 32,000} 60 Pi) Giens Boro Gas & Elec— 

(nternational Power Sec— 534s series A______ 1952\y bb 4) 92 92 92 4,000; 80 99 

6 44s series C.........-- 1955\yb 1 15,000} 17% 43% | *Ruhr Gas Sans Se 1953\zb 1) 25 4 25 3,000; 18 25 

7s series E.........--- 1957\yb 1 9,000) 21 49% | *Ruhr Housing 644s8__._-- 1958/|z cccl}___.-- ee et 13% 25 

OT GE DP caccceccocns yb 1 4,000| 20% 47% | Safe Harbor Water 4%s_..1979|/x aa 3/_._.-- 107% 108 5,000} 105% 109% 
Interstate Power 58......- 1957\yb 4 61,000} 51% 71% | San Joaquin L & P 6s B__.1952/x aaa?2/___._. 135% 135%} 1,000| 127 136% 

Debenture 6s. .......-- y ccc2 21,000; 29 51 *Saxon Pub Wks 6s8_....- 7is ececi)...... 25 25 6,000; 12 25 
lowa-Neb L & P Se...-..-.- 1957\|y bbb4 1,000} 103 106% | *Schulte Real Est 6s_.._.- 1961)2 ce 2)_.-... 30% 31 7,000; 23 31 

GND Bin.ccecenctccce lily bbb4|______/1104 104%] ____-- 103 106% | Scripp (E W) Co 5 \s_-..-- 1943\« bbb2)_____. 102% 102%! 1,000) 100% 104 
lowa Pow & Lt 4s...... 1958|z aa 3) _____|+106%, 107 | ----_-- 106% 109% | Scullin Steel Inc 3a_____-.- 196liyb 2) 71%} 71 71%} 12,000 7 
Iisarco Hydro Elec 7s...-.-. ee ea. Lk eee. ee 29 52 Shawinigan W & P .-- za 2) 83 83 86 24,000} 64 98% 
Italian Superpower 66....-. 1963\y cc 1} 41,000; 30% 42 Ist 444s series D___..-- Ojza 2) 84%) 84% 86 20,000) 64 97% 
Jacksonville Gas — Sheridan Wyo Goal 6a.--~1967 Sg es 90 90 31,000} 87 95% 

Se stamped. ......---.. 194z\zb 3 6,000; 39 53% | Sou Carolina Pow 5s_...-.- 1957\|y bbb2/____-_- 102% 102%} 2,000) 96% 103% 

ai dickaie conpitinn le a tines 3,000} 46% 47% | Southeast P & L 6s______-. ybb 4) 111%] 111% 111%} 55,000) 102 113% 
Kansas tiec Pow 3 }4s8-.--.-- 066|\z ae 2] __._./t106 112 | __-.--. 102% 107% | Sou Calif Edison Ltd— 
Kansas Gas & E ec 68_..-.-. 2022\x a 3,000| 117 127% Ref M 3%s_-_... May 1 1960|/x aa 3/__.... 105% 105%} 28,000) 105% 110% 
Lake Sup Dist Pow 3 }4s_..1966/|x a 3,000; 104% 108% Ref M 3%s B..___ J 1°60\n aa 3)__.... 105% 105%| 1,000) 105% 110% 
*{eonard Tiets 7 }4s...---. 946\z cccl 5,000; 30 30 Sou Counties Gas 444s _...1968|" aa 3)_..__- 103% 104%/ 10,000) 103% 105% 
Long Island Ltg 6s6......- 1 x bbb3 10,000} 103% 106 Sou Indiana Ry 4s.._....- lily bb 2) 48%| 47 48%| 26,000) 37 53 
Louisiana Pow & Lt 56 ....1957\x a 4) _  |+106%107 | _.__-- 103 % 108 So’west Pow & Lt 6s____- 2022\y bb 4) 102 100 102%/ 26,000; 90 105% 
Mansfeld Min & Smelt— S'west Pub serv 6s_..... z bbb4)_____. 105% 105%} 3,000) 105 108% 

| 1941iz dd i|/_____ | +2302« «25 |] ____ee 19 23 Spalding (A G) 5e._...._- 1989\tb 2)__._.. 48 48 1,000} 40 60 

McCord Rad & Mtg— Gas & 
lt asheameecd 1948iyb 4) | 263 69 | -~----- 58% 71% 68 (stamped) ._._.__.._.1 yb 3) 71% 71 72%| 82,000} 49 74% 
Memphis Comm! Appeal— Conv 68 (stamped) ..... 1948\yb 3) 71%! 71 72 21,000| 49% 74% 
oatcennesunocce x bbb2 2,000} 99 101% Debentures 6s...._..._ yb 3) 71%) 71 72%)| 80,000) 48 74% 
Mengel Co conv 4}4s.-..-- 1947\yb 2 2,000; 81 96 Debenture 6s._..Dec 1 “ ie eee 71% 72%| 51,000; 48 74% 
ae yy) Ed 4s E...-- 1971|/z aa 2)  ____|t107% 108 | ___--- 104% 109% 68 gold debs___.._.____ 1957 yb 3) 71%\| 71% 72%! 87,000) 48 74% 

4s series G_....-..----- 1965|\x aa 2 1,000} 106 111 Standard Pow & Lt 6s _...1957 yb 3) 71% 70% 72%) 90,000 49 74% 
Middle pod Pet 6448....1945|y bb 2 5,000| 91% 100% | *Starrett Corp Inc 5s_.___ 1950 @ ccc2| 22% 22% 23 8,000 14% 24% 
Midiand Valley RR 5s8....1943\y bb 2 8,000| 51% 70 Stinnes (Hugo) Corp— 

Milw Gas Light 4}48...--- 1967|x bbb2 31,000} 98 105% *7s 2d stamped 4g__.___ 1940 @...-| 43% 43% 43%] 1,000 27 47 
Minn P & L 4446.....---- 1978|x bbb3 23,000' 98% 103% DE Gt ies ncncceadtibeleses obtuccusu 43% 44 2,000} 43% 46 

lst & ref 56..........-- 955'x bbb3 21,000 102% 107 78 2d stamped 4g_______ 2 35 37 13,000} 18 38% 
Mississippi Power 56.....- 1955 x bbb2 5,000 96 104% | *Terni Hydro EI Sigar -zi9es t* 1; 24 24 26% 21% 46 
Miss Power & Lt 58_..--- 1957 x bbb3 24,000 105 Texas Elec Service 56__.__. x bbb4 105%| 105 105% 17,000] 101% 106% 
Miss River Pow Ist 58. ...- raed zaa 2 3,000, 108% 11045 | Texas Power & Lt 5s..___ 1956|z a 2 107%/| 107 107% 13,000) 10445 108% 
Missouri Pub Serv 5s8....- 960\y bb 4 17,000 isl a 2022\y bbb2 ______ S587. 190M socsee 109 120 
Nassau & Suffolk Lig Ba--- 1045 zbb 2 1,000} 95 101 Tide Water Power 5e____. 1979|y bb 3 _____. 98%. 2,000) 88% 103% 
Nat Pow & Lt 6s A.....-- 2026\y bbb2 4,000| 109 112% | Tiets (L) see Leonard— 

Deb 5s series B.......- 2030\y bbb2 19,000} 101 107% | Twin Sry Rap Tr 6%s...1952\yb 4 60%) 60% 61 28,000} 56 69 
§*Nat Pub Serv 5s ctfs...1978|< - --- 3,000 28 §*Ulen & Co— 

Nebraska Power 4}48..-.-- 198i |x aaa2 ae 108% 111% Conv 66 4th stp__._..__ SOGEES bcimnleccode 3636 734) on ceus 6% 12% 

tt A. -compammeancd 2022\x aa 2 2,000} 120 United Elec N J 4g___.._. 1949|= aaa4| 117 117. _ 117 9,000; 114 118% 
Neisner Bros Realty 66 ....1948|x bbb3 "| 102 110 United El Service 7a__...- 1956|y bb 1) 21 20% 23%| 4,000) 20% 45% 
Nevada-Calif Elec 58. ..-.-. 1956|y bb 3 29,000} 62 83 *United 1 ~e 6}4s8_..1941|2 cecl)._____ 28 28 7,000} 16 2 
New Amsterdam --.1948|x aaa2 onccet See 3900 Pee BO 1945|t¢b J/_ LL. SOD. - cikteiuh wonddd 16 28 
N E Gas & E) Assn 56. ...- 1947\yb 4 33.000} 5& 71% | United Light & Pow 

sais ietinientigne dapat yb 4 2,000|; 52 71% ture 6s. .........1975 , 4 : 85 84% 86%! 24,000) 73 89% 

Conv deb 5e..........- yb 4 23,000} 61 71% Debenture 64s. ._.___. 1974 88%| 88% 88% 10,000) 74% 91 
New Eng Power 3(s.-.--- 1961|x aaa3 4,000} 105 110 Ist tien s cons 5ia____. 1959 : bobs pindaahis 106% 106%! 1,000 10454 110 
New Eng Pow Assn 58 ....1948|y bb 3 36,000} 8834 99% | Un Lt & Rys (Del) 644s_..1952|\y bb 3) 93%) 9244 94 [221,000 95 

inc ainumod 54\y bb 3 44,000} 93 100% | United ty Rys (Me)— 
New Orieans —_ 6e series A... 1952|s bbb3/ 118 | 118 118%} 6,000) 110 119 
stamped ...........- 1 ybb 3 3,000} 100% 103% Deb 68 series A...__._. 1973\yb 2) 82%) 82% 83%) 4,000; 72% 89 

*Income 68 series A. --.-.- 1949\y¥ bb 4) ____/t103% 105%) ____-- 97 103% | Utah Power & Light Co— 

New York Penn & lst Hien & gen 4}48_...__ 1944|x bbb3/ 100%/| 10054 100%| 5,000} 95% 101% 

*Ext 4448 stamped. .... 1950|y bbb2 68,000} 81 100% Deb 68 A........ 2022/8 bb 2] 100%/ 100 100%} 6,000) 85 101% 
N Y State E&4 G4ks ....1980/na 4 28,000) 102% 105 Va Pub Service 5% A..... 1946|y bb 3) 103%| 103% 104%] 43,000] 9914 104% 

lst mtge 3%s........-- za 4 5,000} 10444 109% lst ref 56 series B_...._- 1950\y bb 3) 104 104 104 5,000} 95 104 

STS Soa 4,000} 109 109 Deb sf 66.............1946|¥ b 3/___...] 102% 102%| 9,000) 94 102% 

N Y & Westen'r Ltg 48 _...2004/% aaas 10,000} 102 106% | Waldorf-Astoria 
ea I Rag 1954|x aa 3 1,000} 111% 115 *5e income debt. _...... 1954|z ce 2)... 5 5%| 18,000 4 10% 
Nippon Ei Pow 6}4s8_..... 1953\yb 1 30,000 65 Wash Ry & Elec 4s___.__-. 1951\t aa 4)... 930796 298. focused 107 109% 
No Amer Lt & Power— Washington Water Pow 3}48'64|t aa 2)... 108% 108%| 4,000) 107% 109% 

54s weries A__.._...... 956|\y bb 2 4,000| 94 103% | West Penn Elec Se_._.... 2030|% bbb3) 108 108 108%| 4,000} 104% 108% 
No Bost Ltg Prop 3}48...1947|« aa 4 21,000} 104 106 West Penn Traction 5Se.. 1960|z a@ 2/______ 114% 114%] 1,000) 107% 117 
Nor Cont’! Util 544s8._--.-.- yb 3 14,000} 35 49% ; West sy wy Un 68...1944|y bb 2) 57 57 = 60 13,000} 438 60 

N’ western Pub Serv 5s...1957|s bbb4 7,000} 101 106 Wheeling Co &e.....- 1941|x aaa2) | ae Se pees 103 «105 
Ogden Gas ist 5e._....... 5\y bb 2 _.___.| 107% 111% | Wise Pow & Light as Lanse 1966|% bbb3| 106% 10656 106% 16,000} 1024 107% 
Ohio Pow Ist mtge 3448.,..1968|z aa 4 12,000} 103% 109% ' §*York Rys Co 5s........ 1937|z bb 1|____ | 2,000} 90 98% 
Ohio Public Serv 4s...... za 3 16,000} 103% 109% *Stamped Se........... 1947|¥ bb 2)____ 19846 99% eaesdl 94 99% 
Okla Nat Gas 3%s B..... 55|% bbb3 1,000] 104% 109 
Okla Power & Water ta7 721908 bb 4 4,000} 10044 105 
Pacitic Gas & Elec Co— 

lst 66 series B_......... 1941/« aaa2 18,000} 106 119% 

Pacific Ltg & Pow 5s....- 1 s aaad 1,000} 107% 11 
Pacific Pow & Ltg 5s...-.- 1955|y bbb1 67,000 97% 
Park Lexington 3s_....... 1964|z ccc2 1,000} 39 43 
Penn Cent L & P 4s_..-.-. 1977|% bbb2 28,000} 9634 104 
a aictatilin tetetatineemerendl 1979|% bbb2 3,000} 101 107% 
Penn Electric 46 F......-.. 1971|x aa 7,000} 100 106 
5s series H..........-. 1962/" aa 7,000} 104% 108% 
Penn Ohio Edison— 4 
6s series A... .......... 1950|¥ bb 7,000} 10434 109% 
Deb 5s series B...... 1959|y¥ bb 5,000} 101% 108% 
Penn Pub Serv 68 C__.... 1947/|x aa 1,000} 106 108% * No par value. a Deferred delivery sales not included in year’s range. @ Ex-~- 
5e series D__.......- 1954|s aa 2) —sit3106% 108 | ____.. 105 108% | interest. nm Under the rule sales not included in year’s range. rf Cash sales not in- 
Peoples Gas L. & Coke— ne sone 91 101% cluded in year’s range. z Ex-dividend. 
4s series B..........-. 1\z 55,000 Friday’s bid and asked price. No sales transacted during current week 
4s series D............ 1961|s bbb2 26000| 95 102 s ° being 
Bonds being traded fiat. 
Phila Elec Pow 54s_...-. 1972|x aa 9,000] 110% 115 
Phila Rapid Transit 6s ....1962|y bb 7,000} 92 105 § Reported in receivership. 
*Piedm't oak os... y . 2,000 R Ris, 7 Called for redemption: 
Pittsburgh Coal 6e_.....-. so fg fe _ Ph pete % 
Pittsburab ee 94sly bb 3.000] 99 104 Northwestern Pub. Serv. 58 1957, Jan. 1, 1941 at 104. 
Pomeranian Elec 6s..... 1953|z b 4000| 13 25 ¢ Cash sales transacted during the current week and not included in weekly or 
*Portiand Gas & Coke 5s. .1940/y¥ oe $ 1,000 78 44 94 a 
pcinknhedeenh ne 11,000 : 
Potomac Edison 5s E..... 1956\n a 4  ___/t108%% 112%] _____- 106% 100% vy Under-the-rule sales transacted during the current week and not included ip 
4348 series F_.......... ea ee | RR 107% 11u% | Weekly or yearly range: 
Potrero Sug 7s stpd...... 1947|¥ ccc? 5 % No sales. 

v Deferred delivery sales transacted during the current week and not included in 
weekly or yearly range: 

No sales 

Abbreviations Used Above—*cod,” certificates of deposit; “cons,” consolidated: 
“eum,” cumulative; “conv,”’ convertible; “M,"" mortgage; “n-v."" non-voting stock; 
*vte.” voting trust ; “*wi.’* when iasued; “w w.” with warrants; *'x-v" 
without warrants 

4 Bank Eligibility and Rating Column—xz Indicates those bonds which we 
believe eligible for bank investment. 

y Indicates those bonds we believe are not bank eligible due either to rating 
status or some provision in the bond tending to make it speculative. 

= Indicates issues in default, in bankruptcy, or in process of reorganisation. 

The rating symbols in this column are based on the ratings assigned to each 
bond by the four rating agencies. The letters indicate the quality and the numeral 
mmediately following shows the number of agencies so rating the bond. In all 
ases the symbols will represent the rating given by the majority. Where all four 
gencies rate a bond differentiv, then the highest single rating is shown. 

A great majority of the issues bearing symbols ccc or lower are in default. All 

4 issues bearing ddd or lower are in default 

















Attention is directed to the new column in this tabulation pertaining to bank eligibility and rating of bonds. See note 4 above. 
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Other Stock Exchanges 





Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists 

























































































CHICAGO SECURITIES 







































































| Friday Sales isted and Unlisted 
| Last |Week’s Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 L 
| wrod | High p Low Htgh 
Fe nents : Paal H.Davis & Go 
= 60 16% 16%| 270) 12° A | 20% Apr a Davis a 
Atlantic Coast L (Conn) .50)----- - ug) Dp nei Exchan 
Sal Tram oem Yoo) as] sas i70| 08) Ss May] 30 Ape Monten opaom Telarpe 
Ist TO G@.aese-coe 65 ; ay pr 
ype “i60 cope 1163 ii? 29 108 Bent 119s Feb } ; ", an “eteominess 
406, 2668 Bu ccccceieccoss e 
$43 oto peewee 100] 1083%,| 10844 108% 11) 107% Kent 108% Oct 10 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
East’n Sugars As pref vtec 1/___._- 18 18 50| 16 May! 31% Apr 
Fidel ty & Deposit. ....- 20) 118%| 118% 120 119| 91% May 130 Jan 
Fidelity & Guar Fire. -- -16 1% S “ = May! 45 = Friday Sales | 
Finanoe Co of Am A com -5/--..-. , Jan. 1, 1940 
ere, Og e=-=- MOH | “igs Mas] bo] “ise Oe] "80 ste fae | Pre | Mtoe 
Ber Tes OB cocecccccce Noccoxe | wus 
Maryland & Pa ft coin i00 sea itil g.i6 3.15 13 1% Mar 2.15 Oct Stocks (C Par| Price |Low High\ Shares Low oe £77] 
Merch & Miners Transp. -_*)--..--- ug pr s 5 4 A 8 A 
Monon W Pen P87% pi25|____.- 28% 29 77| 26% June} 293; Mar | Avistion Corp (Del)- nn ea Hs: a St 3 ae 396 Mae on re 
M Vern-Wood M’ls com100| 1.75) 1.75 2.00 5| 45% Apr| 62 Oct Barlow & Seelig Mts A cm 5|------ 10. 610 50 8% May| 1135 Apr 
_ Preserved. « «= — ---- =e. eS &. 16) 38% June} 62 Oct! Rastian-Blessing Co com.*| 164| 16% 17 300| 12% May| 18 Jan 
New Amsterdam Casualty2; 16 16 16% 365) 1 May! 17% Apr Belden Mtg Co com iol......| 10% 10% 150 7% May| 12. May 
North Amer Oil Co com__1)-_--.-- 1.10 1.10 500} 1.00 Sept; 145 Jan} pene Radio Corp.....*|......| 5 5 300| 314 May| 6 Sept 
Northern Central Ry -..50) ------ 92. 92%) 74) 844 May) 924 Oct | Bendix Aviation com..--5| 31%| 30% 3154) 475 2445 May| 36% Apr 
1 8 Fidelity & Guar.... 2) 18%| 18% 19% 798| 14% May 23% Jap Berghott Brewing Corp Ram 8% 8% 300} 8 Sept} 11% Mar 
Western National Bank .20) -...-. 32% 32% 80' 32 sept) 37 Mar Binks Mfg C tm eae 4% «4% 100 3% May 5% Aug 
Bliss & Laughlin fas cons 6| 17%| 17% 18 200| 13% May! 23% Jan 
Balt Transit 4s flat...1975)...... 344 34%|815,000| 23° May| 3534 Apr se ne ee 18 18%| 383] 18% May| 25% Jan 
Receennces soaal” Bic oes el sees May) 40% Avr | Brach & Sons (EJ) cap-.*| 17%| 17% 17% 14% June| 22% Apr 
B 56-.------------ 975! _ 984 ae une 34 Fept | brown Fen&Wire cl A pref*|-.-.- 8% 8% 50| 8% Oct| 20 Feb 
Burd Piston Ring eom)...1 $36 356] tool 236 July] 49 Mer 
ur n com... 
Boston Stock Exchange Butier Brothers... 10 4% 5 600| 4% May| 7% Jan 
Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists cb pbell Wa an Fay 19 19 19%} 200) 1734 June} 23% Apr 
| Friday ‘ Sales See einai aa 14% 14% 50| 10% May| 19% Apr 
Last |Week's Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 | Cent uF Pub Ser $6 pref..*| 83 82% 84% 330| 71 May| 88% May 
Sale of Prices Week Central Ill Secur Corp pf.*| ------ 6% 6%) 150) 4% July| 8 Apr 
Stocks— Par| Price | Low Htgh| Shares | Htgh SS ily es 1 4% Jan % Jan 
Central&S8SW— # }s------ G 4 1,150) 
Amer Pneumatic Service Co SS” a *| 45 4444 4534) 100| 37 Sept 77 Jan 
6% non-cum pref... .. 50) ------ 1% 1 | 1% Apr Jan Prior lien pref.......-- *| 106 | 106 108% 50} 92 May) 120% Feb 
Amer B Wise cccce 161%| 161% 164%| 1,329) 144% May! 175% Mar | Central States Pow&Lt pf*| 9% 9% 11% 320, 4% May! 11% Oct 
Assoc Gas & Elec Co el A. 1 Smeal % % 12 ‘yg Jan % Jan | Chicago Corp common. ..1 wailnagins % %| 3,550) % May 1% Jan 
Bird & Son Inc-.-----..*|------ 9% 9% 110} 8 May; 12% Apr Convertible preferred. 29 29 30 | 650) 25% June| 37 Feb 
Koston & Albany... ..-.- ido aan ailated 88 88% 25| 66% May 89 Chicago Flexible § Shaft aH ieandoesdadl 69 69 | 50, 55 June!) 84 Apr 
Boston Raises Co (new); 2s 34%| 34% 35%| 2,819) 34% July; 36% Sept Chic Towel Co conv pref..*|------ 108 108 10| 93 May! 116 Apr 
Elevated 44 44% 226; 38% May| 50% Mar | Chicago Yellow Cab cap__* 9 9 9 100) 7% May! 11% Mar 
18% 19 195| 1645 May) 20% Apr | Corysier Corp common..6|-.-...| 7754 80 630/ 53% May| 91 Jan 
E Cities Service Cocom...10| 5% 5% 534) 1,300 4 Feb} 6% May 
14 1% 156) 1 July) 84 Mar | Club Alum Utensil ecm...*|------ 2% |2%| 100 2% May; 3% Mar 
1% 1% 1255 1 (Jan) 2% Jan Coleman Lmp & Stv com.*|------ 35 35 20° 30 May) 38 Apr 
6% 6% 885, 6&6 May 10% Jan | Commonwealth Edison— 
24% 2% 314 1% June) 3 May RSG ee 30%| 230% 30%) 8,700 25% May| 33 Apr 
pre 2% 2% 10; 1% Feb) 234 Jan | Consolidated Oll Corp...*|-.-.-- 5% «6% 526, 6% May| 8 Jan 
Cl C ist pref std....100) 2%| 2% 2% 236, 1% May 2% Mar | Consumers Co— | 
Class D lat pref std__100)....-.- 2% 2% 10 1% June 3% Mar v te pref part shs..._50)-.---- 3% 3%) 10) 2 may 4% Feb 
Boston Personal Prop Trts*; 12 12 12 50; 11% June) 16 Apr | Container Corp of Amer.20|) 15%| 14% 15%) 230, 10 May| 19% Apr 
Boston & Providence..100| 12%) 10% 12% 170; 10 Aug! 19% Jan Continental Steel com...*/....--| 23% 2434) 28| 18% May| 33 Apr 
Brown-Durrell Co com..-_*|------ 80c 8 85e 100 75e Sept; 1.75 Mar eS 25, 20%) 19% 21%} 283; 13% June) 24% Jap 
Calumet & Hecla........ héadew 6% 7% 1745 4% May) 8% Feb Cudahy Packg 7% cm naee pnnee | 62 65 | 30| 51 May| 72 May 
Cliff Mining Co.......- 19¢ 19¢ 50 19¢ Oct 50c Mar | Cunningham Drug Sta_2%!------ 16% 16% 100; 12 May) 19 Feb 
Copper Range. ......-. 25) 4% 4% 4% 490, 3% May, 5% Feb/| Curtis Lighting Inc com 24) ------ 2 2 50} 1% Mar| 2 #£Jan 
East Gas & Fuel Assn— Dayton Rubber Mfg com.! 11 11 | 50| 9 May!) 19% Jar 
ey ere 3 3% 110; 1% May; 3% Mar & Cocom....-... | 19% 19% 155 13% May| 23% Jan 
445% prior pret... .... 100} 5154) 51% 54%) = 192 May Sept | Dexter Co (The) oom-2--8).---- | 4, 4 | 150 4° Aug) 5% Apr 
Eitpnens 100; 33 32% 35 183) 12% May! 35% Oct | Diamond T MotCarcuw 2/|-.-----! 8% 8% 225 4% May| 10% Feb 
Eastern Mass St Ry— be Dodge Mfg Corp com....* | 12%) 12% 12%) 150} 9 May, 14 Apr 
ist preferred... ...... 100; 70 70 = 70 60| 54 May| 70 Oct | Eddy Paper Co (The) --..*)------ 16 = 16 50/ 11% May| 17% Apr 
Preferred B_...---- iisaaded 9% 9% 4 7\4 May| 1634 Jan | Elee Hovsehoid UttiCorp.6) 3%! 3% 3% 950| 3 Jan| 4% Apr 
Steamship L com.*| - .-.-- 3 3% 942; 2% Aug) 7% Apr! Elgin Natl Wateh Co...15| 28%) 28% 28% 700; 21 May, 29% Apr 
General Capital Corp....* oo 25% 25% 20) 23 May| 30% Febi| F ks Morse com._...*|..---- 38% 40% | 73 %& June| 49% Apr 
Gillette Safety EE ree 3 26) 2% 6% Mar! Four Wheel Drive Auto.10)---.--- 7% | 1,150 3% June 8 Oct 
Isle Royale Copper Co..15) 1% 1% 1K 655 1% Jan) 2 Jan | Fox (Peter) Brewing com 6 avoitn dient 17% 17% 12% Feb| 17% Oct 
Maine Central— com...... 4% 4% 4% 600 3 May 5 Apr 
Common. ..-....---- 100; 5%) 5% 6% 125, 4% July; 8% Feb | General Amer Transp cm. 5 taadee 4935 49%) 5| 35% May| 57% Jan 
5% cumul pref... ... 100} .----- 18% 18% 100| 11% June} 19 Oct | General Candy el A------ i iatatee 9% 10 | 100! 8% May| 12% Apr 
Mass Util Assocts v t c..1/-.---- 1 1 150 % Aug 2% Mar! General Finance Corp com1 235 2% 2% 400 1% May 2% Jan 
Mergenthaler Linotype. _*| - ----- 18% 19% 139| 12 May| 21% Oct! Ge Foods com.._.... _, os! 40% 41% 177| 36% May 49% Apr 
arragansettRacgAssnine} | --- --- 54 5%) 1,460; 4% Jan) 6% May | Gen Motors Corpcom..10| 48%| 484 49%) 1,550) 38 May) 56% Apr 
National Tunnel & Mines *| 24%) 2% 2% 10; 1 May; 2% Oct | General Outdoor Adv com *|.....- 44% 4% 125) 35 May| 7 Apr 
New Eng Gs & El Assn pr*|.--.--- 28 28 27 3834 Jan | Gillette Safety Razor com *|...... 3 3 155 24% 6% Apr 
ew Engiand Tel & Teil 100) 116 116 117% 310} 108 June) 137 Apr Bros Ine RS 8 ee 50 8 May! 12% Feb 
North Butte. ........ 8e 3 825 Aug 920 May | Goodyear T & Rub com..* -.---- 14% 15% 257| 12% May| 26 Apr 
Old Colony RR— Great Lakes D & D com..*|....-- 16% 17%) 1,000; 16 27% Jap 
es 100 20c 20c 2 5 19¢ Sept 60c Apr | Helleman Brewing cap...1 8 8 8%| 1,450 8 May! 10 Feb 
Pacific Milis Co........ , Ee. ll 11% 161) 7% May) 16% Apr | Hein Werner Motor Parts 3 7 7 7% 150 7 June} 10% Apr 
Pennsylvania RR...... 50; 22%5| 22 22% 678| 14% May| 24% Jan | Hibbard Spen Bart com_25) ------ 37 37 80| 34% July; 42 Mar 
Reece Button Hole Mach 10 incncigine S RM 84, 7% Aug) 9% Jan! Horders Inccom._....._. _ wares 13 13 100} 10% May| 15% Apr 
Shawmut Assn T C...... ” 9% 9% 750) 7% May, 12 Feb! Hormel & Co (Geo A) com*! ------ . 6S 100; 30 Jan| 35% Apr 
Stone & W a idemmede ° 7K 7% 8% 430 5% May, 12% Jan | Houdailie-Hershey cl B..*|..---- 12% 13 100 9 May!) 16% Aor 
Co (The)..... *; 29 28% 29% 506, 22% May| 3334 Mar! Hubbell Harvey Inccom.5| 17 17 17 50; 14 Jap} 19% Apr 
Gnion Twist Drill Co....5| 3414) 34 34% 110) 25% Jan) 35  $Oct | Hupp Motor Carcom-_--_-1/_...-- % 200 746 May} 1 Feb 
United Shoe Mach & 59%¢ 60 460' 565 May 84% Jan | [ilinols Central RR com100)-_---..- 8% 8% 120 6% May| 13% Jan 
cum pref........ 45 45 45 25| 39% June| 46 Oct | Indep Pneum Tool s t ¢..*| .----- 26 427 100; 18% May| 28 #£Apr 
Utah Metal & Tunnel Co.1-.....| 45 45 200 35¢ May, 62c Apr | Indiana Steel ai 2% 2% 100; 1% June} 3% Mar 
Waldort System........- * 64%) 6% 6% 255 5% May, 7% Oct | Inland Steel Co cap._...- 86 84% 86% 401| 66% May| 90% Jap 
Warren Bros............ *.... 1% 1% 33 % May, 1% Mar | International Harvest com®| ------ 46% 48% 249} 38% June| 62% Jan 
Boe | oeromcreds esc] ae Sia] a3 ee] SIE Sam 
op" alent” ag 3 | 
Boston & Maine RR— sai: Iron Fireman Mtg Co vt c*)....-- 1834 18%) 150) 11% June) 184 Oct 
A4%....- nto 704 72%| $7,200| 67% July; 74% Aug | Jarvis (W B) Co (new) capl|____-- 12% 12% 350, @ May) 17 Jan 
Ine mtee A 454% ...1970) a nal 19 20 | 10,000; 17% Aug) 23% Aug } Jefferson Hiectrie Co com. * SNe 18% 18% 50| 17 July| 23% Apr 
Mass St Ry— Kats Drug Co com....-- 4%| 4% 4% 350) 4 May) 6% Feb 
Series A 4}4s...... asi adie 98 98 4,000| 87 June) 98 ADF]! Kellogg Switchboard pf io 101 101 101 250! 100 Jan) 101% Sept 
Series B 5e........ SF ctecns 10044 102%! 4,600! 86 June' 101% Mar] Ky util soa pref...50)..-..-- 46 = 4 = wer 10852 = 
edeeece 100}..-..-| 101 ay 
Ker! n Ol Co com A....5 2% 2% 2% 400 2% June 3% Jan 
Chicago Stock Exchange Kingsbury Brew Co cap..1|--.--- % | (<500| 3% Jani % Mar 
Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists a ang oe com?7}-_....- 6% 6% 87, 6& May! 9 £aAor 
Friday Sales Se eee > 1% 1% 200 1% Aug 3% Apr 
Last |Week’s Range| for Range Since Jan.1,1940 | $3.50 preferred... ....- _ 17 17 60; 15% Aug) 26 Jan 
sroct— Pal Pr [iad S| Ee >| aesa uatceesere-te) oss] 6s oil] M0) 6% atm) ait Ae 
toc r Low High| Shares Low aH cap..... 4 ay 
A = — i Field com....-. °; 14 ‘a 14% 15 2,300 8% May) 15% Feb 
Dbott Laboratories com *)_..._- 57% 58 167; 60% May! 70% Jan | Merch & Mfrs Sec— ! } 
Acme Steel Co com..... 5} 47%) 47 47% 150} 34% May!) 51% Apr Di Oeniiaiédows 1) 3M) 3% «3% 500' 3% Apr) 4 Jan 
Adv. Alum Castings 5) 3.4 3% 3% 500; 2% May 4 Jan | Mickelberry’s Food com.1, 4% 4% 4%) 150) 3% Jan 4% Sept 
com..1|.-.... 10% 10% 150| 8 May! 14 _ # £2¥Feb| Middle West Corp cap...5 | 5% 6%\ 5,200| 5% May) 9% Jan 
Allied Laboratories... .... _ vex 13 13 50, 10% May| 20% Feb/| Midland Unitedconv pfAa*, 5 4% 5 | 350, 1% Mar) 6% Aug 
Allied Products com....10| 15%!) 15% 17 500. 8% May 17 Oct | Midland Util— c m , 
Allts-Chalmers Mfg. Co_.*|______ 33% 34% 120| 22% May! 41% Jan 6% prior lien... ...- RE 336 3K 50| 3% June} 6% Jan 
b pref100} ...... 93 50; 73 May| 100 Jan 7% prior lien. .....- ape 3% 3%) 50 3% June 6% Jan 
Amer Tel & Tel Co cap.100) _..___ 162 164% 615 146 May) 175% Mar| 6% preferred A---.- OO}..----| 4% _%| 100; _% Oct Jan 
Cocommon...5) 455; 455 4 555, 4 May| 7% Apr | Miller& Hart Incconvpf*| 714 735 7%| 400| 3% Jan) 8% Apr 
Equipment Cocom..1) 10 10 §=610% 250) 10 Oct| 17 May | Modine Mfg com._......*|---.-- | 24% 24%) 100, 17% May| 26 Sept 
Asbestos Mfg Co. .......1/.....- 1% «61% 250) % Jan 1% Apr | Monroe Chemical Co com *) _-.---- 1% 134! 100; 1 May 1% Apr 
Invest Co com.*|_.__._ 34% 34% 50| 30 June) 45% Mar ee SERRE ERASE | 34%) 34% 37 60, 30 July; 42% Jan 
Athey Truss Wheel cap. ..4/....__ 4% 4% 450 3% May 7 Jan | Montgomery Ward com -°| ox 40 42%4| 750) 32 May| 55% Jan 
Products com. 1 % 1 150 % Sept 1% Feb Muskegon Mot Spec A_..*'....-- 25 25 50' 20 June! 28 Mar 

















For footnotes see page 2171 
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Utah Radio ucts com1) 1% 1% 1%) 950 May 1% Jan 
Utility & Ind Corp— | | 

Convertible preferred - .7) - . - --- 1% 1%) 200; 1% May, 2% Apr 
Viking Pump Co pref. ...*| bediens 40% 40%) 10) 39% Jan) 40% Oct 

Common...........-- 25 25 25 | 100; 19 Jan) 25 Oct 
Walgreen Co com... .._- 20%! 20% 205%| 1,700) 16% May| 23% May 
Westn Union Teleg cm. iso aghabe 18% 18%) 25) 14% June; 28% Jan 
Westh'se El & Mfg com_50|.____. 107% 107%) 3) 76% June) 117% Jan 
Wieboldt Stores Inc com. .*|__._.- 6% 8 | 550} 4 May! 8 Oct 
Williams Oil-O-Matic com*).. - . . - % |= MI 50! % Aug) 1% Jan 
Wisconsin Bank shares =) Sates dha 4% 4%) 100) 3% May' 65% Feb 
Woodall Indust com.._._2)_...-- 4% 6&5 | 150 3% May| 6% Apr 
Wrigley (Wm Jr) Co éan-s| sdneas 79% 80%) 105} 72% May| 93% Apr 
Yates-Amer Machine cap-_ 5) 2% 3% 1,050 1% June 3% Apr 
Zenith Radio Corp com..*|_....- 14% 1515 | 600 8% May| 17% Apr 

Bonds— 
Commonwealth Ed 3 4s ’58'_._... 122 1 122 $5, 000 110% May 131 Apr 











Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists 


























| Mriday Sales | 
Last |Week’s Range| for | Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Sale of Prices Week | 
Stocks— Par| Price |Low High\ Shares | Low | High 
| 
ete Laundry Mach20)_.___- | 16% 16% 46) 13% June, 18 Apr 
Saree i¢ 00 i scilioed 96 96 5) 96 Oct} 97% Apr 
Ohamp Paper & Fiber____*)__ ._-- | 22% 22% 15 19% May’ 30 Apr 
Preferred __. __ bon Tb 102 102 20,5 97% July 105 Feb 
yy & Elec pref__100 105% 4) 105% “—. 125, 100 June 110 Feb 
Ail idtien a sn tah 20| 85% 85% 85%) 250| 77% June) 87 Jan 
Cincinnati sineed Ry....50| 3%| 3% 336) 998; 1% May, 3% Oct 
Cineinnati Telephone__ _ 50) | 96%; 97 %4| 73) 85% May| 100% Mar 
D 8 vie 13 3 | 55| 11% M 
epithet < ee 4%; 5%| 170 3a May| 735 .— 
| ta as * 2 1% 2 112) 1% Aug 2% Feb 
Eagle-Picher__.......-- a 87g 8% 100) 6% May 12% Jan 
Formica Insulation - - - - - - , = 21 21 10; 13% Jan) 21 Oct 
GN MOE ocees ci0sa-- "ae a 26% 27% 86| 25 May 2934 Apr 
Hatfield prior pref___...12).....-. 5 5 5} 4% Jan| 6% Mar 
Part pref_.......... 100, 8 7% =O8 30, 6 Jan| 1445 May 
Hilton-Davis-----..-.-- 1/......| 20% 20% 25, 17% July; 21 Sept 
Hobart A-....-....-.--- rrr 35 35 4; 29 June} 43 Mar 
clas daniiaietels tabbed. Ee 14 14 25; 12 Jan) 15 Feb 
ts neti awe tiles , ee’ a 32% 124; 2334 May 44 Apr 
Lunkenheimer - - . -__---- oe 20% 21 25; 16 June; 22 Jan 
Si _ 74% 74% 10, 60 Jan| 80% Apr 
Procter & Gamble - - - - - _- *| 63%| 62% 63% 302) 52% June! 71% Apr 
ee 2 en , ee 20% 20% 5) 18 Feb| 23 Apr 
Rapid Electrotype _ _ - - - _, eee 5% 5% 30, 434 May| 8% Feb 
U 8 Playing Card___-_-- Miiek << |} 32 32 63) 27% June) 39 Apr 
U 8 Printing..........- , re 1% 1% 23) 1}; May; 2% Feb 
Wurtiteer.......... a SoS 6 6 200, 6 Fept; 13 Mar 
Pi cansescsa. 100, 99 99% 100 118; 94 Oct) 109 Jan 
Unlisted— 
American Rolling Mill_.25\......| 11% 12% 130, 9% May| 17 —s Apr 
Columbia Gas... ~~. .-- * 546 5% 5% 287| 434 May! 7% Apr 
General Motors - - - _- --- OO 49 49% 941 37% May! 56% Apr 














acemencncenne 
Ohio Listed and Unlisted Secunties 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 


GILLIS (**) RUSSELL. 


Union Commerce Ballding, Cleveland 
Telephone: Query 5050 A. T. & T. CLEV. 565 & 566 























Cleveland Stock Exchange 





























| Friday Sales frwmuy oules 
Last |Week’s Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 194v Last |Week’s Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Sale of Prices Week Sale of Prices Week 
Stocks (Concluded) Par| Price |Low High\| Shares Low High Stocks (Concluded) Par| Price |Low High) Shares Low High 
Natl Cylinder Gas com_._1)__...- 10% 11% 410; 10% Oct; 11% Oct | c Cl Graphite Bronze com 1|_....-. a35\% a35% 25} 26 May, 43% Mar 
National Standard com 10) -_.---.- 27% 28% 250} 23 May! 23% Aug | Cleve Ry._.......... apap 26 27 596} 17% Jan| 36 May 
North American Car eom20) mecha | 4% 4 34! 3 Feb 5% May | Cliffs Corp com_____.___ 16%} 1 804; 12% May! 18% Apr 
Northern Ill Finance com-_* 9%) 9% 10 | 250 9% July; 12 Feb | Dow Chemical pref__..100/_..... 113% 113% 15} 112% Sept} 117 Apr 
Northwest Bancorp com_-_* 9% 9% 934) 950 7% June; 12 Jan aD: Toa Fee a3% a4} 4,392 2% Sept 4% _ Sept 
Northwest Util— at ASS BENS. 2 ccsnnseds. , SITE a32% a33 45, 22 May) 37 # Apr 
7% preferred... ..-.- Sa 15 15 20 8% May| 22% Jan ad 
Prior lien preferred. - 100) Cae 53 53 | 70; 45 June; 70 Jan | General Tire & Rubber. .25 Aboaeed ai1% all% 10} 10% May| 23% Jan 
Peabody Coal Co6% prt100! ae 43 43 50; 35 May; 43 Oct | ¢ Glidden Co com-_-......*!_.---- al4\& al4% 155} 11 May; 19% Jan 
Penn Elec Switch conv Ald) ss 13 50; 124% Sept; 15% Mar | Goodrich (BF)... _--. RiLoded a11% all% 75| 10. May| 20% Apr 
Penn RR capitai_._..-- 22%; 22 22% 860; 15 May) 24% Jan | Goodyear Tire & Rubber_*|------ a14%al5\% 28; 12% May| 24% Apr 
Peoples G Lt&Coke cap joo konmeal 35% 36 *4| 75 May; 38% Feb / Greif Bros Cooperage A_.*/____-- 44 \ 44 30| 36 June) 50 Jan 
Perfect Circle (The) Co...*| 25 25 25 100} 23% May| 29 Mar | Halle Bros com___._-...-- 5} 11%} 1146411% '65) 11 Aug} 15 Jan 
Poor & Co class B_......*|-.__-- 7% «68% 250} 5% May! 12% Jan | Harbauer Co...___.__.- *| 3%| 3% 3% fR2)} 3 |Janj 4 #£=Jan 
Steel Carcom....1| 115¢! 114% 12%) 2,850 6% May 14% Jan > 
Process Corp (The) com. -_*)-..--- 24% 2% 1 4% May 2 Oct | c Industrial Rayon com_.*}__----. a25% a26 90| ¥ 1634 May} ¥ 29 Jan 
Oats common .*)____.- 104 105 130 June} 123% Feb | ¢ Interlake Iron com_._-_- Risncad agg ag [165| ® 6% May! 12% Jan 
Pi ntissocoss an 157 ' 157 60) 141 June} 157 Oct | Interlake Steamship....- 41 41 52 May| 44 Apr 
Raythen Mfg Co pref----_5)_--..-- 34 34 100 3%; June 1 May | Kelly Isid Lime & Tr_____ *| 13 13 13 320; 12 May| 15 Jan 
Rollins Hostery Milis com 4) Liienes 5% 5% 150 1% Feb 6 Sept | Metro Pavg Brick7% prfi0o A a55 a55 5} 60 Feb| 60 , Feb 
Schwitzer Cummins cap- -1) 10%| 10 10%) 300 6 May, 10% Feb | Midland Steel Prods__.._*|_.__.. a353¢4 a35%4 50| 23% May| 40% Apr 
Sears Roebuck & Co cap-.*| -- -_-- | 79% 82%! 512) 62 May! 88 Apr | Miller Wholesale Drug---_*}-_-.---- 6% 6% 50 4% Jan 8 
Signode Steel Strap pref.30 heii enahs | 27 27 =| 30; 24 Aug! 31 Apr | Monarch Machine Tool__*|__.___ 36 36 65; 24% Jan) 47% Sept 
Common.............*).....- | 14% 14%| 150) 125§ July) 17% May 
Sivperdenn Gantinas conn _ eee cK = 50; 10% June! 16% Oct | National Acme____._ ..- aS aig alg 60| 13% Jan; 21% Apr 
Sou Bend Lathe Wks cap 5)_.---.- 29% 3034 | 400; 20% May! 31% Oct | c Natl Mal! &t Cstg com__*}__.___ wa ¥% a22% 46| 13% May| 27 Jan 
South Colo Pow A com..25)_..._- Vs vt 50) % Oct) 1% Mar | Nationa! Refining new___* 2% 2% 500 July 3% Apr 
Spiegel Inc common. --- 2) __---- | 75 7%) 100; 6&6 May; 11 Jan Prior pref 6% _...-.... .; 35 35 33} 30 June} 41% July 
St Louis Natl Stkyds cap_* | 68 | 68 70 | 50; 65 June) 80 Feb | c N Y Central RR com. _.*/__-.--_- a14\% al5\% 142 9% May| 18% Jan 
Stand Nreige— Packer Corp............ , ae 12 12 45| 9 May! 12 Sept 
Preserred............-20) ..---. 12 «612 | 100} 8 May; 14 Mar | Patterson-Sargent-- --..- *| 11%] 11M 11M) . 55) 10% 14% Mar 
Standard Oil of ind bnahenieedl 25, 24%) 2436 25% 1,233) 20% May! 28% Apr | c Republic Steel com_____ _ ee al7% a1ls% 135} 14 May| 23% Jan 
Stein (A) & Co com.-.-...- %| 12% 12% 12% 100' 10 May! 14 Jan | Richman Bros-_--_-_...--- Witeace 36 37 412} 31 May| 40% Mar 
Semiand Mess Picsaa-s 36"| ath aay| 100) abe See] ao Be 
com _5) 32% 33% ° 15% Jan) 35 Oct | Thompson Prod Inc-_ ---_- , a32% a34\% 200; 25% May| 38% Apr 
Swift International cap..15, 18%, 17% 18% 8; 1 June} 32% Feb | c Timk Roller Bear com__*|____-- a484 448% 10} 35% May| 52 Jan 
Switt See ts ontue = 19% aoe ty: 3 = 17% — i = UGE BON ioncd cs ccce 1} 2%) 2% 2% 100} 2% Aug) 5% Feb 
eecce —_—_o_r 3} i ay pr | c U S Steel com_.___....*/......| @57%% a60 366) 42 Ma J 
CEE ae ig Mage: artis See te 
ee. aad 4 June} 16% Apr | Upson-Walton_______._- a 4 4 50 4 Au 5% Jan 
Union Carb & Carbon cap*| 74 725% 75%) 359; 60% June) 88 Jan | Weinberger Drug Stores __*}_.-.-- on HY 65) 7% May 10% Jan 
United Air Lines Tr cap. _5) 18%| 16% 18% 540) 12% May! 23 Apr | White Motor. _______-- , = ai2% ai3\% 55 7% May| 14% Oct 
BR | Co com. . .20) x. é Hs, Ht} : poe are + oan = Youngstown Sht & Tube. */_...-. 033% 345% 170| 26% June} 48% Jan 
States Steel com __ | % 4 oN ay anicy tn St Door com... */_...-- a alg% : y N 
7% cum pref....... 167) ....-- 12314 123%| 142) 103% May| 124% Oct |° nae stoatesite Deltas Pdecton Bal. 
1 











Members 


Ford Building 








WATLING, LERCHEN & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Associate 
Detroit Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 


DETROIT 
Telephone: Randolph 5530 














Detroit Stock Exchange 


Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists 



































Friday) Sales 
Last |Week's Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Sale of Prices Week 
Stocks— Par| Price |Low High| Shares Low Htgh 
Allen Electric com - --- ~~ - 1 2 2 2 225 1% Feb 2% May 
Atlas Drop Forge com... .5)_..... 3% 3% 800 2% Aug $x May 
Auto City Brew com . .... | ae 18e 20¢ 225 l6e July 2tc May 
Baldwin Rubber com..-..1 6 5% OG 560 4% June 7% Apr 
Briggs Mfg com___...... * 21%; 21 21% 698; 13% May; 23% Mar 
Brown McLaren com. ...1/_...-.- 65e 65¢ 200 52c Aug 1% Feb 
Burroughs Add Machine. *|_-_- ~~~ 8 ~ 400 7% July} 12% Jan 
Consumers Steel com...-.1 60c) 60c 60¢ 100 55e July 1% Jan 
Continental Motors com..1/_....- 3% =3%| 1,420 2% May 4% Feb 
Detroit Gray Iron com. ..5)_....- 1% 1% 500 1 May 1% Apr 
Det-Michigan Stove com 1). ~~. ~~ 1% 1% 300 1% May 2% Mar 
Detroit Paper Prod com . .1 50e 50c 652¢e) 1,200 50e Oct 1% Apr 
Federal Mogul com . . .... 9 14% 14% 100; 10% May| 15% Mar 
Gar Wood Indcom ..-.. hin cines 4% 5 500 3% June 6% Apr 
General Finance com. - - . . ibesiene 2% 2% 530 1 May 2% Jan 
General Motors com - - . .10)_... .- 49% 49% 679| 37% May) 56 Apr 
Goebel Brewing com .- - . . - 1 2% 2% 2% 837 May 3M Apr 
Graham-Paigecom. -...1/...-..- 60c¢ 6le 700 50c July 1% Jan 
Hall Lamp com _._....-- «PEE 8% 8% 155 5% Feb| 13% Apr 
Hoover Ball & Bear com.10} . .---- 19 19 130| 14% May; 19 Apr 
Houdaille-Hershey B....*| 12%) 12% 12% 100 May! 16% Apr 
Hurd Lock & Mfg com...1 36¢. 36ce 6 36¢ 250 33e May 52c Jan 
Kingston Products com..1)_...-- 1% 1h 100 1 May 1% Jan 
Kinsel Drug com__...... 1 50¢e 50e 50¢ 150 35¢e Feb 60c Mar 
LaSalle Wines com. .---- ee | 1% 1% 600, 1% May) 1% Jan 
Masco Screw Prod com ...1 83e) 83e 88c¢ 750 75e July 1% Jan 
McClanahan Oil com - ...1)_.---- | 6c 17e| 702) 16¢ Sept; 27c Apr 
Michigan Sugar com - - ...* 69e 69e 69¢ 200 60c July} 1.25 Apr 
Micromatic Hone com...1/_....- s SY 650 7 #=%<Jduly| 11% Mar 
Motor Productscom.....*| 13%) 134% 13% 490 9% May! 16 Apr 
Motor Wheel com ....-.-.. 5) 16%| 16% 16% 200| 12% May| 18 Apr 
Murray Corp com__.... 10 6% 6% 6%) 1,448 4% May 8% Feb 
Packard Motor Car com ..* 3% 3% 3% 801 2% May 4% Mar 
Parke Davis com___....-. TEN, cin dce 33% 33% 316; 31% July) 44% Jan 
Parker Rust-Proofcom.245| 21 21 21 213; 18 July} 21% Jan 
Parker-Wolverine com...*| 10%; 10% 10% 125 8% Jan| 14% Apr 
Reo Motor com ......-..-. esata 1% =«#«21K 320 Aug 2 Apr 
Rickel (H W) com..-... Dibé>sea 2% 2% 100 2% May 3 Jan 
River Raison Paper com __*|_...-.. 2 2 100 1% May 2% Apr 
Seotten-Dillon com -...-. Bilesese- 20 20 277| 17% Aug! 25 Jan 
Std Tube B com ._...-.-.-- 1} 1%} 1% 1%] 1,800 1 May 1% Apr 
Timken-Det Axle com... 10) - - - - - - | 27% 28 454) 1834 May| 28% Oct 
Tivoli Brewing com -- - - - - 1 1%) 1% 1% 650 1% July 2% Apr 
United Shirt Dist com---_*)_.--_- 4% 4% 140} 2% May) 4% Mar 
United Specialties... . ..- l| 6% 6% 6%) 825 4 Jan 7% Apr 
U 8 Radiator com_-_--.-.-.- BRR ae . 2 100) 1 June) 2% Apr 
Warner Aircraft com _....1)...-.-.- 1% 1% 140 9e May 1% Jan 
Wayne Screw Prod com_.4!....-- 1% «1%! 950 1 Feb 2% Apr 





Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists 




















Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists Friday Sales 
Friday} | Sales | Last |Week’s Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
| Last |Week's Range| for | Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 Sale of Prices Week 
| Sale of Prices Week Stocks— Par\ Price |Low High\ Shares Low Htoh 
Stocks— Par Price Low High Shares | | Low ] Htgh 
| -. | ~ Atreraft Accessories... .50c 2 2 2%\ 1,275 2 July 3% May 
Airway Elec pref...... SR stecce 27 27 | 10 8% Mar 27 Oct | Bandini Petroleum Co...1 2% 2% 2% 400 2% May 4% Jan 
¢ Amer Home Prod com..1! Tr a54% a55% 8 45% May| 66% Apr | Barker Bros Corp com...* 6% 6% 6% 100 6% Oct 6% Oct 
Apex Elec Mfg pref. . - a 90 90 90 143° 85 Jan| 95 Sept | Barnhart-Morrow Cons - -1 By 10e 10¢ 1,000 10e Apr 12e Apr 
¢ Bond Stores com._.....1).....-. | «25 4 a25% 50 19 May 29% Apr | Blue Diamond Corp-...-.- 2} 1.45) 1.45 1.50) 762 1% May 3 
City Ice & Fuel......... | 9% 9% 9% 155 9% Aug, 14% Jan Bolsa Chiesa Oil A com...10 3” 1% 156) 385 1% Au 2% Mar 
485, 46 May 66 Oct Byron Jackson Co......- 13 13 100! 10% May! 14% Jan 
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Cl Cliffs Iron pref. .....- 65%| 63% 66 
Por fantnores ane nave 2171 
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The Commercial & Financial Chronicle 


Oct. 12, 1940 































































































Friday, oes | 
Last |Week’s Range or Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Me | ar Prices’ | Wet |——— Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Stocks (Concluded) Par| Price |Low Htgh| Shares Low Htgh Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales list. 
Calif Packing Corp com..*| 218%| 418% a18%| 30; 15% May! 26 Jan | Friday | Sales | 
Chrysier Cort eee FO a78% 80%! 280| 67% May) 90% Jan | Last |Week’s Range| for | Range Stnce Jan. 1, 1940 
Consolidated Ot! ----8| 5%, 05% 87} 6 May) 8 Jan) Sale | of Prices | Week | 
Consolidated Steel Corp. .* 5%| 5% 3% 945 3% May 6% Apr| Stocks— Par| Price |Low Htgh| Shares | Low High 
Preferred.....------- *| 14 14 14%! 1,160| 7 May| 15 Oct | | | | | 
District Bond Co_------ oe i ae 97; 6% June 7 June | Allegheny Ludi! Stl com_-*/__--_- 21% 22%) 180, 16 May 26% May 
Dougias Aircraft Co... -.- *| a77%| a77% a78 60| 77% Oct) 88% Apr | Ark Natl Gas Corp com_*'____-_- 2% =2%) 75) 1% May! 2% Oct 
Electrical Products Corp.4 9% 9% 9% 200 8% May) 10% Mar | Armstrong Cork Co__-_.-- . em 36 36 100) 23% May) 43% Apr 
Emsco Derrick & Equip..5 84) 8% 8%) 200! 7% May! 11 Jan | Blaw-Knox Co---.--_.---- , “SRS 8% OK) 135} 5% May| 11% Jan 
Exeter Olli Co cl A com.._1 25e) 25ce 28c) 1,200) 25ce May| 43c Jan | Byers (A M) Cocom.. -*}_.--.- 8% 9 125 6% Aug! 13% Feb 
General Motors com....10| 48%| 48% 49% 661! 38% Mar| 56 #£Apr | ColGas& ElecCo--.-..- ee 5% 5%) 30, 4% May| 7% Apr 
Gladding McBean & Co--* 5M 5% 5%! 100) 3% May 6% Apr | Copperweld Steel_--...--5)_.---- 19% 19% 1; 15% Jan) 25 Apr 
Globe Grain & Milling. .25 3 | 2 2 | 200) 5 Aug) 14% Aug | DevonianOilCo.. ----10)__---- 14 14 | 50| 12% Aug) 17% Jan 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.*| 14% 14% 14% 354) 14 June) 24% Feb | Fort Pitt Brewing ------- ee |; 1% 1%) 590; 1% Jan| 1% Apr 
Hancock Ol] CoAcom...*| 30 | 30 30 | 170) 27 May| 40 Apr | Koppers Co pref_-_---- 100; 88 | 88 90 | 26) 75 May! 1 May 
Hudson Motor Car Co___* 3% 3% 38%! 100 3% Sept 6% Mar | Lone Star Gas Co com--_* 9%! 9% 9%) 1,109 7% May| 10% May 
Lincoln Petroleum Co__10¢ 20¢ 20¢ 22¢) 3,900) 7e Jan 25c Aug | Mt Fuel Supply Co-----10)_-__-_- | 5% 6 458) 4% May! 64% May 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp..1 29%4| 2944 29% | 160} 23% June) 41% Apr | Pittsburgh Plate Glass.25) 95 | 94 95 221| 66 June) 104% Apr 
Mascot Oil Co......-.-.-.- 1 4l1c| 4lce a4le 300 39e June 60c May | Shamrock Oil & Gas com-1}-_----- 1% 1% | 500 1% May| 2% Jan 
Menasco Mtg Co.....--- 1 2%) 2% 2 4,087 1% Jan 4% May | Vanadium-Alloys Steel --_*)------ 33 33 SC 100; 28 May, 34 May 
Merchants Petroleum Co.1| @10c| al0c al0c 350 15e May 15¢ May | Victor Brewing Co--_---_-- | 10e 10e 1,200 10¢ Oct) 25e Jan 
Pacific Clay Products... .* 54\| 54% 5% 120 3% July 5% Sept | Waverly Oil Works cl A. * -.---- | 2% 2%) 75 2% Oct) 3% Apr 
Pacific Finance Corp com10| @11}4| a11}¢ all's 50 9% May| 13% Apr | Westinghouse Air Brake--*)------ 21% 22%) 94, 15% May| 28% Jan 
Pacific Gas & Eleccom..25| 28%| 28% 28%| 478) 26% May 34% Mar 
Pacific Lighting Corp com *| 439%%| 239% a397%| 110; 37% May| 49% Jan Unlisted— | 
Puget Sound Pup! & Tim.*| 14%| 14% 16_| 500} 12 Jan| 28% May | Penroad Corp v t c_-.-.-- ) 2% 2% 217 1% May 2% Oct 
Republic Petroleum com _ : 1% 1% 1% 400| 1% Sept} 2% Jan 
Rice Ranch Oil Co__--..- l4c| 4c 16c} 2,000) i4¢ Feb| 17¢ May 
B enfield O8 Corp com... 7 ae Hs, ‘ a 6 May! 8% Jan 
rts Pu + ge % ’ 7% Jan) 10% Aug S L ° Li d d U li d S *,° 
van Aeronautionl Gon..1| 436| 436 496] 135] 396 afay| 7 Apr t. Louis Listed and Unlisted Securities 
See Co Units of Pen Int....| 29'%4| 29% 29% 133; 26  May| 33% May 
—_ Cute Oil Corp....15 asi ans Rts, rs 8% May 9% Sept | 
Signa) Oil & Gas Co B....*| 42534) @ a 24% Jan) 25% Sept | E D J & C 
Solar Aircraft Co._....-.- 1 3% 3 3 625 2% May 4% Apr | DWARD . ON ES O. 
So Calif Edison Co Ltd..26| 27%) 27% 27%| 844) 23% May) 30% Apr | Established 1922 
Gi cmibbecocken 25, 47 46% 47 200} 38% May| 47 Oct | Ee 
6% p t B.--- 25-27-38 39% seis 29% . §37 27% May| 30% Jan Investment Securities 
preferred C....25 % ’ 24% Ma 29 Jan , 
coe pret A_.25 344%| 34% 34% 120 | May rts Sept Boatmen’s Bank Building, ST. LOUIS 
ae 8% 8% 9 466 7 May! 15% Jan | Members Phone 
Sranded On Co of ee 16%| 16% 17%| 2,740! 16% Oct) 26% Jan | St. Louis Stock Exchange CEntral 7600 
Sunray Oll Corp.._..__- 1 1% 1% 1% 100 1% Oct 1% Apr | Chicago Stock Exchange Postal Long Distance 
Taylor Milling Corp tre *| a8 as as 34 7% June| 10 Jan | New York Curb Exchange Associate A. T. T. Teletype STL 593 
‘ansamerica Corp. -.-_- 2 4% 4% 4%| 2,107) 4% May 7 Mar | 
Prameeouareiae Ag! 8/3) ase lax] amr I sity] tase “a 
pion of Calif.....- 25, 12%, 2%\ 2, 12 May! 17% Jan 
gh LS ape ie 1 le + Mle > line + a HE St. Louis Stock Exchange 
Vultee Aircraft Inc_._._. 1 9%, 9% 9% 390, 6% July 9% Sept Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists 
Wellington Oll Coot Del..1) 2 | . a 140; 1% Sept) 3% Jan | Friday Sales | 
n | « 
Amer Smelting & Refining.| 40%) 39 35| 35% July, 47% Jan Last | week's Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Amer Tel & Tel Co. ..100\2161% — Hales 268| 148 May! 174% Mar Sale of Prices Week 
Anaconda Copper... ...60 22 245) 19 Juiv| 31% Apr Stocks— Par| Price |Low Htgh\| Shares Low Htgh 
Armour & Co (Ill)... -- 5) a4 atts aah 50 4 June 7 Apr | 
Atehsn Topk & 8 Fe Ry100| 17 17 17 140; 15 May BS ry A 8 Aloe Co com.....-.- 20) 59 59 59 30; 48 May; 59 Oct 
Atlantic Refining Co....25| @21%| 421% a21% 30| 20% June} 22 May American Inv com......- no 12% 12% 20; 12 Oct; 14 Aug 
Aviation Corp (Del)....- 3| a4%| a4% a4% 81 4% Aug) 8% Apr 5% pref.....-.------ 50}...-.. 46 47 - 44 May| 56% Apr 
Baldwin Locomo Wksvtec_| 16%4| 16% 16% 367 13 May| 19% May | Brown Shoe com--....-- *)------ 29 029 28 May; 36% Apr 
Bendix Aviation Corp....5| 431% a3 ¥ a31\% 25) 25% June| 34% Apr Burkart Mfg com -- -.--- ro binenem 27 27 330) 1 1056 Jan} 29 May 
Bethiehem Stee! Corp....*| 80%) 78 80% 340| 68% June) 84 Apr Chic & Sou Air L pref...10)_...-.- 14 14% 175) Jan} 20 Apr 
Borg-Warner Corp... ..- 5| 218 | als als 20| 15% Aug) 24% Apr | Coca-Cola Bottling com. . "| 26 26 8626 i ee Se 
Caterpillar Tractor Co...*| a48%| 447% a49\% 100) §1 Apr! 561% Jan Collins-Morris Shoe com .1)_...-- 45c 45¢| 100) 40c Oct 2 Jan 
Cities Service Co....._. 10| a5%| a5% a5% 6 5% «Oct 6% Jan | Columbia Brew com_---- 5| a 13 13 | 30; 13 Oct; 19% Mar 
Columbia Gas & Elec....*| @5%4| a5 a5 10 4% June 7% Apr | DrPeppercom---.-_------ * 14%| 14% 14% 25, 13% July; 27 Jan 
Commercial Solvents Corp*| @9%| a9% a9% 76, 9% July) 16% Apr | Elder Mfgcom_---...--.- oe Ce 10 10 25) 9 July) 10 Aug 
Continental Motord Corp 1| 3%| 3% 3% | SFR ges anaes eine Ely & W Dry Gds 2d pf — eccses 97% 97'4| 10; 93 Feb) 1024 May 
Continental Oil Co (Del).5| 17%| 17% 17% — Raptanaparie ep iperes Emerson Elec com -- - ..--4)..---- 3 3 50) 2% Aug) 4 June 
Curtiss-Wright Corp... .- 7%| 7% 7% 330| 6% Aug! 11% Mar | Falstaff Brew com------- 1 coneee 6% 6%| 85| 6% Sept} 10% Apr 
Elec Power & Light Corp.*| a5 a5 a5 10 4% June 8 Jan | Griesedieck-W Brew com. . eee 20% 22 | 105) 20% Oct) 45 Apr 
Generali Electric Co_..... *| a344| a34% a35% 30| 27 May 40 Jan | Hussmann-Ligonier com - 5 Seto 84, 8%) 35) 8 Sept) 12% Apr 
General Foods Corp..... *| a4l a40% a41% 105} 40% 47% Feb | HuttigS& D com..----- lccccce 7% 7%! 14; 6% July 7% Oct 
Goodrich (B F) Co_..___. *| all%| ali% all% 20} 12% Sept) 20% Apr | Hyde Park Brew com.__10)..---- 44 44 | 5| 44 Oct} 58 May 
Intl Nickel Co of Canada_*| 426%| 26% a27% 59| 20% June| 38% Jan | Hydraulic Pressed Bk pti0o ewecos 1% 1%! 5) 1 Oct} 2 May 
Intl Tel & Tel Corp... __- . 2 2 2 100 2 Oct 4% Jan | International Shoe com --*|------ 30 30% | 38| 254% May| 36% Jan 
Kennecott Copper Corp._*| a29'4| a29}4 a30% 114] 24% July} 38 Apr | Key Cocom--___----...* __..-- 64% 6%! 133; 5 Oct}; 8 Apr 
Montgomery Ward & Co_*| a40%| a40% a41% 130} 39 June| 47% May | Laciede-Ch Clay Prod com*| Satine 6% 6%) 100, 4% Aug 6% Sept 
New York tral RR... 14%| 14% 14% 170 9% May| 18% Jan | Laclede Steel com ------ ee 19 19 45| 15 June} 20 Apr 
Nor American Aviation.10| 17 17 17 230; 15% Aug) 26 Apr MeQuay-Norris com - . _-. See. 37 37 =| 20| 28% May; 39% Apr 
North American Co... ._. al8%| al8% al8% 108| 16% June| 23% Apr | Mo Portld Cement com .25 ----_- 13% 13%) 180) 10 July| 14% Sept 
Packard Motor Car Co-.- 3%| 3% 3% 343} 2% May! 4 Mar | Natl Bearing Metalscom.*| 23 23033 | 62) 20 Sept) 28 Apr 
Paramount Pictures Inc..1| @6%| @6% a7\% 32 5% May 8% Apr a Candy com... .- * 7 6% 7 | 280 6% Sept; 12% Mar 
eens BE Cs....-08 a22 | a22 a22% 79| 19% July) 24% Jan| _ 2dpref...--..--..--100)---.-- 9 8 95 | 10; 85 June} 99 Feb 
Pure Oil Co._.........-- * 7 7 7 230 7 Oct 9 Jan Rice bt: Dry Gds com __-.* 4% 4% 4%) 100 3% May 6% FJan 
Radio Corp of America...*| @4%| a4% a5 19| 4% June 7 Apr eS ee 95 95 | 85) 90 July; 100 May 
Republic Steel Corp. ....*| a17%| a17% al8 127, 14% May| 23% Apr | St LouisCarcom.-..... Pikacied 4 4 | 25} 4 Oct) 5% Feb 
Seaboard Oil Co of Del...*| 79%) 79% 82% 194 11% May) 11% May | 8t L Pub Serv com cl A__1/___-.-- 1.30 1.60 61 80c June| 1.60 Oct 
Roebuck & Co..._. *| a8 a7% asz% 81| 68% June) 87% Apr — Inc pref. .100)_..-.- 38 38 2} 35 July; 41 Apr 
Socony-Vacuum O11 Co..15| @6%| a6% a6% 67 7% May| 12% Apr BS POU. « cnscscccee —— 96 96 | 7; 87% Jan, 96 Oct 
Brands Ine... __ *| 33 33 33 106 5 May 7% Jan goulliz Steel com__._..-- _ a 9% 9%) 25 5% May| 10% Oct 
Studebaker Corp........ 1} a7%| a7% a7% 50 5% May| 12% Feb Ed cinntahssadcicecnce 75e 75e 8 70e May 1 Sept 
Swift & Co............ 25| a19%| al9% a20% 113} 18 June| 23% Feb | Securities Inv pref. .--.. - ooo 99 99 10| 99 101 May 
Texas (The) ...... 25| a33%| a33% a33% 22} 38% July) 47% Apr | Sterling Atum com------- 1 7% 7 7% 55 5% Jan 9 Apr 
Tide Water Assoc Oi1 Co 10| @9%| ad% ad% 40 8% June| 11 Jan | Wagner Electric com...15| 27%4| 27 27% 109) 21% May| 30 Apr 
Union Carbide & Carbon.*| a73%| a73% a73% 15| 63% June) 82% Feb | 
United Air Lines Trans...5| 18%| 17% 18% 250| 12% May| 23% Apr Bonds— 
United Aircraft eat 5| a38%| a38% a40 148! 34 Aug 51% Apr | St Louis Car 6s extd------|------ 75 75 | $2,000; 72 July) 75% May 
U 8 Rubber Co......... 10} a20%| a19% a20\% 25; 18 Aug! 38% Feb Scullin Steel 3s... ..-.-. Ti caneed 70 70 | 1,000 67 Jan| 72% Oct 
D...- ..*| 260 a57% a60% 380; 45 May 65 Apr | 8t L Pub Serv 5s._--- 1959| 68%) 67 68 4) 7,000; 55 May| 68% Oct 
Westinghouse El & Mfg_50\a104 (al104 al04 a ae Aes a 11% 11%' 12,000 8 May’ 12% Jan 
Willys-Overland Motors __1 2 2 125 1% Mar 3% Apr 

















Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists 


























Orders solicited on Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges, which are 
open until 5:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time (2 P. M. Saturdays) 























Frida; Sales 
Last |wWeet's Range] "for, | Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 Schwabacher & Co. 
Stocks— Par| Price |Low Htgh| Shares Low Htgh Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Stores_........ _ ee 12% 12% 30 9% June} 14% Apr 111 Broadway, New York 
Bail Gi Pu rt]. 102] Hats Mie] aa] M4855 Al 138s dan Prtvace Wire to own ota in San Prando and Tos Anges 
of Pa pref..100)_..__- 9} 11 A 125 Jan 
Budd (E G) Mfg Co..-..- * 4% 4% 4% 370 ." May Jan — ap Gn ates ae Sa Seeiens and Bee & 
Budd Wheel Co......... * 5% 5% 5% 250 3% M 6% Feb —————————— 
Curtis Pub com...... * 1% 1% 1% 980 1% Sept 4% Jan 
General —~ lope "48% rt i rr}: 365 38 ms ts 
~ % M 55 A 
HornéHardart (Philjcom * (seal 118 118% 60] 111% May 19535 , 4 San Francisco Stock Exchange 
— nn ih a Hs, He, gee ise Hr ed rt: po Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists 
Natl Power & Light... __. , eae 7% 75%] 138] 554 June) 8% Apr Friday Sales 
Corp vt c..... 1 2% 2% 3 27,542 1% Mar 3 Oct Last |Week’s Range| for | Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Pennsylvania RR...... 50; 22%! 22 23 ,869| 14% May| 24% Jan Sale of Prices Weet 
Pees Pee _ eres 7 186% = = ant = wd i _ Stocks— Par| Price |Low High\| Shares Low High 
nn Traffic com -.....134|....-- ay ar 
Phila Kleoot Pe si pret. sscaliiieaieal 116 «6117 55| 112% June| 120% Jan /| Alaska Packers Assn_-__100)_..--- 65 65 50| 65 Oct; 65 Oct 
Phila Elec Pow pref -_.... 25)......| 30% 30 355| 28% June} 31% Jan Calif Natl Bank. .20/_....- 7% 7% 162 5% June 8% July 
Seote Paper............ * 1%| 41% 41% 104) 34% May! 49 #Apr| Associnsur Fundine . 10) 41 4% 4%) 1,040) 38% May 5% Mar 
Tonopah Mining ----_.... — EL \% %| 2,000 416 June % Feb | Atlas Imp Die el one 5% 5% (6S 304 3% May 7% Feb 
Transit Invest Corp... .-...}...... ag ly 322 4% Mar % Feb | Bank of Calif N A.....-. aoe 106% 108 60| 103 May} 125 Jan 
hin bebeccslscnnce % ly 365 % May| 1 Jan | Calamba Sugar com....20) 10%| 10% 10% 682) 10% Oct} 19 Mar 
United Corp com... -.--- * 1%) 1% 1% 665, 1% June} 2% Jan | Calif Packing --*| 18%] 18% 19%| 1,075) 14 May! 26% Feb 
ai TR *| 33%) 33% 34% 202| 26% June| 41% Feb | Calif Water Service onpae My 210; 24% June} 26% July 
United Gas Improve com.*; 11%) 11% 11%! 8,997/ 10 May! 15% Jan / Carson Hill Gold Mincap.1 18¢ 18¢ 18¢ 750 15e June 32e Jan 
PT thienacahooe *| 116%| 116 117% 430 107% June} 117% Feb | Central Eureka Min com.! 3% 3% 33| 2,700) 2% May) 4% Mar 
Westmoreland Inc --_-_.. Caoccces 10 10% 25 9% May! 12 Apr ' Clorox Chemical Co... ..10/.....- 206' 43% Aug’ 57 Feb 
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? 
riday Week's Range! fr Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 Cana tan ar. ets 
Pre |to ap) j d Unlisted 
Stocks (Concluded) Par| Price |Low  High| Shares 0 Listed an nliste 
4 June} 6 #£Apr 3 
Creameries of Am Inc com1)___._- fx 16%] 1708] tsic keel oe ane (Continued from page 2173) 
Crown Zelierbach com...5| 14% 14% 87%4| 357) 75% May| 95 May 
COND nu ceccdncsd *| 8734) 86% 1.30 294; 1.00 June} 3.50 Jan T nto Stock Exchange 
Di Giorgio Fruit com----i0}1.80| 1.30 1. 00] 3 Sept! 5% Jan oro 
Doernbecher Mfg Co. -...*/.____- Se 4 ” Friday Sales 
bec Co eee pee: 3% sae i 14% Moy 20% Apr Last |Week’s Range| JZ Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Emporium Capwell Corp.*|_____- 2) i May| 99% Apr Sale |_ of Prices eek Huh 
Fireman’s a 97 9534 17 54| 17 Sept = on Stocks (Concluded) Par| Price |\Low High| Shares Low 
Foster & Kleiser pref__..25).____- 17% May| 2 e 
Galland Mere Laundry __.*|_----- 4955 496| 607] 36° Mesl 66 Ate 1 “| ese asec} iaeel as gael ie ae 
Genera! Motors Corp cap10 tA | 4936 4 420| 4% May 7% Feb | Pandora-Cadillac__-__-_-_- 1\......| 4%e 4%el 1,600 2c July b+ 
Galois Gell .*|...”..] 358 2361 S.5ee) 7h0 nee 2” ae 1 de oe | Eee 770 1-80] -4:450| 101 June| 219 Jan 
Golden State Co Ltd... .*|_____. | Oct) 40 Apr | Paymaster Cons_....... F 1.70 1. ; : 
ao Oil Coat Cait: ibid] 15 Ib] 388 1446 May a” | ee i] 2:95 3.55 3.25 3.070 3.13 say) 638 den 
awailan Pine -** - 45, 33 June) 44 Feb | Pickle-Crow............ ‘ 2. . \ 
Home F&M ea tis 13 | 688} 10% July 17% Jan | Pioneer Gold ---------- 1) 1:01) 1.00 1:07] 5,600) ‘abe us| 318 San 
r  —-- ,  . eee 
Langendort Utd Bak A" ated ie ele es ee ee ~ Stee Power Corp....----.--- ol"“sack Gas: Se 700/750 Aug) 142 Jan 
Dg i SS ee ‘ June) 44 Apr Se Oe cgeenageacsaee Eline 9 9% : 
Lente Salt Co_--—-=----10)------ 33° 35%] sol ai came * | ee ee 11°" 363 5 Re Bey ih -~ 
T au een ~+> ses q fe 4 Bnd BF Ree | ire: 1 ’ 
Lyon Magns ol B-n--_* *°| F7e 77e| 7001 «Oe Jan 130 Avr | Reno Gold........----- 1|""Bide| size hse] 1.000 758 June] $655 Jen 
agnavox Co Ltd_-...2%4) ------ 10) 7 July; (9% Jan | Roche LL_............. 21 
ee (I) & Cocom....*| 8 so one oeal 12% May; 19% Apr] Royalite Oil.........-- ie m 17. 17% 65) 15 July wt Ses 
Marchant Calcul Mach. ..5 cocnne ry 2 40 470| 1.76 Jan 4% May | Russell Ind_........... ER eoaagee 10c 10c} 1,000) 7c July 20% Apr 
eed Anis Pmen cent. | “ts 4s| aeel im Ml 2 ae St Lawrence Gorp ol Az60|i6""| 15% 16 bol 4034 Oetl BI” Abr 
National Auto Fibres com 1 SE ; “4 H 1,645) 73% May| 10% Mar | St Lawrence a | 40% 40% 50| 4035 Oct ee 
Natomas Co... ___. ee Ss > 9 | 3,570, 7% June| 11 Jan a a} 2.20) 2.15 2.35 ty ie an ise Jan 
American Oil Cons10) “s "36! 1035 gune! 203 sept | oaDjABtanlo..----------1) 2.20 6c 6c , 
~_— 2614 26%|  _36| 1936 June| 2636 Sept | Sand River....~-.-. 1!"""33e| _20¢ °3Sel 31;160| _10¢ June on 
aT a ed | ere Mie Be eo tae] Sige Ses 
ntal Petroleum .-__ ‘ 3% June Se See tee nacacn~ooneno-iterers 3c 3c ‘ 
O'Connor MoffattclAA_-*| 5 21% 21% 14 164 May! 23% Feb | Shawkey Mining-......- ean: Oe a ao ae Lis Jan 
Orhan Bareneeacncannw| al “44 7AHS) ato) "9 MSY) 7% aay | hey Chant ne is) rae Tee) Sag] toe July] 18 Jan 
= 22 20--------- 4% June peat § -SAaae gl. . , 
Pasuhau, Bigs eat ------ 14° 14%] 480, 10° May si, on Leena tel “| B84 o4 8%) (7081 4 Aus] 1256 Ape 
acific Can com......*|------ 35% May| 5% Oct | Silverwoods pref._...__. 
Fae omrmeai | 6 tal Be RSES| 8 sumpecamet-==---i00/----] On 100% 80) TB, Juy| 105 Mr 
tae Ft 314 28 June ose 26 55e 
mo. E Co com..._. 25, 2834 Ht, soit eH tt, May! 3434 Apr | Siscoe Gold............- ; ase 46c 49c} 6,350 cone he a 
Sygate orferedn-a0|-*---) 305 30) Zan) 384 Map| 3104 San | Sladen Malaran--------1| 480] 96 00 20] 1360 ‘us| 4740 das 
yr 2k ARDS M Sates“ at 20¢ 
Pac Light Corp com.....*|------ 107107 100| 100. May = oe inter, | a a 2 oe go. oulk: Gaat Shen 
cmdudeacosncoentioccess 251} 3% May J we ee ee 
Pao : fe Pub Ser com__.--_-- anaes 17%, 17%) 462 16 ey) 6 oe Steel of Casiada wae. °|""7634| 7634 a. 15] 63°) May| 83°) Jan 
ferred. ---......--*|----.. § j é 1 asl 166. dom | Beemer nrte 78 ‘ 
Pacifie Tel & Tei com __i00 122% Hos Be a3! ia June} 154 Jan} Preferred. .........- ae 1.45 1.55) 3,310) "1.05 June ae oe 
Preferred........___ 100; 152 | 3632 36% 370; 28 June) 43% Feb Steen Rock iron Minea.--* “40 4c 4c} 23,600 3e July 20%e Mar 
Boge gana o|.----- | 14% 1636; 909 1236 Jan} 29% May | Straw Lake...........-- : te Meise Se gk an Dae ee 
Puget Sound P & T com_.*|------ : 3 | 100; 1.50 Apr) 4.00 Jan | Sturgeon River_-----.-_- *| 1.15] 1.05 1.15) 650) 85e July 1.02 Jan 
mast | ah ak | SA A] | Reem | (ere 
cealiieatiinns |------ Ma nepcssrocwcoroes ’ 
apeaier Ips cous I}------ | 16% Ha 170| 24% May| 3715 May | Sylvanite Goid---------- ae] din iis YY: ee ee 
ey ee 25) ------ re | 1.75, 225) 1.75 Aug| 2.75 Feb Tamblyn com.........-- 1| 3.10} 3.05 3.25) 4,225) 240 = 2.25 May 
Republic Petroleum com.1, 1.75) 7% 7%| 364] 5% May| 8% Jan| Teck Hughes........... 1} 1.15} 1.15 1.30) 270) 1.00 a 13% Mar 
Richfield Oil Corp com...*| ------| 4% 4%| 3385 3% May; 7 Apr] Texas-Canadian._._____- *| 10 10 10 25| 9% Sep lop Jan 
mem <1 oil’ di auk de mar | Fob cea] ao) iso eal sat] Se) hab de 
xl 8 ‘| May| 12% May | Toburn.__._..___.____- . r 
Shell Union Oil com... __- 1...21 sy” orl iesl ae May| 30% Mar | Toronto Morteage..7 777 50 S40c| “400 °42e| 5,300| 2530 June 1.13 Ja 
Signal Oil & Gas Co cl A_.* ------| 2254 23%| 472 21 May| 42 May | Uchi Goid............. *| 15%| 15% 16 980; 12 May 42 Mar 
Smear oss) Nl aM a) YB, ‘S436 Jan | United Fuel pret==7""50) 38 | 38” 3s | 01! 30, ume] 42 Mar 
d--.--.---.-100)------ | 34) 30, 28% Ma an | United Fuel A pref... - 6 ‘ 
80 Cal Gas Co pref ser A_28 BBi~-- sec!) “See “aeel | Fas "ou May 1534 Jan} Class B pref......... aa-""sxcl 3% 4 a ie ay. 
Southern Pacifie Co__.100 8% 5% OB | 275, 5 June) 6 Jan | United Steel-........... 11 1.25 99e 1.25) 92,956 550 Sep 17%e May 
Spring Valley Co Ltd____*/-.--.. 163 1715] 3,884) 163 Oct} 26% Jan | Upper Canada.......27- 1 Be 4c 6,600 7¢ Sept sa 
Standard Oil Co of Calif..* 16% 21 21 | , 100) 20 Sept; 3334 Feb | Vermilata Oll....-..._-- . 3.50 3.70) 1,300) 2.70 May 43% Jan 
Super Mold Corp cap... .10) -- - - - - 444 4%) 4,133) 4% May! 6% Mar| waite Amulet.......... eel Se 40% 41% 331) 2934 June 20% Feb 
‘Transamerica Corp. ..... 3 4% 4c 5e| 19,500| de Oct; 150 Jan | Walkers................ *|""]934| 18% 19% 705| 16% 7 ho Abr 
Treadwell-Yukon Corp..-1 ------ 12% 12%! 1,614| 12 May! 17% Jan Preferred........--.-- 1} Ile) 10%e Ile} 5,700 Se Oct] 112. July 
Union Of! Co of Calif....25) 124, 17% 17%| 175] 12% May, 23% Apr Wena aes ak te 105 | 105 105 1 P Oct 4c Mar 
United Air Lines Corp_-.5)------ | “93 9% 100; 7 June) 9% Sept | Western Grocers pref__ ° 1%e 1%e 500} 1%e 15 Apr 
Vultee Alreraft.......__- 1/------| 21°" 21%) 383] 21 “Oct! 30. Apr | Westflank..-- hala 9 3 16) ON ee Se a ae 
Waialua Agricultural Co_20  - ----- | 20  20%/| 830) 15 June; 22% May | Westons............. ila 93% 94 35) 76 on 2.38 Jan 
Western Pipe & Steel Co_10 ------ 1.60 1.60 100} 1.45 July) 2.90 Jan Preferred... - -.... -  eeuaeye 1.10 1.50 36) 1.00 uly| 11% Feb 
Yosemite Port Cem pf. _10)------ ’ a be =~ a x “60 - WLAES © 4 3 500 * a0 July 30e Jan 
referred_........-- 9c 9¥%e!| 3, 
Unlisted— \%) % aT% 170, 5% July) 9% Mar! wood-Cadillac__.....--- 1 eas] 6.18 6.35) 2.898| 4.70 July| 8.15 Jan 
Am Rad & St Sntry_..__- -! 94 alesse 294, 149 June| 174% Apr | Wright Hargreaves...... 20 
american Tel & Tel Go. ido a162 6 a6  Begag 2 | 500' 52c Feb 1.00 Sept July’ 101% Sept 
Amer Toll Bridge (Del) ..1 ------| 1% a22%%) 270 18% Aug! 31% Apr Bonds— 1952! 100%! 100% 10034|$19,700! 99 y — 
Anaconda Copper Min. 60/2234 334 S%| 152| 834 Sept 4.00 gan | Sa Voene.-------- Curb Section 
Anglo Nat Corp A com-_.*| --- --- | 9 y 120; 1.50 May . an _ r 
Argonaut paeeas Co... .5)------ | “a aié. | 50; 14, May! 35% Jan Toronto Stock Exchange ” ficial sales lists 
Atchison Topeka & 8 Fe100 5| a6%| a6% ab%!| 26) on = Bh ye Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from offic 
tlas Corp com. --.....- ei, ’ 5 115) ug ¥ Sales 
Aviation Corp of Bei---73 one 31% a3 ss) 50, 26% May) 35% Apr Friday Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Bendix Aviation Corp.._5 ------ “ 15 1.15) 310) 75¢ June) 2 Jan Last |Week's Range al 
Biair & Co Ine cap... - - eon te we 700) 9% May| 14% Jan Sale | of Prices | W Low Htgh 
Bunker Hil & Sullivan. “ig oe Yn: eee eee) Scere Par| Price |Low  Htgh| Shares — 
Oct une 
Canadian Pacific Ry... 25) 334) Hs | HH #00) ase Feb| 6% May eMececee 2% 2% ee 278 sept 1%e Jan 
Cities Service Co com._10 ----.- fy \% June| % Mar | Beath a : SORE eee: le ie} 1 = 5 May!) 15% Jan 
Claude Neon Lights com_ 1) i4| 8 a a” 10| 5 # Mar 8 Mar | Brett paeeenas-o-—> "<9 re. 6% % aan 65¢ May| 1.40 Mar 
Columbia River Packers. _*| - - ----| 26% 188 24 June} 32% Apr — Marconi......1|...--- 1.00 1.10 4| 3 May 8% Ap 
Cons Edison Co of N Y- -e roe eae 5% 1,185] 78% ly! 1196 Mar | Consolidated Paper_....2*| 434 376 370] °'650| _20¢ June| S5e Jan 
Consolidated Oil Corp..--*| ee. 70 7%) 150| 6% July) 11 and TRENIES . so nnn cc ccccce *|------ 27¢ 15 5| 10 Aug) 14 Jan 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.....1 -- 29 | 29 30 | 134) 25° May) 36 Jan Disher Steel pret... ...... *| iieoke 154 15% 25, 22 June} 40 Jan 
Dominguez on Co SRS *) 29 .. “ a4%} 25) 5% Aug) Sly Jan { Bridge PRS a: 28 28 1,000 30¢ June 1.05 Jan 
omaiescoce | a4% ried 4 | 41 Jan | Dominion | 50¢ 52e J Feb 
Eeossal Mianiintio ten” °| 34%) 34% 20°"| 10] 19 Oct] 25 Aus i ~. +o seaneee ee TE Sean ae Seve 1346 Jan 
SS eS “4 June 7 Apr eee,” * lege 7e ’ 31 Feb 
Idaho Macy Mins Gott -—- | 2074 2654) 310) 90% dame) 3546 Jun | Mandy Ooo -=ooooooog 098 728) soo] Tze July) 230 Ma 
1 le oecece j - | r 8) 2 Otis Selections........... ,, ES | 
iter el & Tel Co com ns “a2034| «20% «30% 105, 2496 July] 309 Mar Onloko Lake------------1] 165, 162 1.80, 1:00) “Sbe May ake May 
Kenn Copper Dp com..*| nad | _ eee }| el : i "500 ye Aug 4 
“ | 85 #May | Pend-Oreille. Kel jac Ke} i 3 Apr 
Matson Navigation Co...*| 241% a - a 1,100 re ved oe Jan Rogers Majestic A sdanedl ‘| 2 | 30-30 100 30" ‘Oa| 34° Mar 
betes: ae | 7s 65% Jan comme, Speer a Jan 
Montgomery Ward & Go-*| 4034) 4084 an: S&S May) ate Paw | rene nsre----------"9|""a3z5l asco asso! 1.808) Site seme! Oto 
Mountain City Copper. 5) --- -- - 165 165%, 290 14% July) 24% i ee 
American Aviation..1 ------ B+. ~ 25| 14% Sept) 23% Mar 
Oahu Sugar Co Ltd eap.-30 —— 3% |3%l «(eol 8 ae in oe Industrial and Public Utility monde 
DOOM... 8 |------| 27 2: une ° 
toe boy ES Co..-60|..--..| @22% san ty 237 tt May| 74% Apr Closing bid and asked quotations, Friday, Oct 
Radio Corp of America. _.*)____-- ° 5 | 135| 3 June| 5% Apr (American Dollar Prices) 
Sehumach Wall Bd com..*|-____- 6 26%) 130 18% June| 2614 Oct . 
SUNG... nocacccese *| 26% 26 27 | 416| 24 May) 40% May | pia | Ask 
So Calif Edison com..__25/_____- a. = 20% 140| 25 May! 29% Sept 
7 2. 3Sreieseeay 25) ------ 29% 29%| 330 28% May| 30% Apr 43 | 45 ||Federal Grain 6s 
54% oret...........  ~eaaEe ei 6% 150 5 May, 7% APT | anitipi P & P ctts 5e..1953 65 | 67 ||Gen Steel Wares 4348.1952 
Standard Brands Inc. --_*!__-_- 4 a75, 130) 5% May, 12% Feb | Ainerta Pac Grain 66... 1946 71%| 73% \\Gt Pap 
Sredebaker Corp com...) tH Se Si 16} 31 May 13% Mar | Algoma Steel 6s......-- . Lobe S seha Fe & Pap Ce 
t pref A_ --=- 65 Aue] 4056 May | eal ge | ag |fiane oe sone Pr & Pa 
ma, *--/ ‘epee snelenn |...” *| asses 034%; 55] 8656 Aus] 4056 Bay Bette Cel Bow 6)60.100G) 6S 1 70 8 See neces es 
Texas Corp com... ._-- 25|-..... oate anes 30, 39 June) 61% Apr 72 | 74 ||MeColl-Front Ol 434s 1949 
United Alreraft Corp cap_5|_----- rn MT 100/146 May! 2% ADT! ceigeryp Tt 70%, 72% , 
United Corp of Del... .- 1-752 +3 sie) 2,700| S5e May| 116 Jan omens £168-188 67 || Scotia Sti & Coal 3348 
Ne ea | ‘or A . ~ M ---19 
Gated tata). ) Pig oll Sy 2S S| Sao esatty |S aera oe thes 
Bros Pictures. ___5)-__-_- e 4 Jan) 9% Apr Quebec Power 
West Coast Lite Insurances! 64 6.4 Se Aug) 16e Jan Dom Steel & Coal 648 1955 " 4 
Westates Pet Co com--___1/..._.- ~ 77¢| 1,300] 75¢ June! 1.55 Jan ' Dom Tar & Chem 43s 195 4s series B 
Re 6 Rn i a agate 1|- Tel 7e a Donnacona Paper 1966] 5414 56%4|| Winnipeg 
dividend ¢ Admitted to unlisted 48. ...------------ 1951| 67 69 4-5s series A. 
* No par value. a Odd lot sales. dag le—Not included tn range tor | Famous Players 4}4s_- 4-58 series B 
@ Deferred delivery Casb Titie changed trom 
year, sbx-dividend. y Ex-rights. # Listed. In detault. { °No par value. / Fist orice» Nominal 
The Wah! Co. to Eversharp. Ine. 
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Canadian Markets 


LISTED AND UNLISTED 











Provincial and Municipal Issues 
Closing bid and asked quotations, Friday, Oct. 11 
(Americao Dollar Prices) 





1 1948 
11 





48..---- Sept 16 1952 
Mar 1 1960 


Ask 


42 
41 


86 
82 


85 
74 
74 
86 
83 


86 
90 





Bia , Ask 

100% 

101 |101% 

97% 
87 89 
93 95 
8834) 90 
83 86 

83 83% 
58 62 
59 | 63 

59 —_ 








Railway Bonds 


Closing bid and asked quotations, Friday, on, 11 
(American Doliar Prices) 





Canadian 
4s perpetual de 


151 
G....-.-- July 11 





62% 
Gissensod ose ts 15 Tod 75 
Ms Dec 


ri 
83 4 


65% 
1101% 





Bia , Ask 


72 | 73% 
70%4| 71% 
62}4| 64 





Dominion Government Guaranteed Bonds 


Closing bid and asked quotations, Friday, Oct. 11 
(American Voliar Prices) 





Canadian _ 
44s......Sept 1 1961 
4%s8.....-. June 15 1955 
4s......Feb 1 1956 
4}e...... July 1 1957 
Boseooses July 11 
Masnocsed Oct 11 

onoa cine Feb 1 1970 


Ask 
9456 





Bid | Ask 
104 |104% 
84 ooo 
80 ooo 








———— 





Montreal Stock Exchange 
Oct. 6 to Oct. 11, both teutrasive, complied from official sales lists 





Stocks— Par 


Week's Range| for 


of Prices Week 


Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 








Agnew-Surpass Shoe -- --- 
Alberta Pacific Grain A. 


Bawif (N) Grain.....--. 
Preferred 





Intl Bronze 
Int! Nickel of Canada 


Algoma Pteel.........-- 
aocenbewe io 

Asbestus Corp.........-. ° 
Brewerles.... * 











Low Hitgh| Shares 
12 12 110 
1.00 1.00 2 
10% 10% 185 
88 88 10 
17% 17% 226 
15% 15% 15 

109% 109% 5 
12% 12% 600 
0c 8=10¢ 100 
42 42 10 
155 155 92 
4% 5% 763 
27 27 5 
4% 4% 25 
14 15% 275 
13 13% 105 
5% 6 193 
96 281 

10% 10% 5 
4 4% 149 
15% 16% 125 
37% 37% 95 
s Sly 762 
17% 18% 785 
30% 31 345 
125 125 45 
22 22 5 
15 15 5 
10% 10% 132 
1.75 1.75 155 
Be 1.80 50 
s s 10 
5% 5% 845 
5% 5% 50 
39 40 388 
23% 24% 260 
88 40 

27% 29% 200 
20% 20% 65 
128 129 11 
147 148 10 
8% 9%; 1,191 
5% 5% 75 
88 8S 70 
85 85 79 
5% «(6 185 
7% =#7% 70 
20 20 15 
114% 11% 315 
ll 11k 105 
90 91 75 
1.50 1.50 10 
6% 6% 55 
8S 90 Do 
1 

4% 4% 110 
q 4 100 
4% 104 
12.75 13.00 265 
15% 15% 50) 
1 15 

25% 26 95 
1l 11% 829 
14% 15M) 1.160 
6% 6% 100 
% % 45 
36% 38%! 1,185 








Montreal Stock Exchange 


























| Friday | Sales | 
Week's Range, for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
; | Sa of Prices Week 

Stocks (Concluded) Peri Price |Low High\ Shares High 
Intl Petroleum Co Ltd_--.*| 15% 16% 450) 566 June} 24 Feb 
Preferred..........- 100 82 82 31 June} 94 Feb 
S| eee 25) 6 6 30) May 9% Mar 
Lindsay © CW pref....- 100 50 50 110 Aug Oct 
Massey-Harris........-- * 3% 3% 250 2% May 6 Jan 
pews 6 6 80) June 9% Jan 
Montreal L H & P Cons..* 29% 29%| 1,367| 25 May| 31% Feb 
Montreal Telegraph - . -.40 40 1) 40 Feb) 45 Jan 
Montreal Tramways... 100) 47 48 36, 40 June}; 56% Jan 
National Breweries. ...- 29% 29% 125, 25 June} 38 Jan 
gesccccnces 28 38% 255 33 June; 41% Mar 
Natl Stee! Car Corp 43 46 | 290| 34 June) 69 Jan 
Niagara Wire Weaving 26 90| 20 May! 32% Apr 
Noranda Mines Ltd.....- 57% 58 211; 43% July}; 77% Jan 
Ottawa Car Aircraft 9% 9% 75| 6% June| 13% Mar 
Ottawa Electric Rys 11 11% 50} 7% Jan) 11% Mar 
Ottawa L H & Pwr pref- 100 100 100 20| 90 June; 102% Jan 
PUREIENS.. catecccoscnnes 54 54 15, 50 July; 72 Mar 
Placer Development. - --- 1 10 10 10 9 Aug}; 14% Jan 
Power Corp of Canada...* s s 270) 6 May!) 11% Jan 
Price Bros & Co Ltd..... ® 13% 14 225) 9 May| 24 Jap 
Regent Knitting. ...-.-.-- . 4 25) 3 June 6 Feb 
Rolland Paper v t_....--- 13 13 25; 12 June} 19% Jan 
Saguenay Power pref..100 108 108 30' 100 May! 108 Sept 
St Lawrence Corp....-.- ° 3 3% 440; 2 May) 5% Jap 
A preferred. ......... 50 16% 16 %4| 535, 10% May) 21 Apr 
St Lawrence Flour Mills. _* ‘0 20 45| 17 Aug} 30 Jan 
St Lawrence Paper pref. 100 40 40% 705| 20 May! 52% Apr 
Shawinigan Wat & Power. 7 18 18% 841 16 May! 24% Jap 
Sher Williams of Can... 9 5) May| 15 Mar 
PROMEIEE. caccccsce iso 113 113 2) 113 126 Mar 
Simpsons pref.......- 100 98 98 30; 80 May! 103% Apr 
Southern Can Power...-- . 11 11 10; 9% June; 15 Jan 
Stee! Co of Canada...-. ad 77 77 190, 62 July} 86% Jap 
Preferred...........- 25 78 78% 165, 63 May! 83 Jan 
United Steel Corp...---- e 3% 3% 1255 2% May) 6% Jan 
Viau Biscuit ..........-- 3% % 5O| 2% Feb % Apr 
Western Grocers Ltd pt100 110 ©110 19, 106 June; 110 Jan 
EE wedrcoesccse 19 19 25, 16 May, 24% Apr 
Winnipeg Elec B..-...--- ; 1.25 1.25 12) 1.00 July 2% Jan 
Preferred....------ 1 7% 7% 65 July} 12 Apr 
[it nnastieéseneseoss ° 9 9 53 8% June; 13 Apr 
OT Pe 25 23 23 60; 21 July; 25 Apr 

Banks— 

Canadienne. ...-...-.-- 100 141 141 - 137 Aug} 164 Apr 
le on eens 100 151% 152 139 «= « Juiy| 176% Mar 
Montreal... --- onanats 100 187 188 131| 171 July) 212 Ma 
Nova Scotia. ..-.....- 100 277 279 112) 277 B11 Mar 
Se 100 160 160 135| 150 June| 199 Mar 








Montreal Curb Market 


Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from official sales lists 


























Sales | 
Week's Range| for | Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 

of Prices Week | 

Stocks— Par Low Htgh| Shares Low Htgh 

Abitibi Pow & Paper Co..* 550 75ce) 3, 390! 0.50 June 2% Apr 
6% cum pref_......- 100 3% «5K 743; 2 June} 17% Jan 
Aluminium Ltd......-..- . 115 120 385 80c June} 1.46 Apr 
Bathurst P & P Coci B...* 2% 3 255, 1% May 5 Jan 
Beauharnois Power Corp * 5 5% 548 3% May 6% Jan 
Bright & Co 6% cum prf100 90 90 22; 90 Aug; 90 Aug 
Brit Amer Oli Co Ltd....* 19 19%| 445, 15 May| 23% Jan 
Canada & Dom Sugar Co.* 28% 29 650 24 May! 35 Jap 
Canada Malting Co Ltd..* 37 37 100; 30 June) 39 Feb 
Gan North 7% cum ptd 100 99 52} 95 July! ill Feb 
Canadian a Ltd__* 1.25 1.25 350 1.10 June 2% Apr 
ET * 25% 25% 225; 22 May; 31% Apr 
Cndn aes & Dock-_...* 15% 15% 15, 14 Sept) 25% Apr 
Canadian Indu- Ltd B...* 220 20 2| 177 Aug) 235 Mar 
Cndn Intl Inv Trust Ltd__* 20c 20c 200, 10c Aug 25e May 
Cndn Marconi Co.-..-.-.- 1 1.00 1.00 100) 70c May 1.40 Apr 
Cndn Pow & Paper Inv...* 50c 8 50c 100, 50c June| 1.50 Apr 
5% cum pref.........- * 2% 2% 155 2 July 5 Apr 
Utd.... 3 3 50| 2 May 8% Jan 
7% cum pref........ 14 14 10 7% June| 33 Jan 
Catelli Food Prods Ltd... .* 10 10 115) 10 June} 18 Feb 
Consolidated Paper Corp. 4% 4%| 1,544 3% May Si Apr 
Ltd...* 1.10 1.10 400' 75c June| 3.75 Jan 
Dominion Woollens - -- - ..- 1.75 1.75 10) 1.00 May 3% Feb 
Ww - 6% 6% 45 4 May 9% Feb 
Donnacona Pap Co A* 5% 5% 75) 3% May| 10 Jan 
Donnacona Paper ci B.--. 5 5 140 3 May 8% Jan 
id Led... .5 3 3% 135, 2 June 6% Jan 
Aircraft Ltd......-. 5% 5% 200, 3% June; 10 Jan 
Ford Motor of Can A....* 17% 17% 75\ 138% July} 22% Feb 
Fraser Cos Lyd........- * 10% 11 190 6 May! 20 Jan 
Cos vot trust..... s 11% 12 270, 7% June) 21% Jan 
Goodyear T & R of Can_.* 73% 74 90' 73% Oct) 74 Oct 
Intl Utilities Corp cl A...* 6 6% 225 5 Sept! il Apr 
MacLaren Pwr & P. oe? 16% 16% 245 9 May; 22 Jan 
McColl-Fr Oil 6% em pf100 95 97 40, 82 June} 101% Apr 
Melchers Distilleries pref 10 5 5 510 3% May 6 Mar 
Mitchell (Robert) Co Ltd.* 9 10 175) 5% May| 15% Jan 
Moore Corp Ltd. ......-.-. * 44% 44% 110, 36% June; 47% Apr 
Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd..* 103 «103 65| 91 July} 111% Jan 
Provincial Transport Co-.* 5% 5% 1055 4 May 7 Feb 
So Can Pow6% cum prf 100 100% 102 35, 95 June; 112 Feb 
Wal 70c 70¢ 500, =60c 1.20 Apr 
Walker-Good & Worts(H)* 40% 41 90 29% June| 43% Fet 
$1 cum pref........... * 19% 19% 120) 16% June} 20% Feb 

| 
Beaufor Gold Mines... ..-. 1 7Ke The 500) 3%e July 13e Jan 
Cndn-Malartic Gold-.-.--. * 50ce 50c) 4,600 35¢ July 87c Jan 
Duparquet Mining...... le le 200, eo Sept; 2%c Jan 
East Malartic Mines Ltd.1 3.25 3.40 2,000) 1.95 June| 410 Jan 
Eldorado Gold Mines._-.-.1 3le 3le 100 25c June| 1.25 Jan 
Falconbridge Nickel..... * 2.70 2.70 40| 2.27 May! 5.05 Apr 
Howey Gold Mines... -... 1 27 %e 27 Ke 1,000) 27e Sept] 27%ec Sept 
Inspiration Min & Dev...1 28e 29¢ 200 18¢ Aug 45c Mar 
Lake Shore Mines....... 20% 20% 300| 15% July) 31 Jan 
Macassa Mines... -.... 3.50 3.55) 300° 2 4.80 Feb 
Mal Gold Fields____......'... | 105 1.15! 2,900’ 57e June! 1.45 Mar 








* No par value 
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Montreal Curb Market 


Toronto Stock Exchange 


























































































































Friday Sales Friday Sales 
Last |Week's Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 Last |Week’s Range| for Range Since Jan. 1, 1940 
Sale of Prices Week Sale of Prices Week 
Stocks (Concluded) Par| Price w High| Shares Low High Stocks (Continued) Par| Price |Low High| Shares Low High 
MclIntyre-Porcupine_ - - -- at tadibba 52 52 65) 43% Sept) 56% Jan | Commonwealth Petroleum* 2l1c 2le 2ile 300 16c June 30e Apr 
MeWatters Gold Mines__*|_...-- 32e 32¢ 100 25e June| 57%c Jan | Conlaurum............. *| 1.37] 1.32 1.37 700; 1.00 June; 1.98 Jan 
Pandora-Cadillac Gold__1}__._ .- 5¥%e 5c} 1,500 2c June| 10%c Jan | Consolidated Bakeries... .*)-..--.-- 14% 14% 50; 12% July) 19 Feb 
Pato Cons Gold Dredging.1)____-- 2.20 2.20) 1,000| 155 June) 265 Apr | Cons Smelters.........- 5} 38%) 38% 40 334| 28% May| 49 Jav 
Perron Gold Mines.-_...- 1.75 1.82) 4,800 1.25 June 2.11 Jan | Consumers Gas......-. 100; 160 160 160 40) 141 July} 178 Fet 
Pickle Crow Gold Mines_.1)._.--- 2.93 2.93 100} 2.46 June} 4.15 Jan | Cosmos................ Mt . Jitod 26 86636 80} 19% June} 31% Apr 
Preston-East Dome-.-.---- al 5 2.05 2.05 300} 1.40 June| 2.40 Jan | Cub Alrcraft............ | Ee 1.15 1.15 400 70¢e June| 3.75 Jan 
Red Crest Gold_.-_._.-- *| 2ié&e| 2ue Zhe 500; 1%e Aug! 8%ec Feb} Davies Petroleum....... *| 12%el 12%e  13ce} 3,200) 10%e Aug 35e Apr 
San Antonio Gold Mines_1|_.-.-- 2.22 2.22 100} 1.47 June| 2.40 Jan | Delnite...............- 1 80c 68c 80c| 3,500 60c June} 1.35 Apr 
Shawkey Gold Mining...1; 2%c| 2%c 2%e 200| 1%c June| 5%c Jan | Denison................ ee 3ue 4c} 6,000 3c Aug 8c Jan 
Sherritt-Gordon Mines...1/___--- 7le 78 %e 500 53e July 1.15 Jan | Dist Seagrams..-.......- *| 23%! 23% 24% 220} 18% May| 27% May 
Siscoe Gold Mines Ltd._.1 54c 54ce 57c| 4,050 54c Oct Se tee 5 Seen, Ln ae ccucnnedann *| 22%| 22% 23% 614 16 June} 29 Ja: 
Sladen-Malartic Mines...1)....-- 48e 49c| 2,500 20c June 6lce Jan | Dominion Bank... ... inte iss 185 187 21; 150 =July| 210 Jan 
Sullivan Cons..........1 60c 65c) 1,500 47¢c June 100 Jan | Dominion Coal pref_._.- ae 19% 19% 225} 16 May; 22% Feb 
Sylvanite Gold Mines 2.50 2.50 300} 2.00 May| 3.35 Jan | Dominion Foundry... ..-. *| 23%! 23% 24% 340} 19 May| 36% Jan 
Teck Hughes Gold____..- 3.10 3.15 400| 2.48 June| 4.15 Jan | Dominion Steel class B..25 9 8% 9% 1,180 6% June} 15% Jan 
Waite-Amulet Mines__._- 3.40 3.40 200; 2.90 June) 6. Jan | Dominion Stores. ......- a OOP 44% 4% 250 3 July 5% Jan 
Wood-Cadillac Mines_...1 10c|} 9%e 10¢c; 4,500 8c June 3le Jan | Dominion Tar_.......-- ~_ 5% 5% 80 3 June 8% Apr 
Wright-Hargreaves_..... Msanane 6.25 6.25 100} 4.80 July! 8.20 Jan | Dominion Woollens pret _20 6% 6% 7 220 3 July} 10 Aug 
4\%e 4c! 1,000 2c July| 10%c Jan 
1— 5c 5c) 3,000 3c July 8c Apr 
Dalhousie Oil Co__.._.-. ~~ 28ce 28¢ 300 24c May 40c Mar 3.25 3.40) 10,255) 1.95 June} 4.10 Jan 
Home Oli Co Ltd_....... Ol nwiiete 1.92 2.10 925 1.30 May| 3.10 Jan 13 13 50 8 May; 18% Jan 
Royalite Oil Co Ltd____-- *| 21%! 21 22 330; 18 June! 36 Jan | Eastern Theatres pref__100)__...- 100 = 100 95| 97 May; 100 Oct 
Easy Washing Mach. .-.-- we TOTES 3 3% 200 3 8 Sept 4% Mar 
Economic Investment._..25| 22 22 22% 45) 22 Sept} 29% Jan 
DOD. . atreccecdsiouns 1 34c Poe 34¢ + - ae — — 
* Son ° English Electric cl A----- *| 27 7 27 1 pt an 
Canadian Mining & Industrial Stocks oe = 4---- dll A | ku fel 6 ee 
“ Pn Gi, anc caasane*eooetar 17¢ 17 Ke} 1; 15¢ May 26c Feb 
Quoted in U. S. Funds Falconbridge... .__..- 2.72| 2.70 2.75| 2.675| 176 June| 600 Apr 
Famous Players.........*/..--.-- 20 20 20; 20 Oct} 23% Jan 
Fanny Farmer. ........ 1} 26%] 26 26% 435) 20% June 0 Mar 
NI ACDONALD & BUNTING Federal-Kirkland.......- i| ~ 4el  4¢ 4%e| 8,400] 1%e July] 6%e Apr 
Firestone Pete... ...-- Dtsoedes. 5c 5c] 2,000) 5%c May; 8%c Jan 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange Tiees Ry aS PER 12 a % on s is — ase ~~ 
ord A..... aibecmbein Wes 6% 17% wy aD 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. FOE A-----0nnonenene- » Ha A ore Tepe] on SS ee ee 
HEAD OFFICE, 2010 Royal Bank Butiding, Toronto, Canada Gatineau Power........ *| 11%] 11% 11K 40} 10 July; 16% Feb 
Gatineau Power pref... 100) -~-~--.-- 89 90 20| 79 Jul: 97 Feb 
5%% pref......---. Si isecés _™ _* R rm oo 3 zs 
General Steel Wares. . .-. Fl casess 2 uly pr 
Toronto Stock Exchange Gillies Lake............ 1 4c st 4 jae 3.008 3 pe July = = 
.6t t. both inclusive, compiled fr ficial God's Lake... .... mnanone *| 35¢ 5e =36c ’ ay ap 
Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, bo . P from official sales lists yA. cera gS ui a i| desl 18 183¢e] 2,000 fh 
Friday Sales Golden Gate_........-.. | PREG 10\%e 3 15¢}"65,900) 7e Jum 22e Jap 
Last |Week’s Range| for | Range Since Jan.1, 1940 | Gold Eagle............- "WEG ae 6%e 7c| 2,500 uly 26¢ Jan 
Sale of Prices Week GORE. doe ticiconéen _ Spt 73 73% 20! 58 June} 87 Jan 
Stocks— Par\ Price |Low High\ Shares Low Htgh Goodyear pref.........50| 54 54 54 7, 51% July! 57% Feb 
Graham Bousquet... .--.. | ee 1M¥e le} 2,000 le June} 34%ec May 
QR cc cccvecssececes ° 55c¢ 55e 475e| 4,475 50c June} 2.50 Apr | Gunnar._._............ 1 40c 40%c| 1,450 31%e June 64c Jan 
6% preferred......- 100 4 3% 5%! 1,627 2 June} 17% Jan | Gypsum_.____. * 3% «43% 25 2% May 5% Mar 
AGO GOR - ane ne-sséinw’ *| 4¥ce| 4c 4c 500 3e June 6c Mar | Halliwell__.______ Me Ic| 8,200 Me Oct] 3%e Feb 
Alberta Pacific Grain. -_-.*|------ 1.75 1.75 108 75c July} 2.87 Apr | Hamilton Bridge 5 5% 423 3 July 8% Apr 
Preferred. -.........-100)-.-.-.- 29% 29% 40; 20 July Jan | Hamilton Cotton pref_.. 30) ------ 36 0=—s 36 59| 34 May| 38% Mar 
Aidermac Copper... .....- *| 14¥%c!| 14%c 15%e| 4,200 10¢ July 38e Jan | Hallnor.__............. 1} 5.50| 5.50 5.50 110 5.00 July} 1.75 Feb 
Algoma Steel. .......-.-- Gocacee 11 11 20 7% June} 16% Apr] Hard Rock ............ } 90c 90 95c/; 6,160 655¢ May i4- Jap 
Amm Gold-.--.--...---- 1} le; lke lke 500 le Sept} 6c Jan | Harker..........._...- 1| 4k%e| 4%e 4%e] 2,000 3c Aug 10c Jan 
Angio Canadian........ * 56c 56c¢ 60c| 2,800 4lc June} 103 Jan | Hinde & Dauch...._.... _ anaes 11 ll 240 7% June| 16 Jan 
Anglo-Huronian..._...-- _, Seep 1.90 2.00) 1,150) 1.40 Aug} 3.00 Jan | Hollinger Consolidated...6| 13 12% 13 1,330) 9% June} 15 Jan 
Arntfleld.......-.....-- a 5e 5c; 2,500 4c July 17¢ Jan | Home Ot) Co........--- 1.94) 1.87 2.11) 7,740) 1.30 May| 310 Jan 
Biicsntntpnencscches | ee 3u%e 3%el 1,500 2c Aug 7e Apr | Homestead.........---- 1 3c 3¢ ©=._ 3e}_-—«3,000| 1% e June} 7%e Feb 
Astoria Quebec. --------- 1 5e 3c 5c} 7,000 2¢ June Ge Oct | Howey ......cccccccee- OE 26c 27c| 3,100) 21%e July} 40%e Jan 
Aunor Gold Mines__.... 1} 1.78) 1.73 1.85) 7,012) 9le June} 268 Jan | Hudson Bay..........-.. *| 25)4| 25 25% 400; 19% May) 34 Jan 
Bagamac............-.- Bl eccece 8c 8c} 1,000 3c June} 10%c Jan | Imperial Bank... ...- RRA 195 197 16; 150 July; 220 Feb 
Bankfield.-.-.........-..- 1|------ 7e 7c 1,266 Se July 28¢ Jan | Imperial Oil Co... .... *| I ll 11%| 1,734 8% June! 15% Jan 
Bank of Montreal-._.. og OL 188 188 37| 170 July; 211 Mar | Imperial Tobacco ord...$5| 14 14 14 35) 12 June| 16% Apr 
Bank of Toronto-.--.- a 225 226 20; 200 July) 268 Feb Preferred.........-.-. Oe odesine 7% 7% 100 6% Jan 8 July 
Base Metals ........-. od Pe 10c 10 %e| 3,200 7e July 33e Jan | Inspiration........._... 1 28¢e 25c 28c| 1,600 17¢ June 4le Apr 
Bathurst Power A______- _, 12 12% 551 7 May| 15% Apr | Int Metal A............ dpe 9% 10 270| 5& May! 15% Jan 
CR edhe bnscsence= Heicoss 3 3 100 2% June 5 Jan Preferred........--  adenthdvas 105 =106 156, 90 June! 114 Apr 
Bear Exploration... ..... Biececee 6 6 1,000; 2%c July! 9&e July | Int Milling pref._____. | ee 114 (114 5| 111% May) 116 Bept 
Beattie Gold___...___.-- 1} 93e 93c 93e 100 70c July}; 1.19 Feb | Internationa) Nickei____. *| 37 36% 39 852| 27% May! 47 Jap 
Beatty class A_..._.___. ee 4 4 20 3 Sept 5 Apr | International Petroieum_.*| 15%| 15% 16%! 1,595) 12% June! 24 Fer 
lst preferred. _.._._- ae 99% 99% 85; 90 July) 102 Jan | Jack Waite............. 1| 28%e 25¢ 28 %e| 15,000 17¢ May 27¢ Apr 
2d preferred... .___- 100)..-.-.| 96 96 11} 90 Mar 96 Oe © et ob heecneuecchan Th hae 2c 2k%e 1,000) 1%e Aug 5e Jan 
Beaubarnols..........- * 5% 5% 5M 158 2% May Oi BT ins deooccedeeson a at 2%e 4c; 8,028) lke Aug 19¢ Jan 
ll Telephone Co... _- 100; 1 155 156% 160| 130 July) 169 Mar] Kerr-Addison........... 1} 2.85) 2.73 2.95] 16,833) 1.20 June| 295 Oct 
Bidgood Kirkland...._-.. 1 13¢ 13¢ 15%c| 83,316 10c July) 52%e Apr] Kirkland Lake.......... 1 93c 92¢ 94 Ke ,200 70e June| 1 Jan 
Wt ME akcosccseces Bisé<ooe 4c 4%e 4e Sept l4c Jan | Lake Shore............- 1} 20% % 21% 532| 156% July} 32 Jan 
Blue Ribbon..........-- Eee 7 7 10 5 July O15 ADO , LAMBS G. ccesccacsesOenes<s 5.00 5.15 350) 4.75 June) 7.25 Jar 
Blue Ribbon pref....... ReGen 36 37 50| 34 Aug! 42 Apr | Lapa Cadillac..........1| 5c) 5%c 6c} 5,900 5e July| 22%e Jan 
WET, ccatndipecscenes | oe 5%c 7e| 20,400} 3c June! 11%ec Jan | Laura Secord (new) 3 10% 11% 276, 9 June; 13 Jap 
Gralorne......... , FL * 10% 10% 10% 720 7.40 June; 11.00 May 1 1%e 1%e| 1,000 le May| 5c Apr 
Brantford Cordage pref.25| 20 20 21 49| 19 Jan) 21 Oct 47c 5le} 11,800 4le June 88e Jan 
autre 4 ee 4% 5% 711 3% June; 10% Apr 2.10 2.27) 1,945 1.71 May 3.40 Jap 
Brewers & Distillers... 5 4% 4% 5 560 3 May 5% Apr 26% 27 400| 20% May| 28% Jan 
British American Oil... *| 18%) 18% 19% 780| 14% May| 23% Jan 25% 25% 245| 20 May rx: | Jan 
Brit Col Power class A_..*|..--.-.- 29 29 15} 23% Aug} 30 Mar } , 3.40 3.60) 4,030) 2.26 June) 475 Feb 
British Columbia Pow B-__*}) ------ 1% 1% 45 1% Oct 3% Apr | MeL Cochshutt......... 1 2.50| 2.43 2.57| 7,625 1.00 June 2.59 Oct 
Broulan-Poreupine--... .- 1| 70%c| 66c 73c| 71,200| 28¢ May| 73¢ Oct | Madsen Red Lake... ._. 1} 44%c| 44%c 46c) 19,245) 20%e July; 620 Jan 
SG Gi onasasncccces *| §6ile lle 12%c| 9,800| 6ke June) 19%e Jan; Malartic Gold ___._.... 1} 1.07) 1.04 1.15) 15,350 54c June| 145 Mar 
Buffalo-Ankerite........ Jiecaaed 4.65 4.80) 500| 2.75 July; 8. Jan | Manitoba & Eastern... .- Slacncce “%e 60K ye July} 1%c Apr 
Buffalo-Canadian.__.._. e's 1\e 2e| 3,500!) 1l4e Oct] 4c Feb | Maple Leaf Milling.....- Wideman 3 3%!) 1,045 1% Jily 5% Jap 
Building Products... -.- _, ae 15 15 125) 12 June} 17% Jan | Maple Leaf Milling pref. .*|------ 6 6 25 3% May 9% Jan 
 _. . _—=aague _; 2e ic! 1,000) le June} 3%c Apr | Massey-H er eae * 3% 3% 3% 320 2% July 6% Jan 
Caigary & Edmonton....*| 1.51) 1.50 1.65 2,050) 1.00 June) 2.39 Jan Preferred........_.. Be cwcted 33% 35 145} 25 July) 59% Jap 
GO Mitiodnsnsens | eee 22c 22¢; 1,500) 18¢e June Gre” Bae | SERGE. ck dococccccece ao 5% 5% 80 56 June 9% Feb 
Canada Bread.....___.- _, 3 3 25) 1% July 5% Jan | McColl pref.........- BOD) <coc-- 97% 97% 10; 80 June} 101 Apr 
Canada Bread class B...50' 45 | 40% 45 15| 40 Oct; 58 Feb | McDougall-Segur.....-.. Fi conce 8c 8e 500 5 May| 14% Jan 
Canada Cement....- aa ee | 67 oe 165, 3 June| 8% Jan| Melntyre.............. 5| 52 | 52 52 455| 37% July} 58 Jan 
are FOR oscese | 94% 95 10| 78 June) 99 ae © es 1 1.03 1.01 1.09; 8,600 85e June 147 Jan 
Canada Malting......_- *| 37 | 37 37% 230| 29% June) 39% Apri! MeVittie..............- isons 7e 8ce| 2,400 4c June} 15%c Jap 
Canada Packers__..____. _ eer 88 89 65| 65 June! 104% Apr | McWatters Gold_....... Wiatcas 30c 30c) 3,500 20¢ June 580 Jap 
Can Permanent Mtge__ 100) --- - -- | 131 135 | 12} 117 July! 150 Mar] Mercury Mills.......... _, fees 7 7% 75 & June| 12% Apr 
Canada Steamships-.___. -- *| 3%) 3% 4h) 155| 2% June) 8% Mar/| Mining Corp....-. ---- aot 80¢ 80c 900; 40c July; 1.33 Jan 
Canada hips pref.50| 15% 15% 16 37) 9% June) 21% Apr} Model Oils_.._....____- | GG: 18¢ 18¢e} 1,000 18¢ Oct 30e Jan 
Canada Wire class B-__--- /<_ 18% 18% 25} 15 June; 24 Oe | DENSE. Kabdtaccwoscnss i 55e 55e 8 55e 700} 37Ke July} 93%c Jan 
Canadian Brewertles____. , eae | 1.25 1.30| 230) 1.05 Aug| 2.75 Apr | Moore Corp...........-. *| 44%| 44% 44% 276| 34% June} 48 Apr 
Cndn Bk of Commerce _100 __---- | 151 154 | 21| 135 June} 178 Feb | Morris-Kirkland---.-...-.- 1} 2%c] 2%c 3c} 7,500 2e July 8c Jan 
Canadian Canners _, 7 7% 35} 6 July) 10% Feb | Murphy......-........- 1} 1%e| 1%e 1%e| 7,000 le Aug) 2%c Apr 
20} 18%] 18 19 | 105} 17 July; 22 Feb National Grocers_.....-- *| 4% 4% 5 275, 4% Sept; 8% Mar 
*| 10%) 10 % 11 | 1555 7% May 14 Feb  * epee 20| 25 25 25 70| 22 July} 26% Mar 
Can Car & Foundry o| 8%| 8% 8% 45, 5% June) 16% Jan | National Steel Car | 130| 35 June| 69 Jap 
25; 17% 17% 18%) 425) 12% May) Jan | Naybob 35,900 12c July} 37%¢ Jan 
Canadian Celanese *| 30%) 30% 31% 260| 20 May! 37% Feb | Newbec___..._-.....__- 1,500 le June} 4%c Apr 
Prefe  _aa 1256 125 | 25| 104 May| 125 Oct | Nipissing 300 85e June 140 Jan 
Canadian Se lisnations 15 15% 115 9% July, 32 Jan | Noranda Mines 584| 43 July! 78% Jap 
Cndn Indust Alcohol A___*)___.-- | 190 2.00 200 1.65 May; 3.62 Jan | Nordon Oil 1,900} 3%e Oct 7c Feb 
Cc Malartic... ~~ ~ eee | 46¢ 5Oc| 1,781; 32¢ July} 85e Jan | Norgold 1,000 2c Aug! 6%ec Apr 
O F Ru. ccdncdenssecee 255 5% 5 5%) 716) 4 May) 8% Mar | Northern Canada 1,000 30¢ June 59c Sept 
Canadian Wallpaper cl B_*)__---- 8 8 15 7 Oct; 13 May | O’Brien 200 50c June| 1.81 Jan 
Canadian Wineries -__-____ *| 4% 4% 4% 420| 3% Sept) 5% Sept! Okalta Oils 1,800 60c June} 1.35 Apr 
Og ae ee | 2.15 2.20) 1,900) 1.65 June} 2.67 Apr | Omega.........---...-- 4,200; tlle June) 34c Jan 
Castie-Tretheway...._.- | ake 60c 60c 3,000 56c Aug) 75¢ Jan | Ontario Loan +. 8| 106 May! 112 Jan 
Central Patricia__......- 1 1.92 1.91 1.95) 1,075 1.45 May! 2.55 Jan! Oro Plata_.............*| 38e 26c 4ie 16,528) 17e July 6le Feb 
Central Porcupine. _____- 1| 6%e 5%e  7e| 10,600 Aug! 4c Jan | Palcalta Otls._.........- _, Bie Bees 5\%e  G6el 2,700! 2%e June 7e Oct 
Chesterville... .......... 1 97¢ 96c 1.04 31,250 4le June 1.05 Jan | Page-Hersey Tubes...... a 102 102% 50| 90 July; 111 Jan 
PRESS _ —_— l6e i16e) 1,150 15e Aug! 58e Jax | Pamour Porcupine._.. - *;| 1.25) 1.22 1.40) 5,542! 80c June| 2.35 Jap 
anes i jsiniionsonees i 66c 60c 69c 20,2 ot July; ave Jan © Ne ear value 
utt Plow__._- 2 at em 6% 6% 155 % May “4% Jan : alue. 
spt omaep 25¢ 25¢ 1,500' 15¢ May! 33¢ Apr (Concluded on page 2171) 
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Quotations on Over-the-Counter Securities—Friday Oct. 11 








New York City Bonds 


























Ptd ‘sk Ptd Ask 
12%s July 15 1969...--- 94 95'<\|a4%s Mar 1 1964...... 118%|119% 
fe Jan 1 1977-....- 974) 9814|\a448 Apr 1 1966-..... 118% |119% 
a3s June 1 1980____-- 974%\ 97% \\a44e Apr 16 1972...... 119% |120\% 
130 July 1 1976..---- 101 (1024 ||a4 448 June F weees 11934 |120%4 
430 May 1 1964....-- 107% 108% ||a4Ke Feb 15 1976..._.- 120411214 
13%8 Nov 1 1954....-- 107 '4'108'4|\a4%e Jan 1 1977-..-.- 12054|121% 
13% Mar 1 1960.....- 106 4|10714||a4%e Nov 16 1978.....- 121 4|122\ 
134s Jan 16 1976.....- 1054 106'4|\a4%e Mar 1 1981...._- 122 |123 
a4a May 1 1957...-.- 112% 113%|\a4%e May 1 1957.....- 118%|119% 
a4a Nov 1 1968.....- 112% 113%||a4%s Nov 1 1957.....- 119 {1 
149 May 1 1959...-.- 113% 114% |a4%e Mar 1 1963_.....- 121% |122% 
448 May 1 1977....-- 115% 116% \\a4%e June 1 1965.....- 122 |123 
ais Oct 1 1980...... 116 117 jade July 1 1967.....- 12244 |123% 
1448 Bept 1 1960...... 11734|118%4 a4 Dee 15 1971...... 1234112414 
a4%s Mar 1 1962.....- 118/119 \|a4 48 Dee g Ree 126 44/127 4 

New York State Bonds 

Bid , Ask Bid | Ask 
OS 1976 ..cccccaveccescass 62.00 tess 1||} World War Bonus— 
fl pees; 2.10) less 1|| 4448 April 1941 to 1949_| B1.00) ... 
Canal & Highway— or 1° Improvement— 





6s Jan & Mar 1964to0'71| 62.20) ...|| 48 Mar & Sept 1958 to 67, 136 








Chicago & San Francisco Banks 


Par; Bid | Ask Par| Pid Ask 
—. National Bank | Farris Trust & Savings.100' 280 (290 
i a eas 100} 185 /|198 Northern Trust Co....100) 487 /|500 


Bank & Trust.._..33 1-3) 814, 83% SAN FRANCISCO— 
First National.....-..- 100 232 (229 ''BkofAmerNT&SA12%' 36%! 38% 








New York Bank Stocks 





Par; Bid , Ask 











Bank of Manhattan Co.10| 15 | 16}4||National Bronx Bank.“80| 40 | 45 
Bank of Yorktown. _66 2-3) 40 .-|| National City......-- 12 3336 27 
Bensonhurst National_..50| 85 |100 ||National Safety Bank. 12 10%, 12% 
GO, .cnamineesons 13.55) 30%) 32\4||Penn Exchange-.......- 10; 10 12 
Commercial National..100| 167 |173 ||Peopies National._..._. 50| 47 ie . 
| Public National_____- 17%| 28%) 30% 
Fifth Avenue........- 650 
First National of N 772100 1700 |1740 ||Sterling Nat Bank & Tr 26 | 28 
Merchants Bank_____- 100' 120 |130 
















































































































































































































dighway Imp 4340 Sept ‘63 145 .--||Canal Imp 48 J&J '60 to '67| 136 es N York T Co 
- mp ap oe aoe 
Can & High Imp 454s 1965' 142 ~7"||Barge C T 4% Jan11945.! 113%! __. ew ror rust mpanies 
= Par Bid 
Bank of New York....100 315 323 
Public Authority Bonds Bank of New York... 3 a 
Bid ; Ask Bid | Ask Bronx County new..-.. 35 19 
California Toll Bridze— Port of New York— Brookiyn..........-- 100 by % 7935, 
San Francisco Oakiand— Genera! & Refunding— | 
4s September 176...| 110 |110% 4s ist ser Mar 1°75| 105%| ... | Central Hanover___.._- 20} 95% 98% 
34s 2nd ser May 1°76) 114 _.. | Chemical Bank & Trust 10| 44% 46% 
Aolland Tunnel 448 ser E 3a 4th ser Dec 15°76, 99%|10014 | Clinton Trust ._..._. 50} 30 | 35 
ne ahatisbasane M&S| 025) ... 314s 5th ser Aug 15°77| 103 __.. | Continental Bank & Tr.10' 12%| 14% 
1942-1960_......- M&S| 106%| -.. Corp Exch Bk & Tr_..._ 50 | 51 
Triborough Bridge— 
{aland Terminal 434s ser D 3i4ae8 f revenue....1 102% 103 GME. ccc ce soscnsécbs 42%' 45% 
hres caaragap M&S| 625) ...|| 3s serial rev 1983-1975 _| 62 45 \to9Stz 
1942-1960._...__. M&S! 106%! -__|| 2% serial rev 1945-1952' b1.50 2.35% 
United States Insular Bonds Telephone and Telegraph Stocks 
Bid | Ask Bid | Ask 
Puilippine Government— | | |. ||US Panama e June 11961) 125 |127 ro, oe | ae | ~~ = 1 = 
4348 July 1952.--.----| 100 '102 ||Govt of Puerto Rico— Am Dist Teles (N J) com. * 105 aig" York Mutual Teal..26, 18 | --- 
6e Apr 1955........ 99% 101 4s July 1952.....__.. 118 |121 Preferred ........-- 100, 1164 118% ae esl 15 | 18 
Rate meeeoes 102, |104 || Ge July 1948 opt 1948-] 108 [111 | eu peep of Canada...100| 104 |'110 ||Pentnsular Telep com....*| 32. | 34% 
RENE ‘See eococns Me ee eT fs @ conversion &: 1008....| 110 | ... Bell Telep of Pa pref_-109, 11734 120 || Preferred A.......--- 25] 30% 3244 
Hawall 434s Oct 1956..... 115 1118 Conversion 3s 1947____- 111 --- | Cuban Teleph 6% pret. os 41 nO ial laldiaas. 
Emp « Bay State Tel_.100) 46 -..|| $6.50 Ist preft....... 100 114 | LL. 
Federal Land Bank Bonds Franklin Telegraph... 100 a5 | 2-2 
rid wr eb ty AY - ete a eee 
te 1955 opt 1945...._- JaJ| 100% 10; %'l81¢0 1985 opt 1945..ma&n| 108 [1083 | Mee States Tel & Tei-=100| 131 134°"'isou New Ene Ted: = " 
‘s 1956 opt 1946.__._- J&5\ 107':6 107%:9\/48 1946 opt 1944... ___ J&J| 110%) 111 
4e 1956 opt 1946... /4&N! 107%6 107716 48 1964 opt 1944_____- J&/) 110%)111 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds Chain Store Stocks 
Atlanta %s. 1% ° _ Latayette 448, 2s ry sy 
nth M8 19 nnnnon  lfuatarete 16, 20. ------- od [ oe | an | [oe | 
Atiantle 149, 1882222222 99 | <--|}Lineoln 4 48..~2-22222-- i wT Se 1 ae a i 728 
Tes sbheecoonosdce D BD. conessccssscos ---|BGF I = 3 K Ho ..--100) 11 12 
(nea, 2o22 2222 rig] 2 |lLdnooln 6 49--°--222-2oo @5 | oo: Rats es — 
First Caroliaa— —— “|| North Carolina 4s, 1s8..| 99 oo 7% preterred.....--068) 18 | 38 [meoves (Dan et pret...260) 00 Bis 
$B. wcaveccenocces 99 ---||/Oregon-Washington.-..... r35 | 40 Fishman (M H) Co Ince..*| 7 8 34|| United Cigar- Whelan Stores 
First Montgomery— $5 preferred .......... 17%! 20 
N aa 99 .-.||/Pennsyivania 1s, 14s...) 98%) ---. — 
first New Orleans— PD 1. setpstiéganed 103 ane 
yer a 99 eon enes Siiicesskccccoose 102 paren 
Wirst Texas 28, 244s8.....-. i) ~--.-||/Potomac 1 {s............ 9O%) ... 
oe |: ppc 9 St. Louis rai | 23 
e - -__ebadmawoaed ooalpee: CBG. coceoececcecess 
Wletoher %s, 34%s_....... oe. Isai Antonio %s, 28....... 99 a 
Fromoms tasBifs------| 88, | =-[sombure Minden ‘i FHA Insured Mortgages 
San se. B..| 5086 = Uulon Detwat 3340... an Offerings Wanted—Circular on Request 
lowa 4348, 4448.......... 98 --.'| Virginian Is, 1%8........ ane HITEH D & FI HER 
Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks Ww EA Sc 
Far, Bid Bud Ask eeataie Par Bid) Ask 44 Wall Street, — York, N. Y. 
poenbunkeeanas We VWeRoce esccncs 1 ephone: WHitehall 3-6850 
I coke eine: 100, 48 | 52 ||North Carolina_......100| 94 |100 ~~ 
RSPR BE 100| 74 78 Pennsylvania......... 100; 32 
ST nicanhanieme 100} 54 | 60 ||Potomac............. 100] 100 {110 
Des Moines -—— S eeeiis 100 62 68 San Antonio. .--...-.- 100 105 119 
Fremont.............100, 4 | 8 ||Virginia-Carolina_.....100| 85 | 95 
Fremont. ....---—---- 100) 4 | 8 FHA Insured Mortgages 
Bid | Asked) 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank Debentures 
| Bid | Ask | | Bta | Ask 
%% due..... Nov 11940) 25%) ...||%% due... Mar 1 19415 35%| -.. 
%% due...--Dee 2 1940\b 25%| ---||%% dae..../ ser Lipale 34) 22 
“%% due.....Jan 2 1941\b 30%| ~~-||%% due... May 1 1941) 40% a 
%% due.....Feb 1 1941|) .30%| ~~-||8%% due -_~_June 2 1941'd ao 
%% due.-..- Oct 1, 1941 > oe 
Obligations of Governmental Agencies 
Bid | Ask Bid | Ask 
Commodity Credit Corp— Home Owners’ Loan Corp Minnesota 44s. ......... 102 34}103 34 || Virginia 444s....-.......| 101 /|102% 
$%0------ Aus ; spel 300 13 100.14 Sis panehs May 15 1941/100.9 |100.11 West Virginia 444s ----._.' 101 44'102% 
%%..--.-May 1 1943/100 17,100.19'|Reconstruction Finance A servicing tee trom 4% to %% must be deducted from interest rate 
Federal Home Loan Banks) Corp— 
Se epee eat Deo 1 1940/1005 |100.8 || %% notes July 20 1941/100 18/100.20 
20 saaar AM 1 1943) 102 26/103 4% ed Nov 1 1941 100.24|100 26 
Federal ao— | | UH “&..---- an 15 1942/100.25|100 27 
Call D Noe te "00 as 100% |101.10! 101.16) |T ae poet grapes a 
: . ° reasury 23.._.1 1 Pm eimis _— 
18 Jan 3 1944— U 8 Housing Authort GA 
Jan 3 1941 at 10144 '101.14'101.20/' 1%% sete Feb 1 1944. 102.13/102.16 F.H.A. INSURED MORT GES 








* No par value a Interchangeable » Basis price. 4 Coupon. ¢ Ex interest 
/ Flat price n Nomina! :uotation rr (n receivorshi uotation shown Is for all 
maturities wi When issued w-s With stock Eaedivinend 


y Now listed on New York Stock Exchange. 
2 Now selling on New York Curb Exchange. 
* Quotation not furnished by sponsor or issuer. 


Drincipal amount. 5% was paid on July 2 ang 





The best “Hedge” security for Banks and Insurance Co’s. 
Circular on request 


STORMS AND CO. 


Commonwealth Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Phone Atlantic 1170 
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120 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 
Joseph Walker s Sons 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Tel. RE ctor 
2 -6600 








INSURANCE and INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Vermilye Brothers 


30 BROAD ST., N. Y. CITY 
HAnover 2-7881. Teletype N. Y. 1-894 



































Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 




















































































Insurance Companies 
















































































isk Par, ta Ask 
(Guarantor in Pasentheses) Aetna Cas & Surety....10| 118 |122 ||rome......--.---....- | 30%] 32% 
len Dotter regen al Sul se“ lsonecens Pee te 17 18k 
Par\in Dollars| Bid Asked Aetna Life.....-...... omestvead Fire........ 4| 19% 
Agricultural .........-.. 25) 70%! 74 Ins Co of North Amer...10) 64 644% 
Alabama & Vicksburg (Illinois Central) ---.....-..100} 6.00 72 76 American Alliance... ... 10} 20%| 21 %||Jersey Insurance of N Y- a 42 | 45 
Albany & Susquehanna (Delaware & Hudson)...... 100} 10.50 | 118 118% | American Equitable - --.-.-. 5} 17%] 18%||Kolckerbooker.......... 7%) 8% 
Allegheny & Western (Buff Roch & Pitts)......... 100 6.00 74 78 Amer Fidel & Cas Cocom 5) 11 12%4||Lincoln Fire . .........-.. 1%] 2% 
Beech Creek (New York Central) --.-.........-.-- 50| 2.00 31%| 3334 | American Home-.---.-- 10} 5 7 |{Maryland Casualty -.--.-. 144} 2% 
Boston & Albany (New York Central)............-. 100 8.75 87% 90 American of Newark...2%| 121!4| 13%4||Mass Bonding & ms 713%% 59%| 621% 
a & Providence (New Haven) .-.....-......-. 100} 8.50 4 15 saemne Be tassranee 22 Ht, (5% —- rs. et »? x j * 
nada Southern (New York Central) ............ 100} 3.00 4 41 merican Reserve. ..... 4 -: 4 4 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio com (L & N-A C in. 5.00 88% 91% American Surety ......- 25| 46%) 48%4||/Nationai Casualty ...... 2439| 27% 
Cleve Cin Chicago & St Louis pref (N Y Central)... 5.00 6444 67% | Automobile... ....---.-. 10} 36%| 38%|/Na , eae 564) 58% 
Cleveland & — (Pennsylvania) ...... a 3.50 804 83% | Baltimore American -...2% 6%| 7%||National Liberty -....... 741 8% 
Betterment stock nS aanenenomnren ..50 2.00 48 _... | Bankers & Shippers. ..-.- 25) 94 97 || Nationa) Union Wife -2-30 138 |144 
Delaware (Pennsylvania).............. <a 2.00 46% 48% | Bostom.........<.-<- 100} 590 {610 New Amsterdam Cas. ... 15%| 16% 
Fort Wayne & Jockson prof (ii ¥ Gentral mt .100 5.50 66% 59% ay ee FR 5| 218%} 20%4||New Brunswick --...... 314] 33% 
Georgia RR & Banking (L & N-A C L)...-... --100 9.00 145%! 161 Ci ccamestiosueé 10} 28%| 29%||New Hampshire sieht 4454 47 
Lackawanna RR of N J (Del Lack & Western)....100 4.00 43% 46 City of? New York.....-. 10} 2044} 22 New York Fire........-. 6| 14%] 15% 
Michigan Central (New York Central)_........... 100} 50.00 550 750 y ESI eRe 5 7 8 ||Northeastern...-........ 5 3%)| 4% 
Morris & Essex (Del Lack & Western) ............- 50| 3.875 26% 2834 | Connecticut Gen Life...10) 24%4/} 2614||Northern - ....-...-- 12.50} 96 {100 
New York Lackawanna & Western (D L & W)....100 5.00 54 56 Continental ee 3344! 35%||North River......... 50} 24 25% 
Northern Centra! (Pennsylvania) -----.-.........- 50} 4.00 91% 94% ap ee 1 2% North western National 3s 115 |121 
Oswego & Syracuse (Del Lack & Western). ......... 50} 4.50 33 36% | Employers Re-Insurance e 4914] 51%||Pacifie Fire............ 116 {120 
——. Bessemer & Lake Erie (U 8 Steel)....... 50} 1% 44 47 sg evececoccoononnsh a a” Pacific Indemnity 6022210 SM seit 
90 0nseeoeceneceseusegguateceeaqecoss 50) .00 81 bel Ry ee ae a } 
Pitesbureh Fort Wayne & Chicago (P' ) pref....100 7.00 174%] 178 Fidelity & Dep of Md...20) 118 {123 Preferred Accident - - .... 1244; 14% 
Pittsburgh Youngstown & Ashtabula ——y (Penna) ..100 7.00 154% om of Phila...... 63%| 65 ||Providence- Washington . io 34%] 36% 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (Delaware & Hudson) - ..... 100 6.64 62% 654 | Fireman’s Fd of San Fr.25) 95 8 ||Retnsurance Corp (N le 7 8% 
St Louis Bridge ist pref (Terminal RR)........... 100} 6.00 135%| 141 Firemen’s of Newark. ...- 914| 10%4|| Republic (Texas)....... 25%| 27% 
scene eee o< tieotiitaatteinneniiinninéeoe 100} 3.00 67 70 Pec tskacesbes 28%) 29% ee oe (Paul) Fire 22-18 “7 * ¥ 
Tunnei RR St Louis (Terminal RR)_............. 100} 6.00 137 tial > RE. chocadocns : 
United New Jersey RR & Canal (Pennsylvania)....100) 10.00 242 246 General 5} 37%) 40 |/St Paul Fire Fie & Marine..25) 230 |240 
Utica Chenango & Susquehanna (D L & W).....--. 100 6.00 54 57 Home. ........ 23 26 |\Seaboara Fire & Marine. .5 614| 8% 
Valley (Delaware Lackawanna & Western) -.-...... 100 5.00 59 ..-. | Gibraltar Fire & Marine. = 23%4| 25% ||Seaboard Surety....-..10) 34)9| 3644 
Vicksburg Shreveport & Pacific (Illinois Central). . 100 5.00 61 64 Glens Falis Fire......... 41\4| 4344||Seourtty New Haven....10) 3344) 3514 
| er a ee 100 5.00 62% 66% | Globe & 0 epereer 9 10 |/Springtield Fire & Mar..25| 117 (120 
Warren RR of N J (Del Lack & Western).........- 50; 3.50 23% 26% | Globe & Rutgers are 9 11%||/Standard Accident... -.-. 10} 39%| 41% 
West Jersey & Seashore (Penn-Reading) - .........-. 50 3.00 5444 57% ‘erred ! { 5 3 ; 
Railroad Equipment Bonds 
| Bia Ask | Bia | Ask 
Atlantic Coast Line 4}s_.) 0 50||Missouri Pacific 434s. ___ 200, 125 
ee Oe Bees 1.20,|Nash Chat & St Louis 24s 62.25; 176 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 2s 1.20|| Nat Steel Car Lines 6s_...| 6200) 100 
Boston & Maine 5s...... 1.50||New York Central 4}4s...| 6160) 1.20 
Canadian National 4 348-5s) SS. Sipe waccocesossecsss 5225; 125 Par, Bid | Ast Par, Bid \ Ask 
Canadian Pacific 4}4s- -. 4 25)|N Y Chic & st Louts 4s...) 03.00) 2.50 | signama Millis Inc *| 1%] 2%!|Nat Paper & Typecom..-_1 3 4% 
Central RR of N J 438-. | 0.75||N Y N H & Hartford 3s__.| 02.50) 2.00 | 4 eriean Arch.......... *| 30%] 34 5% preferred ........ 50] 21 | 24% 
Central of Georgia 48. .... 3.25||North Amer Car 4348-5348} 04.25, 3.50 | gamer Bemberg A com...* 15%| 17%||New Britain Machine....*] 4114] 4314 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4 }48-., 1.00||Northern Pacific 2}48-2%s' 0200) 1.60 | 4merican Cyanamid— Newport News Shipbulld’g 
Chie Burl & Quincy 2 }8_. 1 .20||No W Refr Line 3348-48...) 03.00} 2.50 | “sq conv pref ist ser-.10| 12%| 12% and Dry Dock com..1| 23%| 23% 
| Chie Milw & St Paul 56. . 1.75 Feanaytvante 4348 series D| 51.00, 0.50 %S series <4 12 12%|| $5 conv preferred...... *| 104 |105 
Chic & Northwestern 4 }4s 160i; 48 series E..........-- 62.25; 1.75 | gamer Distilling Co 5% ptid 3 4 fo Mateh Co.....-.-- * 9%} Li 
Clinebfield 248.....--... 175,| 2%seseries G & H....-.- 62.00; 160 | american Enka Corp 48%! 50 Pan Amer Match Corp. .25 13%} 15 
Del Lack & Western 4s____ 2.26) Pere Marquet American Hardware noose) 22%| 24% ta oe 203 (218 
Denv & Rio Gr West 4}4s- 1. 2}48-2%s and 4}4s....- 62.00} 1.50 Amer Maise Products... | 16 119 Permutit Co ....--.----. 4%| 5% 
ey ae 1.60|| Reading Co 440... .-.--. b1.60; 130 | American Mtg 5% pret 100) 69%4| 75 ||Petroleum Conversion-..1} |  % 
Fruit Growers Express +4 4s-448-| 02.00) 1.50 | arden Farms com vt ¢ 2 | 2%||Petroleum Heat & Power.*| 1%| 2% 
4s. 48 and 4}48__...-. 1.40||St Louis S’western 44s...) 51 90 1.25 $3 partic preferred es 34%] 36 Pligrim Exploration... 1 2% 3% 
Grand Trunk Western 5s. . 4 00,|Shippers Car Line 58....-. , 63.00) 2.00 Mills ~~" {00 27141 29%||Pollak Manufacturing... * ll 12% 
Great Northern Ry 2s8..-.- 1 25||Southern Pacific 44s... ~~ 61.75) 1.40 Armstrong Rubber A....*| 53%] 57 
Ulinols Central 3s... .. - 200)| | 2448 -.-..------------ | w2'40| 2100 | AP MeralConstruction.i0| 15 | 17 ||Remington Arma com....0| 514] 614 
poe a See S. Sere By 8. ~~ ----2-- >1 50} 11° | Autocar Co com -10] 1234] 14 ||Safety Car Htg & Ltg---60| 5354) 61% 
Lehigh & yt Engl 4%s__) 1.40||\Texas & Pacific 4s-4%s...} 61.75) 1.25 | ~~ -~ -"""""" 5 Soovill Man uring. . 28 29% 
Long Island 4 wean ony 1.75)| Union Pacific 2%s.....-.. 51.80) 1.50 Worsted Mills cl A5 1% 2%||Singer Manufacturing - . 103 {104% 
Louisiana & Ark 3%s8.... 1,25); Western Maryland 2s ...-.. 62.00} 1.50 $1.25 preferred 10 3 4 Skenandoa Rayon Corp-..* 3%| 4% 
Maine Central 5s ee eee 1.75 Western Pacific 58 eececes b2 00 1.50 Buckeye Steel = + aire 21 “4 22% Screw ee ire 38 41 Ly 
Merchants Des West Fruit Exp 48-4 Ks. 61.65 1.20 Brown & Sharpe Mfg =~ 181 191 Stanley Works Inc...... 25 48% 50% 
248, 43468 & Se........ b2.00| 1.50||Wheeling & Lake Erie 2{8| 01.60) 1.15 Cessna A Alrcraft........- 2%1 3% berg. SS aa 6% 7% 
Bo Cai ca eanee 199) isa] tule ine someeccre=---8] ba BR 
hilton common. ... on Ine cccccccece 
Railroad Bonds City & Suburban Homes 10, 5'4| 6'4| Tampax [ne com_----.-- 2% 3% 
Asked Coca Cola Bottling (N Y)*| 58 | 63 ||Taylor Wharton Iron & | 
Columbia Baking com...*| 10 | 12 Steel common.......--. * 9% 10% 
51 1 cum preferred...... * 20 23 «|| Tennessee Products..-.... od Pe 
= -— > pene deol eta peemeces Auto Arms..-1 sea 138 
$3 conv pref.__........ 9% Time Inco. .........----- 
86 14 Croweli-Colller Pub eal r 23 25% Tekhsin OF Teak & Pomp cond oe 
‘ ban-Amer Manganese. 4 4 Common .......-.---- 4 
103 Dentists Supply com...10) 5814; 6114||Trico Products Corp..... *| 32 34% 
wanes Devoe & Raynolds B com * a 3634 Triumph Explosives... .- 2} 3%| 4% 
6 Dictaphone Corp. -.-..-- 32 6! 
75 Dixon (Jos) Crucible...100| 24% 27%||United Artists Theat com. * %' 1% 
‘sen Domestic Finance cum pt. * 28 % 32 Dames Bisons ee pe 508 1074 108% 
ey 63 Draper Corp......-....- 69 3 |/Unt Drill & — 
Connecting Rallway of Philadelphia 4s.................. 1951; 111 113 Dun & Bradstreet com...*) 31 ~ SESE . Gee Bs ctohansesoees *| 67%) 8% 
Cuba RR improvement and equipment 5s8----........-..- 1960; 18 20 Aa ly & Rad. 1 i, 4 124 7 Af See % capers a a 
e ops..... % Le 
en ie ahnubitibesebnsaboqnseoes 1945 74% 76 etrasememae ™ 25 30 RRR Ret 100 1%! 2 * 
| fo eee ee 1946 45 47 Foundation Co Amer shs * 2% 314|| Veeder-Root Inc com....*, 61's 64 
Illinois Central—Louisville Div & Terminal 348... -.-.....-. 1953 60 63 Garlock Packings com... 52 54 Welch Grape Juice com 24%| 18), 20% 
es ee Oe 8 ce wennennanneses 1950 67% 6814 Gen Fire Extinguisher... 14%] 14% 7% SN ieiatines 00} 108 i 
Kansas Oklahoma & Guif Se. .......................--.- 1978 94% * 9644 Gen Machinery Corp com *| 22'4| 24|| Wick Spencer Steel_.* 5M 6 
Memphis Union Station 56.....................-.-.---- 1959; 114 smack Giddings & Wilcox & Gibbs com....50 6%| 8% 
OO? BD PD Onn ono ecnsweccccoccccescccesse 1940 90 100 Machine Tool.....-..- 2} 30 31% dE 424 <= 
St eee oe SY E,. cnecadacddanedcssasocoocesses 2000; 100 102% Good Humor Corp.....- 1 2%\| 4%/)|| York lee Machinery...-.-. ° 2%! 3% 
New York Philadelphia & Norfolk 4e__................-- 1948 99'4 1004 Graton & Knight com....* 3% 5%'| 7% preferred....... 100} 29 32 
New Orleans Great Northern income 56................- 2032 11% 13 ll. RSE. 49 53% 
New York Connecting RR 3}4s.................-..---- i esas 102 Great Lakes 88S Co com..*| 43 46% Bonds— ne 
New York & Hoboken Ferry 56. ...-..............-.---- 1946 33 40 Great Northern Paper..25| 38 42 Amer Writ Paper 66..1961|) /69 ] 71% 
Norwieh & Worcester 4348. .........................--- 1947 99 wont Harrisburg Steel Corp....5| 13%| 25 ||Brown Co 54s ser A..1946) /45%{| 484 
P Ivania & New York Canai 5s extended to... ..-....1949 65 67 Interstate Bakeries com. .* 1%| 1%||Carrier Corp 4}48....1948| 83% 86 54 
“Philadelphia & Reading Terminal 58...................- 1941; 102% ahee $5 preferred.........-. *| 23%) 25%||Celanese Corp 3s_.... 1955) 96%; 97% 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 5s. .................-- 1947; 117 "$a King Seeley C= me edie anit = Rock Oil 78....1937 mix! 43% 
P it ineeh lied adabanpagbinbaas 1961 91% 9 Clark... 24% eee ‘ 
Providence & Worcester 48. ..............--.---------- 1947) 85 Lawrence Porti Cement 100 13 | 15 ||Dow Chemical 2(s...1950, 103% 103% 
Richmond Terminal Ry 3348..-................- o----1965) 105 105% Long Bel) Lumber....... 12%! 13%||Minn & Ont Pap 66...1945| /40'4 42% 
Tennessee Alabama & Georgia 65 70 $5 preferred ......-. ido 6734| 70)4)/9 NY World's Fair 49.1941) 13 | 14 
TE ME OF DEED Olnbbccccncctscocccoccecccoccase 107% 108% Mallory (P R) & Co...-.. *| 13%] 14%'|Old Ben Coal Ist mtg 68°48) 4634’ 49 
T Ti. it Vt (il we0ccuesesodseconocenacecs 99 102 Corp...1| 54 55% ||Pennsyl Glass Sand 3448"60 104% 105% 
TEsRS TEs Gos cccccccccencecesccecscececce 109 111 Merck Co Inc common..1| 68 70 |\Seovill Mfg3\s deb..1950 106 (106% 
Toronto H & Buffalo 95% 97% $6 preferred ........ 1 115 .-.|| Western Auto Supp 3(8'55| 95 98% 
United wee geeay Mateeas & Cenns $768-.- = > = an nary bd om ose sore —_ a 1962| 191 94 '19836 
Vermont Valley 4}4s. ecce ‘ational Casket ........ ‘ income 5s... 5 
ST Et cacccqasenséateannaesneasen 77% Oe Oe eee 85% 90% ! 
Washington County Ry 3}4e...................----..-- 47 50 , > 2174 
Weat Virginia & Pittahureh 40 64 66 Por footnote see pag . 
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Quotations on Over-the-Counter Securities—Friday Oct. 11—Continued 








Bought . 
JACKSON & GURTIS 


—-Public Utility Preferred Stocks— 


Sold . Quoted 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


115 BROADWAY 


Tel. BArclay 7-1600 


Members Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
New York City 


Tetetype N.Y.1-1600 











Public Utility Stocks 















































var, bia , Ask Par; Btd Ask 
Alabama Power $7 pref..*| 100% 103% ||Nassau & Suf Ltg 7% pt 100 24%) 27% 
Amer Util Serv 6% pref.25 5% 6%||Nationsl Gas & El Corp.10 4%| 5% 
arkansas Pr & 147% pt_.*| 93 95% ||New Eng G & E5%% pt_*| 28%) 30% 
Atlantic City El 6% pret.*| 121 _..||New Eng Pr Assn 6%, pf 100} 61'4| 63% 
New Eng Pub Serv Co— 
Birmingham Elec $7 pref.*| 84'<| 86% $7 prior lien pref_....- | 73 74% 
O58 60 prio ‘preteseed | 4714| 49 3 oe ioe Bed ° % Oo” 
or = 4| 49 |! $6 cum preferred...-_-- 
we New Orleans Pub Service.*| 23% 26% 
Carolina Power & Light— |  #=#|[ */|| $7 preferred.......-.-- *| 107% 109% 
$7 preferred_........- *| 108/110 ||New York Power & Light— | 
Cent Indian Pow 7% pf 100) 77'4| 80% $6 cum preferred__..-- *| 104% '106% 
Central Maine Power— 0 100) 115 |116%4 
neacad 100} 101 1031%4||N Y¥ Water Serv 6% pf.100| 26%) 28% 
7% voreferred....... 100} 110% '112% El Wat & 
pine EY Ye FB at ded te ts. eee *| 59%! 61% 
Consol Elec & Gas $6 pref.*| 11! 12\%|| Northern States Power— 
Consumers Power $5 pref.*| 106 |107% (Del) 7% pref...... 100} 83%) 85% 
Continental Gas & Elec— 
7% WEEscesces 100} 93%! 95%||Ohio Public 
ry preferred....... 100|z107 |109% 
Derby Gas & E) $7 pref..*| 65%| 68'4|| 7% preferred._...-.- 100)711344/115% 
Federal Water Okla G & E7% ---100) 1174 j119% 
$6 cum preferred_-..-... *| 31%| 33%||Pactifie Pr & Lt 7% pt..100| 84%) 86% 
$6.50 cum ry ee 32'4| 35 ||Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Florida Pr & Lt $7 pref..*| 111 (113 | ERR eK %| 38%| 40% 
Penna Edison $5 pref....*| 65 67 
Hartford Electric Light.25| 768 70 Penn Pow & Lt $7 ---*| 111 112% 
{ndianap Pow & Ltcom..*| 23 23%'||Peoples Lt & Pr $3 pref.25; 19%) 20% 
Interstate Natural Gas...*| 24 26 ao yoo aoe ven 
aiken 8 
Jamaica Water Supply...*| 3! 34 ||Pub Serv Co of Indiana— 
Jer Cent P & L 7% ptf..100} 105% |108% 87 ihcccece e| 92%) 95 
Kansas Pow & Lt 4% % 100} 101 %|10214||Queens Borough G & E— 
pm de fu Ke. -100} 79 81% 6% preferred....... 18%4| 20% 
es ot and Republic Natural Gas....2) 275%| 6% 
ae 32 341% || Rochester Gas & 
6% preferred D..... 100} 104% /|'06 
Mass Pow & Lt Associates Sierra Pacific Pow com...*| 221 %| 23% 
SOG. -chadsdee *| 22%] 23%!|Southern Nat Gascom.7%/| i6'4| 17% 
M ass pte Ep rt S'western G & E5% ptf.100) 106 [1074 
conv partic pref. . 29%| 30% 
M Dpl Bower $6 pret. 81%} 83% ||Texas Pow & Lt 7% pf_100jzill 34/114 
$7 preferred.......... 90 92% ||United Pub Utilities Corp 
Mississippi P & L $6 pref.*; 8044} 83 $2.75 pref.........-.- *|} 25%] 27% 
Missouri! Kan Pipe Line. ! 4361 GIT - BB Bille ceccccoccescce *| 28%] 29% 
Monongahela West Penn Utah Pow & Lt $7 pref_..*| 74%) 77% 
Pub Serv 7% pref....15| 2844] 29%||Washington Ry & Ltg Co— 

a ee Pere... 17%] 19% Participating ae 18%] 19% 
5% WUUGG s cnckese: 44%| 46|| West Penn Power com... 26%) 27 
Narrag El 44% — eet 52%] 53 || West Texas Util $6 pref... 99%4|.01% 
Public Utility Bonds 

Bid | Ask Bid Ask 
Amer Gas & Pow 3-58.1953) 56% 57% Kansas Power Co 4s..1964| 103% 104% 
Amer Utility Serv 66..1964) 8914 90%/|Kan Pow & Lt 3}48...1969, 112 (112% 
Electric 58.1961) 5444; 56 Kentucky Util 46..... 1970) 103% 104% 
Assoc Gas Beudtodestncasas 1955) 10214103 \% 
Income deb 3}48...1978) f14'4\ 15 
Income deb 3%s8...1978| f14%| 15}4||Lehigh Valley Tran 5s 1 5934 61% 
Income deb 48..... 978} fi4'4| 15\4||Lexington Water Pow 5s8’68 4) 86% 
Income deb 4348...1978| f14'4| 15.4 Marion Hes Pow 3 34s. 1960) 107 |107% 
Vv Giisdodee 973} f24 27 Montana-Dakota Util— 
Conv deb 4s..... 1973| f27 28% ae 954) 106% |107% 
Conv deb 58....... 1973) f27%4| 29 ||New Eng G & E Assn 58'62| 65 aie 
Conv deb 5s_...- 1973| f2744| 29%||NY PA NJ Utilities 56 1956; 90 92 
8s without warrants 1940) /53 55 mY Gate ee 6 Cae 
Assoc Gas & Elec Co— ES, PG A, 107 |107% 
Cons ref deb 4}48...1958] /10 1144||Northern Indiana— 
Sink fund ine 4448..1983| /9 12 Public Service 3%{8.1969| 106%/|107% 
Sink fund ine 58....1983| /9 12 Nor States Power (Wisc)— 
8 fine 4s-5s_...1 9 12 OPED « congacheencce 1964) 110%4)111% 
Sink fund ine 5-68. .1 19 12 ||Northwest Pub Serv 4s '70) 103% )|103% 
Blackstone Valley Gas Olid Dominion Pow 58.1951) 81%) 83% 
& Electric 3}48..... 1968) 10944} --.- 
Parr Shoals Power 58.1952) 104 ae 
Cent Ark Pub Serv 58.1948) 991¢]101 “— —- Pow 3s em 10714/108 
eens = = —S Cll OM 107 |107% 
lst lien coil tr 5}48..1946) 95 96 %4 Peoples Light Fower— 
ist Hen collt rust 68.1946) 96%| 9844 fen 3-66...... 1] 9956/1015 
Cent Ill El & Gas 358.1964) 103/104 ||Portland Electric Power— 
OU eee Pee CO er ere 1950) f15%/ 17% 
ist mtge 3%{s...... 106 5¢|107%||Pub Serv of Indiana 4s 1969} 106 74/107 \ 
Gummi homie 10544}106 Pub Util Cons 54s...1948}) 89%/ 91% 
Income 5s with stk "52) fi%| 2% lic Service— 
deb 58..1963) 80} 81% aS 1951; 71 73% 
Cons Cities Lt Pow & Trac eee By 1 Oe 
han eealisianos 1962] 8914] 91%4]] 4368.-...-.-.....- 103 pa 
we > ty ema 58 59 Sioux City G & E 48..1966) 106 [106% 
s Pubiie Garvis 57 59 Sou Calif eo cat ent canret 104 
Pub Sou Calif Gas 34s...1970) 10474/105 
Coll ine 68 (w-6)_...1954 62 6444 ||Sou Cities Util 58 A... 1958 se 46: 
Cumbert’d Co P&L 3348'66| 108}4/10934||S" western Gas & Bi 3440 °70) 106 54/106 % 
Bates Tow 3 28 Ses. seer 110%] ... Te Bond & Share Se... 1958} 7714) 79% 
Dallas Ry & Term 6s 76 | 7814||Texas Public Serv 5s_.1961| 101 %|102% 
Federated et 8390. 1987 90 coe ene Sites St Spee 109 44/110 
Houston Natural Gas4s '55) 102% 10234 aT oon site bdiatpenene + 10284 {108° 
a bs 3348...... ” 102 44/103 
Indianapolis P & L. 348 °70) 10754|108%||United Pub Util 6s A_ 1960) 101 12110254 
Inland Gas Utica Gas & Electrie 
6348 stamped...... 1963) £653<| 68%4|] Se................ 1957) 129 a 
fowa Pub Serv 3%{s8..1969) 1051/1064 || West Penn Power 3s. 107/108 
Iowa Southern Util 48.1970 101 %4|102\4||West Texas Util 3%s8_1969| 107 |107% 
Gen Mtge 4348.....1950 101 14/10214|| Western Public 
Jersey Cont P & L 3355 65, 105%4/10634||  5348---...-----..- 1960} 102 |103 

















Investing Companies 






































Par| Bid Ast | Par | 4 
Adminis’4 Fund Ine. ___- 10.61| 11.31|ltnvestors Fund C.. ---- y 9 a3 073 
Aeronautical = 849} 9.23 a Custos Funds 
Fund Ine_...1% 2.58 2.83} CS ae 27 al 30.04 
*Amerex Holding _.9] 11%] 12% Series Bod Pe heh betwee 21. 74 23.32 
Amer Business Shares....| 2-55] 3.18!| Series B-3_..........--- 13.14) 14.46 
Amer Foreign F Invest Inc..| 5-96] 6.58|| Series B-4__..........- 6.28) 6.93 
Assoe Stand Ol Shares... = oii Series K-1_.........--- fe ry +9 
9. " i tichindditdaadl . “Ox 
Aviation Capital Inc. - --1 4 + peeememeneene 11:90] 13:12 
N Bad | EL Posies 8.27 9.18 
gn cheer i 3.30| 3.73 
5% preferred ____..--- 4 5%||Knickbocker Fund..-_--- 1) 5.64) 6.22 
Basic Industry Shares_.10| 3-43) ---- Po ee 
Fund Inc.......- 13. rr: 14.84||Manhattan Bond Fund Ine} 6.7!) 7.41 
British Type Invest A__.1 .27\|Maryland Fund Ine...10¢e) 3.50) 4.85 
Broad St Invest Co Ine__5 21°36 23.09||Mass Investors Trust....1|) 15.10) 19.46 
Bullock Fund Ltd__..._- 1} 12 13 ||Mass Investors 2d Fund__| 8-65; 9.33 
_||Mutual Invest Fund...10) 9-08) 9.93 
Canadian Inv Fund Ltd..1) 2-75) 3.55 
Century Shares Trust...*| 23.74) 25.50)|Nation .Wide Securities— 
Chemica! Fund......... 1} 9.54) 10.32|| (Colo) ser B shares....*| 3-36) ---- 
Commonwealth Invest.__1| 3.28} 3.57|| (Md) voting shares..25e) 1.04, 1.18 
Continental Shares pf 100| ° ll ||/National Investors Corp- i 5.47) 5.89 
Corporate Trust Shares..1| 2.16) ----||New England Fund_-..-- 10.87) 11.72 
ee 2.11} _..-||N Y Stocks Inc— 
Accumulative series__.1| 2-11] ----|| Agriculture _........-- 6.90) 7.47 
Series AA mod___.___- cf a oe eganaaate 4.63 5.02 
Series ACC mod_.__... | ree , —aaeeebab les 10.48) 11.32 
& Forster com..10| 26%| 28% I 7.96} 8.61 
*8% erred__.... Benes utnoa Building supplies...... 5.45 5.91 
Crum & Forster Insurance GROMMEN « oo. oencccors 8.20) 8.87 
Common B shares...10 27 29 Electrical equipment...| 7-26) 7.86 
7% preferred. ....- 100} 111 ..--|] Insurance stock......-- 9.29] 10.04 
Cumulative Trust Shares_*| 4. — eo deieathaeent ame by 
a 04 Oe 
Delaware Fund_......._. 25.0 36.00 Gee coon §.73| 6.22 
Deposited Bank ShaserA1| ----| ----|| Raflroad.........-.... 2.71} 2.94 
Deposited Insur Shs A__.1| 2-56] ----|| Raflroad equipment....| 5.65) 6.13 
Diversified | Siete 6.33) 6.86 
Fae A Reman tages 3.30} _..-||No Amer Bond Trust ctfs_| 42%! ---- 
SE CE 5.10} 5.75)|\No Amer Sy Ghaves 1953.%| 2.00) _--- 
Dividend Shares...... 25e} 1.07} 1.18 SEE a] 2.55) .... 
Series 1956_.......--- 1] 2.50} -.-. 
Eaton& Howard — Series 1958..........- W} 3.11; ...- 
Balanced Fun.d..__.__ 17.06) 18.13 : 
Stock Fund...__...._- 10.59) 11.25||/Plymouth Fund Ine_..10¢ 35 40 
Equit Inv Corp (Mass)__5| 24.76) 26.62||/Putnam (Geo) Fund_---_-- 12.46) 13.33 
uity Corp $3 conv pref 1} 20%} 20%/||Quarterly Inc Sharer_.10e) 6.25) 7.20 
Fidelity Fund Inc______- *e| 16.47) 17.72 5% deb series A__....-- 99 102 
First Mutual Trust Fund_.| 5.82| 6.44|/Representative Tr Shs..10| 9.02) 9.52 
Fiscal Fund Ine— Republic Invest Fund_...| 3.20) 3.59 
Bank stock series_..10c) 2.19! 2.42 
Insurance stk series.10c| 3.00 3.32 |Seudder, Stevens and 
Fixed Trust Shares A_..10) 5.72 ---| Clark Fund Ine_......-. 79.06; _--. 
Foundation Trust Shs A.1| 3.60) 4.10 Selected Amer Shares..2%4| 7.93) 8.65 
Fundamental Invest Inc.2| 15.21) 16.53 |Seleeted Income Shares..1} 3.30) ---- 
Pusdement’l Tr Ghases A 2 4.43| 5.19 |Sovereign Investors...106) 5.74) 6.35 
ll ils a ieee 4.05) ..-.- |Spencer Trask Fund.....*| 13.86) 14.71 
Standard Utilities Inc. 50¢ 25 30 
General Capital Corp... 26.34| 28.32 |egtate St Invest Corp...*| 62 654 
General Investors 4.46| 4.86 |guper Corp of Amer AA..1) 2.27) ---- 
Group Securit | 
tural shares..... 4.69) 5.11 fevastes Stand Ravers Ghe— 
Automobile shares..... 4.00} 4.36] Series C..........-- 2.18) _..-. 
Aviation shares_....._. fe ia? : 86©€=— ORR = 
Building shares_....... 5.25| 5.72 |Trustee Stand Of] Shs— 
Chemical shares_...... 6.01} 6.54] Series A............ SS een 
Electrical Equipment...| 8.06) 8.76) ¢Series B_.........--. a. eek aden 
Food shares........... 3.84, 4.19)\/Trusteed Amer Bank Shs— 
Investing shares_...__- 2.62] 2.87]i Clags Bincccocccccee 2. A7 -52 
Merchandise shares....| 4.87) 5.31|/Trusteed Industry Shs 25c 72 81 
Mining shares. __...... 5.01) 5.46 
Petroleum shares...... 3.45| 3.77||\USElLt&PrSharesA...| 15%) ---- 
RR Equipment shares 3.51} 3.83 SR 6 SESS 2.06; -. 
Th eye eae 4.91] 5.35||Wellington Fund.......1) 12.97) 14.27 
Tobacco shares_....... 4.60) 5.02 
*Huron Holding Corp...1 -08 .28 
Investment Banking 
Incorporated Investors..5| 13.55) 14.57 Corporations 
Income Foundation Fd Inc| 1.28} 1.39))*Blair & Co............. 1 1% 
ndependence Trust *| 1.97) 2.21|\¢Central Nat Corp cl A..*| 20 23 
Institutional Securities Ltd | Class B......-.-.--. * 1 2 
Bank Group shares. .__- -95| 1.05)\¢First Boston Corp..-..-. 10} 15%! 16% 
Insurance Group shares.| 1.17] 1.29),¢Schoellkopf Hutton & 
Investm't Co of Amer..10' 16.48) 17.82 i Pomeroy Inc com...10¢ \% 1 
Water Bonds 
Bta Ask Bia Ask 
Alabama Wat Serv 58.1957; 102 (103%{||Peoria Water Works Co— 
Ashtabula Wat Wks 5s '58) 105 ooo lst & ref 56........ 1950} 101%; ~... 
Atlantic County Wat 58°58} 103 aus Ist consol 48....... 1948| 102 one 
lst consol 5s......-. 1948; 101 — 
Butler Water Co 5s...1957| 105 oon Prior lien 5e....... 1948; 104% ot 
Phila Suburb Wat 48..1965 10554|107% 
Calif Water Service 4s 1961! 107'!<|108%{'|Pinellas Water Co 5%s.’59| 101 ose 
— Sub Water— 
oy Water eChattancens) a eeliatnnamemattind 1951; 103 inane 
5s series B......... 101 ee Piainfiaid Union Wat 5861; 107 one 
Ist 56 series C_..... 1987 105%) ... 
Richmond W W Co 5s 1957) 105 eos 
Community Water Service’ Rochester & Lake Ontario 
5a series B....... 1946; 85 90 WET Glundcssncocs 1951} 101 oce 
Bocaheocoe 946; 87 92 
St Joseph Wat 4eser A 1966; 106 wou 
Indianapo.is Water— Scranton Gas & Water Co 
lst mtge 344s...... 1966; 105 |107% a 1958} 10414|105% 
Scranton-Spring Brook 
Joplin W W Co 58....1957| 105 oot ater Service 58.1961; 96% 100 
Ist & ref 58 A...... 1967; 97 {101% 
Kankakee Water 48.1959} 103 ...//Shenango Val 4sser B.1961) 102%) —.. 
Kokomo W W Co 5s8..1958; 105 .--|/South Bay Cons Water— 
eae 950; 76 81 
Monmouth Consol W 58°56) 102 .--||Springfield City Water— 
Monongahela Valley Water GD Duocacaestanane 104 (106 
GiGR6 ecavenaepeoat 1950) 102 esa 
Texarkana Wat Ist 56.1958) 106 aa 
Morgantown Water 5s 1965; 105 aod 
Munecle Water Works 58°65; 105 ---||Union Water Serv 5348 °51| 10234/104% | 
New Rochelle Water— W Va Water Serv 4s..1961| 106 [107% 
6e series B........- 1951) 99:4 102 ||lWestern N Y Water GCo— 
GEGD cccccassocces 1951) 10144 10434 58 Dnnooventie 1950 101%| ... 
lst mtge 58........ 1951}; 100%!  ... 
New York Water lst mtge 5448.....-. 1950; 104 oe 
ee 1951; 98 202 bet — 
attain mation ai 1952) 102 oun 
Ohio Cities Water 548 °53 f+ te 104% | Wichita W: “ 
Obio Valley Water 56.1954 he 6s series B_......... 1956) 101 ss 
Ohio Water Service 4s. 1964 108 4 5+ series C_.......- 1960) 105 ows 
Ore-Wash Wat Serv 581957 97} 10014 66 series A......... 1949 103 aan 
, | W'msport Water 56...1952 102% —_. 


























For footnotes see page 2174. 
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‘Quotations on Over-the-Counter Securities—Friday Oct. 11—Concluded 























Real Estate Bonds and Title Co. Mortgage Certificates 








































































































If You Don’t Find the Securiti ed 
ou Don't e ties Quoted Here - pig ge 
Alden Apt Ist mtge 3s. 1957 fang ---||M Fiaghouns ines. 7 
in which you have interest, yeu will probably find them in attach aa i a age Bele Sow 
our monthly Bank and Quotation Record. In this pubii- a & 4ist Tr ke 160el 90 | 08 N Y Athletic Club— sess] 15341 17 
cation quotations are carried for ali active over-the-counter leasehold 334-58 1944) 26 | 28 || 28................ 
“ Broadway Motors Bidg— N Y Majestic 
stocks and bonds. The classes of securities covered are: <a Spares . his 64 ee ae 3 5 
eee —— —— a Bonds— Se. ...............1957| f10 12 af Pe ae & te Co— , 49% 
Cc ork an eneeccesee 
Out-of.T. . Chanin Bldg Ist mtge4s°45| 2934| 3134|| 534s series O-2--------- 3334] 3534 
own) Canadian Cheseborough Bldg Ist6s’48' 49 5348 series F-1 54%| 57% 
Canadian Public Utility Bonds e “""l| 5eeertes Q.....----..| 45 | 47% 
Federal Land Bank Bonds Public Utility Stocks Ist 4s (w-s).......- 1948, 17 | 19 
Foreign Government Bonds Railroad Bonds CES a Ree Oe 22 | 25 ‘go pe to........) fi 3 
sete } oneal Berk Bonne Mente = Domne Int & tized 34.1967 sig He 103 Ebb St ist Oa. 1941 19 2i-~ 
Insurance Stocks Real Estate Trust and Land | _ Hotel units........... 2 | 3 ||165 Broadway Building— 
Investing Company Securities Stocks quit on B deb 681952| 32 35 Secs fctis4i¢e(w- '58) 30 | 32 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securi- Title Guarantee and Safe Deposit dia! Prudence Secur Co— 
ann Stocks 60 Besaduey pall soul is | 37 5}4e stamped. ..... 1961; 59 oa 
tocks U. S. Government Securities income 3s. ..... 
500 Fifth A Realty Assoc Sec Corp— 
Mining Stocks U. S. Territorial Bonds on # (stamped 4s)..1949| 6 8% fe Income eusheen., 1948! 62%) 5 
teon — xy Theatre— 
The Bank and Quotation Record is published monthly and Ist ——— {Jey rs as : 35 Ist mtge 48........ 1957| 62 ie 
sells for $12.50 per year. Your subscription should be sent to . =* 
40 Wall St Corp 66...1958| 14 1 Savoy Plasa Corp— 
Dept. B, Wm. B. Dana Co., 25 Spruce 8t.. New York City. 42 Bway ist 6s._..._. f25 jaw) with stock. ..... 1956 7% 8% 
1400 Broadway Bldg— Sherneth Corp— 
4s stamped ..... 33%} ... Ist 5% 8(w-s)_..... 1956; s8 9 
Fuller Bidg debt 68. ..1944| 17 Park Place (Newark)— 
lst 234-48 (w-s)_.. 9| 314) 34 ist 3}4e........... 28%) ... 
Gray Bidg lst 58°46; 74% 76 1B Bldg 
road way — 
Harriman Bidg Ist 68.1951) /15 17 345 with stock ....1950) 24 26 
Foreign Stocks, Bonds and Coupons Hearst Brisbane Prop 42) /3614| 28 oa Madison Ave— 1] 2. | os 
Inactive Exchanges peopeatlician apuneue tate Givccemme 
Lefcourt Manhattan Bidg ag | || Mt Beoreeneeeeee= 1955) 76 i. 
Lefeourt State Bldg— ~~" ||"Pextile Bidg— 
BRAUNL & CO., INC. Lewis Morr Apt Bide | | ~~"||rrinty Bldgs Go — psc Rhone hae 
°9 Se erica 6 tbe 1080] 726 | 30 
EGR 3 Le, sai De catediens” an 
D 
ene Se ws. 1963 62%) 64% a ae eS a 3 
bh. § Sa ee ae ee OS 
Foreign Unlisted Dollar Bonds calft& gen 3-40... 1952] 28 | 30 ||walld Beavers Uoro— | | 
aumann— i POciitance 
Due to the European situation some of the quotations showD below are lst Be (Riva) << 1947) 40 _.. || Westinghouse Bidg—— 
ps lst 58 tin olen 1951) 65 ‘on lst mtge 4e___.___- 194Ri 46 50 © 
Anhalt 7s to 1940| j22 | “™ |Fousing & Real o| 7234] “e Ss Securiti 
6 to......... eco & Imp 7s *4' oo 
ula 86...... ~---1946| £63 qoa Hungerian ae ng 78 K 2 R ese ugar assreres 
6’ oties 
Bank of Colombia 7% - 1947 $20 .--||Hungartan milf gl pee Bonds | Bia | Ask || Stocks Par| Bia | Ast 
Ba ana lis 6°35-40-4 1945 ae -=- steppe oe 12 as 68 1961; f12%) 14 “i 1856 19” 
varia 6348 to...... ...||Jugosiavia 5e funding 1956) 12 | 18 | 68-.-.-..-......... «ann nn nnn-e 
Hitacis Goma] 7 | —lagemarn Sacenaet 198] 12/18 | saminuair save] 2) ™* luaraan curd con--m— 4) EH! ty 
Bogota (Colotabia’ 6346 "47 11534 15 Koholyt 64s. suet m3 m4 a Haytian Corp 4s..--- 1964 fia 36 Savannah Retg...1| 30 | 31% 
GE) BF oe Land M Bk Warsaw 8s’ ase ween ooo ennee--- ertientes-C 
Boliva (Republic) ia"1947 s5 5\4||Leipsig O’land Pr 68 °46| £23 --- | New Niquero Sugar— Sugar Co-.......-..-.- 1%) 2% 
7s.------- ie tes 1968 ays, 4% Latoete Trade Fair Jag 1953| f23 ca |) ee 1940-1942’ /20 23 West Indies Sugar Corp. .1 4 4% 
eedcece Saeceecece Luneberg Power Light & 
bdiadendicihadenen 1940] 74%] 5i|| Water Ie 190s] 23 | ...| et Soctmetes sce page 3176. . 
Soantenbuss Elec 68.1953) /23 ...||Mannheim & Palat 76.1941| /24 _— . 
Brasil funding tn 428%%4| 29%4||Meridionale Elec 78..1957| 32 35 Statement of the Ownership, Management, &c., required wy, the Acts of Congres 
Brasil funding scrip. ..-_- f45 ...||Montevideo scrip.......-. 136 — of Aug. 24, 1912 and March 3, 1933, of the Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
Bremen (Germany) "a. 1086 f23 _--||Munieb 78 to ....... 945) /22 wae published weekly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1940. 
icin eaaatiiaiaieiaien 425 ---||Munic Bk Hessen 7s to '45| /22 --- State of New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, a notary ~_ » 
British Hungarian — Munici Elee Corp and for the State and County af , Dersonally appeared Herbert D. Sei 
Fe kasdrenesgpona 962; 6 oon 7e..1947| [24 --- | having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor 2 
Brown Coal Ind Corp— the Commercial & Financial Chronicle and that the following ts, to the best of hi» 
I 1953| .23}4|  ...||Nassau Landbank 6}48 '38| /26 --- | knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, &c., of the 
Buenos Aires scrip. ......- £42 ..-||Nat Bank Panama— aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Aci 
Burmeister & Wain 63.1940 15 eos (A & B) 48... 1946-1947| £65 --- | of Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, 
atten ¢ bia) 73460 °46| 9 (C & D) ye 160 --- | Postal Laws and ns, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 
: eee . oc fr* 3 ~ —— + k - 16 , att That the sy mee ‘addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
Callao (Peru) 74s_--1944| f4 | 534||National Hungarian & Ind Publisher, William B Dana Company, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. ¥. 
Cauca Valley 7}4s....1946) f914| 10\%|| Mtge 7s_.......... 1948} 6 --- Editor, Herbert D. Beibert. 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
Ceara ( jy =m 1947) sls) LL Managing | Editor, Herbert D. Seibert, 25 "Spruce St., "New York, N. Y. 
Central Bank— 2 Oldenburg-Free State— 722 Business Manager, D. Riggs, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
oud tet x 3 nt ee 423 tet (2) That eee owner is (if owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
6s ~ Ff Ba poco ~Per “"" | stated, and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
Madgeburg 6s. -.. ---llp City 638....1952| £50 owning or holding 1% or more of the total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
City Savings Panama 5% scrip... 720 24 +| corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. I! 
Budapest 7s 1953| 6 3s % D---- 1956 f2 owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address 
Colombia 4s... 71 ~~"! Porto Alegre 78... ...1968 16% --- | ag well as those of se individual member, must be given): 
Cordoba 7s stamped.-1937| £31 | ~~~||Protestant Church (Gi “"" | Owner, William B. Dana Company, 26 Spruce St. New York. N.Y. 
Costa funding 5s. '51| 13 | 15 "|| many) 7s £23 oa Stockholders, Estate of Jacob Seibert, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
Costa Rica P 2° 15 | 17 |lProv Bk West Dhaiia 6s ’ sige (3) That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders owning 
ee See eee is HH B iss besa ws we walle 3 --- | OF holding 1% or more of the total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities 
oguiiininnses 6s_.1959| /8 Onl “Gia wateticnnadiane 1941] f23 --- | are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
(4) That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock 
Dortmund Mun Utii6}4s'48)| /23 .--||Rio de Janeiro6%-....1933| {6)4) --- | holders and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders an¢ 
ort 7s to..... 1945) f22 ...||Rom Cath Ch 6h4n 46) [23 --- | security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
Duisburg 7% to...... 1945} f22 _..||R C Chureh Welfare 7s '46| /23 --- | where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
East Prussian Pow 68.1953) /24 ...||Saarbruecken M Bk 68.'47| 20 --- | for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
Gaectrie Pr (Ger’y) 634850, /23 ...| Salvador statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
GRE cateposcecoss 1953) 23 -— 2. one, J64; ---+ | and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
ortgage & In- 7s etfs of deposit..1957| f5%| 624 | upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
vestment 7348. ....1966) s18 a 0 eee S| «-- | other than that of a bona fide owner, and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
748 income 1 cocll Gesunetatesosase {8%| ~-- | any other person, association or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
etnniiibnaaeennnd anal 8s otis of deposit.1948) /8 9 the said stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 
7s income — Catharina ene? 7 rs | 9 sotgne®, Haters D. Seibert. E Editor. Sworn to and _oubserinet before me thie 
oe ee ee | ee h of Sept Tho A. Creegan, Notary Kings County, New 
mn hy Pees 2g ss 60 | York, County Cierk’s No. 169. New York County Register No. 1C101.° (My 
— hand ab Gs "62 HY --- ae Hy ae. 1943| . 7 , commission expires March 30, 1941.) 
~""|\gaxon Pub Works 78..1945| f24 on 
German Ati Cable 78..1945) 35 cual . Eiesearetnmmenee £23 eco 
a 1948] 23 py rte 00 2980| 230 wre Senses Seeue— 
a 1938] 722 State Mtge aneeeneen 08 fi2 18 —-The Corporation Bond Traders Club of New York held a _ beefeteak 
German Conversion Office “""!| 94 series 56...----- 1869 fi2 18 dinner for its members Thursday night at Cavanagh’s Restaurant, 258 West 
3a........1946) 42 | 43 /||Stettin Pub oO 78...1946) £23 --- | 25rd Street. J. J. H. Hyde of Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. was chairman of 
) yp te ee is 3% Toho Electric 7s 1955} 65 72 arrangements. Charles H. Jann of Lazard Freres & Co., President, pre- 
tatiana 35 ~~" }|Tolima 7s..-....----1947| f14%5| ... | *ided. 
—Sully C. Pecot, a partner in the firm of Fenner & Beane, was 
Hanover Hars Water a f2i ee ee os ey =-- | elected member of the Board of Governors of Commodity Exchange, Inc., 
Haiti 6s.............1953| 60 ~~"llVvesten Elec Ry 7s... 1947 123 ~~~ | at the regular meeting of the Board, held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1940. 
Aambure Electric 6s .1953 (33%4' __.||\Wurtembere 7* to 945! 122 ne 






































FILING OF REGISTRATION STATEMENTS UNDER 
SECURITIES ACT 


The following additional registration statements (Nos. 4526 
and 4527) have been filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission under the Securities Act of 1933. The amount 
involved is approximately $1,775,000. 

West Malartic Mines, Ltd. (2-4526, Form AO-1) of Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada has filed a registration statement covering 700,000 shares of $1 par 
common stock which will be offered at 70 cents per share. Proceeds of the 
issue will be used for exploration and development, mill construction and 
working capital. John A. Coakley is President of the company. Samuel I. 
Levy has been named underwriter. Filed Oct. 3, 1940. 

Auto Finance Co. (2-4527, Form A-2) of Charlotte, N.C. has filed a 
registration statement covering 20,000 shares of $5C par 544% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock which will first be offered to stockholders at $50 
per share and the unsubscribed portion will be offered by underwriters at 

50 share there was also registered 41,250 shares of $10 par common 
stock. 10,000 shares of common stock will first be offered to stockholders 
at $28.50 per share and the unsubscribed portion will be offered by under- 
writers at the same price, and 31,250 shares of common stock including scrip 
for fractional shares are reserved for conversion of preferred stock. Proceeds 
of the issue will be used to redeem the 6% preferred stock and for worki 
capital. Herman A. Moore is President of the company. R. 8S. Dickson 
Co., Inc., et al, have been named underwriters. Filed Oct. 3, 1940. 


The last previous list of registration statements was given 
in our issue of Oct. 5, page 2034. 


>. 
_ 


Adams Express Co.—Larnings— 
Income Account for 9 Months Ended Sept. 30 




















1940 1939 1938 1937 

Income— 

Divs. on securities... %73.,792 $613,943 $507,471 $1,062,274 

Interest on securities _ 33,404 54,111 41,823 35,045 

Miscellaneous income - Adal ty 1,291 775 6,746 

Total income - - -_---- $771,196 $669 .345 $550,070 $1,104,065 
General expenses. __-_--_- 145,806 164,251 174,332 187,049 
Int. on coll. tr. 4% bds_- 298,612 298,826 302,330 344,012 
x Provision for taxes... _ 20,483 25,584 20,542 33,189 

Net income __...--.-- $376,235 $180,685 $52,566 $539,815 
Bal.,surplus, Dec.31_.. 2,853,344 #,,87,063 3,852,972 3,841,829 

Total surplus-_-____._- $4,159,578 $3,967,748 23,905,838 $4,381,644 
Div. paid on com. stock _ 224,981 149,985 149,984 471,132 








Earned surp. Sept. 30_ $3,934,598 $3,817,763 $3,755,853 "$3,910,511 
=i pe allowance has been made for Federal surtaxes on undistributed 
profits. 
Comparatire Consolidated Balance Sheet 
ees Yeas Dec. rt "39 Sept.30°40 Dec, 31,'°39 
$ $ 








Assets— Liahtlides— 
Gitnkascdeoes 2,872,030 4,072,442) Coll. tr.4% bonds, 
Accr. int. & divs _- 46 407 40,189; due 1947____.__ 1,256,000 1,262,000 
Amount receivable Coll. tr.4% bonds, 
for securs . sold— due 1948____... 1,375,500 1,384,500 
inn. hese 2,764/ 10-yr.4% % debs., 
x Securities at cost41,455,743 40,143,744 due 1946 __.... 6,883,500 6,883,500 
Prop. & equipment Amt. pay. for secs. 
——less deprec’n. 6,076 13 657 purch .—not rec. 24,192 53,412 
Accrued interest __ 90,949 157 ,068 
Accruals & res. for 
taxes, conts.,&c 388,884 425.292 
Com, stock & cap. 
surplus _____._.30,426,632 30,253,679 
Earned surplus... 3,934,598 3,853,344 
, PRS 44,380,257 44,272,796 0 Se 44,380,257 44,272,796 


x Market value Sept. 30, 1940, $22,240,226 and Dec. 21, 1939, $24,996,- 
783. y Represented by 1,500,0(0 no par shares. 

Notes—The excess cost over market value of the companies’ securities at 
Sept. 30, 1940 was $19,215,516 as compared with $15,146,961 at Dec. 31, 
1939.—V. 151, p. 402. 


Aeronautical Securities, Inc.— Asset Value— 

The company reports net asset value as of Sept. 30, 1940 was $846,423 
an increase of about $317,750 over a year earlier. Net asset value was equal 
to $8.35 a share on Sept. 30, inst $8.08 a share on June 30, and $7.94 
a share on Sept. 30, 1939.—V. 150, p. 2561. 


Air Associates, Inc.( N. J.) —Admitted to Dealings — 

The New York Curb Exchange has admitted to dealings the common 
stock, par $1. This stock was issued, share for share, in exchange for the 
common stock, par $1, of Air Associates, Inc. of New York, in accordance 
with an agreement of merger and consolidation, dated Sept. 4, 1940, ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1940, as a result of which Air Associates, Inc., a New York 
corporation, has been merged and consolidated with and into Air Associates, 
Inc., a New Jersey corporation.—V. 151, p. 1884. 


Alabama Water Service Co.—T7o Sell $4,200,000 Bonds 
Privately—The Securities and Exchange Commission on 
Oct. 4 issued an order granting the application of the com- 
pany to issue and sell $4,200,000 Ist mtge. bonds, 334% 
series, due 1965, to three insurance companies, viz: The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. ($3,000,000), 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. ($800,000), and 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. ($400,000) at 101 
and interest. 

Proceeds will be used to redeem $4,200,000 Ist mtge. 5s due 1957. 

Bonds Called — 


All of the outstanding first mortgage 5% gold bonds, series A due Jan. 1, 
1957 have been called for redemption on Dec. 5 at 102 and accrued interest. 
Payment will be made at the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 70 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. —V. 151, p. 1268. 


Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. —Earnings — 

Period End. Sept.30— — 1940—Moxts—-1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
Gross income. _- £350.00 £398,500 {3,244,500 {3.373.500 
= Prete. - saiiag a senses! 13.500 147.100 911.600 955.700 

era e an eveiopmen "Ss. . 
tion, depreciation and Federal taxes —y Psi “ 1563. - aa 


Alaska Mining & Power Co. —Liguidating Dividend — 
nee, Nrining pee a Rqultoting dividend = Se 100-share of Alaska 
‘0. common st ‘ 
pe ng by stock for each share of this company's 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, is liquidati Min- 
ng & Power Co. stock.—V. 139, p. 2237. a 
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NOTE—For mechanical! reasons it is not always possible to arrange companies in exact alphabetical order 
However, they are always as near alphabetical position as possible. 
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Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co.—Earnings— 
Earnings for 3 Months Ended June 30, 1940 
Net income after all char 


Earnings per share on 9,! 
—V. 151, p. 235. 


Alleghany Corp.—Bonds Purchased— 

The New York Stock Exchange has been advised that this cor 
purchased during the month of September, 1940, $469,000 
p we ag ear collateral trust convertible 5% bonds, dated 
of fun 


ration 
rincipal amount 
eb. 1, 1929, out 
eld in a special account at the Manufacturers Trust Co. 

The company now holds $579,000 principal amount of bonds d 


ated 
Feb. 1, 1929 and $428,000 principal amount of bonds dated April 1, 193€ 
in a special account at the Manufacturers Trust Co.; and $119,000 principal 
amount of bonds dated Feb. 1, 1929, and $277,000 principal amount of 
bonds dated June 1, 1929 in a special account at Marine Midland Trust 
Co. of New York.—V. 151, p. 2034. 


Allied Kid Co.—Sales— 

Company reports sales of $596,726 for September, 1940. Physical volume 
for the month was 2,879,426 feet. 

These figures compare with sales of $1,308,259 and volume of 6,569,361 
feet in September of last year when fear of price increases due to the war 
resulted in extraordinary advance buying and brought sales equal to about 
two months ordinary business, the company states. 

The company does not issue quarterly earnings reports, but it states 
that the estimated earnings for the quarter ended Sept. 30, the first three 
months of its current fiscal year, were satisfactory, as forecast by its Presi- 
dent in the last annual report. 

For the first nine months of 1940, total sales were $5,891,625 compared 
with $6,949,155 in the same od of 1939. Physical volume emounted to 
26,775,039 feet against 34,397,143 feet a year ago.—V. 151, p. 1712. 


Aluminum Co. of America—Alcoa Will Launch First 


Ship of New $17,000,000 Fleet — 

The Ocean Dominion Steamship Corp., a subsidiary of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, whose New York service is rendered under the name Ameri- 
can Caribbean Line—will henceforth be called the Alcoa Steamship Co.. it 
was announced Oct. 3 in San Francisco, where Government and line offi- 
cials assembled for the launching Oct. 4 of the first of a new fleet of seven 
shige for the United States Maritime Commission and the company. 
seengeaten of the seven ships—at a cost of $17 .000,000—will raise the 
total of the company’s ships f! the American flag to 21, with a total 
deadweight tonnage of 162,962, thus | the major portion of the 
“Aluminum Line’s’’ tonnage into the United States merchant marine, 
Harmon Lewis, President of the line, said. Four of the new ships—includ- 
ing the ‘“‘Alcoa Pioneer,”’ launched Oct. 4—are being built at the Union 
Iron Works. of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and will be completed within the 
next ten months. The other three will be built by the Moore Dock 
Co., Oakland. Calif., and completed as soon as their plant facilities will 
permit.—V. 151. p. 1130. 


Ambassador Hotel Co. of Los Angeles—Earnings— 




















6 Months Ended July 31— 1940 1939 1938 
Income: Department. ---.-_-.-.----- $957 625 $855,381 $1,072,562 
Store rents and concessions - - - - - - - 43,69 52,623 57,023 
Ds. gon windntktabwnn eso 5,759 9.327 
I «4. og coed ewninn acne $1,007,081 $917,371 $1,138,912 
Expenses: Departmental costs & exps. 654,816 582,779 696.545 
Expenses not apportioned to dept - - - - 162,156 181,447 179,039 
Shi «cis ced Se Seams bal tend ing 61,497 61,302 64,794 
OW era niin wae bin $128,614 $91,843 $198,535 
Gain on retirement of bond - - - - - - --- aa a 30,284 41,730 
Profit, before bond int., deprec., 
amort. & Federalincometax.... $128,614 $122,127 $240,264 
Balance Sheet July 31 
Assets— 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Cash in bank & on Linhiitties— $s s 
hand--__--. _... $150,268 $204,464| Accounts payable. $52,465 $98,360 
Cash held by co- Accrd. liabs., inel. 
. stecene 102 336 44,672 salaries & wages 28,299 28,736 
x Accounts & notes Guests’ & sundry 
receivable__--_- 54,950 60,901 credit bals_- --- 13,938 7,706 
Inventories _ - _ - - - 108 ,843 95,918; Taxes payable or 
y Fixed assets__.. 4,879,701 5,032,064 CO ea 102,355 103 ,504 
Prepaid expenses & Bond interest pay 79,620 79,727 
deferred charges 223,776 244 580 | Other liabilities _ - . 13,763 15,445 
Inc. mtge. sink. 
fund bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 1950____ 5,308,000 5,315,100 
z Capital stock _ -. 5,795 5,795 
Earned surplus... def84,361 28,224 
eee $5,519,873 $5,682,597 ees sakonece $5,519,873 $5,682,597 


x After reserve for losses of $12,126 ($19,674 in 1939). y After reserves 
for depreciation of $808,861 in 1940 and $644,770 in 1939. zRepresented by 
57,954 no par shares after deducting 246 shares reacquired and held by co- 
trustee.—V. 149, p. 2223. 


American Arch Co. —50-Cent Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of 5( cents per share on the common 
stock, payable Nov. 30 to holders of record Nov. 19. Previously regular 
quarterly dividends of 2F cents per share were distributed .—V. 149, p. 4164. 


American Business Credit Corp.——‘ross Receivables— 

Corporation in preliminary figures just released reports gross receivables 
outstanding increased $358,418 during September to a total of $12,683,469 
on Sept. 30. This compares with a total of $7,583,361 reported on Sept. 30, 
1939. Business written during September this year totaled $5,615,042 


ant the nine months to Sept. 30 amounted to $49,960,312.—V. 151, 
p. > 


American Cable & Radio Corp. (& Subs.)—Larnings— 
Pro Forma Consolidated Income Account for 9 Months Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


oe Oki bh wad eaecstéoscanoa $9,470,204 
rr i Mi. 6. sh edaneseeensepasesnce 8,253,930 
ee Se GE cc ate be reksncoccoencccescs itevineienl 212,835 


a, woe cceesesecocesose 


$1,003,439 
ET SE, Ce SEG ee cececcesmneccccsscecsens 99,696 


Net income before int. charges, &c., of sub. cos___..-..-._. $1,103,135 
Interest Charges, &c., of Subsidiary Companies— 
Interest charges of Federal Tel 1 Ne SeeGaE SF wets 11,992 
Minority common stockholders’ equity in net income-_---_-_-_--. 740 


Adjustment of marketable securities to approx. market value__ 14,873 
Income debentures interest. -_--._.----_-- adiiadietens ee dadeed 372,432 
ee SE a cena dtanitibnnso6é6o dunn aibdocosapuce 59,852 


ee ee Ce cn wwe ansbenadobabscasdonuce $643 .246 
Note—American Cable & Radio Corp. and its subsidiaries, All America 
Corp. and Commercial —_ery S>.. are holding companies and acquired 
their assets and commenced iness on Jan. 31, 1940, pursuant to an 
order dated Jan. 25, 1940, of the District Court of the United States for 
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the Southern District of New York, directing consummation of the amended 
plan of reorganization of Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp. and The Asso- 
ciated Companies. 


Pro Forma Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets— 
Plant, property, equipment, intangibles, &c________________ $30,831,357 
sp on account of contract to purchased leased property 
RAS RI RR SRE RRR 1,196'523 
RE ae I SS RNAS lng Re eG aE ear MN 71,37 

paid accounts and deferred charges______________________ 151,387 

Ris oie tien a utecmncn ts mahi ahidiennawhinatttwatiad 8,140, 

RE ee ae ee) Cae Te eee , 

Liabilities— ete akt tt 
NE eS eee ne re $4,351,315 


Minority common stockholders’ equity in common stock and 
LS TEE EF PORESELL ELLE TN 21,992 
Funded debt of subsidiary companies.__.._...____________-_ 15,074,473 
2,937,417 


I a sins ies : of 
SET TR Ra rm 2,542,489 
© for insurance and caeunlties.......6..6.-~.<--. ..se 64,7 
Se ee og emi mse midin 204,843 
i Oe i a ee Sir Cae 15,034,231 
gt ER ee ee ee «|. a $40,431,501 
—V. 151, p. 1269. 


American Chicle Co.—Directorate Increased — 

By-laws have been amended to increase company’s directorate to nine 
members from eight. L. E. Pritchard, a Vice-President of the company, 
has been elected the additional director.—V. 151, p. 539. 


American Light & Traction Co. (& Subs.)—Zarnings — 























12 Mos. Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 
Gross operating earnings of subsidiaries (after 
eliminating intercompany transfers)_._________ $45,335,321 $41,793,999 
General operating expenses____...._..._______- 24,839,490 22,893,301 
I iid oe ac oc ngacakhbseadna bith 2,224,452 2,274,308 
Provision for depreciation.__.._.__._..._____ _.- 3,467 330 3,181,453 
General taxes and estimated Federal income taxes. 6,042,791 5,125,339 
Net earnings from operations of subsidiaries_._._. $8,761,259 $8,319,598 
Non-operating income of subsidiares_____.______. Dr7 ,276 47 849 
Total income of subsidiaries_______..__.___._. $8,753,983 $8,367,447 
Interest, amortization, and pref. divs. of subs_... 4,224,398 4,321,186 
I eta ella ey a atte i i ie i el cd $4,529,585 $4,046,261 
Proportion of earnings, attributable to minority 
SR hte 12:56 abue nadine 10,956 7 626 
Equity of American Light & Traction Co. in 
earnings of subsidiaries_................_-- $4,518,628 $4,038,634 
Income of American Light & Traction Co. (ex- 
clusive of income received from subsidiaries)_... 1,547,466 1,553 ,558 
0 ee a ee ae ae ee $6,066,094 $5,592,192 
Expenses of American Light & Traction Co_____- 205,737 204,011 
Taxes of American Light & Traction Co_______- 251,955 180,472 
RR a aS ee ere $5,608,403 $5,207,708 
Holding company interest deductions___________-_ 61,000 72,750 
Balance transferred to consolidated surplus__-_.- $5,547,403 $5,134,958 
Dividends on prefeerred stock_.__.__._._______. 804,486 804 486 
EE Sy GREa eae $4,742.917 $4,330.472 
Earnings per share of common stock._______.___- $1.71 $1.56 


—V. 151, p. 1884. 
American Optical Co. (& Subs.)—EZarnings— 


Calendar Years— 1939 1938 
Oper. profit, incl. other income less other charges. $3,363,208 $2,533,391 
i RIEL Bo ARTE IIE OLN 464,376 415,520 
SE GE set er reer 170,212 252,473 
a a RR et gy it a Ay ey 12,276 6,335 
PR Sa WE nnnvevdsveotabbwe bbebebbobas 1,116,906 863 ,037 

EE, ... niciapcubbubpmendiad $1,599,438 $996,025 
Dividends paid on preferred shares............-.- 369,788 490,000 
Dividends paid on common shares. .--....---.-- oe ee eee 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets— LAabilittes— 
Phin tote odbeewew $1,314,275) Notes payable. ._......---- $440,000 
marketable securities _ _ . -__- 15,750| Accounts payable and ac 
Notes & accts. rec. (current). 2,858,778| crued expenses_.____..... 1,879,419 
SSE 8,556,189 | a Common shares-_.__._.--- 12,860,948 
Due from employees -_-_---... 96,101 | Earned surplus_-....._.--- 4,910,184 
Notes & accts. rec.—other__-_ 203 429 
Invests. in & advances to affil 730,937 
Plant and equipment. -_--_-__- 6,133 ,682 
Prepaid exps. & sundry assets 181,410 

PEVGidetidnacosebabas $20,090,551 Bee ccteuvtnasinavecd $20,090,551 





a Represented by 477,446 no par shares.—V. 151, p. 1713. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. (& Subs.) —Zarns. 

















_ Calendar Years— 1939 1938 
Net sales (after delivery costs and allowances).... $8,830,131 $6,886,676 
Cee Gb MEENE. .. <cacnccdenwdendbbbeseodden cubes 3,793 ,596 2,803,713 

Ph 2.246 enhsidnbbti these etthasswae $5,036,535 $4,082,962 
Selling and general expenses_-.........--..------ 898,809 701,081 
ORR REOIRs 4. cand nwt oetebebhaos $4,137,727 $3,381,881 
GREE GENOIIR:, csin sie o's cb ebetounmnescoes 288,190 226,560 
FF ae a pn $4,425,917 $3,608,441 
et ao tana a 481,921 423,939 
oe btw ebbosebsoewntass 718,243 541,520 
I Se ae ees $3,225,753 $2,642,983 
a ls 2,509.85: 1,056,780 
Earnings per share on 528,390 shs. capital stock- - $6.10 $5.00 
Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets— | TAabdtlities— 
a _... $3,227,296) Current liabilities.......... $1,622,880 
Customers’ accts. rec. (net).. 1,696,317! a Capital stock............ 8,670,536 
Employees’ accts. receivable Be LRGs cctesbescnsccoesie 10,756,849 
Miscellaneous accts. receiv’le 15,861 
Pe bidehsdabocosce 1,914,358 
Property (net).......-.- .. 14,020,979 
Patents and trademarks (less 
eae 37,289 
Deferred charges. -........-- 120,134 
— 0 SE $21,050,266 Pellseses sadesesooosees $21,050 266 





a Represented by 528,390 no par shares.—V. 151. p. 1132. 


American Steamship Co. —$5 Dividend — 

Directors have declared a dividend of $5 per share on the common stock, 

yable Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 26. A dividend of $1 was paid on 

y 1 and April 1, last; $10 was paid on Dec. 21, 1939; $2 on Oct. 2, 1939; 
$1 on July 1 and on April 1, 1939; $6 on Dec. 24, 1938, one of $2 on Oct. 1. 
1938, and dividends of $1 - share were paid on July 1, 1948, and each 
three months previously.—V. 150, p. 1588. 

American Stove Co.—To Pay 50-Cent Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of 50 cents per share on the common 


stock, payable Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 18. This compares with 
25 cents paid on Aug. 1, May 1 and Feb. 1, last; 20 cents paid on Dec. 27, 
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1939; $1 on Nov. 1, 1939; 25 cents on Aug. 1, 1939; 10 cents no May 1, 1939: 

20 cents on Jan. 14, 1939; 10 cents on Oct. 14 and April 15, 1938; and a 

dividend of 50 cents per share paid on Dec. 24, 1937.—V. 151, p. 539. 
American Power & Light Co. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 
Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—3 Mos.—1939 1940—12 Mos.—1939 














Subsidiaries— 
Operating revenues____ $26,231,026 $24,747,216 $106411,013 $99,160,795 
Operating expenses___. 10,403,737 9,935,082 41,349,873 39,198,726 
Direct taxes____.._____ 4,135,891 3,498,700 15,843,147 13,941,915 
Property retirement and 

depl. reserve approp. 2,650,161 2,487,588 10,416,829 9,977,196 

Net oper. revenues___ $9,041,237 $8,825,846 $38,801,164 $36,042,958 
Other income (net)_____ 40,392 37,777 141,800 120,104 

Gross income_____.__ $9,081,629 $8,863,623 $38,942,964 $36,163 ,062 
Interest to public and 

other deductions_____ 3,917,110 4,008,334 15,827,482 16,036,362 
Interest charged to con- 

eee. «sccc:..cc. Se ee Cr9,092 Cr2 1,302 Cr58,995 
Pref. divs. to public____ 1,792,936 1,792,931 7,171,740 7,171,720 
Portion applic. to min- 

ority interests_______ 13,661 15,358 54,966 66 205 

a Net equity_-.-___- $3,369,333 $3,056,092 $15,910,078 $12,947,770 

Amer. Pow. & Lt. Co.— 
a Net equity._........ $3 369,333 $3,056,092 $15,910,078 $12,947,770 
Other income_________- 23 ,963 18,889 81,067 94,623 

eee $3,393,296 $3,074,981 $15,991,145 $13,042,393 
Expenses, incl. taxes___ 167,982 100,838 A 407 ,873 
Int. and other deduct'ns 706 ,693 725,245 2,846,178 2,904,777 





Ba). carried to consoli- 
dated earned surplus $2,518,621 $2,248,898 $12,609,016 $9,729,743 


° § American Power & Light Co. in income of subsidiaries.—V. 151, 
Pp. 5. 


American Service Co. (& Subs.) —Annual Report — 


Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
So esad a city as 2hte aie eats ake d ao dinate die aes cabs <edenenieeel $2,693 226 


Se I. nnn nals dablasine ameeenn a tbbiebétis abhaaraiethn 2,329,296 
Operating income. —nhkh as» » dabibinwens+0bebesas dau $363 .929 
Other income. ----- -- dean Chtet in bE eebte Hed ES hetihkwe ene 23, 
Total income -_ -- bie AR ahs MEAD Alek ake h bk oOo $387 834 
I I on sno sh die ein Se ms tp Gbetinae aha SK eS aioe Em om © 12.6 
Provision for depreciation. _____- Se on as a as ha 0 ele 139,703 
Portion of losses of sub. companies applic. to min. ints. therein _ - Cr285 


$235,725 
25,211 


en GE « nn noo bene $260 936 
Dividends paid on preferred stock. _-_ --- - - -- labeled, 200.613 
Prov. for Federal income tax, prior years—estimated____-_-.- ie 8,002 


Earned surplus, Dec. 31, 1939____-.---- ehitints $52,320 
Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $555,447; accounts & notes receivable, $256,716; in- 
ventories, $131,091; other assets, $108,337; investments in and current 
operating accounts with affiliated companies, $16,164; fixed assets, $4,571,- 
368; deferred charges, $16,289; total, $5,655,413. 
Liabilities—Notes payable—bank, $675; accounts payable, $19,939: 
purchase money instalment obligations, $6,875; ice and merchandise coupons 
outstanding, $5,332; accrued liabilities, $29,679; Federal income tax, $8,002; 
urchase money instalment obligations maturing su uent to Jan. 1, 
941. $13,750; reserves, $148 .797; minority interests, 1.279: preferred stock, 
&3 .423 350; class A stock, $702,250; common stock (100,958 no par shares), 
$706 702; capital surplus, $536,461; earned surplus, $52,320; total, $5,655,- 
413.—V. 149, p. 3544. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. —Farnings — 


Period End. Aug.31— 1940— Month— 1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenues __-_-_- $9,873,959 $9,386,307 $79,181,073 $73,403,691 
Uncollectible oper. rev _ - 57,055 42,629 405 ,298 364,090 


__ $9,816,904 $9,343,678 $78,775,775 $73,039,601 
6'887.558 6.731.046 55.560.257 53,999 (387 

Net oper. revenues... $2,929,346 $2,612,632 $23,215,518 $19,040,214 
Operating taxes........ 1,339,761 1,145,184 10,802,629 8,915,336 


$1,589,585 $1,467,448 $12,412,889 $10,124,878 


Net oper. income. - -- ‘$1 589,585 
Net income. ---___- 813,477 660,235 92,405,502 81,333,721 


Gain in Phones— 1 

There was a gain of about 109,900 (feptenee in service in the artgetpe 
telephone subsidiaries of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. included 
in the Bell System during the month of September, 1940. 

The gain for the previous month was 66,300 and for September, 1939, 
93.900. The net gain for nine months this year totals 647,500, as against 
527,300 for the same period in 1939. At the end of September this year 
there were about 17,181,800 telephones in the Bell System.’ 


Suit Dismissed— 

Supreme Court Justice Hammer on Oct. 4 dismissed a suit for $25,000,000 
damages brought by the Appliance Investment Co. against the company, 
and the Western Electric Co., Inc., for alleged fraud in having appropriated 
in 1914 a selective signaling apparatus which was not patented by its in- 
ventor until 1919. The plaintiff company, as assignee for Horace Hull, 
the inventor, arouse the suit on the claim that the defendants had induced 
Mr. Hull to reveal details of his device which they later made use of. In 
dismissing the action Justice Hammer held the assignment of rights to the 
plaintiff by the inventor was ambiguous as it did not cover all the claims 
that Mr. Hull might have against the defendants including alleged in- 
fringement.—V. 151, p. 1884. 


American Toll-Bridge Co. (& Subs.) —Farnings— 


Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Operating revenues . $1,567,094 $1,433,381 $1,708 S16 $1,538,377 








Operating revenues _ 
Operating expenses __ 

















Oper. & gen’. expenses 350,573 375,420 985 366 ,050 
Provision for deprec. and 

amortiz. of property - - 495,241 466,166 439,876 413 ,369 

Profit from opers_... $721,281 $591,795 $884 955 758,958 
Other income_.____..-- 58,138 60,215 25,527 16 ,683 

Gross income_.-_-_-_-.-- $779,419 $652,010 $910,483 $775,640 
Int. on funded debt__-- 155,948 180,577 205,031 227,172 
Amort. of bond disc’t, 4 

expires and premium . 64,240 74,277 84,373 93 515 
Fed’! income tax paid on 

tax free covenant b'ds 424 372 369 34 
Expenses of contesting 

rate case (net)..__-_- 40,867 Gruen ™ ' geiaac- * “Wdeone 
Loss on sale of land___ - (> ZZ een a ey ee 
Other income charges -___ 500 4,436 48 ,660 689 
Federal income tax... - 79,622 64,810 62,681 67,132 

Net income for the yr. $437,116 $341,954 $509 369 $387 .097 
DINE s « bo 5 bn ccns 334,763 264,381 490,993 302.150 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets— y. $5,425,360; franchises, $1; excess of cost of capital 
stock of Martinez-Benicia Ferry & Transportation Co. over net worth of 
that company at date of acquisition, $80,700; cash on hand and demand 
d ts. $300,867; certificates of deposit, $95,000; cash on deposit in name 
of Will F. Morrish, aqeas for trustee, $27,892: cash on deposit with trustee 
for ment of bo interest, $77,970; accounts and note receivable, 
$22. 01. funds deposited with trustee for 1 and retirement of bonds, 
$300,175; certificates of deposit pledged with surety company in connec- 





2180 


tion with refund of rates impounded under decision, $75,000° class A copttal 

ewe LE nn a he ae 0. of California, $332,960; accounts and no 

ate (not current), $1,148; deferred charges, $414,554; totale 
Liabilities —Ca ital stock ($1 par), $3,719 Is t meestonge 8% 515% 

es D, ,500; accounts payable, 3° i12 ; interest 

bonds * 550 6 686: Federal taxes on \ $79,622; other ee eee aoerund. 
8,408; unclaimed dividends, $2.7 reserves, $98.079; deferred credit. 
8.386: earned surplus, $430,148; ‘otal. $7,154.329.—V. 150, p. 3500. 


American Transformer Co.—Annual Report — 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 





Tn, ccc netic hb thn ans ands bneth= néneenanewedel $161,640 
Selling and administrative expenses --_......-.-.-------------- 134.733 
tn. . <a desteeene odds JUMARa NS taba e need x $26 907 
Other income adiets+é tb eubasbnmaenn sredbidn ehh telianéhee 2,518 
Ph acotcaccasswccubscanésnenecsseninunees ts $29.426 
En wescndcdvbcnncneshben jade eu oi eth Rain te. dnd os tats ini 6.309 
Pe Cll n2ccnikee bewnsdehbSsicdoorvsnbGhedneesene 4,354 
Bab Peels BoP Feee . cave neccsossngssscocceccocsccneeanser $18,763 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $5,998; accounts receivable, $131 096; deposits on con~ 
tracts, $1,050; advances to employee iy a secured, $219: in~ 
Ventories (at lower of cost or market), nd) butt Idings and equip~ 


t (less—reserve for depreciation of $08 $08:6315.4 $275. 478; prepaid items, 


$5 e059: total, $579,516 
Liabilities—Notes payable, bank, $90,000; amortization payments due in 


1940 on 5 % first mortgage, $1,000; accounts payable, trade, $32,205; 
accrued pay rolls, Federal and States a tense. FS a 20; royalties payable. 
1,499; 5% Sot m e due Ma yh 942, $48,500; common oor: ipee $6) $5). 


000; capital surplus, $80, surplus since Jan. 


it total, $579,516.—V. 146, p 
American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc.—Weekly 


Output — 

Ousmane of electric en of the electric properties of American Water 
Works & Electric Co. for the week ending Oct. 5, 1940, totaled 54,372,000 
kilowatt hours, a decrease of 0.5% over the output of 54 ,648,000 kilowatt 
hours for the corresponding week of 1939. 

Comparative table of weekly output of electric energy for the last five 


ears follows: 
eek Ended— 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
+ | 54,817,000 48,974,000 43,170,000 49,985,000 46,010,000 
Diaaeead 54,110,000 51,94 42,460,000 49,408, J 
 S ager rg Ag 000 52,787,000 42,999,000 48,908,000 49,010,000 


5 2000 54,648,000 43,683,000 49,429,000 49.573.000 
—V. 151, p. 3035- 


American Woolen Co.—Prices Increased— 

Company announced on Sept. 30 that it has advanced prices five cents 
@ yard on its woolen and worsted fabrics, and 2% cents a yard on routes! 
and blended cloths. The increases affect spring goods, prices of which 
were originally opened two weeks ago. 

e advances, which place quotations at about the same level as six 

months ago. reflect both the upward trend of raw wool prices and revival 
of demand for civilian fabrics.—V. 151, p. 979. 


American Wringer Co., Inc.—Annual Report— 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


a ieee a incline alanibihduleiele $3 .717.929 
ee Cen: |... cea cewtababbadcesadabbbnss’e 3,064 886 
ia a A A ENE ae A IY SE 225 ,026 
Financial and extraneous charges—net of sundry income______ 64,778 
Provision for Federal and Canadian income taxes______..__ - 63 ,758 

EE ree Se ee eae ery eee ee ee aa ee $299,482 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash , $94,050; accounts receivable, trade (less reserve for doubt - 
ful accounts of $7.435) $307,061; notes receivable, customers, $2,359 
accounts receivable, other, $8,438: accounts and notes receivable (Ottivors 
and employees), $4. 786: inventories, $611,357; land, $169 542° buildings, 
machinery and ent. &c., (less reserves for d ay ee of $1.011,443), 
$977,309. apprec br on of fixed assets (less reserve jation on appre- 
ciation of 164), $15, 712: stents and trade a (less reserve for 
amortization of $6,593 $37 5, of cost over par value of stock of 
shares, $36; es “at a08 


Chamberlain Corp., 3426 dends on fractional 
deferred cha 1,649. 
Liabilities—Notes payable, coliee $35.000. ‘accounts pagadie, trade, 
Cone a 429: customers’ credit. balances, $5 254: serial notes ee a 1940, 
secured by capita’ stock of subsidiary, $30.000: 0 f28° 
term debt. $2: 1,245. reserves, $2, 


long- 
minority stockholders. $15,145. surplus. 


accruals 
178; capital stock, $1,112, res interest of 
744,157, s pald ins -in surplus, $27 643; 
unrealized appreciation ing from revaluation o 


assets, $15,623: 





total, $2.701,649.—V. 151, p. 1425. 
Anchor Post Fence Co. —Annual Report 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
Sn es ek ee ade kdmeneseos $99 502 
Depreciation ond patent amortization. ....................- 23 ,929 
I DU ee es Ee ibiddabobadsée $75.573 
I ne he oe ie J bdak cbeee 13,079 
ak ad ee eck $88 .651 
Federal income, capital stock and social security taxes______.- 23,944 
i e matietaiiead ams $64,708 
ee  pébabammbesodahwne 1,224 
Transferred to surplus......____.. eb AM BO $63,484 
Nee nn nit iueo wih wont oa ae a 123.748 
Ss. DO Ss BD nnn eee een OC 


Condensed Balance Shee’ Dec 31 1939 

Assets—Cash, $31,161; notes and accounts receivable (less reserve for 
doubtful receivables of $6 362) $256,821; inventories, $269 643; invest- 
ments and other assets, 8.751; land and buildings (less depreciation 
reserve of $78,968), $444 sou: machinery and equipment (less depreciation 
reserve of $194,151), $104,7 tents at amortized value, $1,836: de- 
ferred charges, $26 321: otal $1,254,178. 

Liabilities—Note payable, bank. $25.000: prorata wenent on deferred 
notes, $37,898; accounts yable, $29,817: acc interest on bonds, 
$19,012: accrued taxes and Wa: ET 845; funded om. RF 5 HS 6% 
‘um. pref. stock 


no pi $14,000 000; come ah 227,751 2S ee 847; lus $187 23: 
no par), ; common s 8 us »232: 
total, $1,254, ore. —V. 148, p. 1945. _ 


Andes Copper Mining Co.—25-Cent Dividend — 

Directors have declared a dividend of 25 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable Oct. 18 to holders of record Oct. 8. Like amounts were paid 
on June 14 and March 15, last; and Tmo" with 50 cents paid on Dec. 15, 
1939; 25 cents on July 1., 1939, and on 16, 1938, and 50 cents on Dec. 
14, 1937, this latter being the first dividend paid since Feb. 9, 1931, when 
25 cents per share was distributed.—V. 150, p. 3193. 


Anglo-Canadian Oil Co., Ltd.—Bonds of Sub. Called— 
Company is calling for redemption Jan. 15, 1941, at and accrued 
interest, neeee, Se 0 51h % % 1st m bonds of its wholly owned su diary Drilling 
of wu n $222 1 000 principal amount is presently out- 
Milner, President. Although redemption 
pany is now gers to 


but 
tention of immediately Seapthen a 


unced 
dividend policy.—V. 151, p. 1563. 
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Anglo-Huronian, Ltd.—£arnings— 




















Years End. July 31— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Metal recoveries, inc) ud- 
a $344,335 
eb SS eyes $222 ,667 $158,731 $141,289 125,736 
terest , carn 
a. oe «69,225 58,810 59.652 69,403 
sundry RS PO 4,017 1,288 1,124 
Total revenue____-__- $291,892 $221,558 $202 ,230 $540,598 
mw | ge 300,185 
u a. é<naecooe j<@n0008 . easede . 
Gen. ry eubenee. 81,132 88,130 83 ,956 85,281 
ao debt  amrene lie AF : 7 0l geet es ee 
— ion an 
he 7,042 7,839 6,064 
meavel for deprecia’n_ 851 848 843 1,425 
DU eccceccnscscne Gea $125,537 $109,593 $147 643 
SE SN. cmen | enn). Jaana 150,000 563 521 
ss aecne foe $125,537 def$40,407 def$415,878 
Balance Sheet July 31 
Assets— 1940 1939 TAabilittes— 1940 1939 
Lpeednaseen $278,926 $850,817] Accts. payable and 
Investment -_ - - - -- 6,891,854 6,038,003 accrued charges. $19,265 $14,464 
Loans (secured) .- 96 ,297 204 ,474| Unclaimed divs. -- 19,257 19,324 
Accts., int. & divs Res’ve for taxes. 20,453 26,812 
receivable--_._.-. 42,936 84,890 | b Capital stock... S. 340,349 5,340,349 
Mining and milling ee 2,207,721 2,023,221 
supplies _....-. 2,000 2,000 
Prepd. & def. chgs. 116 1,175 
Explor .expends.on 
outside props --.-_ 15,947 20,658 
Advs. to & shs. in 
other min’g cos. 277,066 219,431 
a Bidgs., mach’y & 
equipment --.-.-.-. 1,902 2,721 
DOO: wcncvnsss $7,607 044 $7,424,170' Total ......... $7 ,607 044 $7,424,170 
a After depreciation. b Represented by 1,500,000 no par shares.— 
V. 149, p. 2224. 


Angostura-Wuppermann Corp.—Annual Report— 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


ei ee ear S| oe dine mend kbnbeeah aes om $464,116 
GS SP nn ee 242,281 
Sales and distribution expenses. _._.........--------------- 113,843 
Administrative and general expenses __._._.._..-..-----.----- 52,701 
re ere. .consckdbbatbodonbbdes cde beaseuens $55,289 
Ge EES on wasdentesndbenecasuddatedcesondéene 3,753 
i PL. 2) caanecubsbubsdvonddseé osebetedessuoss $59,042 
i IL, .. nd ih ohedeobaebetaeeatoanee 12,865 
Write-off of discarded labels and advertising materials - --- -- ~~ 6,643 
Payments in settlement of Cowan & Dengler, Inc., law suit, 
legal fees and expenses in connection therewith. _......---- 6,307 
Proves Sr SE SE ce scdccnckowence inbéavatasavwe 6,366 
Net income transferred to surplus_........-...------ ie ae $26,861 
ERI IS Sey saben aibae balan 11,470 
Net income per share on 229,41] shares_______......---.----.- $¢.1171 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1929 
Assets—Cash, $68,710; accounts receivable, $55,906; inventories, $150,- 
346; mortgage receivable, $31,000; fixed assets, $68,( 18; patents, formulas 
and development costs unamortized, $101, 730: exclusive agen ~ f contract 


unamortized, $55,253; deferred charges, $42, 129; total, $57 
Liabilities—Note payable—J. Stewart Herrman, $5,000; accounts pald-tn 
ar $1), $229. 411; - 


able, $49,940; reserve, $951; common stock 
surplus, $178,380; earned surplus, $109,411; sate 


Animal Trap Co. of America, Inc.—Annual Report— 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


. $573,094.—V. ido’ 


cn ede ean Renate hse abner a abana ae at $793,274 
I ee ei eel iene ‘iblicee® 438,272 
OO EOE EE OE OT vO 210,16 
I 2 iid om nciedhect mditeinn oeidaten gatas adhe adindes 49,628 
es or saeebodbn des osse $95,209 
EE EES ESE a re 6,991 
IT CD i te oe eo ee pda beeencorseseueubi $102,199 
i os 8 og ed eoniteemodatousscacdanl 10,363 
Income taxes accrued for current year._........--.---..---.- 18,500 
Deen GERTOREES TROOEES DOP PORE. «a cdcndisccaccctbesscsecs. $73 336 
Piss a cacicdddsddctbonacdsb anaes dédeisaude 8,901 
oe ae ae oe aes edades atl $64 435 
E.G, 8, Sas 6nd ceekabeenend 0Ob646cb60- 123,982 
CO EE ee ee a ee $188,417 
EE SEL, 2. «in emi gh ps exch ante aco mane a ne ww aia stat 31,251 
Se Gas. 4, cckbésic ddd botbedkard sdietbidds 4esubie 25, 
eee Gate Bee. S23, 200R,.. .crducadsssarssesaceseses $131,666 


c ae Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $160 ovision for fore exchange, $2,474; accounts 
receivable—trade, si4° ctf accounts vable—others, $2,809: cash 
value—life Soasabes, $23,447: inventories—at cost, $180,( &&: inv est ments, 
$2.430; land, buildings, machinery and equipment (less reserves for de- 
jation of $661,419), $504, O88; patents (at cost) less amortization, 
79,544; deferred charges 1 a4: goodwill, trade names, trademarks (at 
cost), $250,000; total, $1,276,7 
ab lities—Accounte Paya ae $8,222; accrued liabilities, $8,114; 
accrued F , State and foreign pasts. $27, 366; oe sinking fund notes, 
9733 00 000; 7%. .. preferred stock (par $50), $551,550; common stock 
(51,000 no par shares), $425,000; capital surplus, $2,829; earned surplus 
$131.666; total, $1 .276,749.—V. 147, p. 3150. 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. (& Subs.)—FZarnings— 


Calendar Years— 1939 
a en $7 ,861,267 $7 ‘aa. “$83 
Cost of goods sold, incl. net cost of service dept__ - : e+ ¢ pty 6,291 411 











Sell., admin., gen. & other oper. expenses________ Fe 139. 915 
Provision for depreciation. _.....___- COS SE aa 170.468 168 
ae, SX $244,495 x6 522 
inn cekcdnebdacn eee amee jewee 54 ,066 137.310 
EE ee $298 ,562 70.788 
CC EERE LS ES 94.782 52.526 
Provision for Federal taxes on income. --_- tae 28 .2¢2 14,865 
ee 17 3 518 BOT 
Cash div. paid on prior pref. stock__._.........- ° 154 % ae 
Cash dividend paid on common stock__..__...-.- 32. so ee Se 
x Loss. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $261,187; trade notes and accounts receivable (net), 

$618,045; inventories, $1,649,934; other assets, $88,003; property, plant 

and equipment (net), $1,002.658 : patents, licenses, &c., $90,419: deferred 
charges, $59.408: total, $3,169,745 

Liabiittics—Accounts’ yable, $381,579; accrued taxes, $18 316;  Peaeres 

; reserves a contingencies. $150 00: 
$727 ,700; common 3M (90.0 000 
tal survive, $ $395,427; earned sur- 


taxes 0 


eee, ome, $20,851; $7 « 20851; 89 cu cum. g SaSr, BOO. cap 


hy s. $1, 159,672; totale $3,169,745. — 
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Apollo Steel Co. —Earnings — 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 





pT ELIE te LIES PRED CE LE $4 ,267 ,800 
fa gO a Sie 9 GA ET EE IE 3,852,294 
Selling, administrative and general expenses_______________-- 202.809 
Provision for depreciation and depletion__________.__.__---- 92,248 
yD PP nit lait > OS Se eae i eee 51,534 
OEE, SEN ee MEE A EE $68 ,916 
EE TETRIS IME GOIN eS aE Ee © 13,174 

I a uae $82, 
ER NS AEN TART AR, 0 TAREE EAE EEE 11,973 
12,243 








NE EE IS ee Ce a ene eee ad $57 875 
—V. 151, p. 2035. 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. (& Subs.) —Zarnings — 


Consolidated Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 








Gross operating revenue, after deducting allowances________-- $19,733,495 
Cost of bales, operating, selling, general & administrative exps__ 14,125,954 
re, . . conigiannonh Guwekenducaboube en " 864,570 
I Se ON dk ted enh headbsaeeoree 328 598 
I aan a ae ae ee Lins 950,620 
RP OFIL OEE pp eae 2,139,982 

ES a are a Oe eee $1,323,771 
tS aa a a sey SMP al Se a Aare hg * sae 119,016 

I oe i Pe ae ea md abide a nedanad $1,442,787 
rr rr, lads ehoawen bbawpad 262,826 
Provisien for Poederal imonmee tS... ...~. . . «econ ca ccccccéccce 136.869 

I a Mb dakbwab haw $1,043 ,092 
Dividends paid—On preferred stock______-_-- ee ee es ee 5,370 

en SS el ee. ik pub be énnaetan enews 408 ,076 


Note—The net income of Orange State Oi] Co., a subsidiary, is included 
from date of acquisition, April 30, 1939 to Dec. 31, 1939, in the amount 


of $36,507. : 
Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

_ Assets—Leaseholds, oil and gas producing properties, storage facilities, 
pipe lines, &c., $37,618,538; excess of investment in securities of subsidiary 
companies (herein consolidated over equity in net assets thereof at dates of 
acquisition), $375,618; investments, $120,814; cash, $2,190,628; customers’ 
accounts receivable (less reserve), $1,243,706; current accounts with 
affiliated companies, $69,732; miscellaneous accounts and notes receivable 
(less reserve), $201,441; crude and refined oils, $3,206,542; materials, 
$559,548; merchandise held for resale, $460,910; prepaid insurance, rentals 
and other expenses, $194,166; other assets, $266,520; deferred charges, 
$220,993; total, $46,729,155. 

Liahilities—6 % cum. preferred stock ($10 par), $77,250; common stock 
(102,019 no par shares), $25,265,916; minority common stockholders’ in- 
terest in subsidiary company. $119; funded and other long-term debt, 
$4,402,713; indebtedness to Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. (parent company), 
$212,925; liability to stockholders of Louisiana Oil Refg. Corp., $51,819; 
notes payable in banks, $770,000; notes payable to others, $335,072: ac- 
counts payable, $1,932,996; current account with Arkansas Natura] Gas 
Corp., $32,948: current accounts with affiliated and mutual service com- 
panies, $52,372; accrued interest, taxes and other accounts, $459,198; 
customers’ deposits, $245; provision for Federal income taxes, 53 .236; 
other liabilities, $1,053 ,202; reserves, $7,121,608; capital surplus, $304,590; 
earned surplus, $4,002.947; total, $46,729,155.—-V. 127, p. 1106. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. (& Subs.)—Larnings— 














Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Operating revenues. --.-- $10,353,763 $9,809,761 $9,570.511 $8,557,916 
Oper. exps.,incl.taxes_. 5,710,889 5,242,301 5,285,569 4,977,510 
Amortization of limited- 

term investments - - - — 1,453 1,453 1,499 1,778 
Property retirement re- 

serve appropriations... 1,413,314 1,375,981 964 ,891 606 618 

Net oper. revenues... $3,228,106 $3,190,025 $3,318,551 $2,972,009 
Rent from lease of plant 

aidan deh ihaed.... neiiatae: tit ¢akabeenie 1,600 Dr5,753 

Operating income__.. $3,228,106 $3,190,025 $3,320,151 $2,966,256 
Other income (net) -..-.- 12,773 14,516 7,852 18,090 

Gross income___-_-_ _- $3,240,879 $3,204,541 $3,328,003 $2,984,346 
Int. on mortgage bonds. 1,756,576 1,771,841 1,813,497 1,814,302 
Other int. & deductions_ 223 ,202 122,961 109,548 78,215 
Int. charged to construc. Cr4,051 Cr7 ,702 Cr17,110 Cr6 957 

Net income------_---. $1,265,153 $1,317,440 $1,422,070 $1,098,786 
Divs. on $7 pref. stock... 1,510,661 671,405 671,405 671,401 
Divs. on $6 pref. stock _ . 625,185 277 .860 277 ,860 277 ,860 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31 
1939 1938 1939 1938 

Assets— $s $ Liabtlities— $ $s 
Plant, prop. & eq.65,880,066 69,466,372 | d Capital stock (no 
Miscell. securities _ 1,756 1,000 pees 26,579,250 26,579,250 
Non-current receiv 47 ,868 58,529 | Long-term debt. -.35,280,213 35,325,593 
Reserve fund.-... 63 ,954 31,934) Accounts payable. 269,185 241,598 
Cash in banks.... 1,170,781 1,148,897] Dividends declared 237,316 237,542 
Special deposits... 156 3,055| Currently matur- 

Working funds--. oe eae ing long-term dt. 8,445 13,556 

Notes receivable __ 15,597 15,143 | Matured long-term 

Accounts receiv’le. 834,318 908 ,589 debt and interest ak ae eters 

Mat'ls & supplies. 346,242 375,510 | Customers’ depos. 584,025 534,765 

Prepayments _-.-- 37,729 40,369 | Taxes accrued_... 1,059,760 1,007,640 

Other current and Interest accrued... 475,185 471,864 
assets __ 7,381 45,642/ Other current and 

Unamortized debt accrued liabil_ -. 12,448 13,471 

discount & exp. 2,993,467 836,391] Deferred credits--. 94,159 146,784 
Other def’d charges 435 8,514| Reserves.......--. 5,805,592 4,924,984 
c Reacquired capi- Contributions _ _ .. 54,868 36,251 

tal stock_...... 24,890 24,890 | Contra accounts - . 13,644 13,710 
Contra accounts... 13 ,644 13,710| Earned surplus... 996,884 3,431,537 

WOR ascweasua 71,473,114 72,978,546 (0 eee 71,473,114 72,978,546 





c Represented by 216 shares $7 pref. stock and 34 shares $6 pref. stock. 

d Represented by $7 preferred, cumulative (entitled upon liquidation to 
$100 a share): pari passu with $6 preferred; authorized, 150,000 shares, 
outstanding, 96,131 shares (including 3 shares exchangeable for stock of 
By ry company); $6 preferred cumulative (entitled upon liquidation to 
$1 a share): pari passu with $7 preferred: authorized, 100,000 shares, 
issued, 50,000; in treasury, 3,656 shares; outstanding, 46,344 shares. 
Cope. “ey oe 1,300,000 shares; outstanding, 1,233,638 shares. 
—V. 151, Dp. 1885. 


Asbestos Manufacturing Co.—Accumulated Dividend — 

Directors have declared a dividend of 25 cents per share on account of 
accumulations on the cumul. conv. pref. stock, payable Nov. 15 to holders 
of record Oct. 25.—V. 151. p. 1133. 


Arnold Print Works—JZarnings— 











Years Ended June 30— 1940 1939 1938 
Ce os wea band dhcoved $1,115,072 $1,209,896 loss$11,526 
aa a eat 5 224,661 221,291 205 ,656 

0 ORR om Eee Sta . $890,411 $988 ,605 loss$217 ,182 
Ge isacain éctbusbedscnces 7,742 7 568 17,355 

Total income__-_-_-_-_-_-. EE me $898,153 $996 .174 loss$199 ,827 
ins cs nt chaamaoee ne 331,912 570,953 373 387 
Federal income tax--......-..------ 116,000 OF eee eee 

ie ni ~nhiiaeb~etscashanets $450,241 $345,221 loss$573 ,214 
Ge SON, ba andccccccscioe 170,987 170,987 170,987 
Earned per share common..-.-_-.-....-.- $2.2 $1.68 loss$3 .70 
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Balance Sheet June 30 











Assets— 1940 1939 Liabilities— 1940 1939 
esa ieneiakieaeaeamiee $378,931 $369,552) Notes payable.... ------ $50,000 
Cash on dep. with Accounts payable. $72,959 296,479 
Commercial Fac- Other payables... -.__.. 6,685 
tors Corp. -----. 906.306 -  -anedes 10-year notes.....  ...... 34,949 
Due from factor.. ------ 146,316 | Accruals. -.....-- 213,913 221,784 
Accts. rec., net... 308,445 266,102} Pro-rata pays. on 
Inventory _..- _.- 1,781,952 1,930,954 10-year non-int. 
Restricted cash __- 2,385 2,375 bearing notes - - 46.335 «aiieen 
Receiv. not curr. 2,961 5,389} Federal tax. ----- 116,000 80,000 
x Fixed assets.__.. 4,431,960 4,523,210| Long-term debt... 708,166 753,764 
Deferred charges.. 110,283 115,821 | Ist mtge. 5s, 1952. 2,158,400 2,158,400 
7 FOREN, Gh.2se . stvens SO A is herein 3; ecco 50,615 
a 5% pref. stock. 1,172,388 1,172,388 
z Common stock... 854,935 854,935 
Earned surplus... 2,178,047 1,699,133 
Rs $7,520,023 $7,379,131 i akterin aide oh tents $7,520,023 $7,379,131 
x Less depreciation. y Less amortization. z Represented by 170,987 
shares, no par value. a $30 par.—V. 149, p. 1905. hes 
Aro Equipment Corp. (& Subs.) —Annual Report— 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
Net profit for year after deducting mfg., selling, admin. & gen. 
expenses, including depreciation charges of $17,849__..-._-- $202,649 
Income (net) from interest, dividends, &c__........-------- 1,423 


Total income-.-._...-.-- sas sn ap Sasa nth ee ts en endian those ee meee $204,072 
Prevision for Poderal tmcome tO. .c< oc cccc cesses cccccacccs- 37,401 


Consolidated net profit transferred to surplus from operations $166,671 
DPE DIOR, 08 yi dod Hee SKE rin ote oeneuwan etitnwee 438, 
Adjustment of a disputed liability accumulated in prior years_-_ 17,059 

I i a a rte el , tet dws al die rue re $622,577 
pe a SE a 154,410 


SE, SPO Ee DS Minn eheacaddtndsdenseecanghaat 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $243,145; trade acceptances and accounts receivable, 
$129,835; inventories, $164,201; other assets, $35,939: property, plant and 
equipment (less reserve for depreciation of $79,225), $200,494; patents and 
re tm (less amortization), $15,136; deferred charges, $27,685; total, 

816,438. 

Liabilities—Accounts payable, $50,265; accrued wages, commissions, 
&c., $10,848; accrued taxes (incl. Federal income tax), $45,006; capital 
stock (par $1), $156,918; paid-in surplus, $85,235; surplus from operations 
$468,167; total, $816,437.—V. 151, p. 404. ee SS 


Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co.—Annual Report— 


Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
Net income for year -_- $721,507 
5.008 ett 


$468,167 





Surplus, Jan. 1, 1939_- 


Increase in market value of securities during 1939__._...-..--- 6, 
Refund of Federal income taxes for prior years___.......---- 4,431 
i oe oe akan een deeanananan $3 ,8(6,743 
po EO RR SSS As a es eee ee 30,000 
Miscellaneous adjustments applicable to prior years__-- ~~~ --- 468 


Surplus, 100. Bi; 19O9ia nk vd ivssccicassissessdds adssisee $3,376,275 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $690,873; marketable securities, $375,974; notes and ac- 
counts receivable, $842,843; inventories, $2,172,852; patents, less reserve 
for amortization, $11,950; prepaid insurance, interest and miscellaneous 
assets, $50,355; real estate, plant and equipment, Jess reserves for depre- 
ciation, $2,684,211; total, $6,829,058. 

Liabilities—Serial note, payable July 1, 1940, $50,000; accrued Federal] 
State, municipal and foreign taxes, $322,691; accounts payable and accrued 
liabilities, $280,092; 10-year 4% unsecured serial note due July 1, 1941-47, 
$800,000; eogiie, stock. $2,000,000; surplus, $3,376,275; total, $6,829,058. 
—YV, m7 89. 


Art Metal Works, Inc.—Annual Report — 


Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
0 ME. nace niG nti Kis nt dade enn teas $2,025,932 
al fe 5 es oP 1 
Selling, general & adminis. & other expenses, less other income _ 
Adjustment of marketable securities to market quotations at 








ets GD I PRG a i eh bcd cateonm 4,601 
Vn Os ns butnnuecad cledetennedde 8,259 
Provision for Federal and foreign income taxes_.__........---- 42,638 

re ere oo  pbteecaececesecuspuanee $103,159 
DEE Es Bs Seba dhe bah dcbctnconmcnccsndibatwene 583, 

NE NEE I Pe IS ee Se eS Cee $686 695 
ee Sn ncncbbb We m cavocducdseyeoneenseas 133 ,525 

po Se A eee ree Bepeseuclan $553,171 

$0.46 


Earnings per share on common stock____.............------- 
Note—The above statement of income includes net income from Canadian 
and English operations of approximately $67,400, before deducting the 
unrealized loss on exchange amounting to $18,259. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash , $218,413, marketable securities, $6,180, notes and accounts 
receivable, $814,559, inventories, $566,247, loans & advances to officers, 
$29,597, investment in & advs. to Ronson Holding Co., $133,366. miscel- 
laneous investments, $37,743, land, $394,735, buildings, machinery & 
equipment (less, allowance for depreciation of $432,959) , $386,642, patents, 
trade marks, &c., at book amount, $70,784, a insurance, &c., $12,114, 
deferred development expenses to be amortized by Dec. 31, 1940, $12,452, 
total, $2,682,832. 

Liabilities—Notes, payable, banks, $298,892, accounts payable and 
accrued expenses, $114,707, provision for Federal and foreign income taxes, 
yee AS capital stock (par value $5), $1,124,175, capital surplus, arising 
rom reduction in par value of capital stock, $565,362, earned surplus, 
$553,171, cost of 2,741 shares of capital stock in treasury, Dr$10,426, 
total, $2,682,832.—V. 150, p. 1752. 


Arundel Corp.—Farnings— 














Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Operating income - - - - - - $778,207 1,262,783 $948,724 763,460 
Prov. for Federal taxes - - 15,000 245,000 135,000 132,244 

Net income - - ------- $763,207 $1,007,783 $813,724 $631,216 
Common dividends. - - -- 704,230 716,764 725,727 483,818 

Balance, surplus - -- -- $58,977 $291,019 $87 .897 $1 47 398 
Shs. com. outst. (no par) 467 851 473,851 483,851 483,851 
Earns. per sh. on com. -- $1.63 $2.12 $1.68 $1.30 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $148,818; United States Treasury bonds, $500,000; trade 
accounts and notes receivable and retained percentages, $1,756,407; account 
receivable from affiliated company, $47,794; commissary oe, repair 
rts and materials, $58,733; accrued income and other sundry debtors, 
34,204; account receivable from sub-contractor partly secured, $144,762; 
other accounts receivable, $999; investments in affiliated conqens>. 
$270,000: capital stock (24,705 shares), $247,050; other stocks and bonds, 
$42,596; investment in Pacific Constructors, Inc., $300,000; investments in 
— ventures, $140,000; investment in Montrose Contracting Co., in 
iquidation, $150,000: advance payment on purchase of land, $2,467; land 
buildings, machinery, floating equipment, &c. (net), $4,639,931; deferred 
charges, $770 .646; total, $9,254,399. 
Liabilities—Trade accounts payable, $1,168,412; accrued payroll, ex- 
nses and sundry creditors, $82,429; account payable to affiliated company, 
91,691; reserve for Fed tax on income, $15,000; reserves for other 


‘ederal and State taxes, $72,271; deferred liabilities, $242,238: capital stock 
{493 556 no per shares), $4,925,5. 
9,254,399.—V. 151, p. 1713. 


56; earned surplus, $2,656,501; total, 





2182 


Asbestos Mfg. Co.—Earnings— 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
Net profit — 4 agape! all charges for manufacturing, engineer- 


fee, aciling, BC... 0o<ccnccaccocewccccocecsceceonescsce=se= $113.555 
Interest expense. decebhen dete Cdnnednnaneoctarskbapee an ogknien iW 033 


no. Cn sabibbbe debs ntdessemenasemeeel 
po a ee ee Cr9,282 
Preveen Ger PeGeral ReeshOtOk... o so - ccrcndsdanicccscsvcssctzoess 14,831 


TGS MO vcckiccncnceccdsdbdnecsassncetsnscbinguccccoenne $85,812 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $38,258; cash in bank—special account, $1,669; notes, 
trade acceptances and accounts receivable, $113,426; inv entories, $208,808; 
other assets, $3,298; propessy: Peee. see equipment (net), $832,221; 
deferred charges, $23 .710; total, $1,221,3 
Liabilities—Note payable (current), rot 7 M47. accounts payable, $29,348: 
ee payable (currently) , $50,000; Federal income tax, $14,831; accrued 
20,569; accrued wages, commissions, &c., $14,127; mortgage pay- 
a 149,000; note payable (non-current), $20, 800; reserve for con- 
tingencies, $1,064; cumulative convertible preference stock ($1 par), $15,- 
700; surplus appropriated and reserve provided equal to the difference 
between the par vale ue of $1 per share ty the liquidating and redeemable 
value of $25 per share of pref. stock, $376,800; common stock (par $1), 
$337 ,200; unrealized appreciation arising from revaluation of capital assets, 
$733° .616; deficit from operations, $110,382; total, $1,221,390.—V. 151. p. 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co. (& eee pCO 

















Years End. Dec. 31— 939 1938 37 
) (SRS a $7, M86 371 $6,003,311 $5,508,232 $4,845,970 
cy Re 4,954,449 4,275,952 3,622,799 3'038'393 
Gross profit. _._.__._- $2,231,922 $1,727,359 $1,885,434 $1,810,577 
Sell. & delivery expense.) 905,118 667 ,496 652 ,246/ 401 577 
Admin. & gen. expense. . 208 498 
RL. 6's ine aabivwcioe 113,514 123 ,675 116,824 111,430 
Depreciation... .__._-- 337 ,617 293 060 261 ,442 266 304 
Profit'on sa profit. ____ 75,673 $643 ,127 $854,921 $822 ,767 
n sale of capital 
EMSS en Oy + ee 33 ,827 
Other icons (met)..... 44,480 60,550 41,341 13 ,467 
ERS See $920,153 $703 677 $896 ,262 $870,062 
Miscellaneous charges__ 32 952 327 564 ee 
Fed. & State inc. taxes__ 2 99 ,648 101,353 124,308 
ee Oe ED EO. cece 60 we ee 12,450 3,884 
SNe in ws to $747 ,201 $566 466 $694 ,534 $741,870 
b Port om RRR Seat eR ee ATE PU ae oe aS 32,311 
ee ee eet le. || fe pine 31,447 
Portion of net profit 
applic. to min. int. ___ 311 224 306 527 
Consol. net profit.... $746,890 $566 ,242 $694 228 $677 ,583 
Common dividends__._-_ 384,596 383 596 383 596 191,798 
Preferred dividends- -._ 36,914 20,706 16,985 1,153 
Earnings per share on 
common stock... ___- $0.73 $0.5 $0.70 $0.70 


a eaeins subsidiary and predecessor pon b Of former sub- 
sidiary applicable to minority interest in common stock of such subsidiaries 
acquired during year. c $25,153 on pref. stock of former subs. and premium 
($6,294) paid on redemption of such preferred stock. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash , $451 ,654, trade accounts receivable (less reserve) , $381,675, 
inventories, $1,360,807, investments and other assets, $478,181, propersy 
a and 09 sow ment, $3,756,843, prepaid insurance, taxes, &e., $49,131, 

a 

iatittien Noten payable, $100,000, accounts payable (trade) , $359,305, 
accounts payable for pay roll and other compensation. excise taxes and 
miscellaneous, $186,272, accrued real and personal taxes, Federal capital 
stock tax, interest, &c,. $41,730, Federal and State taxes on income, $138,- 
716, long-term liabilities, $344,625, reserve, $15.000, minority interest, 

,531, 5% cumulative preferred stock ($100 par), $972,600, common stock 
($1 par), $963,990, capital su me $2,573,468, earned surplus, $781,056, 
total, $6,478,292.—V. 150, p. 


Associated Gas & Electric Co.— Weekly Output— 

The Utility Management Corp. reports that for the week ended Oct. 4 
net electric output of the Associated Gas & Electric group was 101,911,856 
units (kwh.). This is an increase of 7,214,491 units, or 7. 6%, above 
production of 94,697,365 units a year ago. —V. 151, p. 2035. 


Associated Public Utilities Corp. (& Subs.) —Farns.— 

















Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 
Total operating revenues____...___- $1,600, 206 $1,550,912 $1. ae. oil 
Oo si Bint a od bn me theese ot 518 510,712 497 fi 

i 223 3n6 231. 748 258. pat 
IRE ine = SiR RR 209,481 211.336 204 344 

Net earnings from operations. . --- $649,178 $597,116 $575,652 
Federal income taxes......._....__- 42, 446 37,589 27.270 
Social security taxes............... 19,921 20:701 17,422 
ee rein a migraines o-dive 146.399 139,758 141,214 

Net operating income._____.___-- $440,412 $399,069 $389,746 
Non-operating income__._...._.__- 1,130 12,009 52,513 

Ee i sn oe wbel $441,542 $411,078 $442,260 
Interest on funded De Licatiasnse 345,475 360,174 380,070 
Interest on unfunded debt____.____- 870 S81 2,231 
Amortization of bond disc’t & expense 5,294 5,420 5,420 
Withholding taxes. ................ 7.646 7,378 6,699 

eg as oS 2,257 7,225 7,839 
Preferred stock dividends__________- bait $11 ba et 355 _ 3'420 
Common stock dividends__________- 6 46 31D Ae 

St tien hints trahie lied it 4 detetdrin maine ’ 

. rate $62,484 x$12,442 $44,419 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Gece --Erep ety plant oat fquipment. $11,436,705; other investments, 

$39,406; $345.17 ial cash deposits, $23,881: working funds. 

$7,610; Ba BE, 605; accounts receivable, $185,485; materials 

and supplies, $138,409; unbilled revenue, $379; other current assets, $299; 
id and d deferred charges, $108, 818; fetal. $12,289,772. yes 

e. cum. stock, common stock p no r 

476: tamed’ L debt '$6.316,600 : yo: 


pA eal its, d ilies. and P a 396.611: 
50; advance an ayments, ’ 
accrued taxes, $105,821; ‘accrued Federal teasene eames, 343.266 ; accrued 


a on _funded debt, $52,458; accrued interest on ~a ee BL debt, 
$263 4 ed dividends on preferred stock, $409; other current and ac- 
crued Habilities, $1,395; reserves, $1,334,023; contribution for extensions, 
$16 ny capital deficit, '$75,502; earned deficit, $8,382; total, $12,289,772. 


Associated Telephone Co., Ltd.—Earnings— 


pa 947127 592 33 838.50 $4709 354 $4,518 2 
revenues f 92 354 .518.720 
Operating exps. & taxes. 3.004.521 2'812'080 316081006 °3'370.909 





Net operating income. $1,030,072 $1,031,551 $1,124,258 $1,138,722 
Other income (net)_____ 5,206 12,195 4,145 11,177 








Net earnings - ~~. -____ $1,035,278 $1,043,745 $1,128,404 $1,149,898 
Int. on long-term debt_- — ‘407/70. ‘ 457. ‘462. 
pete yn is 412,000 57 ,539 462,191 

and expense _.___..._ 36,855 36,775 37. oes 
General interest________ 8 167 217 
Int to construct’n Cr27,500 Cr27 025 Cr27, 300 Cr27 025 

pe imoome......... $617 977 $621,828 $660 .797 $677 549 


Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. b Earnings of asecinted 


oe, 
Telephone Ltd. and Santa Barbara Telephone Co. combined 
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Oct. 12, 1940 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
Asseals— $s $s LAabilities— bd $s 
Tele. plant, equip., Cumul. pref. stock 3,295,358 3,295,358 
SS "23,876,290 19,359,229 | a Common stock._ 5,182,075 4,257,075 
Spec. cash deposits Long-term debt___11,714,000 10,300,000 
with trustee ____ ga a Note payable----.- ee te 
Investments ____- 276,988 270,143| Accounts payable. 559,464 356 678 
eh i ae 336,106 621,217| Advance billing & 
Temporary cash in- Payments -_-____- 126,889 125,528 
EE ens” baie 250,000 | Gen. taxes accrued 191,500 147,502 
Working funds_-_-. 32,329 28,728 | Fed. income taxes _ 52,769 126,629 
Accts. rec. (net)... 539,980 457,224| Accrued int. on 
Materials & sup- long-term debt. ee | woe 
Rs hs 683,952 596,081] Accrued pref. stk. 
Prepaid accts. and dividends _ -_-_-__- 29,792 29,792 
deferred charges 1,197,087 1,236,921] Other cur.liabilities 28,098 21,423 
Res. for deprec. & 
amortization __. 4,686,991 3,304,136 
Contrib. of tele- 
phone plant_... 596,528 480,760 
Earned surplus... 398,687 374,661 











0 26,997,195 22,819,542 Ts ctseoend 26,997,195 22,819,542 

a Represented by 210,000 no par share in 1939 and by 173,000 no par 
shares in 1938.—V. 151, p. 1885. 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines (& 
Subs.)—Larnings— 


Period End. Aug. 31— 
Operating revenues - - ___ $2,006,550 


1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
$2,198,746 $17,400,135 316,944 612 














Oper. exps.(incl. deprec.) 1,869,610 1,966.273 16,063,882 15,739,794 
Net oper.revenue_._.. $136,941 $232,472 $1,336,253 $1,204,817 
PS oh cictdnsandwone 47 ,924 45,505 546,693 368,705 
Operating income. -—_- $89,017 $186,968 $789,560 $836,113 
Other income-.......--- 8,916 12,254 81,928 43,989 
Gross income _-___.._- $97 ,933 $199,222 $871,489 $RKN 102 
Interest, rentals, &c___- 193.948 199,512 862.190 903 ,.275 
pe Fe ae x$5,114 $589,710 $9,298 x$23,173 


x Loss.—V. 151, p. 1564. 


Atlantic Rayon Corp. —Larnings— 


Calendar Years— 93¢ 
Net sales and commissions................---- $7,468,915 
ee eee naeeenh& 6,180,013 
DMARUPACEUFINE GRICNSES.. .... cccccccccececccs- 940,160 
$348,742 

180,985 


1938 
$5,821,272 
4,975 871 
725,619 


$119,781 
163 ,500 





ES ane | ek a 
Selling and administrative expenses_-.......---- 











Net profit from operations._............-.--- $167,756 loss$43,719 
ne i nedbadaesanbed 132,285 89,782 

i , - . . cchekd hehe eben bbamne $300,041 $46 ,063 
eds os a ecebenedebahabene 98,778 79,905 
TTT TT ee see ed eam owesaeeda 4,765 7,083 
EN ie oe ed et me pba adie 36,898 29,017 
EE EEE I er eee o 2,086 
Provision for Federal income taxes_-_......------ ee 86©»——s:« See 

i i i a $131.600 loss$72,.029 
Earns. per share of common stock. -_-_-......-.-.-.- $0.53 Nil 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Demand deposits and cash on hand, $133,297: accounts receiva- 
ble, trade (net), $978,517: inventories, $615,705: cash surrender value of 
life insurance, pledged , $23,317; investment, $5,000; fixed assets (net), 
1,261,161; other assets, $42,318: total, $3,059,315. 
$1 re bilitics Notes payable. banks, unsecured, $200,000; accounts paya- 
ble (trade), $561,437; accounts payable (other), $6,366: payroll, accrued, 
$6,814; expenses, accrued, $21,624: payroll taxes. accrued, $10,026; provi- 
sion for Federal and State taxes, $34,410; instalments on mortgage note 
(due currently), $107.600: morteage note, $292,177: $2.50 cumul. prior 
preference stock (par $49.50), $256,707: common stock ($1 par), $221,620; 
corned se th Pal ,017; capital surplus, $836,517; $3,059,315. 
— 51, p 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. (& Subs.)—Farnings 


Years End. Nov. 30— 
x Gross sales 
Cost of sales, excl. of de- 


total, 


1939 1938 1937 1936 
$2,167,723 $1,790,793 $2,424,636 $1,468,759 











depreciation__.....-- 1,487,572 1,252,128 1,757,775 1,105,839 
Selling & adm. exps__-- 445,570 397 ,437 419,004 292,803 
Operating profit excl. 
of depreciation.._... $234,582 $141,228 $247 857 $70,116 
Other income..._....-- 52,860 55,624 46,283 31,619 
Total income- ---.---- $287 442 $196,853 $294,141 $101,736 
Depreciation. ___...--- 67,865 67,980 65,646 52,272 
Amort, of Mattoon de- 
velopment | a 7,580 7,580 Te” lt oe 
Int. on 6% notes_____-- 32,201 32.880 32,880 36,555 
Prov. for income taxes _ - 39,330 20,209 31,510 7,164 
yl y3140,468 y368 204 $156,524 $5.745 
Padé crsonseada. uae | ea. odes 229,086 


x After deducting replacements and allowances. y Equivalent to $0.78 
per share of capital stock in 1939 and $0.38 per share in 1938. z Dividend 
of May, 1936, of 1 share of A stock for each 30 shares of A and B outstand- 
ing, 5,817 7-30 shs. at $5. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Nov. 30, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $244,054: notes receivable, $411,777; accounts receivable, 
$277,089: inventories $852, 589; operating plant, property and equipment 
(net), $701,744; investment in and advances to Atlas- ‘Teereers iesel 
Engines, Inc., $49,997; other assets, $238,938: total, $2,776,188 

Liabilities—Notes payable to bank, $70.000; accounts payable and ac- 
cruals, $237.552: mortgage on property, $2.478:; convertible 6% extended 
notes, $478,000: capital stock ($5 par), $902,391; capital surplus. $657, 188; 
reserve for incomplete installations and deferred income, $10,477; earned 
surplus. $418,102: total, $2,776,188.—V. 151, p. 405 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. —Earnings — 
Earnings for Year Ended July 27, 1940 


ks cn ccnaebbladioceneetedews a tids oncdee dene eee 
CS, it eek ee ees ened cadens dhinnntdu owe 11,693,701 
Ves WR GIS in an oo ccnddia nssvonmeadscicectssse 105 ,662 
Gross profit pe PR Te $822,608 
General Saeninistrative expense (net) - bide kbbbtbinbddinind st neat 187 ,476 
Income from operations ----.........---- ee ee $635,133 
ee ee EE GED, ob nntnsnssdcnce cnvscecoeetn 5.038 
Net vrofit before taxes. - ee ee eee Tt “71 $640.171 
Provision for Federal income tax__...............--.------- 111,046 
Provision for Alabama income tax. -.-.-.....-...---.--.----.. 16,029 
ee GE EEE EN Stkeccccecccsceccscccessces 10,004 
Net profit after taxes __- SE SE, 
of 1934 Federal income tax....____________- Sik nase ee 348 
Refund of 1935 Federal income tax ------_--_.-_--- SEI FTL 2.473 
Liquidat Hremeer Oo. Givememe... ...........- Vi ndidiwkuecue 2.000 
EO ee eer 8,139,871 
ct esnndbnwnanasnes occa ncscnccbossebsscuse $8,647,785 
Cash aividends (a lll or i a aE aa TN 180, 
re ES Se, Cc csendecdinoonsodahe 13,590 
gO tt ee $8,454,195 








Volume 151 
Balance Sheet July 27, 1940 
Asset3— Liabilities— 
Cie beitdddbuos cn0ocddud $972,832 | Accounts payable... .......- $160,390 
Accounts receivable. _...___. 409,277 | Accrued items. ..-_.....---.. 514,911 
RET Eee 4,398,863 | Capital stock (common) - - - -- 600,000 
Sundry investments__.._____ oS SS ae 8,454,195 
Accounts. rec.—deferred____- 129,164 
x Land, bidgs., & equip_____- 3,691,255 
Prepaid insurance.._.._-.._- 12,408 
ye A Ee i a eee eee $9,729,496 


x After reserve for depreciation of $6,696,069. 

N ote—Since the close of the fiscal year company has settled for the sum 
of $100,000 all claims against it for —— enrichment and prcecessing taxes, 
the liability for which, while not disc by the balance sheet, has been 
paid in full subsequent to the close of the year.— V. 151, p. 1564. 


Auto Finance Co., Charlotte, N. C.—Registers with SEC 
See list given on first page of this department. 
Earnings for Six Months Ended Aug. 31 


1940 1939 
Net earnings after all charges, including provision 
for Federal and State income taxes__....___-- $80,441 $66,681 
Common shares outstanding___.........-..._-- 34,552 33,208 


Ta oe i a $1.94 $1.61 

Note—Income tax provisions are based on current rates, without con- 
sideration of pending legislation, according to the report. 

Total business handled during the six months, including wholesale, retail 
and direct loans, was $7,006,714, as compared with $5,049,122 for the 
same period last year. The total of outstanding rotons accounts amounted 
mei 306,628, or an average of $240.79 per accoun 

he condition of the company » accounts is the best in its history, accord- 
oO President Herman A oore in his letter to stockholders accom- 
panying the report, in which he adds that the company is also in a strong 
ncial position with established lines of credit of $4,455,000. Unearned 
income increased to $391,510 on Aug. 31, 1940, from $296,895 on Aug. 31, 
1939, and the combined total of unearned income, pares for losses, and 
dealers reserves was $597,134 at the close of the period 
Total assets of the company at Aug. 31, 1940, were $6,004,026. 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc.—Larnings — 














Calendar Years—. 1939 1938 1937 1936 
(ee $i. aa one $3}. 026 461 $13. rity 815| Unavail- 
Cost of sales.....-__-- 6.397.728 17.951.117 2-329) able 
Sell., adm. & gen. exps__ i 153.005 3 213,287 + $683 $2,368 ,483 

Operating profit____-_ $755,264 $862,057 $224 268 $608 ,463 
Other income (net) __ ~~~ y14,604 y62.196 17,141 12,801 

Total profit......... $769 868 $924,252 $241,410 $621,264 
Allowance for taxes_._-_ 149 534 194,801 341 86, 

eee $620 334 $729,451 $241,069 $534,314 
RR i dg Egat A RTS al ele SEIS 91,455 
a a ee Oo eer ie tee 145,488 
RT I in * eee 179,219 


y Includes — a? sale of leaf in 1939 of $2,419, and profit on sale of leaf 


of $28,796 in 1 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $819,534; accounts receivable, $1,018,839; inventories, 
$8 ,200 397; accounts receivable, with collateral. subject to foreign exchan e 
rentrictions., $11,519; property, plant and equipment (net), $1,193,259; 
brands and trademarks. nas. 237; prepaid expenses and deferred charges, 
$144,326; total, $11,720,11 

Liahbilities—Notes parable — $2.800,000; accounts payable, 
$109,060; accrued items, $34. 95 rovision for Federal and State taxes on 














income, $166,684; 6% cum. pref. Pivock, *1,413,600: class A cum. stock, 
$454,650: a otagg | etocis (Tid par), $1,120,120; capital sv —, $67 ,489; 
earned surplus, $5,553,549; total, $11,720,110.—V. 150, p. 2411 

(J. T.) Baker Chemical Co.—Zarnings— 

Earnings for Years End.d Dec. 31 
939 1938 

DD. 2nd enennnesins buck chen he ainenn thé $2. 9410 ,567 “8. 098,527 
rear 2°295.9 989 1,761,243 
a, TEED rR aE ay ea ape $644 578 $337 .283 
Selling and administrative expenses___.._....--- 315,575 285,827 

NR a i Oe Le as ult ----- 9$829.003 $51,456 
Ge ER, bb os casosnaboane eS in makn mma ici y21,384 13,104 

Total o | 0 ee som. rt $64 560 
IY te ail ror a 
Provision for Federal income tax____....-.-.--- 1 038 10,654 

I ch een ie lie $267 344 $53 .907 
Dividend on preferred stock_.__........--------- 36,703 37 ,334 
Dividend on common stock. .........---------- 82,284 27 ,427 


x Includes depreciation of $73,673 for 1939 and $80,635 for 1938. 
y Includes dividend of $12,250 received from subsidiary company. 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $50,289; accounts receivable (less reserve for doubtful 
accounts of $14,900), $200,996; other accounts and notes receivables, 
$2. 002 merchandise and package inventory. $741,177; cash surrender value 

nce, $43,235; investments, $128,977; advances to officers and 
employees $2,845; fixed assets (less reserve for pote ee rw? iene 484; 
ventories, $33,988; <aures charges, $5,785; total, $1,918,680. 

Liabilities—Accounts yable, $38,725; notes payable, 3300000" reserve 
for taxes, $71,198; 514% cumulative preferred stock (par $100), $650,000; 
common stock (109,707 no par shares), $446,318; capital surplus, $51, 180: 
earned surplus, $431,259; total, $1,918,680.—V. 151, p. 1714. 


(Joseph) Bancroft & Sons Co. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 











Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Sales, net of returns and 
» allowances.__._._____- $6,847,820 $5,480,745 $6,910,482 $6,492,203 
Manufac'g cost, selling & 
i» admin. expense,&c_.. 6,332,629 5,350,391 6,639,349 6,045,158 

Operati ED os ni minis 515,191 $130,354 $271,133 $447 ,045 
Other inecene (net) waned . 70,092 68,561 62,450 a76,911 

Total profit......... $585,283 $198,915 $333 583 $523 956 
Depreciation. ..._____-. 184,316 185,236 sie: 818 224 490 
Int. on acc’ts pay., &c_- 1,135 8, 04 2963 11,988 
Other deductions - ----- 33,001 27 .239 109; 888 46 ,666 
wie. yy —— & _— 

ne. undist. t 

a. oe... 75,368 b25,883 7,281 82,241 

Oe $290,962 loss$48,047 loss$15,367 $158,570 

a Includes $20,030 refunds on cotton processing taxes. b Provision 
for State and Federal income taxes only. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
ssets—Cash, $164,997: accounts receivable, $897,540; inventories, 


investment in’ marketable securities (at cost), 830; account 
receivable slow of collection, $36,584; investment in non- -marketable 
securities, (at cost), $1,000; prepaid and deferred items, $196,070; real 
estate, plant and equipment (net of depreciation) , $5,512, 199; trade-marks, 
formulas, &c. (at ledger values), $15,853: balance on deposit with banks in 
# uidation, $2,819; sinking fund (448 shares Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
cum. pref. stock, at cost), $46,891; total, $7 960.186 

1 Shilisles Moves’ payable, bank, $150,000; accounts ‘payable, vendors, 
&c., $175,026: accrued wages, taxes, &c., $103,053; provision for State and 
Federal income taxes, $78,368; 7% preferred stock (par $100), $3,000,000 


A 
$1,085,402; 


common stock (113, 762 no par shares), $3,083,985: surplus, $1,540, 804: 
appropriated for retirement of preferred ‘stock, $46,891: cost of stock ‘held 
in treasury, $218,032; total, $7,960,186.—V. 149, D. 4166. 
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(The) Baldwin Co. (& Subs.)—Earnings— 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


POTS ENGR GIOTEIR 65k oii tists hts nin Kl dnd cms EES < $480,410 
Pave Gee GUTOR. 6 i cccmivdnwkndsdcuucsdadasnaobats 48,941 
Wederal taceme the Gc0kweG ass ss Seti etiiiwsis ccnivee cuctenis 104, 
PROS PONE. es. SU OSES ch SERS je chnles bide Kt dba $326 ,669 
Dividends on preferred stock... ................0-2----22-s 107 ,917 
Dividends on common stock. . . . . . . 2.2... 22-2 eno ee nee ecnne 107 ,024 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash in banks and on hand, $290,375; notes and accounts re- 
ceivable (less, reserves), $2,160,434; inventories, $1,952,128; plant and 
equipment (less reserve for depreciation of $1,470,076), $765.981; other 
rat" es. 5. ,825; deferred charges to future operations, $10,142; total, 

> 

Liabilities—Accounts payable, $189,936; accrued expenses, $91,524; 
Federal income tax accrued, $104, 800; purchase money To Fea. 6% $40 000; 
deferred credits, $118,976; reserve efor beim rar $116,76 
stock (issue of 1901-03). $195, 100: 6% A (issue of aes). $1,588, 106: ay 
stock (133,786.6 shares), $1.070.292; capital surplus, $281, 855; earned 
surplus, $1,412,531; total, $5, 209 886.—V. 150, 20 


Bangor Hydro-Electric Citable 
{Including Subsidiary] 




















Period End. Sept. 30— 1900. Baonthy— ee 1940—12 Mos.—1939 
Gross earnings ----.....- $216,441 $209,986 $2,398,031 $2. 221,624 
Operating expenses... 62°400 64,000 752.461 708,135 
Taxes accrued.-........ 40,086 31,000 429,183 
Depreciation. .......-- 15,203 12,828 199596 173:953 

Net oper. revenue- --_-_ $98,752 $102,158 $1,016,791 $961,852 
Fixed charges-_---.-.-- 25,419 25,441 306,270 304 ,943 

Nd a $73 333 $76,717 $710,521 $656,909 
Dividend on pref. stock_ 25,483 25,483 305,794 305,794 
Div. on common stock - 21,722 21,722 260,659 260 ,659 

DD det Spaces $26,129 $29,513 $144,068 $90 456 
—V. 151, p. 1426. 

(N.) Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd.—EZarnings— 

Years End, July 31— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Gusresing PROM. 2. nos $162,713 $92,177xloss$133 ,727xloss$73 348 
Bond interest .......... 

U. 8. A. exch. on bond 13,532 12,378 14,743 17,498 
int. & bond redemp_-_ 

Depreciation _.....---- 142,222 v¢) jee ubemerr sone 

Directors’ fees_.......-. 1,500 See) példbn® (6 ones 
oD pee $5,459 $7,248 loss$148,470 loss$90,847 

Previous surplus-_...._- 75,156 8,007 230,909 78,012 

Total surplus_-___--.- $80,615 $85,255 $82,439 $287,165 
Preneey aeeeeee. = aseses || nheses... nabs 53,789 
Est. prov. for Dominion 

& Provincial taxes _ - _ - RGD 32, aitiiees | - shan eae 
Loss on investments... 216,137 z10,099 y4,423 2,467 

Profit & loss surplus - +g $75,156 $78,007 $230,909 


x After deducting all expenses, including executive salaries and | 
fees of $33, 13 in 1940, $33,243 in 1939, $30,057 in 193° and $29, _o in 1937. 
y Loss on sale of property. z Loss on demolition of elevator and disposal 








of properties. 
Comparative Consolidated Balance Sheet July 31 
Assets— 1940 1939 TAabilities— 1940 1939 
Fixed assets. ....- $2,404,617 $2,524,315] Preferred stock. ..$1,995,500 $1,995,500 
Wet ceonceanend 47.504 33,438 | x Common stock... 60,000 60,000 
Accts. receivable. 36,079 53,996 | Bank loan _...... 725,000 270,000 
Inventories of grain Accounts payable. 124,496 70,679 
and coal. ...... 826,969 233,962 | Acer. taxes, partly 
Life insur’ce, cash . estimated __.... 11,618 10,195 
surrender value _ 38,071 24,575 | Bond int. acerued_ 2,050 2,050 
Prepaid expenses __ 3,967 4,455 | Est. Mab. re impts. 
Investments and PC ey 16,000 
memberships... 166,359 166,263 | Special reserve - _ . _ 40,000 40,000 
Ist mtge. bonds of 
Bawif Terminal 
Elevator Co_... 205,000 205,000 
Capital surplus... 296,424 296,424 
Operating surplus. 63,478 75,156 
PRs casvatk $3,523,566 $3,041,005' Total.....-.---. $3,523,566 $3,041,005 





x Represented by 60,000 shares of no par value.—V. 151, p. 1714. 


Birtman Electric Co.—EFztra Dividend — 

Directors have declared an extra dividend of 25 cents per share in ad- 
dition to a regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents Pgs share on the common 
stock, both payable Nov. 1 to nolerre of record Oct. 15. Special of 50 
cents was paid on Dec. 15, 1939.—V. 151, p. 1136. 


Bond Stores, Inc.— ta 


Period End. Sept. 30— _1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
a: & i cancauigusina ke ke $2,521,756 $2,666,826 $19.863,€05 $15,084,793 
Sales for September, 1940, included d $169, 226 haberdashery sales and for 
nine months ended September, haber dashery sales totaled $1,536,776. 

There were no haberdashery sales last year.—V. 151, Pp. 1565. 


Borden Co.—FTC Cites Cheese Companies for Alleged 
Price Combinations — 


Acting on its Sipdie following an haversieeties of alleged price fixing 
in the purchase of fore type os heeses produced in Wisconsin, the Fed 
Trade Commission announced Oct. 4 that cease end desist orders have 
been issued against five corporations — purchase for resale approxi- 
mangety 75% of the Swiss and Limburger t produced in Wisconsin. 

Corporations named are Kraft Cheese 0. ond its subsidiary and agent 
Badger-Brodhead Cheese Co., Monroe, Wis.: the Borden Co., New York, 
and J. 8. Hoffman Co., Chicago and its cabaladary and agent Triangle 
Cheese Co., Monroe, Wis. These rations, the Commission held, pur- 
chase the output of approximately 200 of the 250 cheese factories in the 
Monroe area, most of which are co-operatively owned by farmer-producers, 
and entered into an agreement or combination to fix and maintain the prices 
paid the producers for such cheeses. 

In August, 1938, the Commission findings continue, as a result of appeal 
by Wisconsin farmer- “producers for relief from low prices for Swiss and 

laburoer cheese, the Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture called 
conferences attended by its representatives and those of the producers 
and dealers. 

The producers’ representatives, according to the Commision, s 
that = senehiy meetings be held under the Department's sponsorship between 
representatives of the cheese factories and the dealers, at which attempts 
would be made to agree on fair prices for the dealers to pay for cheese pro- 
duced by the factories. This re — met with the approval of the dealer 
representatives, according to findings, and the Badger-Prodhead Cheese Co., 
Triangle Cheese Co., and the Borden Co. joined other dealers in sendi 
representatives to the meetings at which market information was excha 
and discussed and prices agreed upon. 

Pursuant to their ‘‘agreement, understanding and combination,’ the 
Commission findings declare, the respondents, along with representatives of 
other dealers and of the Monroe producers, fixed the prices to be paid the 
cheese factories for the two types of cheese, representatives of Padger- 
Brodhead, Borden and Triangle, with the other dealers’ representatives, 
—r as a unit in offering the factories the prices which the dealers would 

y forc 
a < — to their meetings with the producer representatives, the findings 


continue, the representatives of the respondents and other dealers held 


separate meetings among themselves at which they agreed upon the initial 
prices they would offer the producers’ representatives, and during the 
meetings with the latter also held separate meetings among themselves at 
yan Sw set the upper limits to the prices they would agree to pay the 
factories. 
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In very few instances, the Commission statement declares, did the 
dealers’ representatives accede to the requests of the producers’ representa- 
tives in most instances being required to accept the lower ee offered by 
the dealers’ representatives or receive the same prices paid the preceding 
month. 

The Commission's order directs that the respondents, in connection with 
the purchase of such cheeses, cease and desist from fixing or maintaining or 
attempting to fix or maintain, pursuant to agreement, uncerstancing or 
combination, the prices offered to be paid, or paid, for such cheese. 

The Commission closed, without prejudice to its right to reopen and 
resume proceedings, should future facts so warrant, the case growing out of 
its complaint in this proceeu ng as to the National Da Proc ucts Corp., 
New York, of which Kraft Cheese Co. is a wholly-owned subsiciary. The 
parent company was found not to have engaged in the acts or practices of 
the ovher respondents as found.—V. 151, p. 537. 


Boston Edison Co. —Stockholders to Vote on Refunding Plan 

A special stockholders’ meeting has been called for Nov 6 to take pre- 
liminary action on the refunding of the company's $53 000,090 outstanding 
lst mtge. series A 344% bonds. due July 1. 1965. Under present conditions 
in the bond market it is the opinion of the directors that bonds for a similar 
amount can now be issued at a lower coupon with substantial savings in the 
company’s annual interest payments. 
) Ifthe stockholders act favorably upon the refunding plans it will be neces- 
sary for them to obtain approval of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilvies for the new issue.—V. 151, p. 1887. 


Boston Metal Investors —20-Cent Dividend — 

Directors have declared a dividend of 20 cents share on the common 
stock, payable Oct. 24 to holders of record Oct. 15. Dividend of 25 cents 
was paid on July 25, last.—V 151, p 239. 


British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd.—ZJnt. Payment 

Holders of 6% ist mtge. soning fund gold bonds are being notified 
that interest coupons Nos. 27, 28, 29, and 30, represemting interest which 
was originally to fall due on the above bonds on the first days of May and 
Novem in the years 1939 and 1940, and postponed in accordance with 
an extraordinary resolution adopted by a meeting of the holders of the said 
bonds on the first day of May, 1939, will become payable and will be paid 
on the first day of November, 1940, together with interest at 6% per annum 
on the face amount of each coupon from the respective maturity date stated 
on said coupon to the first day of Novemter, 1940, on presentation and 
surrender of the coupons, in accordance with their terms. Payment will 
be made as follows: 


$1.000 $500 
Bond Bond 
ee ee ee. ee 2. Se deep ennenscoeee $32.70 $16.35 
Pe eee, 2, CNS | 6 csewdeccoescoa ue 31.80 
rr ee ee 2 ee ocean snccoa eed 30 90 15.45 
ee Bee a BOT, Bs Wes + oo coneweudecnoess 30.00 15 


—V. 150, p. 3966. 


Broad Street Investing Co., Inc.—Zurnings— 
9 Mos. End.Sept.30— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Oash dividends on stock. $246,270 $200,807 $137,436 $209,211 
468 27 ,237 284 








x Total income. ---_- $247,030 $201,275 $164,672 $209,495 
Custodian fees_________ 1,385 1,509 912 1,346 
Registrar and transfer 

agent services._______ 1,444 é 1,925 2,673 
Cap. stk. & other taxes_ 6,521 6,828 8,019 8,892 
Legal & auditing exps__- 343 3,622 4,042 6,001 
Directors’ fees________- 1,020 1,920 2,080 2.020 
POMS kenccasoees 15,180 ij 24,311 31,055 
Stockholders’ meetings & 

statements..__...._. 2,614 2,252 967 1,171 
GE iteine dine cae 8,625 Re 315 tel tee iy tet 
Cost of disbursing divs__ 1,836 1,969 1,910 1,550 

fees & other exps__ Pc ieewali, \P caw \o6.) oltbein 
M laneous expenses _ 225 475 532 808 
Prior years’ net over ac- 

crual of capital stock - 

EEF EOE ae Pees REY ait elahies mes 

Net income. ..-..... $202,718 $154,963 $121,353 $153,980 
Divs. on capital stock _ __ 198,242 163 ,443 126,806 y225,375 


x Includes all cash received or receivable from the sources specified, 
whether payable from earnin or otherwise, except amounts expressly 
stated to be liquidating distributions. In an economic sense, therefore, 
the amount shown is not in whole to be considered true income. 
an $66,073 special dividends on capital stock. z Represents 

y paid one officer; a corresponding reduction has been made in the 
service fee payable under the contract in force. a Legal fees and other 
expenses in connection with investment company legislation. 

Balance Sheet Sept. 30 











Assets— 1940 1939 TAabtlittes— 1940 1939 
Investm'ts at cost. $6,864,206 $7,726,434| Dividends payable $74,193 $56,329 
Ree'd for sec. sold. 4,763 207 ,568 | Due for cap. stock 
Cash in banks.... 352,145 357,700} repurchased for 
Divs. receivable _- 25,396 23,005 retirement ..... ...... 16,765 
Special deposit for Due forsec. purch. .....-. 134,164 

dividends -__-.... 74,193 56,329| Reserve for exps., 

taxes, &c___... 14,006 17,694 

y Common stock. 1,453,750 1,540,540 

iatoaeooasm 5,778,754 6,605,543 

py may payee tA $7,320,703 $8,371,035] Total...... -.. $7,320,703 $8,371,035 
ar 


ote—Investments based on market quotations as of Sept. 30, 1940, 
amounted to $5,872,024 or $992,181 less than cost.—V. 151, p. 1565. 


Brown Co.—To Move Office— 

Company's main office will be iocated at Berlin, N. H., it was recentl 
announced. On or about Dec. 1 the Portland office will be discontinued. 
All sales activities will be transferred to the New York office, while all 
other activities, including the administrative, finance and accounting 
Sunotiens, will Se eonaneeted at Berlin, N. A sili i pe 

on the company's proposed recapita t Plan, support 
of which required percen of all security holders and debtors —_ 
bom secured. Sy be held in Federal District Court at Portland on Oct. 21. 
—vV. .P. a 


Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc.—Capital Plan Approved 

Holders of approximately 90 % of the first and second preferred shares on 
Sept. 24 joi common share holders in approval of the corporation's plan 
for refunding capital obligations. They voted liquidation of the yeccens 

® bonds in the amount of $2,000,000 aren the use of a bank loan in 
that amount at 444%, payable in instalments during 15 years. 

The stockholders also approved exchange of the present 7% first and 
second preferred shares in the amount of $2,100,000 for a single first pref. 
issue in the same amount at 6% interest. 

All bonds will be called for payment Nov. 1.—V. 151, p. 1427. 


(E. L.) Bruce Co. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 
3 1940 














Years Ended June 30— 1939 1938 
cise tbiaibiew titimhine wed one $8,650,684 $7,184,813 $6,469,910 
EE atid bed ah emia td je d 1, 195 1,147,403 
Sell., admin. & general expenses_._.. 1,003,457 977,291 899,469 

Operating profit................. $560,350 $310,904 $247 ,935 
Miscellaneous income_...__.____.__ 110,233 171,308 112,678 

ie tink sae iio ined ds end i $670,584 $482,212 $360 .612 
Miscellaneous expenses.._._________ 227 ,920 195,601 183,815 
Provision for income taxes__________ 100,100 46,600 30,350 

EE LEIS EE $342,564 $240,012 $146,447 
Dividends on preferred stock... ______ 108 ,227 110,582 113.289 

on common stock______. p ’ ’ 
Equivalent per share on 130,000 shs. —— sonatas — 
ou DTth eh daatianaeéns connec $1.80 $1.00 $0.26 





Oct. 12, 1940 
Consolidated Balance Sheet June 30 
Assets— 1940 1939 Liabilities— 1940 1939 
iil nmticstndine $318,229 $222.562' Bank notes pay... $350.000 $1,100,000 


Cust. notes rec’le- 54.735 25.986 | Accounts payable. 107,498 98 ,864 
Cust. accts. rec’le. 1,026,561 894,035 Bal. due to officers 








Notes & accts. rec. and employees. -_ 15,564 79 
secured by cut- Accrued liabilities. 133,220 132,224 
over land_----- 62,672 = py oy te 

Mise. accts. rec’le_ 13,224 23 ,52 a ™m.ine 

Due from officers | taues.........- 100.100 46 ,600 
and employees - - 2,734 2,597 | Misc. current liabs 11.528 49,464 

Advs. on log & tie Deferred liabilities 750,000 16,501 
purchases _.-._-- 22,971 19,218 Unearn. gross prof. 

Consignments - - - - 8,822 6.057; on sale of cut- 

Inventories _-_...- 1,886,869 on Pg ae "| 135,742 133,688 

Prepaid expenses - 66.305 62,37 . for cum. pref. 

Notes & soaks. 560. ee Mt Re 9,940 10,115 
not current.... 615,551 565.380 Res. for accid. ins- 21,451 12,379 

Other investments 6.789 107.954 7% preferred stock 1,251,600 1,388,700 

Timber tracts_... 310,820 280,194 3%% pref.stock.. 375,550 434,800 

Townsite and dairy y Common stock... 650,000 650 ,000 
farm — Bruce, SEP cwccceces 1,983,298 1,734,457 
a tea ani 9,955 10,754 

x Prop., plant and { 
equipment... 1,587,060 1,691,555 

REE Sta 1,583 1,846 
.. =r $5,995,491 $5,807.873 RUeascadesd $5,995,491 $5,807,873 


x After depreciation reserves of $3,211,854 in 1940 and $3,036,287 in 
1939. y Represented by $5 par shares.—V. 150, p. 1594. 


Buckeye Steel Casting Co.—$1 Common Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of $1 per sare on the common stock, 
payable Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 18. Dividend of 50 cents was 
paid on Dec. 28, 1939 and on Nov. 1, 1939, this latter being the first dividend 

id since Dec. 23, 1937 when an extra of 25 cents per share Was distributed. 
Dividend of 50 cents was paid on Nov. 1, 1937 and previously regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents per share were distributed.—V. 150, p. 988. 


California Oregon Power Co.—£arnings— 














Yeor Bates Aug. 31— $5 1940. 0 ieee. 
Operat RE, ictnatddinGhns+osabegeinees . ‘ ° - 
18) ation BSED, folk I ee 1,222,424 1,089,750 
aintenance and repairs.__............---...-- 74,399 278,280 
Appro tion for retirement reserve____....---- 480 ,.CCO 420,000 
Amortization of limited-term investment --- ----- 7.270 7,27 
eo CeO. . lie ees nag ee aigey ese 664 ,668 658,102 
Provision for Federal] income taxes__.........-.-- 187,400 96 460 
Net operating revenues.-.........-...--..---- $2,323,458 $2,316,736 
Rent for lease of electric plant...............--- 238,328 238,210 
DN nc admeeaenanee $2,085,130 $2,078,526 
ro a ees ameeoeens 2,346 Dr17,526 
NE ne er ay ee ee oe $2,087,476 $2,061,000 
I eee ey PS eee 842.500 50 
Amortization of debt discount and expense ---_---- 203.223 203 ,223 
a ek ea i wii 3.705 3,126 
Interest charged to construction. _..........---- Cr3.713 Cr2,848 
Amortization of preliminary costs of projects 
ns cle ere oem eelnehinte die duane 85,567 105,827 
Miscellaneous deductions -............-..--.---- 19,473 20,973 
PE Paitin ancidattsecoccesuansscontdde $936 321 2888,199 
—V. 151. Dp. 1887. 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd.—Gorernment Order 

Com y has received through Pritish and Canacian purchasing toarcs, 
an initial order for 1,5(0 propeller huls and approximately 1,((( prepeller 
shafts in conm ction with the Anson training bomber program teing carried 
out by the Boeing Aircraft Co. Fstimated value of the orcer, which is stated 
as only part of the program, is placed at around $2,.5/( ,(((. 

In connection th the company's exrancing war progrem, one of the 
Montreal! units is being reconcitioned with the object of rot only supplying 
the aircraft divisions with machine tools but of occupyirg a key position in 
the aircraft incustry. It is stated that the company aims at having one of 
the most modern machine too! plants in the Dominion.—V. 150, p. 430. . 


Canadian National Ry.—Earnings— 
Earnings of the System for the Week Ended Oct. 7 


1940 1939 Increase 
Ce ntmnccncnenentesé $5,001,138 $4,867,548 $133 ,590 
—V. 151, p. 2038. 
Canadian Pacific Ry.—Farnings— 
Earnings for the 9 Day Period Ended Sept. 30 


1940 1929 Decrease 
PR BIE Sccioctcnkecncccne $5,094,000 $5,955,000 $891,000 
—V. 151, p. 2038. 
Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Co., Ltd.—Zarnings— 


Period End. July 31— _ 1940—3 Mos.—1939 194(-—6 Mos.—1939 
Gross income less mineral 
taxesand mintcharges $403,707 $429,008 $748 .620 $807 480 

















Cost of production- --__- 225,870 226.951 430,524 438 A78 
Deprec., depletion and 

income taxes__-__.._- 77,121 69,857 142,787 138,339 

ro, $100,716 $132,200 $175,309 $230 662 
Eerste per share_-_-_-_- 7.554c. 9.915c 13.148c. 17.3c. 
—V. 151, p. 1137. 

Capital Administration Co., Ltd.—EZarnings— 

9 Mos. End. Sept. 30— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Income—Interest_ ____- $12,862 $13 ,504 $21,280 $28 ,000 
Cash dividends_______-_ 154,268 145,059 102,716 207 ,736 

axable sec. divs___._- eee es eee ee ae 

Total income__-___.- $167,812 $158 563 $123,996 y$235,736 
ELE AER 4 24,000 24,076 25,981 
Custodian fee_________ d 1,725 1,496 1,914 
Registrar and transfer 

agent service________ 1,572 1,413 1,695 2.398 
titi: tint ain te 10,015 8,821 7,268 9,403 

1 & auditing exps__ 3,272 3,549 3,163 4,944 
Officers’ salaries_______ Rn Sted. * Jeeneutie:| >: .coethlnn 
Stockholders’ meetings & 

statements. ____ coke 1,405 1,285 78 1,287 
Cost of disbursing divs__ 264 26 9 681 
eae all,511 19,615 20,249 25,317 
Directors’ fees______ = nat » 2,18 2,560 2,180 
Miscellaneous expense __ 719 1,168 1,484 1,444 
Legal fees & other exps __ Re os Sdebeose.... avscnll<-<. tence 
Prior years’ over-accrual 

a iy A aa oe a oe 

Netinc.carriedtosur. $104,183 $94 540 $62 .342 $160,185 
Divs. on pref. stock. ___ 97 ,650 97 ,650 97 ,650 97.650 

Balance, surplus___-- $6.533 def$3.110 def$35.308 $62,535 
Loss on securities sold__ 80,961 22,788 43.101 pfx218,556 


x After provision for normal Federal income tax of $21,670. y Includes 
all cash received or receivable from the sources specified, whether payable 
from earnings or otherwise, except amounts expressly stated to be liquidating 
distributions. In an economic sense, therefore, the amount shown is not 
in whole to be,considered true income. z Legal fees and other expenses 
in connection with investment company legislation. 

a Represents corporation's share of expenses of Union Service Corp. for 
salaries of the investment research and administrative staff, rent, supplies, 
telephone, surveys and special investigations, insurance, social security 
taxes, &c. Union Service Corp. is operated on a non-profit basis, and its 
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expenses are shared proportionately by the companies serviced by it on the 
basis of the relative value of their assets. 


Balance Sheet Sept. 30 





Assets— 1940 1939 Liabilities— 1940 1939 
Invest. at cost __.c$4,477,505 $4,781,283| Divs. payable-... $35,312 $35,166 
ee 854,159 425,579 | Due for sec. loaned 
Rec. for sec. sold _ - 8,673 36,365 against cash _-_-- See. wane 
Int. & divs. ree __- 18,255 18,246| Res. for expenses, 

Spec. dep. for divs. 35,312 35,166} taxes, &c_____- 11,652 13,371 
Bank loan due 

Sept. 30, 1943__ 1,600,000 1,600,000 

Preferred stock... 434,000 434,000 

j> Class A stock 143,405 143,405 

|} a Class B stock _-_ 2,400 2,400 

Surplus - - - - _ 3,097,835 3,068,298 

Total__________$5,393,903 $5,296,639 | etic aaa ...$5,393,903 $5,296,639 


a Par value one cent. b Represented by shares of $1 par value. c In- 
vestments based on market quotations as at Sept. 30, 1940, amounted to 
$4,078,861 or $398,643 less than cost.—V. 151, p. 406. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. —£arnings— 


Period End. Aug. 31— 1940— Month—1939 1940—12 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenues___-_ $1,163,145 $993 ,.293 $13,629,687 $11,810,722 
Operating expenses --_ ___ 443 ,241 388 ,692 5,170,133 4,160,705 
Direct taxes________- 157,701 162,556 1,843 .379 1,887 953 
Prop. retire. res. approp. 90,000 90,000 1,080,000 1,080,000 

Net oper. revenues_- $472,203 $352,045 $5,536,175 $4,682,064 
Other income (net) -__ __- 990 744 21.583 19,739 

Gross income___-__- i $473,193 $352.789 $5,557,758 $4,701,803 
Int. on mortgage bonds 143,750 191 667 2,330,727 2.300.000 
Other int. & deductions 1,931 5.501 66,772 72.071 

Net income_- _.-- $327.512 $155,621 $3,160,259 $2,329,732 
Dividends applicabie to pref. stocks for the period 1,255,237 1,255,237 

ND pee Gb Bila sate. cade. 2D ‘es $1,905,022 $1,074,495 


—V. 151, p. 1715. 


Celanese Corp. of America —Listing of Debentures — 

The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the listing of $25,000,000 
3% debentures, due Aug. 1, 1955, all of which are issued and outstanding 
and 35,897 additional shares (no par) common stock on official notice of 
issue as a stock dividend making the total number of shares of such common 
stock applied for 1,112,788 shares.—V. 151, p. 2038. 


Central Greyhound Lines, Inc.—To /ssue Notes— 

Company asked the Interstate Commerce Commission on Oct. 4 for 
authority to issue $150,000 10-year 3% % notes. The company proposes to 
purchase land at Montgomery and Harrison Sts., Syracuse, N. Y., for 
$10C ,000 and construct a $12,000 bus terminal.—V. 151, p. 1566. 


Central Ohio Light & Power Co. —Karnings— 
Earnings for 12 Months Ended Aug. 31, 1940 


Total operating revenue $1,637 853 
Operating expenses —s 1,138,961 

Operating income cock $498,892 
Non-operating income _ 7,331 


Gross income. _- 4 $506,223 


eee ; . 198,109 
Taxes refunded to security holders 2,249 
Amortization of debt discount and expense 37,201 
Amortization of premium on debt Cr1,638 
Amortization of intangibles 11,934 
ok er ee $258,367 
—V. 151, p. 2038. 
Central Patricia Gold Mines, Ltd. —Larnings — 
Earnings for 6 Months Ended June 30, 1940 
nD a ss we eres eens oo subline nein ib aren aie $940 .329 
Estimated profit -- ----_- BE ent on 522.480 
Estimated Dominion and Provincial taxes 107,525 
oe for depreciation on plant & equipment and deferred 
evelopment and other pre-oper. exps. to be written off 110,997 
Estimated net profit for the period _ sa $303 .958 


—V. 151, p. 2038. 
Chesapeake Corp. —Assessment of $6,712,470— 


E. Asbury Davis, receiver of the corporation, has advised the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 

“As receiver for the corporation, I have today (Oct. 4) been presented by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with notice ot a proposed assessment 
amounting to $6,712,470 with interest covering 1936 and 1937. 

“The report will require extensive study by the receiver and his counsel 
and until] that has been completed the receiver can reach no conctusion as 
to whether there is any additional tax and if so what amount, but I feel it is 
proper {hat the Exchange should be advised of the situation.""—V. 150, 
Pp. ‘ 


__ Chicago Great Western RR.—/CC Approval of $6,396, 
870 RFC Loan Asked by New Road— 


The Chicago Great Western Ry., the new company which will operate the 
reorganized properties of the Chicago Great Western RR., asked has the 
Interstate Commerce Commission's approval of a $6,396 870 Reconstruction 
/ arg Corporation loan to carry out the provisions of the reorganization 
plan. 

A reorganization plan has been approved by the ICC and the Federal 
Court at Chicago and has been accepted by creditors. Final steps are now 
being taken to consummate the plan. 

The purposes of the RFC loan are as follows: To buy for $1,500,000 prop- 
erties of the St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Ry., which heretofore have been 
operated under lease by the bankrupt company to pay off in cash $1,707,442 
loans made by RFC to the old company to pay off $1,139,427 Railroad 
Credit Corp. loans, and to provide working capital of $2,056,000, as pro 
vided under the reorganization plan. 

The RFC loan would be secured by the pledge of $7,996,100 of new Ist 
mtge. bonds, part of an issue of $10,160,000 to be outstanding immediately 
after reorganization. 

In an earnings forecast accompanying the application, net operating 
income of the road for 1940 was estimated at $1,542,228, compared with 
$1,779,771 for 1939. Gross revenues for 1940, it was estimated, will total 
$18,010,549, against $18,128.103 for last year. 

On the basis of new fixed charges, as provided under the reorganization 
plan it Was estimated the road would show for 1940 net income of $833 ,282., 
Sr wor net income of $967.244 last year on the same basis. 
—V. 151, p. 38. 


Chicago & North Western Ry.— Directors Vole to A ppeal 
Plan — 


The directors on Oct. 10 voted to appeal the reorganization plan which 
has been approved by the Federal District Court at Chicago, and to con 
tinue the special committee which has been opposing the plan. The re 
commendation to appeal was made by Luther M. Walter, attorney for the 
directors. 

The method provided under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act is to appeal 
the plan to the Court of Ap ls within 60 days after Federal Court approval. 
Then after the Court of Appeals decision a writ of certiorari may be ob 
tained from the U. 8S. Supreme Court. If a review is granted by the 
Supreme Court, it would mean long delay before hearings could be held 
and final disposition of the matter accomplished. 

Both the common and preferred stocks of C. & N. W. were declared with- 
out value by the ICC in the reorganization plan. The C. & N. W. action, 
it is understood, will be brought on the basis of the property valuation 
which shows, the stockholders claim, some value for the equity. The 
ICC, in formulating its 
the carrier over a peri 


r 


lan, used instead of property valuation, earnings of 
of years.—V. 151, p. 2038. 
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Offered—A banking group headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., were successful bidders Oct. 9 ot the sale of $2,758,000 
2% equipment trust certificates, series U. The winning 
bid was 101.802. Reoffering of the certificates was made 
Oct. 11 by the purchasers, subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission and court approval, at prices to yield 
0.20% to 1.75%, according to maturity. The remaining 
members of the purchasing group are Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co.; Blair & Co., Inc.; Otis & Co.; Central Republic 
Co., and Gregory & Son, Inc. 


ye tgs: & Hutzler; Dick & Merle-Smith and Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Certificates are to be dated Nov. 1, 1940 and will mature $197,000 each 
May 1 and Nov. 1 from May 1, 1941 to Nov. 1, 1947, incl. Guaranteed 
unconditionally as to principal and dividends by the trustees of the com- 
pany, but not as individuals, such guaranty to be assumed as a general 
obligation by their successors and assigns. Principal and divs. (M. & N.) 
payable in Chicago. Certificates are to be issued in the denom. of $1,000, 
registerable as to principal only. Issued under the Philadelphia plan. 
he following equigmans which new cost $4,420,075, the estimated 
depreciated value of which is now $4,025,478, is to be subject to the terms 
of the lease and agreement: 36 Diesel switching locomotives, 2 2.000-horse 
power Diesel passenger locomotives, 2 streamlined baggage cars, 2 stream- 
lined combination mail coaches, 4 passenger coaches, 2 dining cars, 150 
steel self-clearing noppet cars, 60 all-steel covered hopper cars, and 3 
passenger coaches. the above equipment 10 Diesel switch locomotives 
were purchased in 1937—26 in 1938 and the 2 passenger locomotives in 
1939. The streamlined equipment, coaches and dining cars were also pur- 
chased in 1939. All the hopper cars and the last mentioned 3 passenger 
coaches were purchased in 1940.—V. 151, p. 2038. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines—Revenue Passenger 
Traffic Up 830%— 

D. D. Walker, Vice-President announced on Oct. 2, an increase of 830% 
in revenue passengers carried for the first nine months of 1940 as compared 
with the same period of 1939. 

The report shows that Chicago & Southern Air Lines flew 11,467,385 
revenue passenger miles during the first nine months of 1940, an increase of 
77.3% over the same period of 1939 when the airline, operating between 
Chicago and New Orleans, serving Springfield, St. Louis, Memphis, and 
Jackson, flew 6,466,412 passenger miles. During the period from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1940, a total of 29,911 revenue passengers were carried against 
16,589 for the same months of 1939. This is an increase of 80%. 

The total number of passengers carried in September, 1940, showed an 
increase of 2% over August and an increase of 100.1% over the month of 
September, 1939. Chicago and Southern flew a total of 1,683,320 revenue 
passenger miles in September, 1940, against 1,721,698 in August, 1940, and 
895,510 in September, 1939. 4 

Chicago & Southern now offers the most frequent service between Chicago 
and St. Louis. On Oct. 6 five Douglas flights will serve both cities. Three 
southbound flights offer through service to New Orleans via Memphis, and 
Jackson. A sixth schedule will be operated between Chicago and St. Louis, 
serving Springfield with Lockheed equipment.—V. 151, p. 1567. 


Chicago Title & Trust Co.—Stock Dividend— 

Directors authorized the distribution on Nov. 1, 1940, to stockholders of 
record Oct. 19, of 5,703 shares of the company's capital stock now held in 
the treasury. This is in the ratio of one share for each 20 shares now held 
by stockholders. In lieu of fractional shares, scrip will be distributed which 
will entitle the holder to receive full share certificate upon surrender of 
scrip aggregating a full share.—V. 143, p. 4148. 


Cincinnati Street Ry. Co.—To Vote on New Franchise— 

Company has called a special meeting of stockholders for Oct. 21 to vote 
upon the acceptance of an ordinance, recently approved by the Cincinnati 
City Council, granting the company a new 25-year franchise. 

The new franchise would replace the present one, which ordinarily would 
not expire until Oct. 31, 1950. Provisions call for a reduction of the 
value of common stock from $50 to $25 a share, making aggregate par value 
of capital stock $11,880,975. The $11,880,975 resulting from reduction of 
capitalization would become capital surplus, to be used to take care of 
write-offs of capitalization of abandoned properties. The company now has 
approximately $3,000,000 of unamortized property abandonments. 

f accepted by stockholders, operations under the new franchise will com- 
mence Nov. 1,—V. 151, p. 1717. 


Cities Service Power & Light Co.—Sale of Utility Planned 

James L. Stone, President of the Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric Light 
Co., announced Oct. 7 that the company’s entire issue of common stock, 
now held by the Cities Service Power and Light Co., would be offered to 
the public through underwriters. 

Permission to refund the company’s outstanding bonds and preferred 
stock, which is a necessary complement to the proposed distribution of the 
common, will be asked of the Connecticut Public Utilities Commission, 
Mr. Stone said. A registration statement is to be filed soon with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

A meeting of stockholders has been called for Nov. 1 to approve the new 
bond and stock issues.—V. 151, p. 1717. 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of St. Louis—Frtra Dinidend— 

Directors have declared an extra dividend of 15 cents per share in ad- 
dition to the regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share on the common 
stock, both payable Oct. 20 to holders of record Oct. 10. Extras of 25 
cents were paid on July 20 and Jan. 20 last. Extras of 15 cents were paid 
on Oct. 20 and Jan. 20, 1939.—V. 151. p. 100 


Coca-Cola Co. —Use of Name Prohibited— 

Use of the terms ‘‘Coco”’, ‘‘Coca’’, ‘‘Cola’’ or ‘‘Kola’’, alone or in com- 
bination, in the name of a candy is prohibited as infringing the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola”, by the terms of an injunction issued at Cleveland, Oct. 7, 
by Judge Robert N. Wilkin of the U. 8. District Court of the Northern 
District of Ohio. 

Following a restraining order dated Sept. 4, a preliminary injunction en- 
tered on Oct. 2 after a hearing of the facts, was made anent Oct. 7, 
restraining Max Glick, candy manufacturer at 711 oodland Avenue, 
trading as the Max Glick Company, from using any portions of the expres- 
sions ‘‘Coco:Cola’’ or Coca-Cola” in the name of a chocolate bar or other 
food product. The defendant will deliver up for destruction all containers, 
labels and advertising material bearing the infringing matter.—V. 151, 
p. 1717. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.——Bond I nterest— 

Company made an interest payment totaling 24 % (not 2% as erroneously 
stated in the “‘Chronicle’’ of Sept. 28, page 1888) on the 5% bonds on 
April 1, 1939.—V. 151, p. 1888, 1567. 


Colorado & Southern Ry.-—Reported Considering Re- 
vamping Plan— 

Officials of the company are understood to be considering a plan to 
rearrange the capital of the road. C. & 8. already has notified the New 
York Stock Exchange that it will pay Nov. 1 interest on the $20,000,000 
general mort > series A 444s, due 1980. 

Recently the road received permission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consolidate with its two subsidiary companies, the Denver 
& Fort Worth and the Wichita Valley Ry., but the effective date of the 
unification has been held up for an indefinite period by the ICC. It had 
been hoped to atly reduce expenses of the three roads by this move. 

It is stated that while some thought had been given to applying a plan 
similar to that of the Boston & Maine to the C. & 8., it practically had 
been abandoned because it was believed impossible to make such a proposal 
successful.—V. 151, p. 1888. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co.—lUnder- 
writers Named— 


A group of 58 investment firms, headed by Dillon, Read & Co., will under- 
write the issue of $29,000,000 first mortgage 34% bonds, according to 
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imformation filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission. Under- 
writers and their respective participations were listed as follows: 





Amount Amount 

—— me i dame $2,500,000 | Illinois Co. of Chicago... 100,000 
er as O0..ceuss 400,000 | Jackson & Curtis__....--. 150,000 
Bacon Whipple 2 & .-- 100,000|\W.C. samahey & oo wary 700,000 
HancOhlo Securities Co_-_ 400,000 | Lee Higginson Corp__---- 400 ,000 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. 250,000| McDona d- Goolides & Co. 200,000 
Bias, Bonner & Co___--.- 100,000 | Mellon Securities Corp... 1,450,000 
Blair & Co., Inc.......- 250,000 | Merrill, Turben & Co_... 200,000 
Blyth & Co., Inc__.----- 700,000| F. 8. Moseley & Co___-__- 350,000 
Bondell & Co......--...- 300,000 | Ma rdH.Murch& Co. 100,000 
Bonbright & Co., Inc__.. 1,450,000|G. M.-P. Murphy & Co_. — 200,000 
Central Republic Co-- --- 250,000 | Otis & Co.........--..- 2,300 000 
Coffin & Burr, Inc_.._--. 150,000 | Arthur Perry & Co_____- 150,000 
Curtis, House & Co__---- 100,000 R. W. Pressprich & Co_-_ 150,000 
Eastman, Sy oy & Ce... Dooteo) mie & Os... .cccceuce 400 ,000 
Estabrook & Co____..__- 250,000 E. H. Rollins & Sons____. 350.000 
Fahey, Clark & Co____-- 100,000'L. F. Rothschild & Co... 150,000 
Field, Richard & Co_-__-- 200,000! Shields & Co________-_- 650,000 
First Boston Corp... __-- 2,.350,000| Smith, Barney & Co__-_-_- 1,000,000 
First Cleveland Corp_... 200,000) Stern Bros. & Co.______- 100,000 
First of Michigan Corp_. 100,000| Stern, Wampler & Co_.._. 200,000 
Glore, Forgan & Co_--_-- 1,450,000| Lowry Sweney, Inc____-_- 200 ,000 
Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc. 2,000,000) Spencer T: ‘& Co____- 300 ,000 
Harriman Riple ty Co... 700,000| Tucker, Anthony & Co... 300,000 
Harris, Hall & Co___.--- 400 ,000 Gates Securities Corp__._. 1 450,000 
Hawley, Huller « Co_... 200,000'G.H. Walker & Co_____- 200 000 
Hayden, Miller & Co_... 250,000 Watling, Lerchen & Co. 100.000 
Hayden, Stone & Co___-- 300 000 | White, Weld & Co____-_- 400 ,000 
ee E Noyes & Co... 400,000) Whiting, wees & Stubbs 700. 000 
Hutton & Co____- 300,000! Dean Witter & Co___. __- 150,000 





—V. 151, p. 545, 840, 1140, 1428. 


Commercial Mackay Corp. (& Subs.)—Farnings— 
Pro Forma Consolidated Income Account for the 9 Months Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Ne enn eo ee pdsbeeWwatngneone $4,989,434 
Ne ee eee ec nbabacadiidussmube 4,383 ,644 
SEE OILY oi PSOE ,532 
"Net income from operations.................-......-.- _.. $461,258 
i edinowele states bt 71,070 
I a ebenhane $532 328 
Interest Charges, &c. of Subsidiary Cuppentos— 
Interest charges of Federal Telegraph Co_____._._._. —_.__- 11,234 
Minority com. stockholders’ equity in net inc. of Fed. Teleg. Co 123 
Net income before interest on income debentures____- _ - —- .- $520,971 
Interest on income debentures. ....................-........ 243,219 
I CN i eeebaindigbacedd die $277,752 


a Before interest charges, &c. of subsidiary companies. 

Note—Commercial Mackay Corp. acquired its assets and eppeneed 
business on Jan. 31, 1940, pursuant to an order dated Jan. 25, 1941. o 
the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of oe 
York, directing consummation of the amended plan = reorganization of 
Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp. and The Associated Cos. 


Pro Forma Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets— TAabiltttes— 
Plant, property, equipment, a Common stock.....-__.. $100,000 
intangibles, &c.._.....-.. $13,783,127] Minority com. stockholders’ 
A 758,927 equity in com. stk. and sur- 
Special deposits _ _ - 13 ,006 plus of Fed. Telegraph Co. 1,055 
Prepaid accts. & det. charges. 47,609} Income debentures. .______. 8,107,300 
Current assets............. 4,567,498} Deferred liabilities....._._- 1,791,031 
Current Habilities.......... 1,622,892 
Res. for insur. and casualties _ 25,000 
Capital surplus........._-- 7,522,900 
RG Saviano Ain coven ese Sg Ei ER ay SS $19,170,177 





a Represented by 1,000 no par shares.—V. 151, p. 1276. 


Commonwealth & Southern Corp.— Weekly Output— 


The weekly kilowatt-hour output of electrical energy of subsidiaries of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., adjusted to show general business 
conditions ¥ territory served, for the week ended Oct. 3, 1940 amounted 
to 166,753,109 as compared with 155,046 ,945 for the corresponding week 
in 1939, an increase of 11.706.164 or 7.55%.—V. 151, p. 2040. - 


“Community Power & Light Co. (& Subs.)—Larnings— 
Period End. Aug. 31— 1940 Mon att 1940—12 Mos.— 1939 





























Operating revenues_____ $479,359 8,241 $5,106,106 $4,733,051 
Oo I ee on 182,348 176,417 2,118,910 2,052,734 
— Sea 21,052 21,192 240,687 217,699 
General taxes________ __ 36,715 34,509 413,793 392, 
Fed. & State’ inc. taxes _ 18,095 10,145 150,573 103,109 
a Utility oper. income — $221,148 $195,978 $2,182,142 $1,966,518 
Other income (net)_____ 2,642 1,574 17,017 4,827 
a Gross income.______ $223 .790 $197,552 $2,199,159 $1,971,345 
Retirement res. accruals 51,172 42,945 510,961 472,089 
income________ $172,618 $154,607 $1,688,198 $1,499, 
— sis-- $ $1,688,198 $1,499,256 
a e607 «= bore. «SONS «= TURLDTS 
obs —- wie : ° x 792,915 
ee a a 
Amortis. of debt disct. . : , ’ 
and expense_________ 1,027 1,027 12,327 12,322 
Other income charges __ 332 190 7,363 761 
Net income_________ $94,138 $77,507 $753,535 $586,223 
Divs. on . stocks: 
a 104,188 102,706 
SU i a, 1,822 1,813 
Balance sogticabie to parent company______ $647 525 $481,703 
Income from companies deducted above: 
RTE ea ea 862.747 831,109 
SS ELEC STE 14,! 15,713 
Preferred dividends___________ seals Se eadateiee " 1,82 1,813 
Discount on bonds - 5 APG a OY 6,393 6,393 
Common dividend from G. P. U.Inc_______ ion 98,514 125,029 
I 272 269 
ey a Ree ee eae $1,631,774 $1,462,031 
xpenses, taxes & other deductions from income. 6,566 821,924 
NE ONS Pe agen Wee ts $785,209 $640,106 


a Before retirement reserve accruals. 
Note—General Public Utilities, Inc., and subsidiaries are excluded, ex- 
cept to extent of dividends received.—V. 151, p. 2040. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. —Conversion of Debentures— 


A total of $1. 427,400 of Commmnarmanitty —y 3 se, debentures has 
been converted into Edison co 
a - “annou Oct. Pa come since Sept . Cha hairman Charles 
date, an aggregate 4 or 76% oe the $129,431,400 of 
debentures’ originally issued has bee i - 
Standing of $30.975°100" been converted, leaving a balance out 
The amount converted since Jan. 1, 1940, is slightly in excess of $51,- 


Debenture holders who convert into Edison stock and are stockhold 
on Oct. 11 will receive the dividend of 45 cents a share payable Nov. 1 
and will forego accrued interest since July 1 on the debentures converted. 


12, 1940 


Weekly Output— 
The electricity output of the Commonwealth Edison Co. YY (inter- 
company sales deducted) for the week ended Oct. 5, 1940 was 159,204,000 
kilowatthours compared with 155, Vi; 000 kilowatthours in the correspond- 
i od last year, an increase of 2 AG. 

e following are the output and percentage comparisons for the last 

four weal and the corresponding pavtode las last year: 
—— Kilowatthour —— 


Week Ended— 1940 39 % Increase 

ES. iS eis eee 159,204 ,000 155,477 ,000 2.4 

SRS SG a 159,504,000 J 3.2 

Sept 4 SEB wes 1 PR pe Gayo 157,565,000 149,279,000 5.6 

a, a Rape RAS: 561 SYS 154,757 ,000 152,045,000 1.8 
151, p. 2040. 


Connecticut Power Co.—$4,000,000 Bonds Offered to 
Stockholders —Not Underwritten — 


Stockholders of record Oct. 1, 1940, are given the 
1-83 of a bond in the principal amount of for each s "ieee — 
stock held, said rights to provide that upon 83 of said warrants being - 
rendered with $500 in money by any holder thereof to the company, betw: 
Oct. 11, 1940 and Oct. 30, 1940, intaetye. such holder shall b oe catitled to to 
receive a Ist & gen. mtge. '3%% % series C bond in the face amount of 
sents so offered will amount to $3,967, . The balance of $33,000 plus 

amount of bonds equal to the amount not subscribed to by the steche- 

holders will be solid at public or private sale. The issue has not been under- 

tten 

The $4,000,000 series C Ist & gen. 344% mtge. bonds are dated Nov. 
1940 and mature Noy. 1, 1975. Princi “ one interest On. wt. £ ) 5 payable 
ote office or qqaney of Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., 

. after 10 years from Nov. 1, 1940 at opelen of a mg as a whole 
or 3 part; if in part, on any int. date: if all, at any time on at it least 30 30 da 
notice, at par and int. to date called plus the following %% 
if called after Nov. 1, 1950 and on or betene ov. 1, 1955, aa Fife Air after 
Nov. 1, 1955 and on or before Nov. 1, 1960, 2%: if called after iy A. 
1960 and on or before Nov. 1, 1970, 114%, and if called after Nov. 1979. 
ae emium. Coupon bonds in denom. of $ 1,000 and $5, 606 each 

sterable as to principal only or full registerable in denom. of $5, 000 
cah. Callable at par plus accrued int. for sinking fund after Nov. 1, 1943, 
at rate of $125,000 a year 

The issuance of the bonds has been approved by the Connecticut P. U. 


Commission. 

Purpose—The net proceeds have been or are to be used in part as follows: 
(1) The. installation of a 25,000 kw. steam turbo-generator unit, 

including a boiler, together with the necessary appurtenances 

and buildings, at Stamford, Conn., at an est. cost of..______ $3 325,000 
(2) The acquisition o Fe em of way ‘for the contemplated con- 

struction of a 110 volt transmission line between the 

company’s existing so-called Agawam Line at Tariffville and 

company's so-called Falls Village transmission line at Torring- 

ton, a distance of about 25 miles. This development when 

completed is estimated to cost about. -...........-----..-- 500,000 
(3) The installation of 110,000-volt transformers at the so-called 

South Meadow substation at Hartford, Conn., at an estimated 

Ge c.ccddeidkkh tadvtns babilnchnnitnbavbendgebadbadeons 175,000 


History and Business—Com peony was incorporated in Connecticut May 
23, 1899, under the name of Marine Power Co., which was changed to the 
present name on June 9, 1905. 

Company is engaged in the business of generating, manufacturing, Ds 
Pe —— raasumdittek. distributing, selling and oupply ins gas and electricity 
for lighting, heating, power, resi ential, commercial, industrial, municipal 
and general utility purposes. 

Company o operates. so far as its gas retail business is concerned, only in 
the towns of mford, Darien, New London and Waterford, Conn. ~ Its 
electric retail business is conducted in these four towns and also in Avon, 
a, Bolton, Burlington, Canaan, Canton, Cromwell, Durham: 

> heme. Farmington, Killingworth, Manchester, Middlefield, Middle- 
oR ntville, New Canaan, New Hartford, Norfolk, North Canaan, 
Portland, Plymouth, Salisbury, Sharon and Thomaston, Conn. 

Company about 59,900 electric meters and 21,000 gas meters within 
the territor In 1989 its gross operating revenues were approximately 
divided as follows: 86% from its electric o tions and 14% m its gas 
operations. The area of the territory involved is anout 69 “square mules, 
with an estimated population of about 197,776 as of the 1930 census. The 
territ served is principally residential, but moderately industrial, with 
a well-diversified line of products 

Company owns a gas-making plant at New London, Conn., of 5,900,000 
cubic feet daily capacity, and another at Stamford, ‘Conn., of 8, ‘000,000 
cubic feet daily capacity, which are modern and efficient. It has a hydro- 
electric plant located at Falls Village, Conn., with an installed ca ity 
of 9,000 kw.; another hydro-electric plant located at Unionville, Conn., 
with an installed capacity of 1,600 kw.; a steam gnereey, Fest at Stam- 
ford, Conn., with an installed ‘generating capacity of 38,74 . It pur- 
chases electric energy for its Middletown, Manchester, Farmington, Valley 
and Housatonic divisions from the Hartford 9 Light Co. Company 
purchases electric en at New London, Conn., from the generating Blant 
of Connecticut Light & Power Co. at Montville; Conn., for use in its New 
London Division. Company sells electric energy to Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. at Bristol and Greenwich. Company also supplies gas at whole- 
sale to Greenwich Gas Co. of Greenwich, nn., and electricity at whole- 
sale to Torrington Electric Light Co. at Torrington, Conn. 


Capitalization 
Authorized Outssendin 
First mortgage 5% 50-year geld bonds, 1956- - - a $455, 
First & gen. mtge. 3 %s, series A, 1965_.-.---- b Unlimited 2,404,000 
First & gen. mtge. 3 4s, series an lien b Unlimited 1,961,000 
First & gen. mtge. 345: series C, 1975__...--- ec Unlimited « 
Common stock (par $25)........----.--..--- d 16,462,900 


x $4,000,000 authorized but unissued, being the present offering. ‘ 
rs Authorization ye bat mm m closed. 

b $2,500,000 series A and $2, caries B bonds issued. Indenture 
provides for further issue of Boas ‘to an additional amount of $500,000, 
of same or other series, upon vote of directors, without additional security. 
Additional bonds of an unlimited amount may be issued against other 
property ot JB pt nay in indenture. 

bonds to be authorized. 

d Charter does not limit authorization or des te class of stock. $25 
par value common stock to the extent of $19, ,000 (760,000 shares) is 
at present authorized by the stockholders. 

Income Account for Stated Periods 
————— Years anit Des. 31 














June 30, °40 1939 1937 

Total oper. revenues.__.. $3,848, ‘348 $7, aot 050 $8. 931,406 $7,100,405 
Operating expenses. - -- - 1.832.843 3.381.881 3,36),84: 3,326,337 
Total maintenance - - - - 137,832 36r' ‘985 246,225 278,057 
i es 523,001 957.853 891,511 921.0 
Retirement reserve. -- - __ 382,800 __ 752,000 736,000 Y 

Net earns. from oper _ - $071. 873 $1,933,331 $1 ate $1,864,987 
Other income__--_- -_ - -- - 2.814 87,479 91, 93,158 

Net earnings_....... $1, aE ptf $2,020,810 $1,838 i $1,958,145 
Interest on funded debt - 88,54 178,083 179.616 164,575 
Amort. of dt. disc. & exp. 2, 405 4,846 4,897 5, 
Other interest. -_--- py 1,848 3,095 5,174 6,149 
Miscell. deductions - - - 125 259 270 261 

Net income. -------- $921,768 $1,834,527 $1,648,488 $1,782,159 

Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 

Assets— LAtabilities— 
Property, plant & equipment $25,582,468 | Capital stock --............. $16,569,775 
Intangible assets... .__-_--- 384,643 | Premium on capital stock -__. 17,000 
0 ON} Se eae 812,489; Funded debt.............-. 4,820,000 
Marketable securities -_ - - .- . - 13,300 | Current liabilities._......__. 1,122,760 
Notes & accts. receivable --- - 905,454 | Other liabilities .........__. 51,447 
Int. & divs. receivable -_----- 1,910} Retirement reserve......... 5,361,599 
Materials and supplies ----_--. 781,021| Casualty & insurance reserve 102,258 
eT 1,211,363 | Contributions for extensions _ 87 ,622 
Funds and special deposits _- 253,211) Special reserve _....__-.. tee 32,153 
Def'd charges & prepaid accts. 264,946 | Earned surplus.__.....___- 2,046,189 

Sis int chins snarl caspian $30,210,806! Total_...--- Vinee dag saint $30,210,806 





—V. 150, p. 990; V. 151, p. 1276, 1568. 
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Volume 151 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.—Weekly 
Output— 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York announced production of the 
So lants of its system for the week jh. Oct. 6, 1940, amounting 
to 145,500,000 kwh., compared with 148,500,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ing week of 1939, a decrease of 2. 0% .—V. 151, p. 2040. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore—Z/nierlocking Posts Denied by FPC— 

The Federal Power Commission on Oct. 2, denied Mortimer N. Buckner, 
Chairman of the Board of the N al York Trust Co., authorization to con- 
tinue as a director of this ore g od 

The Commission also denied five other officers and directors authority 
to hold interlocking positions in the company but at the same time allowed 
eight to continue their interlocking positions with the system. Thesystem, 
in addition to the Baltimore company, includes the Pennsysvania Water 
& Power Co. and the Safe Harbor Water Power Corp 

Mr. Buckner was refused authorization, protect «1g to the Commission, 
for his apparent indifference to the problems of the company as indicated 
by his failure to attend directors’ meetings. 

Three others, Herbert A. Wagner, Charles M. Cohn and John A. Walls 
of the Baltimore company, were refused permission on the grounds of their 
acquiescence and participation in the canater of funds of Pennsylvania 
Water & Power and Safe Harbor Water Power Corp. to Aldred & Co., 
without apprising their boards of the transactions. The two other offic- 
ials who were d2nied authority to hold interlocking positions were Fred- 
erick J. Allen and William Schmidt, Jr. 

In compliance with a ruling of the FPC the two top executives ef this 
company will resign from the boards of two other compapies in the system, 
a spokesman for the company said on Oct. 3. 

Herbert A. Wagner, President, and Charles M. Cohn, Vice-President, 
will give up their positions on the boards of the Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Co., and the Safe Harbor Water Power Corp.—V. 151, p. 2040. 


Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc.—Sales— 

Period End. Sept.30— 1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
Sal i wee $970,527 $924,663 $6,980,686 $6,647,150 
—_ P 


Consumers Water Co.—Preferred Stock Called— 

Company has exercised its option to redeem and pay on Sept. 14, 1940, 
all of its first preferred — stock then outstanding, by the pe dh of 
$164.77 per share (being the par value thereof, a premium of $ 
and the sum of $59.77 per share, the amount of all accumulated and ict 
dividends thereon at fs rate of 7% per annum to said redemption date), 
upon presentation and surrender of certificates for said stock, to the 
urer of the company. 


Bonds Called— 
pany informed us that all its cugtenting 5 
called ‘or redemption on Oct. 1 at 102 and accru 
made at the First Nationai Bank, Portland, Me. 
Company * also notified us that its subsidiary Beaver Valley Water Co. of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., was on Aug. 31, last, taken over by the Beaver Falls 
Municipal Authority. —V. 151, p. 1889. 


Container Corp. of America (& Subs.)—Farnings— 

Period End. Sept.30— 1940—3 Mos.—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
3... ie $800,917 $253,060 $1,929,652 $285,308 
Earnings per share_ _--- $1.03 $0.32 $2.47 $0.36 

x After interest, depreciation, Federal income tax, reserve for year end 
adjustments. 

or the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1940 net income was $3,093,243 or 

$3.96 per anace comspared with $800, 917 or $1.03 per share for 12 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1939. 

Earnings ) = 1940 are based on tax provision at 20.9%. As the result of 
the recently enacted Federal tax law it is estimated that additional taxes 


for the nine months will approximate $400,000. 
Sales shipments for the first nine months of 1940 totaled $22,588,000, or 


an increase of 38.37% of over the same period in 1939.—V. 151, p. 540. 
Continental Gas & Electric Corp. (& Subs.)—arns. — 


% gold debentures were 
interest. Payment was 


12 Months Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 
Gross oper. earns. of subs. (after eliminating inter- 

ee Fa ar arr ee ree $38, 923. 993 $36 943,015 
General operating expemses __ - - _--..--.-.-----.- 3,344 13,826 ‘917 
ee On ee 1, ‘OBI, 708 1,932,175 
Provision for depreciation. _-...........-.---- 5, 145,225 5.351.678 
General taxes and estimated Federal income taxes. 5,558,069 4.578.769 





Net earnings from operations of subsidiaries_-_-__$11, oes. B.606 $11, os 78 +76 























Non-operating income of subsidiaries----..-.-.-~- 846 
Total income of subsidiaries ____......-.---.---- $11,870,090 $11,308,320 
Int., amort., and pref. divs. of subsidiaries _-- ~~ _-_ 4,806,125 4,669,360 

i intn then died tied win eae aalt mien atwairn eee $7,062,966 $6,638,960 
Proportion of earnings, attrinutable to minority 

er a LA 5 NL TEE GE TF 8 sto4 17,070 17,272 

Equity of Continence Gas & Electric Corp. in 

earnings of subsidiaries_____...._.-------- $7,046,896 $6,621,687 

Income of Continental Gas & Electric Corp. (excl. 

of income received from subsidiaries) - --__----_- 36,759 11,775 

, a ee oe oS $7,083,655 $6,633,461 
Expenses of Continental Gas & Electric Corp- ---- 93.746 81,222 
Taxes of Continental Gas & Electric Corp------- 87,274 215,775 

one Ra SAE TT a sedge ee Oy RE $6,902,634 $6,336,464 

Holding Company Deductions— 
Interest on 5% debentures, due 1958-__-_-------- 2,533,577 2,559,262 
Amortization of debenture discount and expense _ 159,948 161,539 
Taxes on debénture interest___.......-.--.----- 44,944 42,257 

Balance transferred to consolidated surplus... $4,164,165 43,573,405 
Dividends on prior preference stock. _--......-.--- 1,320,053 1,320,053 

ge a en = i aie a atl Bean ee A 32,844.112 $2,253,352 
a q per share of common stock__._...----- $13.26 $10.51 

p. 188 


‘Continasiil Roll & Steel mane gia hain 


Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 
Gross profit on sales____ $1,844,155 $1,191,612 $2, 3. pre $2, 307 ,635 
9,323 607 432,24 


Provision for deprec’n_ 37 403, 663 4 

















Sell. admin. & gen. exp 844515 740,597 rit 723 785,410 
Non-oper. plant expense 12,483 20,210 4.783 42,496 
Net profit from opers. $607,834 $27,197 $1,458,291 $1,137,485 
Miscellaneous income - - 22,122 14,094 25,048 18,471 
Net profit before in- 
interest charges... $629,956 $41,291 $1,483,340 $1,155,956 
Int. on Ist mtge. bonds, 
incl. normal tax paid 
OF tins 08s nine 217,230 217 603 217,955 218,147 
Genera! interest _ - 12,894 12,000 14,619 12,620 
Amort. of bond discount 
and expense. ie 21,364 25,081 8.799 32 384 
Prov. for Pred inc. tax_- seus” ~ b6See~ 237 .000 307 .229 
66 FENG. 5 «cam. *. $301,269 loss>213 393 $984 ,966 $585,575 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $1,054,990; due from customers (net), $1,273,729; in- 
ventories, $1,656,234: prepaid expenses, $120,136; miscellaneous invest- 
ments and receivables (net), $65,295; plant properties (net), $7 ,110.307; 
bond discount and expense in process of amortization, $5,262; total, $11,- 


288 ,953. 
Liabilities—Notes payable to stockholder, $200,000; accounts payable 
0,855; customers’ advances on uncompleted contracts, $40,000; accrued 

liabilities. $294,133; lst mtge. 6% sinking fund gold bonds, series A, $3. 


The Commercial & Financial Chroaicile 
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574,500; reserves, $195,495; 7% cumulative py thy stock, $2,900,000; 
common stock (213,260 no par shares), 198 ,900; a has ‘surplus, $1,- 
024,549; deficit, $469, 479; total, $11, 2388, 953.—V. 151, 1889. 


Cooper-Bessemer baa a o 


Calendar Years— 1937 1936 
Manufacturing profit ___ $710. O72 x42 B11 x$1, iat et x$1,252 age 











Sell., adm. & gen. exps - - 579,336 529,73 615,573 525.432 
Operati rofit___._ 130.936 loss$117,220 $605,478 $726,930 
Other (mac Baamo 5 a . 45,013 45,624 20,057 48,887 
Total profit......... $175,949 loss$71,596 $525,535 $775,817 
Provision for deprec’n_- See d 226,645 218,354 207,496 
Est. Fed. & State taxes_ DEAE... qenbiuree 9 2z65,7 
Net profit_.......... $164, 708 loss$298 ,242 $270.096 $502,616 
$3 prior pref. divs__-_-_- e117 ,267 c24,685 b57,863 al52,311 
Shs. com. stk. (no par) __ 263, B85 263,168 251,016 238,173 
Earnings per share____-_ Nil $0. $1.06 


x After deducting cost of s sold amounting 4 $2 ras. 650 in 1938, 
$6,095,847 in 1937 and $4,530,812 in 1936. z As it is believed that the 
com y is pat to a dividend d paid credit in j-# 8. of earni ; nt 
provision made for surtax on undistributed profits. a 
paid in ay nat at $119, ,199 paid ie of in common stock (at stated value 
share)—6-10ths s for each share of preference stock. $7 382 Fg ” 
cash and $50,481 paid in common stock i. stated value or 35 per share 
16,827 shares. c eive paid ry —_ FJ $24; 506 paid in common 
(stated value $3 per ), d De jiation for the year 
amounted to $224, 4. 116 6p paid in in cash an $648 paid in common 
stock (stated value $3 per 8 ); shares. 

Balance se Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $737,150; notes and accounts receivable (net), $1,061,625; 
inventories, $2,871,646; investments and other assets, $208, 654; property. 
plant and ‘equipment (net), $2,054 fee: me and patent rights, $1; 
deferred charges, $20,913; total, $6,954 

Liabilities—Accounts Pete $278, 447: accrued taxes, $24. 155; Federal 
taxes on income, oH. 2 3 deferred income, $14,798; prior preference 
stock, $3,855,300; $3 A cum. pref. stock, $62,650; common stock 
(stated value $3 per ee. $790,15.; capital sir sl. 594,523; earned 
surplus, $323,208; total, $6.954,477.—V. 151, 1140 


Coronet Phosphate bi pibatling. 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Gross income from mining properties__............--...--- $430,281 
General eperating C6. G06 Hid obe ne nhsbnecentinne 225,268 
ed nn elas CRIA wa tlin danke ccdins th ote eanwe ened edbtel ts 56, 
TRE RM = TENT EAE CR Ry SORE, Ba 20,249 
General and administrative expenses_-_....-.......-------- 34,337 
Fait aie ctey stl ntienes eps eee aan nai ahem a pt Licmaidiainannis aie 33,143 
See EEE SED SPEEDS ito s danannencgeiws shonhoene $60,778 
Ge OG dba tnnctadcobheanasans aeteneneseceadeesecen 3,634 
Net profit before Federal income tax._......--....-..---- $64,412 
SEE, J wil senha bnaenddedshanapaconannaeade 9,323 
ES 6 ac won dbs and kbd biden déadhesthoeunsstaseaene $55,089 
Dividends | REPS GETS TES F FF AED AS Ye Sere 93,7 
Earnings per share of common stock..............---.---- $2.20 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Phosphate eats, (net), $1,278,585; Ss Dienst cqeipment (net), 
$326. 532; cash, $397,9 8. Government securities, $100,246; accrued 
interest on securiti es, an accounts receivable, $16,686; notes receivable 
for land (less reserve for doubtful notes), oe 355; inventories, $423,420; 
deferred charges, $13,447; total, $2,558,240 
Liabilities Capital stock ( $50), 91,250,000; capital surplus, $1,250,- 
000; earned surplus, $34,541; accounts payable, $8,007; accrued wages, 
$1,510; Federal income tax, $8, 323; State and other Federal taxes, $3,988: 
—— for cost of drying phosphate, $871; total, $2,558,240 yu 146, 
Pp. 1872. 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp.——Larnings— 
(Successor to Craddock-Terry Co.) 
For the Period Jan. 23-Nov. 30, 1939 
Earnings for the Period Jan. 23-Nov. 30, 1939 


BO SONG. 5. co co SRR Mt eat ko 0s OU cek onuare $8,341,760 
Cost of sales, selling, general and administrative expenses. _- 7,898,400 


Gross profit from operations... .. 2.2.2.2... ccc ccc cccctsens $443 ,361 
Income from investments and miscellaneous--_-.-..........---- 31,298 
SS Cie ee i cuecdesaneseconta 


$474,659 
Miscellaneous non-operating charges. ._..........---.------ 20,596 


Provision for Federal and State income taxes____.........-.---- 82/261 
SID TRIOS SRI ics ca, a. oi es eatnares aves bible ds aed tn $371,801 
61,405 


SPS NE cnc cdchicdécboadoctudabibhbaansummethanenl 
Balance Sheet Nov. 30, 1939 

sets—Cash , $252,574; accounts receivable (net), fis. 299; inventories, 

$2, Age 425; cash value of life insurance pa. 50; investments, 

$114,954; other assets, $31,179; idle ant Properss 3121.8 545; fixed assets 

(net), $503,433; deferred charges 213,893. 

Liabilities—Trade accounts th lg $49,578; “accrued rr alties and ex- 

and co ; reserved for 


penses, $28,446; accrued pa comm: 
property, excise and income taxes, $27.08 024; ‘ane ‘se as lly owned sub- 
siairy com ryt $29,881; reserves, ba § on wt lst 


400; 4% cumulative » dnd "preterred $1,242,300; 3% 
cumulative ard preferred stock commen stock (43 181 no par 
shares), $43,181; capital surplus, yo. i39; earned surplus, $312,602; total, 
$4,213,893.—V. 151, p. 


Crandall-McKenzie & uae yyy Inc.—Earnings— 











Years End. Dec. 31— 1939 938 1937 1936 
Gross profit from o $114,947 S210. 577 $225,434 $232,614 
Sell., collection, delivery, 

&c., expense.._..--.. 57 ,386 88 ,020 93 ,801 83 ,042 
General, administrative, 

Be... GENENES. «00 cons 54,207 *° 67,606 70,050 64,229 

Operation profit - - --- $3 354 $54 951 $61,583 $85 343 
Other income. - ----.---- 8,126 , 13,887 6,422 10 ,669 
Other deductions - - - - -- 8,569 6,355 16,197 5,220 

Se a = $2,911 $62,482 $51,807 $90,792 
Prov. for depreciation.. See x See x See x 28,806 
Provision for estimated 

income taxes -- ~~ -.--- 975 11,126 13,320 12,592 

Net profit.......... $1,936 $51,357 $38 ,487 $49,394 
) a eS 19,567 29,668 40,853 40 ,387 


x Provision for depreciation for year 1939 amounted to $19,380; 1938, 


$19,616; 1937, $29,343. 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $147,696; marketable securities, $69.051; trade accounts 
ax 00e e (net), $5, 207; inventory, $7,386; investments and other assets, 
$8 063; perty, plant, ‘and equipment (net), $282,538; deferred charges, 
$10,095; "total, $53 

Licttheee heomuate eatin $3 863; accrued Federal and State capital 
stock taxes and sundry poses. 500; Federal and State taxes on income, 
$1,107; capital stock (50,000 no par shares), $50,000; capital surplus. 
$483,149; earned surplus, $59,719; capital stock in treasury (11,078 shares, 
at cost), Dr$72,211; total, $530,126 


Delisting Hearing— 

The ye and Exchange Commission Oct. 4 announced a public 
hearing on Oct. 1940, at its Washington offices, on the application of 
company, to . its common stock (no par), from listing and regis- 
tration on the Pittsburg Stock Exchange. 

The application stated, among other things, that of the 50.000 shares 
of this stock authorized to be issued by the corporation there are now out- 





2188 


standing 27,957 shares of which 22,491 are pn ee by two persons. 

It further stated that because of the small num of shares outstanding 
in the nands of the public there is not sufficient public interest in the trad- 
ing of the security to warrant its continued listing and that there are not 
s cient shares available for trading to indicate that a good auction market 
can be maintained on the Exchange —V. 149, p. 256. 


Crane Co., Chicago—Likely to Offer New Debentures — 

The company it is said is considering filing in the near future a registration 
statement with the Securities & Exchange Commiasion covering a new issue 
of $10,500,000 of 10-year sinking fund debentures, due Oct. 1, 1950. If 
the financing is consummated, proceeds of the issue will be used for re- 
funding the company’s presently outstanding $10,600,000 of 344% deben- 
tures, due June 1, 1951. It is expected that Morgan Stanley & Co. Inc., 
will be the principal underwriter.—V. 151, p. 840. 


Creameries of America, Inc. (& Subs.) —/arnings — 


Years End. Dec. 31— 1939 1936 
0 RR ee $9,426,703 $8,512,104 
Cost of sales and other 


1938 1937 
$9,765,246 $9,827,634 














oper.exps.incl.deprec. 8,867,262 9,162,078 9,272,553 8,079,901 
Operating profit - - - —- $559,441 $603 ,169 $555,081 $432,203 
Other income. -- --- A Le 92 ,626 86,033 101 ,867 94,854 
Total income- -_------ $652 ,067 $689 ,202 $656 948 $527 ,057 
Prov. for Fed., State & 
Territorial inc. taxes _ - 88,459 124,450 118,100 94,448 
Income deductions - - - _- 129,889 109,615 111,337 112,949 
Net income - - - - - --- $433,719 $455,137 $427,511 $319,659 
Net inc. allocated to min. 
MUN S  ccace novand 14,593 21,269 20,078 18,225 
Creameries of Amer., 
Inc., share ofnetinc..._.. a$419,126 a$433,868 $407 433 $301 435 


, . aaa to 87 cents per share of common stock in 1939 and 91 cent® 
n : 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $379,576; marketable securities, $33,792; notes and ac- 
counts receivable, trade (net), $638,362; inventories, $484,285; other cur- 
rent receivables (net), $56,006; other receivables (net), $212,143; ihvest- 
ments in real estate, securities and other assets, $112,638; properties, plant, 
and equipment (net), $2,754,483; trade routes and other intangible assets. 
$1; dairy cattle, $62,891; debt discount and expense and other deferred 
charges, $158,531; total, $4,892,708. 

Liabilities—Accounts payable, trade, $299,817; accrued liabilities, $212,- 
383; current portion of long-term debt, $118,783; other current liabilities, 
$45,916; 15 year 34%% debentures, $1,120,000; mortgages payable, $83 ,668; 
notes payable for acquisition of subsidiary stock , $37 ,917; minority interests 
$77 8; $3.50 cumulative convertible preferred shares, series A, no par, 

1,077 ,908:; common shares (par $1), $382,275; paid in surplus, $435,207; 
earned surplus, $1,051,195; total, $4,892,708.—-V. 151, p. 984. 


Creole Petroleum Corp. (& Subs.)—Larnings— 


Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Gross oper. income- - - - - $26,880,705 $28,814,699 $30,830,143 $24,205,143 
Costs, oper. & gen. exp- 13.099 ooh 11,613,828 10,094,268 7,058,011 








ds ie kG bell aoe detaje inn : ,927 1,613,759 «1,542,219 851,084 
Deprec., depl. & amort. 3,108,885 3,589,459 4,709,681 4,587,729 
Retirements... __. aba 488 ,794 591,484 3,335,826 3,152,050 

Net operating income. $9,525,762 $11,406,169 $11,148,149 $8,556,267 
Non-oper. income (net) _ 64 ,444 58,428 69 406 38,861 
Loss applic. to min. int 160 160 é 1,320 

Profit for period __ _ _. $9,590,366 $11,464,757 $11,218,752 $8,596,448 
Shares capital stock out- 

standing (no par)..-. 6,974,356 6,974,356 6,975,356 6,974,356 
Earnings per share - -. __ $1.37 $1.64 $1.61 $1.23 

x Includes surtax on undistributed profits of $4,500. 

Balance Sheet Dec. 31 
1939 1939 1939 1938 
Assets— ~ TAabilittes— $s 


s $s 
y Tot. fixed assets 68,869,647 56,966,860 |x Capital stock _-.34,871,780 34,871,780 








Inventories _....- 6,720,150 7,249,649] Accounts payable. 6,496,396 2,003,642 
Accts.receivable.. 9,701,670 13,966,567 | Accrued liabilities. 3,400,410 3,526,686 
Tibia!» canes 1,263,760 842 ,324| Depos. by trustees 
Prepd. & def. chgs 932,035 1,453,719] ofthriftfund... 324,908 574,730 
er assets ____ __ 23.796 5,655| Capital & surplus 
Long-term notes, of minority ints_ 14,970 15,130 
and def’d accts. Capital surplus _ _ .23,262,913 23,262,913 
receivable___._. 93,709 387,487|Approp.surplus _. 478,664 478 ,664 
Unap. sur .(earned) 18,754,726 16,138,716 
, ae 87 604,767 80,872,261 , ey ee 87 604,767 80,872,261 


depreciation. de letion and amortization of $35,083,660 in 1939 and $92 
, depletion and amortization o 683, n an 7 
642,615 in 1938.—V. 150, p. 3044. 








Calendar Y ears— 1939 1938 
Ee ead cued bi aw ites wc pide a od $7,299,142 $6,639,608 
Cd ee ons abet ams obunil _— 091,678 4,624,311 
Selling and general expenses______..____________ 1,106,541 1,109,295 
Int. & other deducts., less int.earned & otherine.. | 21,771 46,611 
Provision for foreign income taxes._________ __ ties 409,114 244,585 
Portion of income accruing to min. inst. in subs____ 231,679 223 826 

Net income before extraordinary items...______ $438,361 $390,979 
Extraordinary items_____________ kdb wbetasi basin 136,930 140,376 

a Pe ae : $250, 
CE... 35 dulubces b5aae. dea rt ‘$31 349,156 
Earns. per sh. on 247,258 shs. cl. A stax. (no par) ___ $1.27 $$.C1 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash in banks and on hand, $1,390,146; accounts and notes 
receivable (net), $925,354; inventories, $1,895,243: investments by two 
fore.gn subsidiaries in capital stock of Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., $133,- 
959; investments in and advances to two wholly-owned unconsolidated 
Spanish subsidiaries (net), $310,536; investment in and advances to a 
partly-owned unconsolida French subsidiary, $45,888; sundry invest 
ments, advances, &c., $24,363; land, buildings and equipment (net). 
$2,563,625; patents and trade-marks, $21,209; unexpired insurance, prepaid 
Srey nao and other deferred charges, $41,439; goodwill, $415,286; total, 
Liabilities—Payable to forei 

gn banks, $139,959; accounts and notes 
yable and s y accruals, $459,258; U. 8. capital stock and State 
hise taxes, estimated , $6,750: payable to officers and employees, $6,237; 
dividends payabie, $87,652; payable to Crown Cork & Bea Co., Inc., 
$139,578; payable to unconsolidated subs., $191,091; foreign and 'U. S. 
income taxes and other foreign taxes, $628,581: reserve for amount by which 
net current assets translated and included herein at current or official 
rates of exchange exceed same translated at former par or New Yor« market 
rates, $90.375; reserve for taxes payable when profits of foreign subs. are 
remitted to the parent company, $48,703; reserve for contingencies, $300,- 
yf pene Sastre. P stock ai 5 Sam. partic. class A stock, $1,511,- 
, ° 8 ; ’ ’ > ’ ’ : . “‘’ 
767.049.—V. 151. p. 1718. ee 


carwn Cork & Seal Co., Inc. —Plans Refunding Issues — 
m y, contemplates the issuance of $15,000, i inki 
debentures and $4,000,000 in serial aoeen bacaied or hand , pees pean 
of 2% Joy, ing to a letter to stockholders. The letter, signed by 
Charles E. McManus, President, notified holders of the $2.25 cumulative 
stock that any objections to the proposal should be sent to the 


ore d Fn — cued uld be 

ures wo dated Oct. 1 and mature in 15 years. 
They might be called at any time with’ 30 days’ notice at 4% in the first 
year and a Penny decreasing rate to Oct. 1, 1953. The 


Crown Cork 


International Corp. would not be included 
an. as a subsidiary in the provisions 


The Commercial & Financial Chronicle 





Oct. 12, 1940 


The serial notes would mature on the following dates: Dec. 1, 1941, and 
annually thereafter until 1945, in amounts ranging from $700,000 to 


900,000. 

The proceeds of the sale would be used as follows: $5,070,000 to redeem 
at 104% the 15-year sinking fund debentures due in 1950, $9,398,750 to 
redeem at 103% the 4%% debentures, $2,500,000 to pay current benk 
Joans and approximately $2,031,250 for working capital. _ 

Both notes and debentures would be sold at the full principal amount 
without discount. Unless one-third of the holders of the preferred stock 
me hy the > fae the management can proceed with the financing. 
—V.151, p. 2040. 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. (& Subs.)—LZarnings— 
(Formerly Crowell Publishing Co.| 








Years End. Dec. 31— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
a $2,508,413 $1,863,499 $3,786,646 $3,836,519 
Allowance for depred’n - 472,724 452,564 416,754 378,249 
Federal income taxes__- 340,132 240,516 499,721 512,682 
Se on ees. SNE eed i eens 52,082 65,627 

igo $1,695,557 $1,170,420 $2,818,089 $2,879,960 
Adjustment in respect to 

taxes for prior years_. Dr82,369 a page Cr12,879 
DVM... cc eccen Cr10,835 Cr1,236 Cr3 411 Cr39 ,279 
AGsustments .........- Cr6,743 Cree). S aenes ee 

Net income --.-.-..--- $1,630,765 $1,246,139 $2,821,500 $2,923,118 
Dividends paid: 

On 7% cum. pref. stk— 60,970 60,970 60.970 60,970 

On common stock.... 1,501,160 1,876,450 2,251,336 2,249,322 


a Before charging depreciation, Federal income taxes. b Dividends 
from wholly owned subsidiaries not consolidated, declared out of earnings 
of prior years. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31 








1939 1938 1939 1938 
Assels— $ + Liabiliiies— $s $s 

Land, bldgs., ma- 7% eum. pref.stk. 871,000 871,000 
chinery, equip., x Common stock_. 7,891,159 7,891,159 
furn. & goodwill15,052,628 14,723,323; Due to wholly 

Book plates and owned sub. not 
copyrights _ -..- 3,793,673 3,793,673 consolidated... --_---- 2,038 

Invest. in wholly Trade accept. pay. 1,929,469 1,947,006 
owned subs. not Accounts pay. and 
consolidated... 365,000 365,000/sundries___.___-- 1,596,959 1,570,358 

Other investments 5,361 5,295 | Acer. divs. on pref. 

Due from wholly esa 25,400 25,400 
owned sub. not Tax provision.._.. 501,828 362,930 
consolidated - . - 146,989 122,800 | Prov. for book col- 

Reacquired secur _ 47,281 47,281 lection expense. 527,353 457,415 

Csenitehvenne 974,138 1,051,664] Res. for unemploy- 

Postage deps. and insurance - - - --- 203 ,658 167,263 
uncov. postage - 44,408 53,595 | Reserve for old age 

Acets.& billsree.. 445,057 448,702 benefit tax_-_-_-_- 34,203 68 ,002 

Install. contr. rec. 9,319,946 8,549,383! Def. liab. & credits 260,601 171,400 

Inventories _ - ..-- 2,222,202 2,295,439] Unfilled subscrip_. 9,005,798 8,710,331 

Deferred assets & Deprec. of bidgs., 

RE 2,683,425 2,510,544 mach., equip. & 
furniture ____-- 6,410,607 5,951,911 
Sundry reserves... 281,240 278,291 
Surplus res. for re- 
demp. of pref. 
SLE detcrzcnce 958,100 958,100 
Balance, surplus... 4,602,731 4,534,096 
TU. ccnsesne 35,100,107 33,966,699 ar db 2 aot 35,100,107 33,966,699 





x Represented by 752,629 no par shares. é 
Note—This statement includes: P. F. Collier & Son Corp., P. F. Collier 
& Son Limited and Reynolds Publishing Co., Inc.—V. 149, p. 257. 


Crown Drug Co.—Sales— 


Sales for the month of September this year were $666,558, as compared 
to 7 Kee for September 1939, a decrease of $491, or 0.1%.—V. 151, 


p. 156 


Crucible Steel Co. of America —Listing, &c.— 

The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the listing of 334.320 
shares of 5% conv. pref. stock (par $100), and 445,197.73 shares of com. 
stock (no par), with authority to add 668,640 shares of com. stock to be 
reserved for conversion of the 334,320 shares of 5% conv. pref. stock, 
making the total amounts applied for 334,320 shares of pref. stock and 1 ,- 
113,837.73 shares of com. stock. 

At present 250,000 shares of 7% pref. stock ($100 par), and 550,000 
shares of com. stock ($100 par) are isted on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Under the articles of merger Cougroves by the stockholders Oct. 3) Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co. (all of the outstanding stock of which is owned 
by the company) will be merged into and with the company so that the 
company will be the continu corporation, and will change and convert 
each share of 7% pref. stock ($100 par) into 1.4 shares of 5% conv. pref. 
stock ($100 par), and will change and convert each share of common stoc 
($100 par) into one share of common stock (no par), each share of such 
common stock to be outstanding haveing a stated capital of $25. The 
11,200 shares of 7% pref. stock and 104,802 shares of com. stock now 
held in the treasury will be cancelled. The stock of Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel wil also be cancelled. 


Plaintiffs Abandon Merger Suit— 

The suit through which eight holders of preferred stock of the company 
sought to prevent a m r of that corporation with its subsidiary, the 
ee n'a Crucible Steel Co., was dismissed Oct. 4 by consent of all parties 
nvolved. 

Vice Chancellor James F. Fielder on Oct. 2 granted a temporary injunc- 
tion to prevent the merger on petition of stockholders who claimed they 
would a d ved of dividend arrearages due them in the event the plan 
went thro : 

The Vice-Chancellor fixed Oct. 7 as the date for argument on a perma- 
nent injunction. Meanwhile, at a special stockholders’ meeting the 
merger Was approved by a substantial majority. No action immediately 
could be taken to effect the consolidation because of the injunction. The 
petitioners, however, on Oct. 4 sought, and were granted, permission to 
discontinue the action and void the injunction. 

Initial Dividend on 5% New Preferred Stock— 

Directors have declared an initial quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the new 5% preferred stock (par $100), payable Nov. 20 to holders of 
record Nov. 8. 

Earnings for Period Ended Sept. 30, 1940 
3 Months 9 Months 
Net profit after depreciation, depletion, interest 

and Federal income taxes_____ ~~ aes SEE ee b$1,988.853 $4.393.736 
a Earnings per share op common stoc $3.55 $7.09 

a ere gee on present share basis giving effect to plan. b Federal taxes 
estimated at rates that became effective after the signing of the new tax 
ww President Roosevelt, but before excess profits’ taxes. ——V. 151, p. 


Crystal Tissue Co. —£arnings — 











Calendar Y ears— 1939 1938 
Pe” ee ee $1,841,127 $1,393.42 
Cost of goods sold (includes depreciation) ____- _- 1,512,045 1,211,912 

IER G08 GUID... cei paiement I $329 082 $181,513 
Selling and general expenses_-_-_-_---____-_- wankslile 148,548 135, 

ol ie o_O one pe .--- $180,534 $45,960 
ee Se ENS pS stock asasitsnamindwses a 35,306 12,807 

Net profit before extraneous charge__--_-_-_-__ -- $145,228 $33,153 
Extraneous charge—machinery obsolescence _ _ - _ _ _ yr aS 14,133 
Vederal taxes on imcome.-_..-...............---. 26.795 2,874 





118,433 $16,146 
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Balance Sheet ye cae 1939 
Assets—Cash, $122,624; U. 2. Govt. bonds, $15,000; funds on 
deposit with insurance companies (plus interest) , $54,496; accounts 
receivable (customers), $210,706; merchandse, terials, and —— 
inventories, $147,383; treasury stock (25 shares preferred), $2,500; stocks 
of other on enya ions, $1 i. 5 eet and propetry (net), $930,714; deferred 
ay 7 1, payable, $65,567; preferred dividends pevahis. 
9,900; accruals, $2,765; tax reserves, $37,819; 8% cumul. preferred stock, 
$250, 000; common stock (93,000 no par shares), $640, 000; earned surplus, 
$311,465; surplus arising from proceeds of life insurance policies, $1957 798; 
total, $1,513, 314.—V. 151, p. 410. 


Cuba Co.—To Adjust Debt— 


Stockholders at their recent annual and special meetings approved the 
proposed arrangement as outlined in a letter to stockholders dated Aug. 3U, 
1940, whereby the Cuba Co. and Compania Cubana, sugar-producing sub., 
will ‘adjust the status of their indebtedness with their bank creditor as 
affected by the transitory provision of the new Cuban moratorium law. 
The board of directors Was empowered in their discretion to make the 
arrangement effective. 


The arrangement stipulates classes of indebtedness not affected by the 


new law, recognizes debt definitely subject to the law, and effects a com- 
promise on certain gpmenttens open to dispute. 

The agreement, if carried out in full effect, will eliminate possibility of 
litigation over application of the moratorium law, assure continued neces- 
sary crop financing of Compania Cubana cancel $579, 100 of indebtedness 
<F — ann seve approximtaely $268,000 annually in interest charges. 
— Dp 


Cuba RR.—Adjustment Plan Voted— 

Stockholders authorized the company on Oct. 1, at their annual meeting 
in Jersey City, to act under the “‘transitory”’ provision of a new Cuban 
debt moratorium law. They approved also amortization fod principal of 
or company’s debt and application of earnings toward its retirement. 

f 800,000 shares of preferred and common. stock outstanding, 700,000 
pd were voted in favor of these steps and none in dissent. 

Four issues bearing interest from 5 to 744% are affected by the change. 
The company intends to begin payment of 1% interest on these issues and 
to start amortization of principal on the next interest dates 

It was estimated that social legislation in Cuba would increase operating 
costs $270,000 annually and that these costs would rise as other laws were 
enacted.—V. 151, p. 1719. 


Cuban Tobacco Co., Inc. (& Subs.) —Zarnings — 

















Calendar Y ears— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
b Net earns. forthe year $410,595 $417 ,679 $639,194 $669 344 
Mon. stockholders’ divs 
& their propor. of un- 
dist. net earns. ofsub. Dri115.940 Dri129,903 Drl148,790 Drl146,598 
Miscell. deductions __ _ _ - 109 ,690 83,918 137 ,209 172,655 
Net income avail. for 
Cuban Tob.Co.,Inc. $184,965 $203 857 $353 ,194 $350,091 
Operating expenses, net _ 9,077 8,821 8,062 13,274 
Int. on 5% sec. g. bonds 248 450 248,519 248 ,750 248 ,750 
Provision for Federal in- 
come taxes..___.._-. 8 864 3,812 a2,251 a2,081 
Net income.__..-.-..- 10ss$81,427 loss$57 ,295 $94,130 $85,986 
Previous surplus - ~~ ~~ _- 2.392.839 2,505,134 2.493 504 2,490,018 
Total surplus. _____--. $2,311,413 $2,447,839 $2,587.634 $2,576,004 
Divs. on pref. stock. -_ ~~ 27 .500 55,000 82,500 82,500 
Earned surp. Dec. 31. $2,283.913 $2,392,839 $2,505,134 $2,493,504 


a No provision made for Federal! surtax on undistributed profits. b In- 
cludes $34 ,903 in 1939, $71,832 in 1938, $14,059 in 1937 and $62,821 in 1936 
(net) for adjustments applicable to prior years. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets—Cash, $330,440; special cash deposit for bond interest coupons 
((contra) , $5,525; accounts receivable (customers) , $525,441; other accounts 
and notes receivable, $54,779; noe to planters, $128,910; inventories, 
$2,712,202; investments, $248 fixed ts (net), $8. 958,011; other 
assets and deferred charges, $37] ,619; total, $13,235,035 

Liabilities—Accounts payable and accruals, $199, 703; accrued taxes, 
$92,046: bond interest coupons (contra), $5,525; pond interest accrued. 
$20,704: preference share dividend payable Ld a sub. company, $11,363 
accrual of preference share dividend of a sub. company guaranteed by 
another sub. company, 511.298; due to affiliated company, $139,891; 
American Cigarette & Cigar Co. (current account), $15,144; American 
33 ette & Cigar Co. (4% mtge. note of a sub. company due in 1940, 

.500; funded debt, $5, 687 o B00. reserves, $1,082,691; minorit interest in 
pH Eat »2,374, 794; 5% cumul. preferred stock, $1,100, ; common 
stock (170 ,000 no par shares), $170,000; earned surplus, $2, 383, 913; total, 
$13,235,035.—V. 149, p. 257. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. —EZarnings — 


Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Gross profit on sales___________-_ TS Te ieee ~ er 
Shipping, selling and engineering --____.........._..._._-.--- 388,102 
Se EE, dd bine cdidGwd bEDATin kbs cu wscbiete 84,953 
CS EN ITS PO ro ae ee ae ine $61,923 
Income credits. ..........- ERE RE ED ivnniiithedieaeeteas 6,425 
es ee GI. 5. on icin tbe Sanaa dn dead owe $68 348 
Expenditures during the year for development of new product. 3,592 
Re _ is PRR ETS See SR ore re ee 2,345 
Receivables from Curtis Lighting (Europe, 8. A.) wirtten off___ 2.806 
Provision for employees’ CR SS i! oer .231 
Prov. for reduction of value of marketable secs. to market value_ 1,269 
Provision for Federal imoome taxes... .. .. sce ccenccscccuccs 7,949 
Net income from operations. ae See $46,155 
Net income of Curtis Lighting ‘of Canada, Ltd. (wholly-owned 
Se a nes 12,012 
Net income. ______-_ EE Oe eee a $58, 167 


Note—Provision for depreciation in the amount of $26,024 was charged to 

operations during the year. 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $127,320; marketable stocks, $1,096; accounts receivable 

(customers, net), $80,125; inventories, $265, 683; investments in and re- 

ceivables from sub. and affiliated companies (pot consolidated), $56,792: 

other investments and receivables, $11,940; machinery, equipment, tools 

oad. o- (net), $79,374; patents, $1; deferred charges, $12,259; total, 


Liabilities—Accounts_ Payable, $16,624; gamed accounts. $60,425; 


notes payable. $43,814 deferred income, $7,248; reserve employees’ 
benefits, $4,231: common stock (170,160 no par - -B~y $1. 302. 611. aid-in 
lus , $27,000; deficit from operations , $827 ,363: total. $634,589.—V. 150, 


421. 

Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric Light Co.—Stock 
to Be Offered to Public—Bonds and Preferred Stock to Be 
Refunded—V. 127, p. 1946. 

Douglas Aircraft Co.—Government Contract — 


Gunes: has been awarded two contracts to build airplanes for the 
U.8 vernment. One comeeet totals $37 462,121 and the other $141,- 


320,610.—V. 151, p. 1892 

Dow Chemical Co.-——Zarnings— 

3 Months Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 1938 
Consolidated income after interest, es- 

timated depreciation and income tax $2,104, = $1,449,524 $838 .703 
ST OS eee ae $1. $1.33 $0.81 


Note—No provision has been made for Lr excess profits taxes.— 
V. 151, p. 2041. 
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Davison Chemical Corp. (& Subs.) —Zarnings — 














Years Ena. June 30— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Gross profit trom o 

beiore depreciation __ $2,012,021 $1,711,177 $2,038,550 $2,950,798 
Sel. & admin. expenses. 1,409,393 1,355,592 1.333.440 1,536,92 

Net profit from opers. 

ore depreciation. $602,628 $355,585 $705,110 $1.413,872 
Other income, incl int . 

divs. , discts., rents, &¢ 174,499 137 ,743 87,766 95,311 

Total income________ $777,128 $493 ,328 $792,876 $1,509,183 
| FRR ET ES 33,899 47 ,096 58,092 69,807 
Taxes—Capital stock. 

Stateinc. & franch. ,&c 19 047 19,160 21 540 44,173 
Loss occasioned by flood -—______ Sete) SE ome 54 192 
Miscellaneous charges__ 75,624 73 867 65,882 74,300 
Prov. for possible losses 

on receiv created 

during PR 144,186 130 043 10€ ,816 122,346 
Prov .for deprec.of piants 

ee We oe ee 457 .029 465 915 441,989 413,754 
Prov for Fed. inc. taxes_ 3,115 9,570 10,796 2,393 
Amortiz. of patent cost_ 28,425 Sees 8 sed”. “ego 
x Prov for loss & expense PR | Er eee 

Netincome for period y$135,431 y$278,380 $87 .760 $578,218 
————_ of net income 

subs. app'ic. to 

ge ay te eee eee C1725 

Net income for period y$135,431 y$278,380 $87,760 $578, - 
SPE aA’ dn, 4 |: tite... + aduddiet « .- kde. $05 007 
Earns. per sh. on cap. stk Nil Nil $0.17 


x ~~ enema to termination of operations and discontinued ie. 











y 
Consolidated Balance Sheet June 30 
1940 1939 1940 1939 

Assets— $ 3 Liabilities— $ $ 
RR ae ae 1,492,564 2,515,662] Accounts payable. 279,414 177,577 
0.8. Govt. obligs. §...... ,000 | Accruals payable... 147,444 139,072 
a Notes and accts. Prov. for Federal 

receiv.—trade_. 2,060,772 1,491,729 income taxes___ 17,100 17,247 
Inventories -..-.-- 2,271,388 2,008,780] Prov. for est. exps.  '. ae ere 
Other curr. assets, Five-yr. 6% loan. x980,000 1,400,000 

prin. receiv’les, Miscell. reserves__ 36,457 38,019 

less reserves - . _ - 65,681 100,027 | Cap. stk. (par$1)_ 514,143 514,183 
Investm'ts & mis- Capital surplus... 9,050,778 9,193,456 

cellaneous assets 290,498 327,363 | Earned surplus___ 26,706 265,720 
b Prop., plant and 

equipment - - --- 3,685,315 4,378,351 
Prop., not used in 

operations - - - - - 557,768 557,768 
d Prop., plant and 

equipment - - - - - BOGRR  nwacece 
c Patents at cost _- 198,976 227,402 
Deferred charges.. 156,859 133,194 

Weel. co nusenss 11,138,742 11,745,275' Total_.....__- 11,138,742 11,745,275 


a After reserves for doubtful accounts, discounts, &c , of $254,067 in 
1940 and $241, 108 in 1939. b After reserves for depreciation, subsequent to 
Dec. 31, 5 of $1,570,547 in 1940 and $1,406,475in 1939  e Less amorti- 
zation of $54 481 in 1940 and $26,056 in 1939. d of discontinued divisions 
held for 1 quidation at actual or estimated realizable value. x Repaid in 
full since June 30, 1940.—V. 149, p. 1472. 


Discount Corp. of New Seed, Sheet Sept. 30— 


1940 1939 1940 1939 
Assets— $ $ TAabilittes— $ $ 
Accept. discounted 957,447 1,491,181] Capital......____ 5,000,000 5,000,000 


a 5 5,000,000 


U. 8. Govt. secur. ,000, 
Undivided profits. 1,736,213 2,116,926 


& bought under 


resale agreem’ts.35,380,191 60,563,168 | Reserve for divs -__ 75,000 75,000 
Int. receiv. accr’d. 55,052 34,845 | Sundry res. for dis- 
Sundry debits... 42,980 70,815 counts, taxes,@ce 417,745 430,582 
Cash and due from Loans pay. & due 

DOE. 25 waduve 3,560,035 4,285,243 to bks.& oustoms1, 488,346 49,997,271 


0. 8. Govt.sec. re- 











purchase agree’ts ______ 800 ,000 

Security contracts. 6,250,000 ___._. 

Unearned discount 540 1,432 

Sundry credits. .__ 27,861 24,040 

.. ee 39,995,705 66,445,251 a 39,995,705 66,445,251 
—V. 151, p. 243. 


Dresser Mfg. Co.— Acquisition, &c.— 

The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the release from restricted 
registration of 35,000 shares of common stock (no par). Company reports 
that it intends to exchange the 35,000 shares now held in its treasury for 

xd oe shares of common stock of (par $1) of the Pacific Pump Works, 
(Calif.) 

The 35,000 shares of ro stock of Dresser are fully listed under 
authority provigussy gran 

Under date of August a1. ©9040, the holders of all the issued and out- 
standing stock of Pacific Pump Works, executed and delivered to Dresser 
Manufacturing Co. a certain written agreement whereunder the share- 
holders premed to Dresser the right and option to acquire the 150,000 
shares of common stock in consideration of the transfer to them of the total 
of 35,000 shares of common stock of Dresser. 

At a special meeting of the directors of Dresser Sept. 20, the board exer- 
cised the option whereby the 35,000 shares of common stock were to be ex- 
merase for om shares of common stock of Pacific Pump Works. 
—vV. .p. 


Duluth Missabe & Iron Range Ry.—Lquipment Trust 


Certificates— 


The ICC on Oct. 7 authorized the company to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of not exceeding $1,500,000 bY fe serial equipment-trust 
certificates, to be issued by J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., as trustee, and sold 
at 101.04% and dividends in connection with the procurement of certain 
equipment. (See V. 151, p. 1720)—V. 151, p. 2041 


Eason Oil Co. —LZarnings— 














Calendar Y ears— 1939 1938 
Gross operating income --- ~~ ~~~. -- Seas ------ $1,429,009 $2,041,354 
ee ae re 1,022,114 1,595,752 
Operating and general expenses_______..._--.-- 304,841 ‘459.189 

Net operating profit _...__.--- sina A a Wah rds Sm $102,055 1loss$13,587 
Other income. --- ---._-- yy eee ey 6,03 798 

Genes MSG. is die nbedces ce tts Sie de $108, oes loss$7 ,792 
Interest charges - sn acodsbb usta’ 1,617 6,250 
Depletion, depreciation, &c__...------ 2-2-2222 233,1 31 228,498 

Net loss before special credits............... $126,662 $242,539 
RST GE GUN cn vbacescottacstéhpwaudecua. ae 157,527 

WG DE, ad acted sp nddg ce stduss nce sgeasen $126,662 $85,013 
Dividends paid on preferred stock - wa dh aie &, 4 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets—Cash, $147,419; receivables (net), $211 a7: inventories, $96,667 
Deferred receivables, $214, 804; investments, $31,147; property, plant — 
equipment (net), $1, 090,805; land, buildings and e eee not used in the 
business (net), 4 $47,881; prepaid expenses and deferred charges, $18,633: 
tota 

Liabilities—Notes payable. S17. O50: accounts payable, $103,424: Se A 
officers and comaress ara 3 yroll, taxes, interest. &c., $25.8 

referred stock d ws spayable,” $1 ~ 175; ‘long-term liabilities, $3! 

1.50 cumulative convertib: tock, ,620: common stock ($1 
par), $460,520; paia-in pte wag $1,698,409: treasury pe ee (146,328 
shares at cost), Dr$841,478; total, 31,858,380 se 151, 
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Eastern Corp. (& Subs.) —Larnings— 
Consolidated Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


NS ee ad ek wir dadciwucéuh codbbbadbapebesnns 4,917,784 
PER sidotmhoncoddaveddebdsaskeetsbe ducubessupeein 4 149,625 
CE Rs i ce eacemiadesanseciatddésoommtpdenio $768,159 
Selling, general and administrative e xpenses bi dine apse dh-depieiiadhiin enna 429,589 
Net OE EEE. on dc dcc ctitctédscvowisgowepeas $338,570 
PE ee ee ry Pe oer ee 


2, 
Interest on long-term debt. 137,74 1 
Provision for Federal] income ‘taxes _- 5,017 





I i aa a i Sl lela Ut le $103,232 

Note—The provision for depreciation and depletion included in cost of 
sales and other expenses amounts to $318,4 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Dee. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $817,817; marketable securities, $7,450; receivables (net), 
$494,242: inventories, $1, 813,473; prepaid insurance, lumber camp su plies. 
replacement parts and nop-current supplies, $70,331; cash on deposit with 
trustee for Ist mortgage bonds, $11,44(; miscellaneous invest ments, &c., 

305,628; a, wae. property, timberlands, &c. (net), $4,088,603; total, 

7 608 
iabilitics—Accounts payable, $209,829; current maturities of long-term 
debt, $75,000; Federal income taxes, $22,546; general taxes, $24,556; 
other accrued labilities, $34,551; lon “term debt, $3,104,650; reserve for 
contingencies, $200,000; % convertible prior preferred stock, $606,415; 
common stock (par $10), $2,001,692; cap ~ te 714 $1,226,183: earned 
surplus, $103,232; total, $7,608, 985.—V. 15 845. 


Eastern Rolling Mill a HE tina Contract — 
Company has been awarded a contract to manufacture artill 
munition components for the U. 8. Government totaling $1,583, 


151, p. 845. 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc. (& Subs.) —Zarnings — 


am- 
—vV. 











Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenue. _-__- $1, ii 119 $1,397,114 $6,322,295 $6,602,743 
Operating expenses -- - - - 872,541 893.139 6,231,675 5.870.374 

Operating income.... $304,578 $503,975 of 620 $782. 369 
Other income --._-_.----- 2,10! 5 0,243 8,231 
Other expense. -____---- 51,484 52,624 419. 564 426,041 

Net income.....-.-.-- $255,199 $452,950 «$308,701 $314,559 


x Deficit. 

Note—The above statement covers operations after depreciation, interest, 
rentals and local taxes, but before Federal income tax, capital stock tax, 
ae gains or losses and other non-operating adjustments.—V. 151, p, 


Eastern States Corp. —Farnings— 





Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Income—divs. received . $10,853 $11,163 $17,423 $15,916 
eet inten © 2,876 2,300 3,805 4,550 
Registrar & transfer fees 3,644 4,361 7,449 4,812 
Other expenses ___ -_- ~~ 6,824 9,094 8,202 7,871 

PN ese cass $2,491 $4,591 $2,034 x$1,318 


x Exclusive of profit on sale of securities in 1936. 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
of erenee. $19,951,160; cash on deposit, $2,733; total, $19,~ 
Liabilities Unclaimed dividends, $884; accrued taxes, $525: series A 
900,000; series B preferred stock, $6, ; common 


preferr , $3, 000, 
stock 72. 2 shares of no par value), $6,313,305; capital surplus, $1,000,- 
000: earned surplus, $2,739,178; total, $19, 953.893.—V. 148, p. 2424, 


Eastern Sugar Associates (& Subs.)—Larnings— 

















Years Ended June30— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
— S tons of sugar pro- 
ced (factory weight) 99,439 81,701 118,253 91,929 
i from operations. $5,395,180 $4,662,128 $6,634,646 $6,211,874 
Compensation receivable 453 ,025 403 ,951 525,126 46,929 
Total income. ------ $5,848,205 "$5.066,079 $7,159,773 $6,258,804 
Dest of pred, mfg.,&c.. 5,122,296 4,581,131 5,966 258 5,215,893 
Interest paid......=--- 466,003 serra | 264 ,408 251,366 
Depreciation... ~~... -.-- 373 458 526,138 
Balance, profit-- - - -- $259,906 loss$90,669 $555,651 $265,407 
Prof. on prior year’s crop 43 581 558,434 1oss40,560 59,370 
Profit on invest. (net) - - yDr3 4 792 ts -aehiees, -' -snuinna 
eee Se $299,695 $541,037 $515,091 $324,777 
Pasebleal for inc. taxes. 43 ,000 67,000 60,000 34,2 
Net profit..........- $256,695 $474,039 $455,091 $290,511 


x Profit on investment, less approximately one-half of loss on dismantle- 
ment of Central Defensa. y Remainder of loss on dismantlement of Central 
Defensa (less recovery on jute bag claim). 

Consolidated Balance Sheet June 30 








1940 1939 1940 1939 

Assets— $ . Ltabilittes— $s s 
Cash, Govt. com- Loans sec. by sugar 1,856,803 1,580,628 

Densation & ac- Loans due within 

countsreceiv... 572,784 520,777 one year.....-.. 739,875 2,170,521 
Planters’ accounts 45,936 13,522 | Other current liab. 197,366 202, 
Sugar & molasses, Claims partially 

less reserves.... 2,778,701 3,867,951 contested _ _ ...- 40,716 35,009 
Materials & suppl. 448,988 331,041 | Shares of beneficial 
Growing cane .... 626,375 697,795; int. at$leach.. 251,253 251,253 
EEE. widessoe 98,741 15,617 | Capital surplus... 7,194,378 7,194,377 
Invest., less res... 27,796 33,290 | Earned surplus... 3,035,273 2,778,579 
Animals & equip- 

ment, net. ..... 530,006 546,211 
Prop. & plant, net 8,128,484 8,065,511 
Deferred charges - . 57,852 121,210 

Wcés coahare 13,315,663 14,212,925 Tet ascieens 13,315,663 14,212,925 





—V. 149, p. 2365. 


Eastman Kodak Co.—T7o Pay Draftees— 

Company on Oct. 3 promised all employees called for national defense 
duty andes the National Guard resolution or the Selective Service Act will 
be given a bonus of four weeks pay when they leave and will share in any 
| wage dividend, if otherwise eligible. 

In ex. the announcement said, provisions ‘‘are the same as those 

—— during the last war and the company is glad to reaffirm them.’ 

© company promised to make “every ble effort’’ to reinstate in 
active employment on the same or comparable jobs all employees who apply 
for reinstatement upon completion of their military service 
Absence in military service will not cpanibtane a break in company service, 
the company said.— V. 151, p. 1893. 


Eaton Paper Corp.—£arnings— 





Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Profit for year _______. $128,029 $88 ,133 $88,323 $82,989 
Depreciation. ..______- 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 

nterest on bonds______ 29,950 31,134 32,899 33 547 
eral income tax ___. 10,606 3,940 4,289 2,100 
PP Mis éincas ke $51,473 $17,059 $15,134 $11,342 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $97,851; trade notes and accounts receivabl et), 
$205,933; Inventories Boge and che ore Ss: $23 402" 
land, buil men’ c ° erred 
30.248 total § total, 31 1s 483. - rm . 


PE Sthtes Note payabl e, $2,000; gcegunts yable, $78,953: 


accrued 
tax on income, $10,650: 


discount, interest, taxes, &c , $20, 088; 
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Ist mortenas bonds, $569,000: reserve, $2,000; capital stock, $362,116 
earned surplus (after Geducting, $342 cost of treasury stock), $94,675: 


total, $1. 139, 482.—V. 149, p. 1913. 


Ebasco Services Inc.— Weekly Input 
For the week ended Oct. 3, 1940 the Gevedh eur system input of the 
operating companies which are subsidiaries of American Power & Light 
ower & Light Corp. and National Power & Light Co., as 


Co., Electric 
compared with the corresponding week during 1939, was as follows: 
1940 - tua’ = 
Operating Subs. of— ni 
Arsirican Power & Light Co... 128,064,000 127,089,000 “975.000 6.8 
Electric Power & Light Corp_- 5,997 ,000 5,280,000 717,000 W3 


National Power & Light Co__._. 89,301,000 a ,879,000 9,422,000 


The above figures do not incitude the + inputs of any companies not 
appearing in both periods.—V. 151, p. 


Eddy Paper Corp.—£arnings— 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 
I. so ae mie mba iden Mien aed balay Saale 
GD OE I bh d dive ck pe cese sien cs dds eersbbeetiee cc 


OG DEES... 2 oe on on ce ewhabseds ss bbi sebidnsuss ous .. $1,238,668 
Selling and administrative expenses__--.--..--.------------ 648,043 
ee errr rT ee $590,624 
- ys 111,777 


CR I CO a aid eek cctcdsiccoucsdccns abbas icdAts eis 


Net profit before prov. for depreciation & Fed. income taxes _ _ 


$702,401 
Provision for depreciation- 307 ,998 


, 





Provision for Federal income taxes- --.---- pid didabae nie ice ts dan an 66. 
Pee EEE o wa cad oe cntnes cedd > Ran eeneerteths cntneneReee $ 328 404 
92,492 


RUE OGRE8...ncct dérenen duds dno tenatabsnen bee id itiiateen ald 
Balance Sheet Dec. , 19: 39 

Assets—Cash , $168,131; customers’ ania and notes receivable (net), 
$514,841; other receivables, $2(6,187; inventories, $1,119,281; prepaid 
insurance, leasehold improvements, &c., $71,414; invest ment in Rochester 
Folding Box Co. , a subsidiary, $214,687: other receivables and invest ments, 
$1, a5 eS 964; property, plant and equipment (net), $4.359,3(6; total, 
38, 

iiabilities—Bank loans, $150,000; accounts payable, 3497 ,699; accrued 
wages, taxes, &c., $145,081; provision for Federal income taxes, $69,486 
current maturity of mortgage note payable, $12,500; long-term iiabitities: 
$296 453; deferred profit on sale of property, $115,902; capital stock 
(185,1°1 no par shares), $4,288,(30; paid-in surplus arising from excess of 
net assets acquired over stated amount of stock issued thcrefor, less ear 
surplus (deficit) charged thereto, $1,311,223: earned surplus, $1,072,823; 
treasury stock (106 s ws cost $2,832, at stated amount), $2,385; total, 


$8,156,.813.—V. 151, p 


Edison Brothers Stores, Inc.——Sales— 


Period End, Sept. 30— 1940— Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
AES: > $2,371,454 $2,334,240 $18,961,817 $18,100,074 


Sales 
—V. 151, p. 1431. 
Electric Bond & Share Co.—Earnings— 
Period End. Sept. 30— 391053. Mos.—1939 _ _1940—12 Mos.—1939 








Grom income - - - - - - ae §25 $2,802 eT $11,289,480 oF 1,542,277 

' AY RS Se ee rrttet td 370,504 1,630,844 1,479,357 

All opin expenses ss ma ane 83 359 71,491 383 ,02s 341,440 
Net income. ----_-.-.- $2,274,240 $2,361,462 $9,275,608 $9, 721,48 

a Preferred stock divs.. 2,108,483 2,108,453 8,433, 930 8,433 030 

DEMME Jana Keds de $165,757 $252,979 $841 678 “$1 .287 ,550 


a Applicable to periods whether declared or undeclared. 
Surplus for the 12 Months Ended Sept. 30, 1940 








j mtd Sapaet Total 
ur 
Balance, Oct. 1, 1039............-- $62, 102, 360 g3i41to. "566 33762409 926 
Net income balance 12 months ended 
Ss. Bh ee etinss dps che cag cctim Ores © “sébise 9,275,608 
a Excess of amount realized over 
PG CNN. iicesk cnn atbaccese a 116,679 
b Transfer from capital stock.....-- = ------ 83,945 83,945 
PESOS GINENG. cckcbacdiiscoe- “weedee 31,778 31,778 
0 ee ee ee 7h Ag. oe? $3 14286 ,290 $38: 5780. 937 
Dividend approps. of earned surplus. 8,433,930 -_ _..~- 8,433,930 
Miscellaneous debits. ..........---- 25.790 a asbiint 25,790 
Balance Sept. 30, 1940_......-.---- $63 ,034,928 $314286.290 $377321,218 
a Of investment securities dis of during the 12 months ended 
Sept. 30, 1940, less provision of $30,575 for Federal income tax. b Repre- 


senting par value of common stock scrip which became void on Jan. 1, 1940 
in accordance with terms of its issue. 
Balance Sheet Sept. 30 


Assets— 1940 1939 
Investment securities and ad vances— 
Notes from account receivable from: 
a American & Foreign Power Co., Inc_-_-_---- $4, 000,000 $4,800,000 
b American & Foreign Power Co., Inc.___._. 3: 5,000,000 3,000,000 
» Janes tee cbddbetetatdunwecooans 28. 925,000 28,925,000 
onds: 
Northern Texas Utilities Co., 6% Ist mtge. 
ND BID kb detec oedccbace dds cncceu 710,900 830,000 
Texas Power & Light Co.,4%% Ist mtge__._ 5, oe: 120 5,037,120 
c Miscellaneous companies bene ineeiges otis iS ai 6.450 3,767,491 
d United Gas Public Service Co., 6% debens. 25. ti 000 25,000, p00 
e Cuban Electric Co.,6% debentures. _______ 20,000,000 20,000,00 
f Stocks and option warrants.........-__--__- 408,809,046 -408,809, oes 


Stock of wholly owned subsidiary -_..---.-.-.--- 2,600,000 2,600,000 








Cash in banks, on demand-_......-...-.--.-------- 13,719 O61 10:878.270 
Temporary cash investments. ......-...---.--.---- 9,990 63 9,786,241 
Accrued interest receivable_.........--..------ 1 247 380 1,263,098 
Other —_ ee eee eer _ 300 300 
SEG 8 ARTERY Sg ELS ER ER 87 SER 67,907 59,275 
Other “Jeferred Ge ss ctkaecdiunconcsnasess © senden 70,425 
a titi te tal caceteanieh titi xaiicin tice ok Geri ihte eaa ate nent $558,432 ,904 $556826 ,272 
Liabilities— 1940 1939 
$5 preferred stock (30C ,C00 no par shares) -___-___ $30 ,000 ,COO $30. 00C ,000 
preferred stock (1, _ 655 no par shares) -_-_- -~- 115,565,500 115,565,500 
Ce Se Bn aca pew Sent maw kee 26,251,788 Me. 335,734 
ncaa aats ah ance ceinaitn chai erageh, ren ane 835,554 272,024 
oan bcavdaneathalenensss whe 2,108,482 2, 108.482 
PO I ee 456.379 1,377,623 
Reserves (appropriated from capital surplus) - - _ -_ 4,893,982 4,893,982 
il an ee cee asia ent tien tin diate 4,286,290 314,170, 
i i ha EE EET BE ER 63,034,928 62,102,360 
hat ncttiatiinhe ne neice aon ale ne Wael $558 432,904 $556826 ,272 


a Payable simultaneously with the bank loans of American & Foreign 
Power Co., Inc., in amount of pie ~% 000, which have been renewed and 
are apval® | on or before Oct. 26, 

b subordinated Fa , Vreerae of American & Foreign 
Power Go., ne.» consisting of bank loans of $16,000,000, the $4,000,000 
— debt due = company and debentures of $50,000,000, until the 

Oans are pa 

c Valuation at market quotations of miscellaneous bonds owned at 

Sons. 30, 1940, was at that date FC oaeaate 600 and of those owned at Sept. 30, 
1939, was at that date $5,324, 

ipal et g interest assumed by United Gas Corp. on 
Nov. 5, 1937. 


e The interest rate on Cuban Electric Co., 6% debentures was reduced, 
y agreements. for a period including the years 1938 and 1939 and to 
1940, to a rate of 44% % per annum. 
re Walentent at market quotations of stocks and option warrants owned 
at Sept. 30, 1940, was at that date $77,586,300 and of those owned at 
Sept. 30, 1939, was at that date $112,302,100. 
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Chairman at Annual Meeting Tells Stockholders of Outlook— 


C. E. Groesbeck, Chairman, at the annual meeting of stockholders Oct. 9 
stated that gross revenues of the operating companies of the system in this 
country for the 12 months ended with August are 8% ahead of a year ago 
and net revenues from operations are up 7%. Every electric operating 
company in the United States in the system is now paying in full dividends 
on preferred stocks in ny hands of the public. Since last year’s meeting 
a chee 55. 400,000 in preferred dividend arrearages have been paid 

e sai 

Mr. Groesbeck outlined the steps taken to physically integrate the system 
and to meet national defense needs. These steps included the construction, 
now under way, of the 277-mile transmission line from Anaconda, Mont., 
to Grace, Idaho; an 80-mile line linking the Carolina Power & Light Co: 
with the Federally financed Santee-Cooper project in South Carolina and 
the 90-mile first link of the proposed interconnection between the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., the Kansas Gas & Electric Co. and the Nebraska 
Power Co. Companies in the system have a construction program for 
1940 alone of approximately $75,000,000, an important part of which is 
the building of further interconnections. 

Government competition continues to be a power, particularly in the 
Northwest, Mr. Groes k said. Bills were introduced in Congress last 
week to create a Columbia Power Administration in the Northwest. The 
bilis authorize the administrator to extend pe field of Government financed 
activities and to issue up i A 000,000 in bonds and notes to finance 
purchases of sted b propert The Bond & Share system will be dis- 
astrously wrt y this iceleintion if it is enacted, the Chairman said. 














—V. 151, p. 1571 
Edwards Mfg. Co.— Earnings— 
——_——__—__——— 52 Weeks —§\——- _ 53 Weeks 
- Dec. 30,°39 Dec. 31,'°38 Jan. 1,1938 Jan. 2, ’37 
tl wes alate echand $3,008,157 $2,259,383 $3,774,361 $3,873,413 
CG cntstaawe s 3,083,017 2,441,668 3,637,158 3,617,019 
Profit from opera’ns_. x$74,.860 x$182,284 a | 20 3 $256,394 
Interest expense ---_---- 12,848 10,494 16,7 22,973 
Prov. for Federal] taxes _ - ae ee 17, 000 3,000 
Miscell. deductions -_-_ ~~. -_ 9,517 5,265 9,273 127,738 
Net profit for year... «$97,226 x$198,044 $94,180 $102,683 
Surplus ae of year... 1,129,021 1,326,740 1,313,236 1,265,591 
Miscell. adjustments... Cri4,5329 fil ee Pf, re 
Charges on account of 
dis 1 of fixed assets 3,460 Cr325 3,404 38 
 dctaaka: |. dead Banden 55,000 55,000 
Surplus at end of year_ $1,042,875 $1,129,021 $1,326,740 $1,313,236 
x Loss. 


Balance Sheet Dec. 30, 1939 

Assets—Cash, »37,609; accounts receivable (net), $358,657; inventories, 
$551,281; investments, $1,225; fixed assets (net), $1, 857,249; prepaid ex- 
penses, $29,830; total, $2,835,851 

Liabilities—Bank loans, $450,000: accounts Po (secured by machin- 
ery pledged), $8,501; sonatas payable, $50,418; accrued liabilities, $21,826; 
provision for taxes, $119,488; accounts payable, due after one year (se- 
cured by machinery pledged), $17,743; reserve for extraordinary repairs 
to canal, $25,000: c 2 al stock §$100 par), $1,100,000; surplus, $1,042,875, 
total, $2,835,851.— 151, p. 


Electrolux Can Bh Cit D widend— 

Directors on Oct. 7 declared a dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
common stock, payable Nov. 15 to holders of record Oct. 17. Dividends 
of 30 cents were paid on June 15 and March 15, last; 20 cents paid on Dec. 
15, 1939, 30 cents on Sept. 15 and June 15, 1939, and prey tel. o regular 
quarterly dividends of 40 cents per share were distributed.—V. 15 . 846. 


El Paso Electric Co. (Del.) (& Subs. )—Earnings— 
{Earnings of El Paso Electric Co. (Texas.)] 
Period End. Aug.31—  1940— ponte 1940—12 Mos.—1939 
$256 ,074 35 

















Operating revenues____- 772 $3,064,541 $2,925,986 
Oo ee 102,146 96,839 1,226,373 1,175,856 
aintenance.........- 15,406 14,493 170,695 191,422 
Depreciation. _..______ 30,895 30,847 370,048 357 ,533 
WES aad cnchcadnnte 38 556 33 ,013 418,830 370,401 
Net oper. revenues ___ $69,071 $60,581 $878 595 $830,774 
Other income (net) _ _ ___ 1,522 1,432 16,226 Dr8 ,543 
IS re $70,593 $62,013 $894 821 $822 231 
Int. & amort. (public) __ 36,162 36,276 437 ,199 436 ,605 
Pee $34,431 $25,737 $457 622 $385 ,626 
Int. (El Paso Elec. Co., 

SE Lee ae: soto 2,083 12,222 25,000 

rs $34,431 $23 ,654 $445,400 $360,626 
Preferred < dividend requirements (oub in aacielten sys 46,710 46,710 

Bal. applic. to El Paso Electric Co. (Del.)_._-- $398,690 $313 ,916 

Earnings of El Paso Electric Co. (Delaware) 

12 Months Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 
Earnings of El Paso Electric Co. (Texas)_.._-____ $398 ,690 $313,916 
Note interest deducted from above earnings -_-____ 12,222 25,000 

—- of other sub. cos. applic. to El Paso Elec. 
Ei ath «canted ddan be ondbtankite 103 ,793 82,992 

0 ae a ere eee ye $514,705 $421,908 

A A li ee oes 31,105 34,847 

I a ne a ee $483 .600 $387 ,061 

Preferred dividend requirements___._.________- 182,972 182,972 


Balance for common stock and surplus___.... ~~ $300,628 ~~ $204,089 


—V. 151, p. 1894. 
Erie RR.—JCC Plan Approved by Master— 


The Interstate Commerce Commission's reorganization plan for the 
road was approved Oct. 8 by William L. West, Federal Court special master 
in a draft report. The plan reduces the Erie's fixed Lag dy - m approzi- 
mately $14, ,000 to about $7,580,000. including rental for leased lines. 
It salvages about 8% of the voting control for the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
which has had more than 50% control. 

Based en} resent earnings, the Erie is expected to make about $14,000 000 
this year. ich, under the "plan, would meet all bond charges, pay a full 
preferred dividend and leave about $500,000 for the new commmon, 

Most of the principal creditors had exp agreement to the Com- 
mission’s plan, In his report, Mr. West overruled onjectiobs by some other 
creditors He said the report was mailed to attorneys for suggestions and 
that he had the privilege of making any changes be. he genres before filing it as 
a formal recommendation to Judge Robert 

To Continue Subsidiary Operation— 

The road has been authorized by Federal Judge Robert N. Wilkin to 
continue operation of the Northern RR. of New Jersey until Nov. 30. A 
By the F order had set Sept. 30 as the date for the termination of operation 

o Erie. The trustees of the Erie petitioned the court for an extension 


days. 
at: order of Judge Wilkin extended to March 31 the time in which the 
New Jersey & New York RR. Co., a subordinate debtor, may file a plan of 
reorganization.—V. 151, p. 1894. 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co.—Jlarnings — 
Earnings for 7 Months Ended July 31, 1940 





I as headin ecisie teen iain stint oa, Midian iin dean neeieieetta ts ® -s ,055,425 
Cost of products sold, selling & general & administrative exps_ 1,179,199 
ne ic asiaottnmamnd sine teel $123,774 
Interest earned & miscellaneous income_-_--........-....-.---.- 7 A463 
ea ee eS a at isina weap = $116,311 

re St” i cE A A er UE 1,375 
ie ee eS af a At i ti SE SP ee Te I A $117,686 


Note—Provision for depreciation for the period amounted to $13,601. 
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Balance Sheet 








Assets— July 31,°40 Dec. 31,'39| Liabilities— July 31,'40 Dec. 31,'39 
COR. wide iddicnike $698,867 $798,414] Acct’s payable for 
Marketable securs. : ,138 purchase, &c_.. $64,283 $107,524 
Notes & Ace’tsree. 179,788 277,513 | Res. for conting __ - 81,192 80,186 
Inventories... .-. 434,283 407,498 | Cap.stock (par $5) 1,046,095 1,109,595 
Misc. ace’ts & adv. 10,175 5,142| Capital surplus--_- 20,758 1,346 
Other assets ______ 1,753 2,186| Earned surplus... 781,974 899,660 
b — est., equip., 

i RES ENE 631,070 627,138 

weed ins. exp.,&c 30,866 47,282 

WUGNscadaudoue $1,994,302 $2,198,311 SOO. 2 ccsesms $1, 994, 302 $2,198,311 


[fon depreciation of $211,500 in 1940 and $201,884 in 1939.—V. 151, 
Pp. 3. 


Evans Products Co. Mortgage — 

Company issued a chattel mortgage on July 1 to the United States 
National Bank, Portland, Ore., to secure a note for $1,050, given on 
the same date. The note is due June 30, 1945. The proceeds of the loan 
will '-e used to build a plywood plant at Lebanon, tg costing $750,000 
and $300,000 will go into working capital —V. 151, p. 1142. 


Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd.—FZarnings— 





Years Ended June 30— 1940 1939 
Profit from o SI ch saa esd ak shes: ML Dick iebllanies eas $167,522 $118,115 
Executive officers’ salaries. -_-_._........-..---.--- 20,900 17,104 

RN eel atti SE py aS a a An EE ea ae 2,324 1,378 
pO Ee" OO Ee eee 25,346 7 "707 
Provision for depreciation of fixed assets ___--_-__- 69,578 13 ,866 
Prov. for loss on inventory of Aircraft (Sekani type) 36,354 25,000 
Amortiz. of development of Aircraft (Sekanitype) __._ . 25,000 

WS BROT «4 6 whe Bbinniess oceeeie tan $13,018 $28,060 


Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 

Assets—Cash on hand and in bank, $5,481; accounts receivable, $794,943; 
inventories, $239,253; uncompleted contracts, $83,513; partly finished 
aircraft (Sekani type), $32,345; investment, “3166, 500; fixed assets (less 
neserve for depreciation of $157,046), $464,362; prepaid taxes, insurance, 

$9 466; deficit, $70,265; total, 128. 

aC viities—- Bank loans (secured) ° $678, 341; Ne oe payable and accrued 
liabilities, $396,939; taxes payable, $40,848; 5% convertible notes, due 
Oct. 1, 1941 to 1944, $111, ; capital ~ = (par $5), $639,000; total, 
$1,866,128.—V. 149, p. 2686. 


Fairchild Aviation Corp.— Unfilled Orders— 


Fairchild Aviation Corp. (navigation boom ay aerial cameras, aerial 
surveys) reports unfilled orders as of A 31, 1940 were $5,343,345 as 
ene wee $} ,616,054 a year ago and ‘a. 923, 201 as of Dec. 31, 1939.— 
— p 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.—Zarnings— 


Period Ended June 30, 1940— 6 Months 12 Months 
Wied Dees GEOGH OID GRIGIO in ons cc seb cess civcs $24,540 «$272,077 
Earnings per share on 1,035,035 common shares - _ Nil $0.26 


x Profit.—V. 151, p. 414. 


(M. H.) Fishman Co. —Sales— 
Period End, Sept. 30— 1940—Month—1939 
Rs 6 citatinantinnine $369,835 $385,354 

—V. 151, p. 1431. 
40 Exchange Place Corp.—Earnings— 
Earnings for the Year Ended June 30, 1940 


1940—9 Mos.—1939 
$3,074,528 $2,957,877 


DOGG on ca wbkdnanrsevicwcoddnbtheeedbhs id baba eeu ddaes $136,150 
CURIS GINTEE 6 6c cnt wonesdecbntbedubsttmbsunsounses 161,867 
Administration expenses - - - .. skbwcee sie sucdéstenvensetases 12,855 
Interest on mortgage DD. wae 6 bb onagaseennahbuade aimee sein 7,968 
SOEs GEE GU an wb bs cinbodcecndecassubdkahtipewsee 39,440 

Hab eek Car GO WOE nnn db wc acawdd bend ond idsedeesddced ce $85,980 


Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 

Assets—Cash, $39,131; accounts receivable from tenants, &c., $2,788; 

ow one deferred items, $28,062; land and building, $2,223,460; total, 

2, 

Liabilities—Accounts payente and accrued expense, $8,520; security 
deposit, $1.2 275; consoli prior lien mortgage payable to ‘the Troy 
Savings Bank at 4% % due Nov. 21, 1944, $198,833; 20-year general mort- 

e income bonds ue July 1, 1956, $2,343, 000; capital stock (par $1), 
$2 ,960; deficit, $282,148; total, $2,293,4 


Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. (@ Subs. )—Farnings— 


6 Mos. End. July 31— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
2! yO” eee eee $242,666 $267,247 $371,782 $122,480 

x After depreciation, amortization, taxes and other charges. 

For the 12 months ended July 31, 1940, net loss was $152,361, re 


ing with net loss of $335,375 in 12 months ended July 31, 1939.— 150, 
p. 3660. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. —Zarnings — 

& Months Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 
CER... 4 ccwah dims kabeathesds cbc céddeveedus $11,486,659 $8,587,598 
Net income after all charges- ------ cethnn rdbensee 967 ,033 988,122 
—V. 151, p. 847. 


General American Investors Co., Inc.—Zarnings— 
Income Account for 9 Months Ended Sept. 30 











1940 1939 1938 1937 

Dividends on stocks.... 2$776,594 $612,226 $556,903 $957 ,644 
Interest on bonds. ---.-- y20,908 y31,296 y13 ,662 58,602 

Total income. ------- $7 97, 502 $643,522 - $570,565 $1,016,246 
Interest on debentures - - 247 ,500 247 ,500 247 ,500 247 ,500 
Amort. of disc’t on debs. 5, '940 5,940 5,940 ,940 
Taxes paid and accrued _ 43,619 29,224 43 ,672 67 ,820 
Transferred, registered, 

trustee, &c., expenses _ 27,625 | 28,671 27 ,835 39,222 
Other expenses... -.-..--- 118,772 106,533 97 ,492 96 623 

Web Meise a oe wccac $354 ,045 $225,654 $148,125 $559,141 
Divs. & pref. stock - ._- 320,100 32,400 338,700 347 ,250 

RE 2 $33 ,945 $106,746 $190,575 sur$211,891 


x Including $500 payable Oct. 15, 1936, on preferred stock called for 
redemption. y Includes $9,888 in 1940; $7,900 in 1939 and $6,476 in 1938 
received in preferred stock. z Includes ‘$4, 671 realized on sale of securities 


eceived as a dividend. 
, Balance Sheet Sept, 30 








1940 1939 1940 1939 

Assets— $ $ Liabiltties— s $s 
Securities owned, 25-yr. 5% debs... 6,600,000 6,600,000 
at cost......-- 22,378,738 25,772,126) Int. acer. on debs. 55,000 55,000 
0 ee 3,846,008 908 ,767| Di-.onpf.stk.pay 105,600 110,700 
Divs. receivable & Pay. for sec. pur... 3,573 34,330 
interest accrued 120,104 97 ,363 | Reserve for taxes. 72,000 120,000 
Rec. for sec. sold. -.-.-. 75,778 | x $6 cum. pref.stk. 3,600,000 3,700,000 
Unamort. discount y Common stock. 1,300,220 1,300,220 
on debentures. -. 89,760 97 ,680 | Capital surplus... 14,264,031 14,363,022 
Profiton sec.sold. 394,185 426,786 
Undist. income... 194,117 266 462 
z Treasury stock _Dr154,115 Dr24,805 
Total. ....-....26,434,611 26,951,714! Total........- 26,434,611 26,951,714 





x Represented by 72,000 (74,000 in Les) no par shares. y Represented 
by 1,300, 220 no par shares. z 1.600 (250 939) shares $6 cum. pref. stock. 

Note—Under the sinking fund provisions, 2,000 shares of ; erred stock 
are to be acquired by purchase or redemption on or before Dec. 31, 1940; 
of this amount 1,600 shares have nm purchased. 

The aggregate amount to which the outstanding preferred stock is 
entitled in liquidation is $7.200.000, and exceeds the aggregate amount or 
capital which sucn stock represents ‘py $3,600,000. we 
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Outstanding warrants entitle holders to subscribe to 500,000 shares of 
common stock, as follows: 100,000 shares at $10 per share, 100,000 shares 
at $12.50 per share, 100,000 shares at $15 per share, 100,000 shares at 
$17.50 per share and 100,000 shares at $20 per share. These warrants 














expire Oct. 15, 1953.—V. 151, p. 245. 
General Capital Corp.—£arnings— 

9 Mos. End. Sept. 30-— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Income cash dividends $107.007 x$108,207 x$83 .977 $181,552 
Expenses and taxes __- _- 21,245 22 ,837 22,934 36,483 

Net income - - - - - - : $85,762 $85,369 $61,043 $145,069 
Net loss from  trans- 

actions in securs f ‘ 117,779 171,504 prof121,884 
Prov. for Fed. tax on inc. a” 2,013 1,426 i tediueci 

Net profit $85.762 108s$34,423 loss$111,887 $266 953 
Dividends . - - - - - - P 84,951 85,450 74,323 132,577 

x Includes $438 ($122 in 1938) interest on bonds. 

Balance Sheet Sept. 30 

Assets— 1940 1939 | LAabiities— 1940 1939 
Cash in bank, de- Accounts payable: 

mand deposit $221,974 %197,480 Management fee 
Accts. receiv. for & other exps - $14,652 $7,855 

securs. sold, not Prov. for accrued 

delivered... .-.-. 2,152 14,634 Federal & State 
Acets. receiv. for PR ee 4,268 6,028 

stock of General Dividend payable_ 26 362 26.808 

Capital Corp. Capital stock...._. 2,140,264 2,108,634 

sold, not del’v'd a Pr re Shares sold but un 
Cash divs. receiv _ - 9,424 9,022 I 5 oi o> ce uaa 17,391 ‘ 
Marketable securs. Surplus 896.795 1,723,907 

at quoted mar 

ket value..__.. 2,841,713 3,632,098 

Total____.....$3,099,732 $3,873,233 . Sa $3 099,732 $3,873,233 
x Represented by 132,397 (126,071 in 1939) shares issued, 


including 
17 ,816 (4,322 in 1939) shares held in treasury, no par.—V. 151, p. 1896 


). 
General Motors Corp.—lU/niled States Files Civil Suit— 
Seeks to Divorce Corporation from Acceptance Company— 


The Federal Government moved Oct. 4 at Chicago to divorce General 
Motors Corp. and Genera] Motors Acceptance Corp. 

Alleging violation of the anti-trust laws, the Government filed a civil 
suit in Federal court which Assistant Attorney General Thomas A. Daly 
said was designed to divest General Motors of all ownership and control of 
the financing concern. The suit ape: 

That General Motors Corp. and General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
acting together, ‘‘through coercion and discrimination,’’ required dealers 
to finance with General Motors Acceptance Corp. on both wholesale pur- 
chases and retail sales of General Motors cars. 

That under “the device of owning its own finance company, General 
Motors Corp. is able to control completely the business operations of General! 
Motors dealers despite the fact that under terms of the selling agreement 
between General Motors and General Motors Sales Corp., the dealer is not 
considered the agent or legal representative of the seller.”’ 

A Federal Court jury sitting at South Bend, Ind., on Nov. 16, 1939. 
conviced General Motors Corp., General Motors Sales Corp., General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., and General Motors Acceptance Corp. of Ind., 
of violating the Sherman anti-trust Act. Each concern was fined $5,000, 
but defendants filed an appeal, which is still pending. 

This conviction followed anti-trust indictments against Ford Motor Co., 
Chrysler and General Motors Corps. and their affiliated finance companies, 
charging coercion of dealers into using company financing facilities. Civil 
decrees were entered in the Ford and Chrysler cases, enjoining the practices 
complained of, and the Ford and Chrysler concerns divested themselves 
of their interests. The criminal indictments against the Ford and Chrysler 

were nol prossed. 

Anti-trust law authorities said a clause in the Ford and Chrysler decrees, 
however, provided they might acquire an interest in an automobile finance 
company if the government failed by civil action to divorce General Motors 
Corp. from ownership and control of General Motors Acceptance Corp 


September Car Sales—The company on Oct. 8 released the 


following statement: 

September sales of General Motors cars and trucks in the United States 
and Canada, including export shipments, totaled 124,692 compared with 
53,072 in September a year ago. Sales in August were 24,019. Sales for 
the first nine months of 1940 totaled 1,358,157 compared with 990,718 for 
the same nine months of 1939. 

Sales to dealers in the United States totaled 116,031 in September com- 
pores with 47,606 in September a year ago. Sales in Au t were 21,154. 

les for the first nine months of 1940 totaled 1,249, compared with 
865,633 for the same nine months of 1939. 

Sales to consumers in the United States totaled 97,527 in September 
compared with 56,789 in September a year ago. Sales in August were 
100,782. Sales for the first nine months of 1940 totaled 1,285,194 com- 
pared with 935,401 for the same nine months of 1939. 


Sales to Dealers in United States 











— ionn2s «= tiene, «= se 038° bon 
an -*--- eee ee ee eee . , . , 

G aianaéaanee 160.458 115.890 63.771 49.674 
a Reamoes = [83'o00 iee'a78 «ss Feiags «doo eae 
— ———- Fo |hCUn)| | lo 
MU Pin dntedaeceas = ~—s« 151,661 124:048 72.596 162 
MID dna Guttinccees a 99.664 71.803 61.826 187 
ype a 21.154 7:436 34:752 157.000 
September....-------- 116,031 47.606 16.469 58,181 
Secs eee 129/821 92890 136.370 
ec . } See 180.133 159.573 153.184 

| A pret el lg mes 188.839 150.005 108.232 
ee cee gee 1,364,426 935,163 1,680,024 
Sales to Consumers in United States 
oeeeey 130.8 Bees «663069 08 
February.....--....-. 123,874 83251 62.831 51.600 
in a RNR pe 174.6 142'062 100:022 196. 
April. | RAGED ETS let - ~=—s« 183.481 132°612 103.534 198.146 
Mn patusdiicceane 165.820 129:053 92.593 178.521 
} a 173.212 124/618 76.07 153.866 
Ae a Ra 145.064 102/031 78.758 163.818 
ES SE a ape 100,782 76,120 64,925 156,322 
September... .......... 97 ,527 56.789 40,796 88,564 
October..___..-.-..- ee * 110.471 68.896 107.216 
a ame Ete IE 162.881 131.387 117.387 
Ret E TPCT E EE: he 156,008 118.888 89.682 
‘ Total. - - ween acnrene  monane 1,364,761 1,001,770 1,594.215 
‘ota 0 al Motors Cars and Trucks from All Sources 
United States and Canadian Pasories-- Soles tp Decors end Baan : 
1940 1939 1938 1937 
January_.......... --- 181,088 136,489 76,665 89.010 
RIAD 174.572 133.511 77.929 59.962 
epee eanepaioams 193,522 161.057 89:392 244:230 
April. (A ae 196.747 142: 91.934 221.592 
(ete Dhaene AIR 185,548 1281453 85.855 201:192 
el Sc = 167.310 139.694 84885 185.779 
de 110.659 84,327 73.159 208.825 
ee 24;019 12/113 41.933 175.264 
is . adédaussese 124,692 53 072 19,566 65,423 
TO eabarageneeaRRmm con - do0p7  epines  taa’ses 
seed 6 oe aces aban 207 [637 172.669 145;063 
PD sitbs dsdaiobe + wbidas 1.542.776 1,108,007 1,928,781 


Government Contracts — 
The following units of this Ss ee have been awarded contracts to 
manufacture materials for the U. 8. 


overnment. 
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Guide Lamp Div., Anderson, Ind.: Ammunition components, $466,900, 
General Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind.: Artillery ammunition components, 
$2.536,000, General Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio: nga ammunition 
components, $1,208,199 and Delco Products division, ayton, Ohio: 
Ammunition components, $853,649 (two contracts).—V. 151, p. 2043, 


General Electric Co.— To Pay Draftees— 


Employees who are called for military service or those who voluntarily 
enlist for the 12 months’ training period will receive a ful] month’s pay and 
be granted a year’s leave of absence, it was announced on Oct. 4 by Charles 
E. Wilson, President of the company. Only employees with one year or 
more of continuous employment with the company will be eligible to receive 
this adjustment. 

Provision has also been made for continuance during an employees’ mili- 
tary service of various benefits such as additional group life insurance, 
additional pension, &c. : 

At the expiration of military service, employees will be restored to their 
former positions, or to positions of like seniority, status and pay, unless 
circumstances make it impossible or unreasonable to do so. Reemploy- 
pore applications must be made within 40 days after discharge, as provided 

y law. 


Third Quarter Orders— 

Orders received during the three months ended Sept. 30 amounted to 
$185,156,837, compared with $79,510,205 for the same period last year, 
an increase of 133%. President Charles E. Wilson announced on Oct. 3. 
This was the largest amount of new business ever received by the company 
in any three months’ period. 

For the first nine months this year orders received amounted to $397,- 
810,151, also a record for this period, compared with $248,581,851 for the 
corresponding period a year ago, an increase of 60%. E 

Largely as a result of the national defense program, in which the General 
Electric Co. is fully cooperating, orders for the U. 8S. Government have 
accounted for slightly more than one-fourth of the total business obtained 
so far this year, a much larger proportion than for the same pericd last 
year, Mr. Wilson stated. The principal portion of such orders was obtained 
in the three months’ period just ended. Exclusive of business for the Gov- 
ernment, the company's orders received from regular commercial sources 
during the first nine months this year increased 31% over the same period 
a year ago. 

By quarters, orders received have been os follows: 





194 1939 % Increase 

SS aaa $97,490,047 $86,882,953 12 
Second quarter 115,163,267 82,188,693 40 
Third quarter _ ___ 185,156,837 79,510,205 133 

First nine months. - -_ - .---$397,810,151 $248,581,851 60 
—V. 151, p. 2043. 

General Finance Corp. —Farnings— 

Period Ended Aug. 31, 1940— 3 Months 9 Months 
Net income after all charges_-_____ seen $100,205 $269,506 
Earnings per share on common stock ______------ $0.10 $0.27 


—V. 151, p. 1143. 
General Shoe Corp.—20-Cent Dividend— 


Directors have declared a dividend of 20 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable Oct. 31 to holders of record Oct. 15. Like amount was paid 
on July 31 last; dividends of 30 cents were paid in each of the three preced- 
ing quarters, and previously repuer quarterly dividends of 25 cents per 
share were paid.—V. 151, p. 1143. 


General Public Service Corp.—Earnings— 








Period Ended Sept. 30— 1940—3 Mos.—1939 12 Mos.1940 
OE eer a$113,652 $114,621 $196,102 
Interest on bonds- -----___----- se 13 ,668 26 394 18,787 
Revenue from lapsed options- -- __ - 11,813 15,472 23 ,294 

SE be din Kind adiede debate wwalidinirnt $139,132 $156,487 $238,183 
REE ERT PERS ete 42,421 b54,527 56,873 
SR arn ie os ernie dh abide toni, Bane « 6,785 c14,198 8,812 
Debenture int. and Federal and State 

taxes payable under deb. indenture 90,842 136,980 125,056 

PR tdcntaAnannensiedemaaee $915 $49,218 prof$47 443 


a Includes $1,072 receivable in stock (other than that on which the divi- 
dend was declared), computed at the average market price of the stock on 
date receivable (Oct. 1, 1940) in accordance with Federal income tax 
requirements. This stock was sold for approximately the same amount 
included in income. 


b Includes non-recurring expenses of $6,032 and (c) Non-recurring taxes 
of $7,765, incurred in the qualification of this corporation on Feb. 1, 1939 
to do business in New York State. 

Comparative Earned Surplus Statement 
Period Ended Sept. 30— 1940—3 Mos.—1939 12 Mos.1940 


Earned surplus (accumulated since 
Jan. 1, 1932): 
Income surplus: 











Deficit at beginning of period _- - -- $17,445 $16,585 $65 802 
PE, ceknsecanee sour 915 49,218 prof47,443 

Deficit at end of period_-_-_----- $18,360 $65,802 $18,360 

Security profit surplus: 

Balance at beginning of period --_-- 213,987 192,454 182,855 
Net loss on sales of securities d_--_- 28 294 9,598 prof2,837 

Balance at end of period___--_-- $185,693 $182,855 $185,693 
Earned surplus at end of period - - - $167 333 $117,053 $167 333 


d Profits or losses on securities sold were determined on the basis of the 
average book value, which were the written-down values established 
Dec. 31, 1931 and subsequent cost. 

Comparative Balance Sheet Sept. 30 








Assets— 1940 1939 Liabilittes— 1940 1939 
f Investments— Accounts payable $4,404 $6,765 
Com. stocks e.. 3,692,686 4,041,121] Pref. divs. pay. - 33,768 33,768 
Pref. stocks - - - 403 .700 473,138 | Deben. int. accrued 29,612 29,612 
Pa nehon cud 238,450 313,676 | Taxes accrued - - - - 3,061 3,287 
CS teins. cube 1,047 561 484 657 | Unadjust. credits _ 3,350 5,775 
Special deposits... -.__-- 9,100 | Convert. debs. 5% 
Accounts receivable 3,679 8,195 due 1963......- 2,369,000 2,369,000 
Divs. & acer. int. Pref. stocks h___. 2,084,143 2,084,143 
receivable -__--- 11,343 21,954} Common stock i_. 669,886 669 886 
Office equip. (less Capital surplus _-- 35,378 35,378 
depreciation) - _- 2,520 2,828 | Earned surp. (since 
Jan. 1, 1932)... 167,333 117,053 
dina ctdacs $5,399,938 $5,354,669 BB a casiaby $5,399,938 $5,354,669 





e At Sept. 30, 1940 the corporation had outstanding commitments, not 
exceeding 30 days, under option contracts written to sell various stocks 
owned at prices aggregati $116,388, which amount is below the cost of 
$139,910 but in excess of the market value of such stocks of $110,788 at 
Sept. , 1940. Pursuant to the ations of the New York Stock 
Exchange there were on deposit with the brokers as security for the com- 
mitments, the certificates of stock on which options for sales had been 
written. The proceeds from options written are held in unadjusted credits 
until the options are exercised, at which time such proceeds are added to 
the p from stocks sold, or until the options lapse in which event such 
proceeds are taken into income. 

f Investments are carried on books at average amounts based on the 
written-down values established Dec. 31, 1931 and subsequent cost. The 
total of investments, at market value at Sept. 30, 1940 was $2,937,031 and 
at Sept. 30, 1939 was $4,192,793. 
epresents the dividends payable to stockholders of record Oct. 15, 
1937, on which poymees was postponed by the Board of Directors. 

Represented 22.320 shares $6 dividend preferred and 210 shares 
$5.50 dividend preferred, of no par value (entitled to $110 per share upon 
redemption or voluntary liquidation, or $100 per share upon involuntary 
liquidation, plus accrued dividends). Total preferred stock authorized 
47 ,610 shares, of which 23,690 shares of $5.50 erred are reserved for 
conversion of 5% debentures. Junior pref stock authorized 10,000 
shares of no par value, of which no shares have been . 

i Represented by 669,886 shares of no par value. Authorized 700,000 shs. 
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Note—The unrealized net depreciation of investments at Sept. 30, 1940, 
based on the market value was $551,646 more than that shown at Dec. 31, 





1939.—-V. 151, p. 415. 

General Shareholding Corp.— Earnings— 

9 Months Ended Sept. 30— 1940 1939 
x Total income________ _ aes Bt eee as | $620,831 $524,861 
General expenses......________. Sty ak Te 130,876 124,696 
Capital stock tax_ fens EE PS Ce: .29 4,865 
Federal income and other taxes. ___ it TRAE I 9,256 19,547 
Refund of prior year’s taxes________ EE POF ya Cr5 843 

Net income____-_-_ Le etn eles $474, 200 $381,596 
$6 cum. conv. pref. stock dividends.__________ i: 782 408,375 
Loss on sale of investments__...._._______._._._.___ 457 ,982 652 464 


x Includes all cash received or receivable from the sources specified, 
whether payable from earnings or otherwise, except amounts expressly 
stated to be liquidating dividends. In an economic sense, therefore, 
the amount shown is not in whole to be considered true income. 

y Includes $18 paid in common stock (17.908 shares at par value of 





$1 per share). 
Balance Sheet Sept. 30 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Assets $s $s TAabilities— $s $s 
Cash in banks_._. 1,365,005 1,319,514] Divs. payable, &c_ 22,887 14,670 
x Inv. in seeurs ___ 19,005,677 19,621,380} Due for sees. purch 27,742 58,720 
Rec. for sees. sold_ 43 ,346 136,556} Res. for conting., 
Int. & divs. rec_ _- 131,945 142,701 exps., taxes, &c_ 53,089 273,274 
Special deposits for a Bank loans___--- 3,700,000 3,775,000 
dividends, &c__ 22,887 14,670) y Preferred stock 2,268,750 2,268,750 
Com. stk. ($1 par) 1,602,415 1,602,397 
| EN 12,893,977 13,242,010 
Os os onthe 20, 568, 860 21, 234,8 820 6 EN 20, 568, 860 21, 234,820 





x Investments owned on Dec. 31, 1936, are carried at the lower of cost 
or market at that date. Subsequent purchases are carried at cost. In- 
vestments, based on market quotations as at Sept. 30, 1940, amounted to 
$12,346, 825, or $6,658,852 less than the amount shown. Represented 

gs} 750 — shares. a Due Dec. 30, 1943 (interest 2% per annum). 
_— m % 

General Water Gas & Electric Co.— Withdraws A pplica- 
tion to Issue Promissory Notes — 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has consented to the with- 
drawal of the roy (File 46-206) of company regarding the issuance 
and sale of an $800,000 2% % secured promeery note to American Trust 


Co., San Francisco, Calif., to be payable in three years, and an $858,000 
5% promissory note to International Utilities C orp., to be payable Aug. 20, 


94 
The SEC also consented to the withdrawal of the application (File 
46-206) of International Utilities Corp. for approval of the acquisition of 
Orn. § & . ecemad note of General Water, Gas & Electric Corp. 
—~ p 


Georgia & Florida RR.—Earnings— 
—F eae End. ont. 30—- —— oan. lito am, 30— 


1939 1 
Operating revs. fest. Jane $25. °500 $33 406 $866 313 $891,129 


—V. 151, p. 2043 


Globe Grain & Milling Co.—Liguidating Dividend— 

A liquidating dividend of $3.50 a share was ordered distributed by 
directors of this company payable Oct. 10 to holders of record Oct. 5. 
Initial liquidating dividend of $9 was paid on Aug. 29 last.—V. 151, p. 987. 


Goodall Worsted Co. (& Subs.)—Earnings— 














Years Ended July 31— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
aS SS $26,060 «$156,704 $36,879 $738,980 
encase. succes. cankas 123 ,973 

a vas Ee $26,060 x$156,704 $36 879 $615.00 
ee Feronee = waisune 581,17 é 

x Indicates loss. y Stock dividend. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet July 31 
Assets— 1940 1939 TAabilittes— 1940 1939 
i is, we tence $601,447 $406,516] Accts. & notes pay- 
Accts. & notes rec. 1,270,004 1,085,828 able, accrued ex- 
Inventories _ -. . .- 3,834,230 3,201,502 penses, &c___-. $2,918,036 $1,857,522 
Plant, &c., less de- Res. for conting _ 323,528 323,528 

preciation...... 3,556,913 3,491,384)|x Capital stock... 4, = 700 4,120, 4 

Other assets _._.-- 259,091 249,880] y Scrip. ._.....-- 4.6 
I nino od wowe 2, 18" 121 2,129 ‘ep 
SOR. ae ciceve $9,521,685 $8,435,111 _ ee: $9,521,685 $8,435,111 
in 1939. 


x Represented by $2,414 shares in 1940 and 82,407 shares 
y 83 shares.—V. 149, p. 2513. 


(W. T.) Grant Co.—Sales — 

Period End. Sept.30— _1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
Sales a eee $8,276,344 $8,235,249 $70,222,924 $66,444,255 
— p é 


(H. L.) Green Co.—Sales— 


a End. Sept.30— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
a aa $3,536,137 $3,703,435 $27,961 os $27 003, +a 
Seeves Re A a Fe PEE OHS. 
—V. 151, p. 1433. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.—Backlog— 

Corporation announced on Oct. 4 that its unfilled orders on Sept. 30 
omen eon” $20,010,818, a new high record. On June 30 the amount was 

The corporation said these figures did not include letters of allotment 
from the United States Navy which, when contracts were signed, would 
call for production of $40,000,000 to $60, 000 ,000 in Navy fenting planes. 
Billings for the quarter ended with September aggregated $3 .779,619. 
Grumman's $2,100,000 plant being construct at Bethpage will, upon 
completion in about 100 days, triple the production of fighting planes, the 
company said.—V. 151, p. 1144. 


Gulf States Utilities Co.—Larnings— 
Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—M onth—1939 1940—12 Mos.—1939 














Operating revenues ___-_- $953,187 soso. 929 $19. 702,267 $19. rr tf 529 
EES ee 271,875 263 961 322,627 928 
Maintenance _____. os 53,294 38. 814 ark 333 ety ‘349 
Depreciation _______- ne 120,521 108 ,926 1,501 "632 1,279,725 
y * 162,357 93,922 1,401,188 1,201,807 

Net oper. revenues __ $345,139 $445,307 $3. 895, ‘ei 93,843,221 
Other income (net) ___-. 2,538 5,981 10,466 

Balance. _ _ . $347 677 $451,289 $3 ,934,077 $3,853,687 
Int. & amortization. 106,349 108,380 1,288,973 1,486,425 

ee $241,328 $342,909 $2,645,104 $2,367 ,252 
Preferred dividend requirements______.______~- 584,968 583,486 





Balance for common stock and surplus. ------- $2,060,136 $1,783,767 


—V. 151, p. 2046. 


Hat Corp. of America—To Pay 50-Cent Dividend — 

Directors have declared a dividend of 50 cents per share on the class A 
and class B common stocks pogeee Oct. 25 to holders of record Oct. 14. 
This compares with 30 cents paid on June 1, last; 90 cents on Oct. 26, 1939, 
and » cents on May 1, 1939, this latter bei 
Feb. 1938 when a regular quarterly distri 


the first dividend paid since 
tion of 20 cents was made. 


—vVv. io > 3662. 
Haverhill Electric Co.—7o Pay $1 Dividend— 


Directors have declared a dividend of $1 per share on the common stock, 
payable Oct. 11 to holders of record Oct. 7 


This compares with 75 cents 
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paid on July 13 poet: $1 paid on A 9 13 last; 75 cents on Jan. 13 last; $1 on 
Oct. 14, Igo. 75 cents on July 14, 1939, and 63 cents paid on April 14, 
1939.—V. 151, p. 246. 


Hayes Steel Products, Ltd.—Harnings— 
Earnings for the Period of 7 Months Ended July 31, 1940 
Pe Br a ee: oad ciictiicoe ou dedespenes Colihee notte $316,143 
Remuneration of executive officers and | 
Provision for depreciation of buildings and equipment ----_--..---- 48,644 
Provision for Dominion & Provincial income & excess profits taxes. 144,500 


Wet peetie Sor the meetNG sc 5 cc ask co ees ees waeeddcucsdae $93 941 
Consolidated Balance Sheet July 31, 1940 
Assets—Cash on hand and in banks, $84,817; trade & other accounts 
receivable (less—reserve for doubtful accounts of $12,918), $356,151; 
inventories, $476,255; #4 in shares of other companies, $55,002; 
deferred charges, $13 96; land, buildings and eqn (less—reserve for 
coprenetion of $1, Oae 98%)" $691, ne total, $1,677 ,309. 
iabilities—Accounts payable and accrued liabilities, $329,882; provision 
for income and other accrued taxes, $149,642; advances from Spicer Mfg. 
Corp., $75,000; capital stock 000 no par shares), $168,480; capital 
surplus, $615,425; earned surplus, $338,881; total, $1 ,677 ,309.—V. 151 
Pp. ; 


Haytian Corp. of America (& Subs.)—Larnings— 


Years Ended June 30— 1940 1939 
Sales less returns and allowances --_ -__--_-------- $1,777,072 $1,253,429 
Operating revenue (railroad) _- aly Fuk 21 121 























Operating revenue (wharf) __-_-_---------------- 147,256 144,854 
A, i tern eles Uinta i dicks oo enh ano > wig $1,924,544 $1,398,404 
i nase MOLE -. 1,000,637 731,469 
Transportation expenses (railroad)... _--_______. 7,334 28,7 
Maint. of way & structures & equipment (alread) 49,260 76,487 
ae gS | ee eas ,244 1,13 
Operating RENTS « nda sceuccunedaeen ,198 53,231 
tenance and repairs (wharf). ___--__--_--- 17,664 22,455 
aids hs dese sie i ain Said Ss acetates od on $770,206 $474,868 
Selling expenses ___________- echaaes em 41, 9,857 
General and administrative expenses_________ __- 217,908 233,883 
Operating other Gepartanente de naWwdewsen sees 31,956 30,779 
WE aks nis bane coe Wo seb de tobe oe be sews 9,184 20,517 
ae eee eee WGui dasbadk $464,047 $179,832 
Other miscellaneous income. _____- Jie SGke as 1,1 456 
Balance ____ . vere scbibiesawau & Oe $180,288 
Other expenses ____ swaps awdun kb is hieeue 17,2 9,505 
ey DENENS. Wo iba edscticciVeweiwen $447,974 $170,783 
SPRNES oad) an gcebheedsh seus cetactdad 108,151 132,978 
ne ee RE Fe oe eT ee $339. 823 $37,805 
Reserve for income note interest______________-- 38,331 120,000 
SS ddctenecbdendwksdacuratinennbun en 134 '386 na deere 
Tt DONE. 4. ihc incniiawadacnnnn .---- $177,107 loss$82,195 


Consolidated Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 


Assets—Cash, $459,827; deposit with Collector of Customs, Haiti, $1,500; 
cash surrender value of insurance on the life of the President ($100, 000 face 
amount), $22,000; Haytian Corp. of America Fee 4% convertible col- 
lateral trust bonds, due 1954, at cost (4.000 1,610; accounts re- 
ceivable, $133,045; inventories, $552,521; cash in is ‘desea bank, $5,145; 
stock of La Societe Agricole de Carrefour, $1; mortgage receivable (due 
June 30, 1940), $2,200; cost of cane fields and pastures (excluding land) 
(less reserve for amortization), $179,896; cultivation costs of subsequent 
crops, $77 ,724; property, plant and equipment (net), $6,557,561; deferred 
charges, 649; total, $8,011,680. 

Liabilities—Provision for income taxes, mys ,593; accounts payable, 
$11,576; accrued lease rentals, $4,365; accrued interest payable to holders 
of subscription 10.8 and participation Lent ay of 1923 reorganization 
(not exchanged) 813; accrued expenses, $29,701; provision for interest 
payabi Oct. i48 211; iif zeae 4 convertible Cay ee trust 

nds, an 1984 m0. or to be issued 4 ea, $1,976,185 5% income 

u 


debentures, due June 30, 1989, issued or to 53; common 
stock ($1 par value), $189,749; capital surplus, ; earned surplus 
since July 1, 1939, $i76, 263; total, $8,011,680.— 8. = 2513. 
(Joseph) Horne Co.—Earnings— 
Earnings for Year Ended Jan. 31, 1940 

PF ee er ee ee Ce $17,739,966 
Cost of mdse. sold, incl. mfg. & alteration costs, & oper. 

adminis. exps., less discount on mdse. purchased... ..-.....- 16,041,365 

PONG. obo coe 0's o CERES Sp nc wcwdedecssbeisd cursbepione $1,698,601 
Other income, interest, TODOS, BC. 2c ccccccccccaccsecceccesoe 73,288 

ee Ee Tr tre errr 1.77} 889 
Provision for deprec. of bldgs., furniture, fixtures & seececeane 47 
ED Clee Cn SRS ORs win ida ntindsods svdosestiidtdeoe 3 '337 
Prov. for Federal & Pennsylvania income tax................- 239,631 


Net profit carried to surplus. ... ~~ ............--.2---.2-- $769,173 
Ds. <n ha etetennctoasrtnebtathneanneghene 345,555 
Earnings per share on 230,715 common shares. .......--.-.-.-..- 
Balance Sheet Jan. 31, 1940 

Assets—Cash on hand and in banks, $1,197,262; cash on time deposit, 
$531,095; accounts & notes receivable—trade, (less—reserve of $125,000), 
$3 .234,598; cash surrender value of life insurance licies, $74,875; in- 
ventories, $2,936,286; investments and advances, $109,836; ‘land, at a. 
$2,172,882: buildings, delivery equipment, furniture and fixvures, &c., 
cost (less—reserves for depreciation of $4,998,558), $6,603,477; id 
insurance, taxes and other expenses, $232, 673; pine $1; total, $17 ,092,- 


984. 
Liabilities—Accounts 2 pages. $625,981; accounts payable—merchandise 
in transit , $385,726; pr iv. declared Jan. 15, 1940, payable Feb. 1, 1940, 
$75,000; accrued payrolls, general taxes and ex meas $344,117; reserve for 
Federal and ponmertreass income taxes, $230, 6% cumulative pref. 
shares (par $100) , $5,000,000; common shares (230. TS no par shares stated 
value $20 per share), $4, 614,300; initial ete $3 ,154,962; earned surplus, 
$2,662,891; total, $17 ,092,984.—V. 148, 066. 


Horn & Hardart Co. (N. ms lS 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Greet GPCROtINS POTN 06 osc od nik ne tuted ddecaketpacnoenss $23 442,665 
Operating coste and expemees - - - - . .. .....--.......--.----..- 20,798,673 

Cente BENE dances pwutown sanvcungen eghutenennneit $2,643 ,992 
Other income—less income charges... --..-..-..--------.----- 178,160 


Seb IMOOMEO... . 22 20 on bas mews coccsciccccccssceecccccuce $2,822,152 
Depreciation and amortization. _-- _- 611,048 
Federal income, Federal capital stock, New York & Pennsy 1- 


vania State franchise & N. Y. City gross receipts & sales tomes 524,913 
Wah SROTNc oo occ oct ob deb ocecngs ccansoawhnewedemenn $1,686,191 
Surplus at beginning of the year----------------------...--.- 4, ,122 
ee ee $6,186,313 
Adjustment of prop. accts. due to partial demolition of bldg_ - - - 96,598 
Write-off of excess of cost over par value of pref. stk. in the treas. 1,19 
Dividends—Preferred stock... ...---------.----.---.-....-.-- 137 ,605 
CIO BUNGE since cntidie we bo ces adatracshaqesnaesecousae 1,118,362 
Gaspbus at ane GF ONO TEE . «60 no een 8 4sgsescageccncasaee< $4,832,551 
Earns. per share on 560,024 shs. com. stock (mo par)_.........- $2.76 
Condensed Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
ets—Property (less poosr yes for depreciation and amortization, $9 ,982,- 
207) *310, 459,128; aah, $1,411,356; accounts and notes vable, 7 
inventories (at average eas " $669,731: marketable securities ( maarinet 
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on value, $12,902), $10,997; N. Y. World’s Fair 4% debs., due 1941 
Feet ation ya '$53.562) $11,188; tate. receivable (due $15,000 annually 
940 to 1945; remainder due Feb. 1, 1946), $455,000; lease deposits receiv- 
able, $16, 000; deferred aco y A inchading $159, 059 unexpired insur- 
ance premiums), $165,4 tota 
ce premiums), $ cumulative preferred ow Pg $100), $2,752,100; 
common stock (560,024 no par shs.), $3,501,440; real estate mortgages 
able ($385,000 due in 1940), $852,500; erin A payable and accruals, 
$765 B42: Federal, State and munic. taxes peyable, $508 ,697; Groceise on 
leases, $22,155; surplus, $4,832,551; total, 234,785.—V. 147, p. 3459. 


Healey Petroleum Corp.— Earnings— 
Period End. June 30— 1940—3 Mos.—1939 1940—6 Mos.—1939 
= Netincome....------ $268, 291 $70,734 $672,157 $116.31 
y Earns. per share - - - - - $3.1 $0.83 $7 87 $1.36 
x After all charges. y On 85, por) common shares.—V. 150, p. 3662. 


Honolulu Rapid Transit Co., Ltd.—20C-Cent Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of 20 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable Sept. 30 to holders of record Sept. 23. This compares 
with 40 cents paid on June 29 last: 15 cents on March 30 last; 25 cents on 
Dec. 15, 1939: 30 cents on Sept. 30, 1939; 5 cents on June 30 and March 
31, 1939; a dividend of 40 cents paid Nov. 30, 1938, and one of 30 cents was 
paid on Oct. 31, 1938, this last being the first dividend paid since March 
31, 1938, when 10 cents per share was distributed —V. 151, p. 1433. 


Howell Electric Motors Co.— Larnings— 





12 gag Ended Dec. 31— 1939 1938 
in cen edhe nnn ebm mee $1, 170,893 $907 ,908 
Cost of sales - a as 807 ,052 677 ,048 
Selling gene ral & administrative expenses - adh la 251, 316 223 C31 

eo Bie 8. | eae $1 12, 525 bones 27) 
Taxes (property, francnise, social security, &c.)_ 20 428 17,611 
Provision for Gepreciatio® . . . ~....6.-0206------ 3%. pa 22,183 
Other deductions less other income__----....---~- 13,913 
DEE CE BEE iho Bo dceddnuccntcscecsenve 10: 302 wtetee 

St nt Ltt net* athbebidbnetonrennen $49,792 1loss$55,878 


Condensed Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets—Cash on hand and in banks, $15,031; Notes and accounts receiv- 
able—trade (less reserve for doubtful accounts of $10.000, $153,238; in- 
ventories, $235,173; due from closed banks and sundry receivables, $208; 
advances to officers, employees and distributors, $2,187; cash surrender 
value of life insurance, $1,161; investments in other companies, $302; land, 
buildings, machinery and equipment—at cost (less: reserve for deprecia- 
tion of $249,137), $158,722; patents—at cost (less amortization), $3,898: 
motor designs and motor development pene, $57 ,079; prepaid expenses 
and deferred charges, $3 ,999, total, $630,99 

Liabilities—Accounts payable—trade, $67. 082; taxes, payrolls and other 
accrued items, $19,949; Federal income and capital stock taxes, $10,952: 
balance due trustee, Feb. 15, 1940, for retirement of bonds based on 1939 
income, $5,000; funded debt, $115,002; reserve for contingencies, $5,000; 
common stock (par $1), $1! 50.736; capital surplus, $192,953; earned sur- 
Plus, $64,324: total, $630,999.—V. 146, p.442. 


Howe Scale Co. —Farnings — 





Years Ended Dec. 31— 1939 1938 
I eee pS eee ee Pees $1,680,887 $1,572,955 
Returns and allowances... ..........-..-....---. 33 ,833 43 ,005 

ic EN a a elke wr altel $1,647,054 $1,529,950 
EE I i a on an a init "977.282 927 626 
Selling, f=. F-_ER and general expenses____.. 547, 4 











se 0 othe an nena abeee bs wmatie $122,177 $68,315 
RR RR LL TIS SOREN ST cl OE 21,788 27 566 
ee on csmenw dodhiinediiedl $143 ,965 $95,881 
le ee is ec aneernl eames 11,379 12,718 
Federal incomes Anis thins. dias nies te wise dibs ein, ge sede 18,448 9,766 
I Sd  nctme veseanseuane vers 1,723 
oe ee... oc dé cnpesabingekerbh ees $112,415 $73,388 
Dividends paid—On 5% cum. red. pref. stock. ___ 26,485 26,485 
On non-cum. redeemable 2d pref. stock. ______. ,073 3.096 
I I aD tna od oi chs nce ame cnn dial tke 33,478 16.739 


Note—Depreciation charges for 1939 and 1938 included above, amounted 
to $28,272 and $26, ey respectively, computed on reduced value of plant 
as of Jan. 1, 1933, plus subsequent additions. 

Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash in banks and on hand, $235,767; accounts receivable, 
customers (less reserve for doubtful accounts of $8,141), $249,052; other 
accounts, Pi) a aeteenens notes receivable (less reserve for doubtful 
items of of $4.84 5,786; inventories, $636,652; capital assets, $538,966; 
goodwi will, $1; deterred charges, $65,919; debenture notes sinking fund. 

142; otal ii" 773,459 


Liahilities—Accounts payable, $48,415; Federal, State and local taxes, 

$37,724; 7 ll, commissions, int. and rent, $52, 372; 4% debenture notes, 
amount eemable on April 15, 1940, 4% % debenture notes, 
$134,500: 3% cumulative redeemable preferred stock ( (Der $100), $529,700; 
non-cumulative redeemable 2d preferred stock (5,121 no par shares) . 
$76,815; common stock (16,728 no par shares), $83 ,695; (mm $387 980: 
capital surplus, $401,758; total, $1,773,459. nl 151, Pp 


(Harvey) Hubbell, Inc. —Zarnings — 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31 1939 


es Cones SINE Lo Lo oo cock Sdawnccndcse ts ... $956,656 
be Ee ee ee cee ee ed = 23 825 
aN aac Raita, lat ni we balig dell es pts ih tims in tmibaetiencd to tl $980, 480 

Rs i i ae a eS 22,594 
General operatin ng and administrative expenses___________- ike 471,635 
Provision for Federal income and excess profits taxes_______ _- 96,174 
I a aca: At A a a a a ee wean $390,078 
Se NE, EPO. Ed BEd hn oo kab oben sése a naned 466 317 
SAME ie eine ease eee Aida eke Ob eee aA ae ale ses $856 395 

Cash “dividends ee OR pone Ss ner eae ee 184, 


Pe ee, SOOO, Bhs ee bool. coo ndabnodwdawence $672.395 
Earnings per share on 160,000 shares capital stock__._________ $2.43 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets—Cash in banks and on hand Cotesas = time deposits of $30,968) , 
$465,823; United States Savings Bonds, pS tion value, $15,200: 
Notes and accounts receivable (less reserves of $18, eR a doubtful accounts 


and discounts), $266,783; inventories of finished work in process, 
Taw materials and supplies, at cost or Te whichever —-—™ lower. 18,578: 
eous investments and advances, less reserve, $19.171: fixed assets 


cost (less reserve for depreciation 4 $1,113,005), $356,606: tents, 
1.477 A77; —e insurance and other deferred expenses, $4, ; total, 


, ( oe Payable, $119,941; local taxes, salaries, and 
other accrued liabilities, .935; Provision for Federal income ond tunes 
ts taxes, $97,728; common stock (par $5), $800,000; capital surplus, 
1m. si ag ned surplus, from Jan. 1, 1933, $672,395; total $1,847,702. 


Eludeon Motor Car Co. Co.—Sales— 
ontinuing the pace set early i tember, retail sal 
of Hudson cars for the — w {- 5 ie 


new Sooke a ~ Sept. were the best 
any similar period « since 1929. hg: General Sales M 
of the companys announced on Oct. . Pratt total sales for 
the period of 8,294 cars, representing in , United tes alone a gain of 
£°% above the same o four weeks a year “Although the 1941 season 
has y 4a gg | Oy the ope Jopening of the New York and Detroit 
automobile shows this w Pratt said shipments of new Hudson 


models ~y 5. By ya one-third of the total 1940 vol 
Mr. Pratt also disclosed that 330 new dealers had been added to the rolls 
of the company since the introduction of the 1941 models.—V. 151, p. 1898. 





Oct. 12, 1940 


Hunt Brothers Packing Co. of Del. —Earnings— 
Income Account Year Ended Feb. 29, 1940 





Sales, less discounts and allowances. ------------ ...----- $4,653,551 
ee eee a el oe bs le with pts Aves oe ed 4,091,949 
Gross profit - -_- SS arshigre th aide =o dk oan $561,603 
Brokerage, cash discounts and claims- icerases 161,924 
Financial, administrative and general selling expense______ _ _- 343 ,828 
Miscellaneous charges and income (net) - - - - - Sea we 3871 
Provision for income taxes__- -- -- ow skilias ip te eEME ISD Se 10,922 
$42,057 


BOG MOON. on nd nw wo eck cw nc en sc nscweeseooeseseen-cdo 
Balance Sheet Feb. 29, 1940 

Assets—Cash in banks and on hand, $113,499: notes and accounts re- 
ceivable (deduct reserve for bad debts of $7,500). $193,194; inventories, 
$1,108,974: prepaid expenses, 348,248; notes receivable, deferred, $11 625; 
sundry investments, £817, fixed assets (deduct reserve for depreciation and 
obsolescence, %1,799,034), $1,944,251; total, $3,420,608. 

Liabilities—Notes payable banks (secured by canned goods), $370,000; 
notes payable (others), $78,196; mortgage note payable (payment due 
March 3 1940), %100,000: accounts payable (trade), $43,208; accrued 
payrolls, ‘taxes and expenses, $63.339: mortgage note payable (deduct 
payment due March 31, 1940, $100 000) , $391,228; 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $10), $891, 650: common stock (par $10), $1,505,650; yy 
ome. se 900: deficit from July 31, 1936, $390, 563; total, $3,420.60 

. 146, p. 41 


Hutchins Investing Corp.— Accumulated Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of $1 per share on account of accumu- 
lations on the $7 cumulative pref. stock, no par value, payable Oct. 15 to 
holders of record Oct. 7. Like amount was paid on July 15, April 15 and 
Jan. 15, last; 65 cents paid on Dec. 22, 1939 and dividends of $I per share 
paid on Oct. 14 last and in preceding quarters. —V.151, p. 246 


Hygrade Sylvania Corp.—Earnings— 
Earnings for 8 Months Ended Aug. 31, 1940 


pO eae giD See aera $548,716 
PE GES, nn is be dh dead Me ddbeaReebanaccondubhs ,684 
NR i ocd ain tind ee, pines iaemae aah $458 .032 


As the first step in a ped ened. of its capital, the corporation recently 
filed a registration statement with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
covering 85,000 shares of a new issue of 414% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $40). Upon completion of oe roeuee financing the present $6.50 
convertible preferred, of which 20, shares are outstanding, would be 
retired.—V. 151, p. 2047. 


Idaho Power Co.—Larnings— 














Period End. Aug.31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—12 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenues. -- _ - $582 ,066 $656. 702 $6,307,941 $5,988,745 
Operating expenses - - - - - 162,802 161,776 1,921,188 1,827,552 
pp NS eee 144000 135,000 1,587,043 1, 46 
Prop. retire. res. approp. 43 ,600 41,700 516,500 458, 

Net oper. revenues... $231,664 $220,226 $2,283,210 $2,418,326 
Other income (net) - - _ -- 331 314 4,415 14,510 

Gross income. ._- ~~ -- $231,995 $220,540 $2,287,625 $2,432,836 
Int. on mtge. bonds - _ - - 56,250 56,250 675,000 675,000 
Other int. & deductions _ 9,305 20,662 96,287 136,379 
Int. chgd. to construct'n oe SS Sar Cet 0 * “eho 

Net income______ ~~ $166,652 $143,628 $1,519,075 $1,621,457 
Divs. applic. to pref. stocks for the period _ -- - ~~ - 414,342 414,342 

A ei ate oda badinies $1,104,733 $1,207,115 


—V. 151, p. 1145. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. —Earnings— 











Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenues____-_ $7,993,329 $7,571,231 $64,091,075 $60,438,213 
Uncollectible oper. rev_- 22,710 23 ,669 181.014 192,983 

Operating revenues__._ $7,970,619 $7,547,562 $63,910,061 $60,245,230 
Operating expenses. __ _ - 5,404,071 5,180,980 42,972,991 40,716,668 

Net oper. revenues__. $2,566,548 $2,366,582 $20,937 070 $19,528 562 
Operating taxes________ 1,331,233 1,246,154 10,768,528 9,914,997 

Net oper. income. .-_-__ $1,235, ais $1,120,428 $10,168,542 $9,613,565 
Net income. --_.-....... 1,089,316 981,392 9,083 ,432 8,461,612 


—V. 151, p. 1433. 


Illinois Central RR.—Asks $1,967,000 RFC Loan — 

The pony on Oct. 3 asked the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
approval of a $1,967 ,000 loan hye the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
S607 0 off and retire the $1,290,000 prior lien bonds due Nov. 1, 1940, and 

7 008 Deter lien bonds due May 1, 1941, of the Vicksburg Shreveport & 


Ry. 

* y this connection company applied for authority to issue $1,967,000 of 
4% collateral trust bonds, due Nov. 1, 1950, which would be taken by the 

RFC as collateral security for the loan. Additional collateral would consist 
of $3, pe v icksburg Shreveport & Pacific refunding and improve- 
men of 

The Illinois Central said if the loan is approved, steps will be taken to 
close the Vicksburg refunding and improvement mortgage. 

The Vicksburg Shreveport & P: ic at the same time filed application 
— the ICC for authority to assume obligation and liability with maps 

to $3,746,000 of refunding and improvement 5s. These bonds will be 

delivered to the Yazoo & My ny ig: Valley in satisfaction of advances 
— by the Yazoo road from June 2, 1926, to June 30, 1940, in the amount 

of $1,153,594, and for Se the maturing | prior lien and general mort- 
gage ‘bonds of the company 151, p 


Independent (Subway) System of N. Y. City—Zarnings 
Period End. May 31— _1940—Month—1939 1940—11 Mos.—1939 





Operating revenues -_____ $1,860,793 $1,861,205 $19,327,133 $17,956,532 
Operating expenses -_ _ _ _ . 1/332.492 1.291 986 14,470,566 13,597,859 

Income from ry.oper. $528,301 seep. 219 $4, Sts. 567 $4,358,673 
Non-operating income__ 1,161 13,570 14,068 





= of revs. over 
~~ so- $529,462 $570,471 $4,870,137 $4,372,741 











“eS 51, 
Indiana Associated Telephone Corp. —Earnings— 
Period End. Aug. 31— 1940— Month— 1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
ting revenues_____ $145,708 $136,226 $1,158, ose $1,068,405 
Uncollectible oper. rev_ 142 133 1,1 1,039 
Operating revenues... $145,566 $136,093 $1,157,838 $1,067,366 
Operating expenses_____ 83,012 72,471 625,069 551,589 
Net oper. revenues ___ $62,554 $63 ,622 $532,769 $515,777 
Rent for lease of operat- 
ing property. ___. 50 50 778 437 
Operating taxes__._____ 25,297 20,526 170,962 161,159 
Net operating income_ $37 .207 $43 .046 $361,029 $354,181 
Net income. ._.__..___ 26,015 30,612 267 600 256 583 


—V. 151, p. 1145 


Iowa Electric Light & Power Co.— Accumulate] Divs.— 
The directors have declared dividends on account of accumulations of 
8744 cents per share on the 7% cum. pref. stock, series A; 81% cents per 
share on the 644% cum. pref. stock, soe and 75 cents share on 
Oct. a] fo holders of reosrd Sept 30," Stine Gicelburions were Dade is 
30. tions were made 
each of the 21 preceding quarters.—V. ar “i 





~~ Tes ot 


aoe 
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Indiana Harbor Belt RR.—Earnings— 


Period End. Aug.31— _1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos .—1939 
Railway oper. revenues_ ot ee tee $943.754 $7,737,061 $7,047,457 























Railway oper. expenses_ 635,1 50,908 5,276,334 4,497,505 
Net rev. fromry.oper. $371,771 $392,846 $2,460,727 $2,549,952 
Railway tax accruals___ ,O87 85,111 675,095 636 .676 
Equip. & jt. facil. rents_ 123,913 94,199 844,921 676,082 
Net ry. oper.income. $148,771 $213 536 $940,711 $1,237,194 
Other income -_____-_._- 2,272 2,367 19,876 17 ,678 
Total income ---_-_-_-_-- $151,043 $215,903 $960,587 $1,254,872 
Misc. deducts. from inc. 3.451 8,903 26,329 42,096 
Total fixed charges_-_-_-_- 49,816 36,803 309,638 294 996 

Net inc. after fixed 

pe $97 .776 $170.197 $624 620 $917,780 
—vV. 151, p. 1575. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. (& Subs.) —Zarnings — 

9 Mos. End. Sept.30— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Operating profit. ____-_- $3,373,767 $1,432,373 732,381 $744,924 
Other income. -_...-. ~~. 165,362 67 ,823 114,322 170,931 

Total income_-_-__.-_~_- $3,539,129 $1,500,196 $846,703 $915,855 
Depreciation-- _...._-- 854,089 428,255 430,015 488,750 
Experimental exp., &c_-_ 64,256 85,418 73,570 90,936 
as 2 aint ohn abe 239,625 239,625 a - © eeinde 
Federal income taxes - - - 485,223 108,000 45,991 70,200 
Sund. & other charges -_ _ 175,705 68,942 56,228 68,053 

pS eee $1,720,231 $569,956 $180.686 $197,916 
Shs. com. stk. (no par) _- 759,325 759,325 759 136 759,325 
Earnings per share__ -- - $2.26 $0.75 $0.24 $0.26 


For the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1940, indicated net profit was $671,873, 
equal to 88 cents a share, comparing with $515,189 or 68 cents a share in 
September quarter of previous year and $511,811 or 67 cents a share for 
quarter ended June 30, 1940.—-V. 151, p. 1145. 


Institutional Securities, Ltd.—Dividends — 

Directors have declared a dividend of 25 cents tr’ share on the Aviation 
Group Shares payable Nov. 15 to holders of record Oct. 31. 

Directors also declared a stock dividend of 244% on the Insurance Group 
Shares payable Nov. 1 to holders of record Sept. 30.—V. 151, p. 3361. 


Inter-Mountain Telephone Co.—Underwriters— 

Alex. Brown & Sons; Mason-Hagan, Inc.; R. 8. Dickson & Co., Inc., 
and Stern, Wampler & Co., Inc., are the underwriters named in a regis- 
tration statement filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
covering 17,340 shares of common stock—voting ($10 par). The offering 
does not represent new financing by the company.—V. 151, p. 1282. 


Insuranshares Certificates, Inc.— Earnings— 
Income Account for 9 Months Ended Sept. 30 











1940 1939 1938 1937 
Dividends earned - -.__-. $154,639 $149,262 $95,045 $134,386 
ee 23,160 20,594 16,613 19,668 
I. cnn, > tena ct. eae 161 1,432 
y Net profit...._...- $131,479 $128 ,668 $78,272 $113,286 
Previous oper. surplus__ 656 ,239 674,708 729,644 767 135 
Income debits - .-. -__-- x30 422 x36 ,465 6,891 Se 
Rs tats m deiscnecates 60 ,220 66,600 74,200 81,280 
Undistrib. oper. inc., 
See $697 ,076 $700,312 $726 825 $799,140 
Earnings per share -- --_- 22.05¢ 19.90c. 10.74c. 14.36c. 


x Portion of canceled treasury stock. y Exclusive of losses on sales of 
securities charged to capital surplus. 


Comparative Balance Sheet Sept. 30 








Assets— 1940 1939 Liabiltttes— 1940 1939 
iis tnondmmnes $45,571 $44,059 | Social security tax 
Investm’ ts (market ae See \saaeees 
ES 4,704,727 4,850,613} Due to brokers--.-. 4,257 $19,851 
x Commonstock.. 596,200 652 ,400 
Surplus paid in... 3,464,241 3,551,631 
Surplus earned... 697,076 700,312 
z Treasury stock... Dri1,489 Dr29,522 
Bea aca es eek $4,750,298 $4,894,672 , ree $4,750,298 $4,894,672 





x Represented a shares having a par value of $1. z Cost of 1,900 shares 
(5,800 in 1939).—V. 151, p. 703. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Non-Deposited Se- 
curity Holders May Be Paid in Full— 


Holders of non-deposited I. R. T.-Manhattan Ry. bonds and stocks 
giving reasons saisfactory to the City of New York for failure to turn in 
their securities prior to expiration last month of the final date for deposit 
may receive the full prices allocated to them in the unification plan under 
which the combined system properties passed from private to municipal 
control last June. 

This was indicated at a hearing in Federal Court Oct. 8 on a proposed 
order directing that machinery be now set up for paying off non-assenters 
at settlement fund prices, or at less than the full prices accorded to assenters 
under the plan. he petition ce ces ty oe the proposed order was filed 
by the I. R. T.-Manhattan contracting bond committees which furnished 
the municipality with title to the lines via the foreclosure route.—V. 151, 


Pp. 2047 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc. —Sales— 
Period End. Sept. 30— _1940—Month—1939 — 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
RR NE A PSE $1,987,828 $2,119,149 $15,243,901 $14,882,758 
—V. 151, p. 2048. 
Iowa Public Service Co. —Larnings — 
Earnings for 12 Months Ended Aug. 31, 1940 


Ce nn in icinnctewdecesodeimnn $e eeenmnceee $5,209,684 
Other income (incl. divs. from parent company of $17 ,034)_...-- 22,017 


rr rT ea ecnebantad pen esguestaheeee $5,231,701 
PE RE.,. dala oc adm cweccucdéoccbecdbaccbestocénaes 2,105,659 
NS tie od nein chee hout ds op hetepmudn ame heee 273, 
EE He 634 ,662 
i te ht dun wbenebusbhibinnenuebnet 565,050 
Voderal and State imoewne 6008... ccc ccc ccccccsconstscssse 133 ,343 

De CE. ce altcide~adbvdssvoducswenzcann coecstbbased $1,519,757 
Eeebetens GG TGt-SGT GONG. oon « hanwcndcccccccecccecesesssce 661,497 
ON ODE OES I 28,374 
Amortization of debt discount and expemse--.----...------------ 73,140 
Interest charged to construction. ...-..-..--.--.-.------------ Cr2,430 

TG SRO iciitin nit he Ped ARdeEOdS600O SD DOSeESecaesonseses $759,176 
—vV. 151, p. 704. 


Kennecott Copper Corp.—Employee Retirement Plan— 

A special stockholders meeting has been called for Nov. 6, to vote on 
adoption of an employee retirement plan. 

In summarizing the plan, E. T. Stannard, President, stated it provided 
that employees of Kennecott or wholly owned subsidiaries who are 35 
years of age or over, having completed one year of service, and are receiving 
salaries in excess of $3,000 per year are eligible to become mem . Em- 

loyees who receive $3,000 or less per year are not included in the plan 
bu vered under Federal Security Act or by similar legislation. 

It is estimated that employees annual contribution to retirement plan 
will total about $120,000 and the corporation about $420,000 per year at 
the start with an average o 000 annually for first 19 years, 


f about $400, 
and thereafter it is estimated to be about $180,000 annually—V. 151, p.1434. 
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Jamaica Public Service, Ltd. (& Subs.)—LZarnings— 


Period End. Aug. 31— 1940— Month—1939 1940—12 Mos.—1939 














ting revenues-- -__ $95,710 $84,007 $1,053,369 $988,149 
oO  .tWacdsiwces 41,738 35,539 464,866 423,115 

aintenance_-___.-... 8,421 6,965 97,862 88,842 
Wee Gas dab eo cadian 9,344 4,853 89,352 ,500 

a Utility oper. income $36,208 $36,649 $401,288 $408 691 
Other income (net) - ~~~ Dr405 Dr403 3,880 Dr2,869 

a Gross income__-____ $35,802 $36,246 $405,168 $405,822 
Retirement res. accruals 7,500 7,500 90,000 90,000 

Gross income___-_._.- $28,302 $28,746 $315,168 $315,822 
Int. on debenture stock— 

(RA Rs eee 7,143 7,270 86,250 87,435 
Amort. of dt. disc. & exp. 762 776 9,243 36 
Other income charges. - - 793 368 12,263 3,990 

Net income... - $19,604 $20,332 $207,413 $215,032 
Dividends declared: 

J.P. 8. Co., Ltd.—Preference shares-_ ----.-.-.- 29,498 30,945 
ULL, eee eee 21,992 21,992 
PeGeanse ©) GAPGR. 60s. ae cdcccdwiscecss Shee - |S eokie 

J. P. 8. Ltd.—Common shares. -.-.....---.--. 90,900 84,375 


a Before retirement reserve accruals. 
Note—The operating companies’ figures included in this report have been 
converted from £ sterling at the rate of $4.86 2-3 to the £.—V. 151, p. 1725. 


Kahler Corp. —$3 Dividend— 

Company paid a dividend of $3 per share on its common stock on Sept. 30 
to holders of record Sept. 24. Dividend of $3.50 was paid on June 29, last. 
—V. 123, p. 2910. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. —Harnings— 
Period End. Aug. 31— 1 pion Ie 1940—12 Mos.—1939 


Operating revenues -- - -- 315 $545,986 $6,470,084 $6,272,519 
Operating expenses - - - - - 212,812 225,820 2,597,525 2,547,735 
Direct tazes.........-.. 64,166 78,417 781,234 892,271 
Property retirement re- 

serve apyecer pete = 55,000 55,000 660,000 660,000 
Amort. of I't’d’-term inv 391 457 4,820 5,904 





Net oper. revenues... $234,946 $186,292 $2,426,505 $2,166,609 
Other income (net)... _- 43 201 4,841 8,578 











Gross income__-_-_ ~~ ~~ $234,989 $186,493 $2,431,346 $2,175,187 
Int. on mortgage bonds -_ 45,000 60,000 718,500 720,000 
Int. on debenture bonds _ 15,000 15,000 180,000 180,000 
Other int. & deductions _ 19,397 9,393 162,905 111,852 
Int. charged to cons - - _- ae << Jsteedee Cr728 Cr6,229 

Net income... ...-.-.- $155,688 $102,100 $1,370,669 $1,169,564 
Dividends applicable to pref. stocks for the period — 520,784 520,784 

co peetNdtateauvbheghunddlkinathn awa $849,885 $648,780 


Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co.—New Chairman— 

Ralph L. Dickey was made President and George J. Whelan, former 
President, was made Chairman of the Board of this company at a meeting 
of directors held on Oct. 1.—V. 149, p. 2516. 


Key West Electric Co.—Earnings— 


Period End. Aug. 31— 1940— Month—1939 1940—-12 Mos.—1939 
$18,768 $14,960 




















Operating revenues- - -- - ‘ $215,522 $193 379 
inn cinnimingne 6,02 4,471 69,208 56,767 
Maintenance. -...-..-- 1,276 1,394 19,379 14,777 
Depreciation. ......--- 2,970 2,044 32,256 22,860 
RE : Snatetessnartn inte 3,060 2,537 31,580 32,618 

Net oper. revenues. - - $5,437 $4,514 $63,100 $66 357 
Other income (net) - - -- - 14 2 2,189 Dr4,036 

NE onccundonees $5,451 $4,534 $65,289 $62,321 
Int. & amortization- - ~~ 1, 1,797 23 379 23,090 

pO PR eee $3,501 $2,738 $41,910 $39,231 
Preferred dividend requirements--...........-.-. 24,374 24,374 

DD 6 inpndthotaasevabsnediges corocsewe $17,536 $14,857 
—V. 151, p. 2048. 

Kirsch Co.—Larnings— 

Earnings for Year Ended June 30, 1940 

I os inicio: os Gr tiitathcts ectaioes, ect teats inlet acaba ty Meth ees $4,158,295 
Ce aT rane atas aadedsianaowanhasb pies dkieotmonne 2,505,651 

es BINS GROG a a da ik id bs cnc chccetbédickicve $1,652,643 
Selling, general and administrative expense_..._... ._.... __ 1,068,785 

Net profit on sales_....._._._-. Re Ie Meee ee 
TR CEE. Ci din dedcdsdsiccndpkbcddheddeie duke 23,7 


Totalincome_ _. 
rati a ere 


$607 ,614 
78,56 








Non-o 78,2 
Provision for Federal taxes on income. --.-.........----. 2. -- 102,789 

ee ne Ce 8. 8 a kh eee ih aimee $426,259 
Divicemde Gm PreGerred GtOGE - «onc cece cw cccccccccccccens 55,594 
See Gee OG ks nas nn nncsdcnsonemechanhan 22,592 
PP Ge He OP is op ccna ctinnwntsbnuns cimanh 81,84 

Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 

Assets— Liabilities— 
Cash on hand and in banks... $175,886) Accounts payable....._.___ $135,017 
Accounts & notes receivable Accrued commissions, salaries 

ee ee ares 487 ,522 _ . Pree seen 58,802 
Sa ats 581,361] Accrued Federal, State and 
ee eae 3,188} local taxes.............. 134,081 
EE ee Cee 1 UNIS ons ecbenckivcosss 30,443 
x Property, plant & equip’t.- 613,012 | Pref. stk. (37,062 shares)_... 1,111,860 
Patents (less amortization) -- 11,588 | Claes A stk. (29,294 shares) _. 9,294 
Ei vcdanactendadésant 1 | Class B stk. (109,440 shares) . 109,440 
Organization expense - . ---_-- 18,226 | Earned surplus............ 315,864 
Deferred charges........... 30,199 

Win écnedhasteehsnwnne $1,924,802 et inimiséncgibededuiinn ws $1,924,802 


x After reserve for depreciation of $736,754.—V. 151, p .1576. 


(S. S.) Kresge Co.—Sales — 
Period End. Sept. 30— 1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
QE. cciettacansdunalne $11,621,484 $12,191,258 $104131,294 $101099,857 


Stores in operation on Sept. 30, last, totaled 741 of which 680 were 
American and 61 were Canadian. A year earlier stores in operaion totaled 
740 of which 651 were American and 59 were Canadian.—V. 151, p. 1577. 


(S. H.) Kress & Co.—Sales— 


Period End. Sept. 30— _1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
Saige nis ie $6,838,863 $6,596,293 $57,394,363 $55,837,079 
ee ’ Pp. ° 


Lane Bryant, Inc.—Sales— ° 


Period End. Sept. 30— __ 1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
ch eileh bo dtehei dn ts bam $1,161,355 $1,128,818 $10,090,224 $9,886,904 


Latrobe Electric Steel Co.—Jnitial Dividend— 
Company paid an initial dividend of 30 cents per share on its common 
stock, on Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 27.— V. 151, p. 1434. 
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Lehman Corp.—Quarterly Report—Value Advances to 
.20— 


An increase in net asset value 4 share to $29.20 as compared with 
$27.46 on June 30, 1940, is shown by the quarterly popert of of the ys 
tion as of Sept. 30, 1940. During the past quarter, Robert Lehman - 
dent, reveals in his report to the stockholders, the corporation purchased 
for retirement 3,800 shares of its own capital stock at an average price of 
approximately $18.93 per share, making a total of 9,600 shares reacquired 
since May 22, 1940. After deduction of these and other treasury shares, 
there were 2,071,980 shares outstanding in the hands of the public on 
Sept. 20, 1940. 

xamination of the corporation's portfolio as of the quarter’s end shows 
72.9% of gross assets, or $44, 582,417 invested in common stocks, based on 
market quotzdions. Next largest catgory was cash, receivables and United 
States Government obligations of $9,817,814, representing 16.1% of all 
assets. Preferred stoc ks accounted for 5 5% of the total, and bonds other 
than Governments for 5.1%. 

Total cost of the corporation's assets as of Sept. 30 last amounted to 
$67 ,153,683, as compared with values at that date of $61,113.525, resulting 
in a net unrealized depreciation of $6,040,158. This represented a reduc- 
tion of $3,848,640 from the comparable figure of $9,388,798 as of June 30, 
1940. Securities traded in on the New York Stock Exchange or the New 
York Curb Exchange composed 75.17% of the gross assets of the corpora- 
tion, with United States Government obligations 9.42% , securities traded 
n over the counter 7.45%, and cash and receivabies 6.65%. Assets valued 
at fair value in the opinion of the directors amounted to 1.04% of the total. 


Earnings for 3 Months Ended Sept. 30 














1940 1939 1938 1937 
Int. earned—On U. 8. 
Government securities $35,763 $55,517 $36 562 $6 384 
On other bonds, loans, 
advs. & bank bals ©44,006 c45,898 44,528 63,051 
Cash divs. (excl. am’'ts 
attrib. to corp’s stk. 
owned during period) - 532,788 381,020 359,896 649,010 
Taxable divs. in secur - - - EINE shits sett SRE ees Saal Seiki eae 
| $616,407 $482,435 $440,986 $718,445 
Prov. for franch. & cap. 
eine. >) senee  . weabac - eshewe 38,728 
Registration, transf. cus- 
tody of secs., legal & 
auditing expenses - re 10,208 12,570 14,184 17 ,867 
Other oper. expenses - - . 101,177 100 ,965 105,427 108,809 
Balance of income... $505,022 $368 ,900 $321,375 $553 ,041 
Net realized loss on in- 
vest. (computed on 
the basis of av'ge cost) 353 ,669 961,389 241,646 b2,251,386 
Recovery on real estate 
loans written off in 
prior year.......-...- 21,314 21,540 24,420 8,328 
— eer . $172,667 «$570,949 $104,149 $2,812,755 
Prov. for Fed. and State 
income taxes-_-—--_-.-~- 27 ,322 32,359 29,259 335,000 
Prov. for compensation - 
accrued under manage- 
i ON a. ot, | ae ie sees 176,070 
Bal. prof.fortheper'd $145,345 a$603,308 $74,890 $2,301,686 


a Loss. b Profit. c On other bonds only 

Notes (1) The net unrealized depreciation of the corporation's assets on 
Sept. 30, 1940, based on market quotations; or, in the absence of market 
quotations, on fair value in the opinion of the directors, was approximately 

040,158. The net unrealized depreciation on June 30, 1940 computed 
on the same basis, was approximately $9,888,798. (2) Under the terms of 
the management agreement no lia ility for proneqemese compensation 
accrued for the three months ended Sept. 30, 1940. (3) Taxable dividends 
paid in securities have been taken into income, the basis being the market 
value of such securities on the ex-dividend dates. 


Statement af —s 3 "7 Ended — 30 
Capital Surplus— 1939 1938 937 
Balance June 30_-----.- $83, 673. °396 $83 ,673 396 $83,673 aes $81, 730. 884 
Excess of proceeds 25) 
Balance, Sept. 30- - - - $83,673,396 ,396 b$83673 396 b$83673 ,396 b$82282,140 
Profit & ‘Loss Accoun 
Balance, loss, June 30. 18,680,152 17,847,279 17,327,536 15,112,203 
Prof. for the’3 mos. end 
Sept. 30 (per state- 
ment above) ....-.-.-.-. 








145,345 1088603 ,308 74,890 2,301,686 


$18,534,807 $18,450,587 $17,252,646 $12,810,517 
Dividends declared... 414,416 416,316 416,316 1,040,790 


Bal. loss, Sept. 30_..a$18,949,223 $18,866,903 $17,668,962 $13,851,307 

x Over $1,66 2-3 per share (the value assigned to capital stock) with 
respect to 16, pa shares of iously unissued shares delivered under the 
managemen ent. a The balance (debit) at Sept. oo. 1940 » made up 
as follows: 7) vidends WRT 90.187, = corporation date of ~ go 3 
tion to Sept. 30 tk oe accumulated income and 
and loss (profit) f tion to Sept. 30, 1940, $10,24 "004, 
balance (as above) | an de 949. OOS. Or which $87, 10 is applicable to 5,304 
shares of treasury stock). 








Comparative Balance Sheet Sept. 30 


1940 1939 1940 1939 
Assets— $ s Liabilittes— s $ 
x Securities owned56 288,882 59,522,104] y Capital stock... 1,826,992 1,999,174 
Ce chslns sonane 3,746,129 1,876,773] Dividend payable. 414,416 416,316 
x U.8. Govt. secur 5,782,477 4,617,485| Payable for secur. 
x Invest.inrealest 975,688 975.688 purchased -_--- 82,449 73,026 


105,653 62,599 











Mise. investments Gee ..eadeaxe Capital surplus _ _ 83,673,396 83,673,396 
Rec. forsecur.sold -—...-. 108,532 | Profit & loss def’'d18,949,223 18,866,903 
Divs. rec. and int. 

accruied........ 317,623 257 ,025 

EE eee 67,153,683 67,357,608! Total_....__-- 67,153,683 67,357,608 


x At cost. y Represented by 2,086,884 no par shares excluding 14,904 
{ome = 163s} tse held in treasury, at cost, of $259,892 ($8 710 in 


Lerner Stores Corp. —Sales— 


Period End, Sept.30— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
les $3,121,345 $3,134,298 $26,256,237 $25,090,172 


—V. 151, p. 1434. 


Lone Star Gas Corp.—30-Cent Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of 30 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable Dec. 21 to holders of record Nov. 22. This compares with 
pT EO ‘April 20, 1939, and on Dec. 22, 

on Au an 
Aug. 20 and April 20, 1938. ve 151, p. . —Seee 


Louisville & Nashville RR. ae Exchange Urged— 
-erean Stanley & Co., Inc. in a letter to bondholders dated Oct. 4 state: 
advised by the Louisville & Nashville RR. that as of the close of 
mm I Sept. 28, 1040, holders of $24. 114,000 (80. 38%) of the temporary 
10-year colla lateral trust'334% bonds due 1950 and holders of $ $27,803,000 
sefied their Bonds i exchange for definitive, sxtceaed waite masters 
nm xchange for tive exte u 
aa of 4 equal principal amount having the same maturity date (as 
ng the same pase of interest as bw) ritK tT trust oe 


ov f= such exchange. Holders of $5,886,000 ~) tem 
0- collateral trust 344% bonds due wy? and holders 2%) 33 197,000 
(7.32%) tem fery £0-yeer collateral trust 4% bonds due 1960 keve’ aes 
a temporary bonds for exchange 
yt 4. to oil our attention to the a that the definitive extended 
Unified 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1950 and definitive extended 
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Oct. 12, 1940 


unified mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1960 are now listed and traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Louisville & Nashville RR. suggests that holders of the ry agin’ | 
collateral trust bonds without coupons make the exchange 4 that the 
ane definitive extended unified mortgage bonds with Jan. 1, 1941 and sub- 

uent coupons attached. 
he Louisville & Nashville RR. advises that this exchange may be made 
without expense to the bondholder. 

Holders of collateral trust bonds wishing to make such exchange should 
present their bonds at the office of Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
70 Broadway. New York, N. Y., in order to receive extended unified mort- 
gage bonds with Jan. 1, 1941 ‘and subsequent coupons attached.—151, 


Pp. 2049 
McCrory Stores Corp.— Sales— 


Period End. Sept. 30— 1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
an aie $3,377,044 $3,354,013 $30,354,772 $28,485,832 
NN I a ae 2 aa SERCO A 202 200 


—V. 150, p. 2049. 


McGraw Electric Co.—Fztra Dividend— 

Directors have declared an extra dividend of 25 cents per share in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend of like amount on the common stock, 
both payable Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 17. Extra dividend of 75 
cents Was paid on Dec. 27, 1939 

Company states that in accordance with its usual practice a special 
meeting of the directors will be held early in December to consider the 
ae e 7. of a further extra dividend before the close of the year. 
—V.151,p 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd.—Fzira Dividend— 
Directors have declared an extra dividend of $1.11 per share in addition 
to a quarterly dividend of 55% cents per share on the common stock. 
The 55% cents quarterly distribution will be made on Dec. 2 to holders of 
record Nov. 1 and the $1.11 extra on Jan. 2, 1941 to holders of record 
. Previously regular quarterly dividends of 50 cents per share were 

Extra dividend of $1 was paid on Jan. 2, 1940.—V. 151, p. 991. 


McKeesport Tin Plate Corp.—New Director— 
Walter J. Curley, of Pittsburgh, has been elected a director of this corpo- 
ration, it was announced on Oct. 7.—V. 151, p. 1578. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc.—Trustee and Directors Agree 
on Claims— 

It is understood that 18 directors of the company have reached an 
agreement with William J. Wardall, trustee, in settlement of the claims of 
the company against them. The eement is subject to the approval 
of the Court, and Judge Alfred C. Coxe of the U. 8. District Court has 
issued an order calling upon all interested parties to show cause on Oct. 

5, why the agreement should not be approved. 

The agreement, it is stated, provides that 12 of the directors listed as 
operating directors, shall deliver to the trustee a total of, 7,000 shares of 
preference stock of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Six ‘'non- caper I 
directors shall deliver to the trustee 1,650 shares of the preference stoc 
and 900 common shares of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., and 75 shares of 
McKesson & Robbins, Ltd. 

The stock to be delivered will be canceled by the trustee. The ecpelatins 





directors with whom the agreement was made are J. L. Bedsole, Warren W 
Cc aurened. George V. Doerr, T. O. Duff, H. D. Faxon, B. B. Gilmer, 
Lanagan, Charles F. Michaels, William J. Murray Jr., the estate 
of Waiter F. Terry, A. H. Van Gorder, and Mc ney, Van Fleet. wae non- 
Horace t directors are Wilbur L. Cummings, J. . Cutler, W. . Gibson, 
orace B. owe Sidney J. Wenberg, and ‘nid G. Pectiogill 
. 151, 
Maik nina Mfg. Co. —Earnings — 
Earnings for the 12 Months Ended June 30 1940 
a A en ll ee es aren apes waite alind mm wae $283 647 
ES tka h ss cn dntdieibedernetSemibonnindasesiok a 8,259 
ee bl aed he hee amin Adi ea eee edie _..--$291,906 
OE EEE IE SI IT FO 180,717 
oo aa ent 0s ons hie thd Aces ero oe eon net 31,64 
ns ae ae 17,975 
SEE Ge Ds hid 6 odd dbs Seep edeeNeteovwe eden 1,471 
PG bined naddencadordimsksadtenasdneatinbbisbaesabauabias 87 
SR i diccéene Sbnbdisbneep 6d baesedameanadeccundusuben $59,222 
Earnings per share on common stock... ...........--.-.0--2---- $0.46 


Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 

Assets—Cash, $76,426; notes and accounts receivable, $139,177; in- 
ventories, $291,925; cooeury preferred stock (444 shares), $36,408; stocks 
in other companies, plant and oo gre douse 100; patents (less 
omectinns.on) $6,667; aideall insurance and . $8,217: total, 

Liabilities—Accounts payable, trade $15,105; accrued wages expenses, 
and taxes: $58,695; accrued bond interest, $930; defer ed” taxes under 
abatement Acts; 360.8 Af Ar ee non-interest notes, 183 520; 1st mtge. 
bonds, $6,000; ; preferred stock, ; common 
stock, $127,429 ‘carps. $411,656; ‘teal, $1,486,421 _? 141, p. 1443. 


McLellan Stores Co. —Sales— 


Period End. Sept. 30— 1940—Month—1939  1940—8 Mos.—1939 
the i PE I aR $1 788. 529 $1,884,407 $13,994,507 $13,606,454 
—V. 151, p. 2049. 

Majestic Radio & Television Corp.—Listing and 
Registration— 

The capital stock, par $1, has been pomeres from listing and registration 
by the New York Curb Exchange. —V. 151, p. 991. 


Malden Electric Si Shtiend — 
Directors have declared a dividend of $1.20 per share on Se common 
stock, payable Oct. 11 to holders of record Oct. 7.—V. 150, p. 4131. 


Melville Shoe Corp.— Sales— 
Corporation on Oct. 9 reported sales of $3,924,918 for the month of 
September, as compared with sales of $4 ,233 ,287 for the same month in 1939, 


or a decrease of 7.28%. Sales for the nine months’ iod were $28,477,414, 
as against sales for the nine months last year of $27,019,958, or an increase 
of 5.39% .—V. 151, p. 1727. 


Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co.— Securities 
Offered—Smith, Burris & Co., Chieago and New York, and 
a nation-wide group of investment houses made public offering 
Oct. 10 of a new issue of $1,500,000 10-year 414% debentures 
of this company, priced at 101 and accrued interest. The 
debentures carry warrants entitling holders to purchase 
shares of Domestic Finance Corp. common stock, which is 
all owned by the Merchants & anufacturers Securities Co. 


The pur of the issue is to provide $1,000,000 additional capital for 
Domestic Finance Corp. Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co. will 
purchase an additional 100,000 shares of common stock of Domestic Finance 
Sere. at $10 share. In ‘addition, a bank loan of $450,000 will be retired. 
Domestic Fi inance Corp. operates cannes in the small loan field and 
33 offices in nine States. In th 4 —+y.F- ended a Sh 1940, 
Domestic Finance C aggregated $17,872,- 
403, 08. repecoenting a gain of more than 10 mailiion dollars in the past four 
a For the four months ended July 31, 1940, total volume was $8,- 


46.909. 
Loans outstanding at March 31, 1940 were $9,214,127, an increase of 
140% pay FF preceding year, which, in turn, showed a gain of 77% over 
the year 

For the fiscal year ended March 31 this hy net earnings of Domestic 
Finance were equal to $1.99 per share on 210,000 shares of common. Based 
on the first four months’ , the common is now ea at the rate 
of slightly more than $2 per share annually on the basis of 310, shares to 


has 
volume of business done b 


be outstanding on completion of the financing. The Domestic common 
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stock is expected to be put on a quarterly dividend basis. In the past fiscal 
year $1.65 per share wa: paid. f P 


Debentures—Dated Sept. 1, 1940 due Sept. 1, 1950. City National Bank 
& Trust Co., yp Interest payable M-S, at office of trustee. 
Coupon $1,000 and denoms., ble as to principal only. 
erchants will, on or before the first day of the fifth calendar month 
next following the close of each fiscal year (commencing with the fiscal “meng 
ending in the calendar year 1941), while any debentures remain outstanding 
Pay to the trustee as a sinking fund a sum equal to 30% of the ‘“‘sinking fund 
earnings’’ of the company; provided, however, that it shall not be required 
to make any such annual sinking fund payment in an amount in excess of 
$112,500. Moneys in the sinking fund shall, on or before the expiration of 
seven months after the last date specified for the deposit thereof in the case 
of annual sinking fund payments, and on or before the expiration of seven 
months after the date of deposit thereof in the case of other eye 
to the sinking fund, if and when the company so directs, be applied to the 
purchase, on tenders or in the open market, of debentures at prices not ex- 
ceeding the then applicable redemption price. Any balance remaining in the 
sinking fund after the expiration of said seven month period in each case 

if in excess of $5,000) shall be applied to the redemption of debentures. 

ebentures may be presented to the trustee for cancellation and credit 
ee any amount payable into the sinking fund in an amount equal to 
the cost of said debentures to the company, not in any event exceeding the 
redemption price. 

All or any of the debentures may be redeemed on any date prior to 
maturity by paying the principal thereof and the interest accrued thereon 
plus a premium equal to the following percentage of the principal, to wit: 
if red. date occurs on or prior to Sept. 1, 1942, 3%; if red. date occurs there- 
after but on or prior to Sept. 1, 1945, 2%: if red. date occurs thereafter but 
on or prior to Sept. 1, 1948, 1%; and if red. date occurs thereafter, no 
Premiums shall be payable. If less than all debentures are to be redeemed, 
the debentures to be redeemed shall be selected by the trustee by lot. 


Stock Purchase Warrants—The stock purchase warrants entitle the bearers 
thereof to purchase from Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co. a total 
of 30,000 shares of common stock of Domestic Finance Corp. at the following 
ree within the following periods: $10 per share, if purchased on or prior to 

arch 1, 1942; $13.50 per share, if purchased thereafter but on or prior to 
March 1, 1943; $16 per share, if purchased thereafter but on or prior to 
March 1, 1944; $20 per share if purchased thereafter but on or prior to 
Sept. 1, 1945. No underwriting discounts or commissions will be paid with 
respect to any such shares of common stock purchased under the warrants. 
So eng a6 any of the debentures are outstandnig, all moneys received from 
such shares purchased under the warrants shall be deposited with the 
trustee under the indenture under which the debentures are to be issued, as 
additional sinking fund payments to be used, held and applied by said trustee 
in the same manner as other sinking fund moneys. The warrants shall be 
wholly void on and after September 2, 1945. 


Purpose—The net proceeds from the sale of the first $450 ,000 of debentures 
together with such funds of Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co. 
as may be required will be used to retire $450,000 bank loan with City 
National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago ($304,050 of the proceeds of said loan 
having been used to retire a previous bank loan made Feb. 6, 1939 with 
City National Bank & Trust Co. and the balance of such proceeds ($145,- 
— been loaned to Domestic Finance Corp. to augment its working 
capital). 

The net proceeds from the sale of the remaining $1,050,000 of debentures, 
estimated to be $1,002,750, will be used, to the extent such proceeds 
suffice, to purchase not to exceed 100,000 authorized but unissued shares of 
common stock of Domestic Finance Corp. at $10 per share, and the balance, 
if any, of such proceeds will be used by Merchants & Manufacturers Securi- 
ties Co. for any proper corporate purpose. The additional capital thus 
afforded Domestic Finance ep. will provide a capital base for incr 
bank credit and should enable Domestic Finance Corp. and its subsidiaries 
ed expense their operations as may be required in the proper conduct of the 

usiness . 

The net proceeds from the sale of common stock of Domestic Finance 
Corp., upon the exercise of any of the stock purchase warrants, will be 
deposited with the trustee under the indenture under which the debentures 
are to be issued, as additional sinking fund payments to be used, held and 
applied by the trustee in the same manner as other sinking fund moneys. 


History & Business—Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co. was 
incorp. in Del. on March 3, 1919. Domestic Finance Corp. is also a Dela- 
ware corporation, incorp. April 11, 1930 

Merchants owns all of the common stock of Domestic Finance Corp. 
which is engaged, through its operating subsidiaries. exclusively in making 
small loans pursuant to the so-called ‘‘small loan laws’’ or similar legis- 
lation of the States in which such subsidiaries operate. Until about May, 
1932, Merchants was also engaged in the business of purchasing accounts, 
notes, acceptances, drafts, and installment and motor lien obligations. 

Domestic Finance Corp., through its subsidiaries, operates 33 loan offices 
in pine States. Each loan office has a separate license issued pursuant to the 
so-called *‘small loan laws’’ or similar legislation of the State in which the 
office is located. 

Loans may be made only by those licensed under the so-called ‘‘small 
loan laws’’ or similar legislation, and the licensees are required to file an- 
nually sworn statements disclosing their financial condition and containing 
other pertinent information. In addition, the supervising authorities of the 
various States periodically examine the records, reports, advertising and 

eneral conduct of the licensees, in connection with the enforcement of the 
tate’s statutes and regulations. 


Capitalization as of July 31, 1940 
Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co— Authorized Outstandin 


eT 2 ph cowr lay ee here 50.000 «$450, 
10-year 444 % debs. due Sept. 1, 1950-_...__-_-- $1,500,000 b 
$2 participating preferred stock (no par)______- 75,000 shs. 34,154 shs. 


Class A common stock (»1 par)_._..__.._.---. 500,000 shs. ¢356,060 shs. 
Class B common stock ($1 par)__________-.--- 3,200 shs. 3,200 shs. 

a This note will be discharged at a premium of 14% of the principal 
amount thereof, from a rtion of the net proceeds to be realized from the 
—_ of the debentures. Now being offered. c Exclusive of shares held in 
the treasury. 


Domestic Finance Corp .— 


ee ee es i cadet deawemesnbuee ,000 .000 a 
$2 cum. pref. stock (no par) _250,000 shs. 143,663 shs. 


Common stock—no par, stated value $1 per sh_b350,000 shs. 210,000 shs. 

a As of July 24, 1940, Domestic Finance Corp. has entered into an agree- 
ment with certain banks for loans aggregating $1,650,000 (which may be 
increased to $2,000,000 through other banks) to be made within four months 
from said date and unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co., each loan to be represented 
by five notes in equal principal amounts, bearing interest at the rate of 
244% per annum, payable quarterly, and maturing serially Aug. 1, 1941 to 
1945. As of Sept. 26, 1940, Domestic Finance Corp. will have taken down 
$1,650,000 of such loans. Domestic Finance Corp. has agreed that it will 
not, without the written consent of the banks, at any time prior to the 
payment in full of said notes: (i) pay any dividends (except stock divs ) 
on its common stock except out of earnings accrued sihce March 31, 1940: 
(ii) mortgage or pledge any of its property to secure any of its indebtedness 
unless said notes shall be secured ratably; (iii) permit its total borrowings 
(including said notes) to exceed at any one time ap amount equivalent to 
1% times the consolidated capital and surplus of it and its subsidiaries 
(excluding from the computation of such capital and surplus any amounts 
derived from the capitalization of goodwill or going business value); (iv) 
merge into, or consolidate with, another corporation, or sell its assets as an 
entirety or substantially as an entirety; (v) carry on any business, directly 
or through subsidiaries, except the small loan business; (vi) permit at any 
one time more than 10% of the consolidated assets of it and its subsidiaries 
to consist of any thing other than cash or small loan paper; (vii) permit its 
subsidiaries to borrow from any person other than it. 

b Out of the net proceeds from the sale of the debentures now offered 
hereby. Merchants & Manufacturers Securities Co. will purchase not to 
exceed 100.000 authorized but unissued shares of common stock of Domestic 
Finance Corp. at $10 per share. 

¢ Include the 30,000 shares of common stock.of Domestic Finance Corp. 
called for by the stock purchase warrants attached to the debentures now 
offered, which shares are owned by Merchants & Manufacturers Securities 
Co., but do not constitute part of the shares of common stock of Domestic 
Finance Corp. to be purchased by Merchants out of the net proceeds from 
the sale of the debentures now offered. remaining after the payment of the 
$450 .000 3% note. 


phy tye Outstanding 
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_ Volume of Business—The following table shows the volume of loans made 
(including loans made for payment of existing balances where additional cash 
is advanced to present borrowers, but excluding loans purchased and dis- 
count loans) during the last five fiscal years: 


i No. of Average 
Year Ended March 31— Loans Made Amount Loaned Loan ade 
BB ea ep AY 41,729 $7 020 564 $168.00 
Se ks & Sa ke no lice te aes 57 ,930 9,515,888 164.00 
BE = 6 Ales 4 obs chdhocs ah a ater 78,267 13 ,065,556 167.00 
, RR eee Pe Se 79,539 12,815,083 161.00 
| ERR re Fee At 2H 110,195 17,872,403 162.00 


In addition to the volume of loans, loans naving Gene principal balances 
aggregating $196,764 were purchased during the fiscal years ended March 31, 
1937 to March 31, 1939, both inclusive, and 6,818 loans having unpaid 
principal balances aggregating $652,825 were purchased during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1940. Also discount loans made by the loan offices 
in Ohio during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1937 and 1938, amounted to 
$66,195. For thefour months ended July 31, 1940, volume of loans 
amounted to $8,146,909. 

The following table shows outstanding loan balances, number of loans 
outstanding, and average balance per loan at the close of each fiscal year 
for the last five fiscal years: 


No. of Outstanding Average 

Loans Loan Balance 

Year Ended March 31— Outstanding Balances Per Loan 
Ss <catnieng el aa EY a 32,205 $3 844,019 $119.00 
TT a: te seni seeetie aidan ‘ ; 41, 5,006 ,903 122.00 
1938_.. ‘ ee hye 52,953 6,539,281 123.00 
DAME. «aries aiid a ate peti 55,512 6,797,915 122.00 
Ss iain 00; wines nee a 70,110 9,214,127 131.00 


Domestic Finance Corp. had, as of March 31, 1940, short-term credit 
lines aggregating $7,650,000 with 26 banks in various parts of the country, 
and, as of July 31, 1940, short-term credit lines aggregating $8,400 ,000 
with 29 banks. Total short-term borrowings, as of March 31. 1940, were 
$4,900 ,000, and, as of July 31, 1940, were $6,250,000. Cash on hand and in 
banks, as of March 31, 1940, was $1,678,971, and, as of July 31, 1940, was 
$1,779,218. All short-term bank loans of Domestic Finance Corp. are 
guaranteed by Merchants, and are made without collateral for not to exceed 
six-month periods. 

The following table shows the consolidated operating results of Merchants 
and subsidiaries for the last five fiscal years: 


Divs. on Net Avail. 

a Net Pref. Stock for Deb. 

Year Ended March 31— Earnings of Su Interest 
| IRE ons , ‘ $491,886 $93 ,150 $398 ,736 
1937 __ De ev nti EES 546,154 122,035 424,119 
1938 sg hy MA 701,886 144,210 557 676 
I iat iach wins tabi Sub aes 596 86 243 ,192 353,676 
, | en woe oe ee 667 ,432 287 ,326 380,106 


a After Federal income taxes of subsidiaries. 

The ‘‘net earnings available for debenture interest ,”’ indicate the earnings 
before Federal income taxes of Merchants which earnings would have been 
available for the payment of interest on the above debentures if such debs. 
had been outstanding during the periods indicated. The maximum interest 
requirement of the debentures will be $67,500 per annum. For the year 
ended March 31, 1940, net earnings available for debenture interest were 
$380,106, or 5.6 times such maximum interest. 

For the four months ended July 31, 1940, consolidated net earnings of 
Merchants and subsidiaries, after dividends on preference stock of sub., 
amounted to $190,640. This figure is after provision for Federal taxes on 
income computed under the Revenue Act in effect at the close of the period 
and does not include any provision for excess-profits taxes which may be 
imposed on profits of the period by legislation presently under consideration. 

The following table shows the consolidated operating results of Domestic 
Finance Corp. and subsidiaries for the last five fiscal years: 


Year Ended Gross Net Divs. on Earns. App'le 
March 31— Earnings Farnings Pref. Stock to Com. Stock 
Sun x 6 som ..-$1,235,929 $454,513 $93 ,150 $361 ,363 
I i i dels se its oo bie oS 1,536,399 493 ,768 122,035 371,732 
PEED & & wtibbesces 2,138 ,636 727 ,233 144,210 583 ,0 
Te 2,185,941 618 ,596 243 ,192 375,403 
eee 2,538 ,640 705,859 287 ,326 418,533 


The above earnings applicable to common stock for the year ended 
March 31, 1940, were $418,533 applicable to 210,000 shares of common 
stock then outstanding. Out of the net proceeds from the sale of the debs. 
remaining after the payment of the $450,000 3% note of $450,000, Mer- 
chants will purchase not to ex 100,000 authorized but unissued shares of 
common stock of Domestic Finance Corp. at $10 per share. 

For the four months ended July 31, 1940, consolidated net earnings of 
Domestic and subsi‘iaries, after dividends on preference stock, amounted to 
$211,596. This figure is after provision for Federal taxes on income computed 
under the Revenue Act in effect at the close of the period and does not in- 
clude any provision for excess-profits taxes which may be imposed on the 
profits of the period by legislation presently under consideration. V. 151, 


p. 2050. 


Michigan Bell Telephone Co.—£arnings— 


Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—-Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—-1939 
$3 ,659 034 981 oer oes $28 ,552 692 





Operating revenues__._. $4,032,613 

Uncollectible oper. rev _ - 13,016 10,841 67 ,569 
Operating revenues... $4,019,597 $3,648,193 $31,157,514 $28,485,123 

Operating expenses__.._.. 2,369,285 2.272.884 18,601,586 17,523,520 








Net oper. revenues __. "$1,650,312 $1,375,309 $12,555,928 $10,961,603 
Operating taxes__ as 615,710 509,304 4,733,270 4,028,565 


$7,822,658 $6,933,038 
7,675,546 6,492,319 





$866 ,005 


$1,034 602 
$13 ,667 


Net oper. income - - - - 
1,020,010 


Dn ES owen oe 
—V. 151, p. 1435. 


Michigan Bumper Corp.—Claim Settled— 

The New York Curb Exchange has been notified that the board of 
directors hae authorized the settlement of a claim of Ferd. Loeb & Co. on 
terms and conditions which include, among others, the following: 

1. Delivery to Ferd. Loeb & Co., when received by the corporation 
(which should be not later than approximately Aug. 1, 1941) of 24,000 
shares of issued and puttanding stock of the corporation now pledged to 
secure performance of a decree of the Circuit Court for the County of Kent, 
State of Michigan, rendered Noy. 22, 1939, in the case of Michigan Bumper 


Corp. vs. J. M. Crell, Jr., et al. 
2. Issuance, execution and delivery to Ferd. Loeb & Co. of option 
urchase within one year from 


warrants entitling the holders thereof to 
their date 25,000 shares of unissued capital stock of the corporation at the 


price of $1 per share.—V. 145, p. 3350. 


Michigan Gas & Electric Co.—/)ividends— 

Directors have declared a dividend of $1.75 per share on the 7% prior 
lien stock and one of $1.50 per share on the $6 prior lien stock, both payable 
et fe 1 54 ey of record Oct. 15. Dividends are in arrears on both issues. 
—V. 151, p. 851. 


Michigan Public Service Co.—Accumulated Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of $1.75 per share on the 7% cumul. 
pref. stock, par $100, and $1.50 per share on the 6% cumul. pref. stock, 
par $100, both payable on account of accumulations on Noy. 1 to holders 
of record Oct. 15.—V. 151, p. 2050. 


Mid-Continent Laundries, Inc.—Larnings— 








52 Weeks Ended— June 29°40 July 1°39 
Net sales__--. EE Pe ee a | eae $1,497,849 $1,394,115 
Cost of operations. -- -- Se ay oe 1,402,135 1,343 396 

Profit from operations - - - - - - bnle a malplautntinibts + $95,715 $50,719 
Other income (net) -__----_- ie ee eS ee ae 2,827 
Other deductions (net) (incl. idle plant charges and 

SE datidsnn se >>read owa ccwdbae Keewa Se ee 
Depreciation -_ - -- Pa epee 62,773 63 ,347 
BOCRTR Rd cid kb dew énees seen ot cbbeuileec a . > ithe 

Net profit after all charges... ..............-- $13,311 tloss$9,801 
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Comparative Balance Sheet June 29, 1940 
Assets—Cash, $61,939; securities (at market) , $28,063; accounts receivable 
(net), $97 686. inventories, $37, Or ; long-term receivables and other 
amounts, assets nfs. 610; routes, leases, &c., 
ee $16. q11: total, S883 


1; rd expe 
. otes and contracts payable. Sooo: accounts paya ae. wands. 


$45, 491: ys by drivers, $1 accrued expenses 

$45.465: s ial resrees, § F028. non current account an” $1, arb. 
reserves ' $5000; co nant Mn (par $1). $194,178; j capital eurpius ts $402, 246; 
earned surplus (deficit). $25,461; total $687, 372 135 


Mid-States Shoe Co.—Barninge— 


6 Months Ended April 30— 1940 1939 
i on AOE Ee ES ann tema bbnet want $2,421,444 $2,181,230 
Net income after all charges__--_- ssi clend tnd tsi te Bia 117,750 88,928 
Earnings 4 Ct... ccetccwiehndd been anes $0.70 $0.53 


—V. 150, p. 2584 


Minneapo!is & St. Louis RR.—Amendment to Plan— 

An amendment to the plan for nization of the road has been see 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The amendment pro mserenre te 
eliminate the controversy over Jocation of new shops which would built 
with some $900,000 of an Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan of 


000 ,000. 

The RFC originally directed that new shops be erected at Marshalltown, 
Ia., to replace the present Minneapolis shops. Minneapolis & St. Louis 
employees, City of Minneapolis and the State of Minnesota protested. 
The RFC and Minnea yy ~ & St. Louis reorganization committee now have 
agreed the shops may built in the Minneapolis area. Site near Hopkins, 
two miles from Minneapolis, pro Indications are the shops 
will be built there or existing Minneapolis shops may be rebuilt and en- 
larged.—V. 151, p. 2050. 


Missouri-Illinois RR.—T7enders— 

A statement filed with the New York Stock Exchange by Dillon, Read 
& Co. as purchas' agents for Missouri-Illinois RR. first mortgage bonds 
shows that Dillon, cad f & Co. have purchased $100,000 of these bonds for 
the trustee -_ that they are asking for tenders to use $300,000 cash for 
a 1 peschase of bonds. Tenders must be received by Oct. 21.—V. 151, 


Monogram Pictures Corp. (& Subs.) —Zarnings — 
Earnings for the 52 Weeks Ended June 29, 1940 


Income: 
Film rentals (after deductions of franchise holders’ distribution 
tages and agents’ selling commissions)— 
Di tit ci kohsbandesidmcdaaseswsonsenennnane $1 528 403 


PERS 8 NC PRS POE ee ee Fee ,281 

Profit? i a mepitnaibingenie A96 

ee ee hl nde ome cid pe heap iin $1,945,879 

poms oe st 6 Lo eeentbneaninbosannd 1,312,911 

Share of film rentals to outside producers ---...........-..----- 247 353 
Provision for est. loss on rantees to outside producers----.- ~~~. 75, 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. _...........----- 473,869 

hak dnd and dbddhahbbracnniGnoineniwosneke 16,401 

SE le  atiginckitas hk Danke bed nak euinh sipbieebhaietih ol ee $179,656 


Consolidated Balance Sheet June 29, 1940 


Assets—-Cash in banks and on hand ‘$i60.528" amounts deposited in 
“‘trustee’’ bank account of $128, een: 169,328; receivables, $211,566; 
advances to outside producers, $17.9 inventory, $770,089; other assets. 
| ay ,324; leasehold improvements, Fone Bang equipment, &c. (less reserves 

depreciation and amortization), $43,135; prepaid and deferred items 
total $126,950 insurance, &c.), $24,549; trade marks and goodwill, $1; 


total 
‘abaltike Miles Beak loan, $300,000; notes payable due within one year, 
$39 ,309; accounts payable, $86,741: deposits to secure contracts, $19,569: 
due to outside producers, $42, 506; reserve for guarantees to outside pro- 
ducers, $75,000: accrued local and State taxes, royalties, commissions, &c. 
$16,288; long-term indebtedness, $219, 585; Marg income, $67,042 
capital stock (par $1), $360,586; capital surp’ $204,982: net loss for 52 
weeks ended June 29, 1940, $179,656; total. § +. 251,950.—V. 149, p. 1769. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales— 


fortes End. Sept. 30— 1940— Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
$45,971,673 $44,742,767 $330,113 ,607 $303 106,311 


a 151, p. 1727. 


Motor Products Corp.—FLarnings— 
Earnings for the 6 Months Ended June 30, 1940 














Gross poets eS RES GEL EE apa! = age $1,128,065 
a Sieh iatee ini eth ei tit oat 44,490 
a a a a ee $1,172,555 
Selling, general and administrative expenses_________________ 221,942 
Nee ee akc pabmbe na 104,688 
Loss on obsolete equipment. _ __ EBLE BE TETAS Hae SE 27 ,660 
Te ce ebuewawacee 66 
So  uweuwk cavauadecn 4,895 
ei iat ae a he Di ace sd an x cm ik tvuh 2 nibh So > tex ene np $813,305 
pardon exchange conversion adjustments._____.____.______- 3,455 
fa elt TE ERLE, YO eS ee On, |e a 16,760 
Provision for U. 8. A. income and Canadian income and excess at 
NS SER ELL I OR I Nee 165,000 
FTES ITS SI A AS. CE ce Re ea aS NEON oO 60 
Cash d vided DE thDhiknd teil ctdehh faak«thsnd ladidedd 05 127 
rnings per share on common stock___._.___._...___._____- $1.66 
e Balance Sheet 
Assets— June 30'40 Dec. 31°39 Liabdiltttes— June 30°40 Dec. 31°39 
Cash on hand an Accounts payable. $293,686 $404,324 
banks -...._. $1,938,989 $657,804] Accr. payrolls, int., 
Munic. Can. Govt. insurance, &c.. 283,589 270,878 
| and other secur. 899,549 1,117,340|Res'’ve for Fed. & 
Acer. bond int. rec. 5,837 3,380 Can. inc. & ex- 
Accounts receiv'le, cess profits taxes 312,032 191,034 
® trade (net).____ 787 ,866 919,283 | Res. for conting’s. 382,887 396 ,607 
Inventories... _ _- 594,642 1,253,932] Res. for workmen’s 
Est. amt. rec. from compensation... 100,000 100 ,000 
customers for x Capital stock... 3,912,540 3,912,540 
tools and dies in Capital surplus... 808,274 808 274 
Process (not yet Earned surplus... 1,045,760 750,922 
| PE eae ge. Rk eee 
Inv. in serial notes : 
of Tenn. Corp... 400,000 400 ,000 
Properties (net)... 2,346,765 2,405,887 
Deferred charges _ - 22,548 76.954 
Tiare ts dncinintl $7,125,992 $6,834,580 SUR ik 6 to & obiniie $7,125,992 $6,834,580 


. SL epremtes by 391,254 no par shares. y 1,000 shares at cost.—V. 151 


Mountain States Telephone & bhi ge om Co.—Earns. 











amen v=- GR 80h as sulgg td Ste e 
opSmemnasseaem™- PRRARE PAIS HSAs EBB 
pease SHEER TRL EDS ET R 
sebigces: omme---- OF HRRS SRTUEE EAT ao? 


—V. 151, p. 1284, 706, 559. 





Oct. 12, 1940 


Mountain Fuel Supply Co. (Utah )—-26-Cont Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of 25 cents per share the common 
stock, par $10, payable Dec. 6 to holders of record Nov. gg Dividend of 
15 cents was ala oe June 10, last: 25 cents was paid on Dec. 8, 1939: one 
of 10 cents was paid on June 20, 1939: — dividends of 25 cents ’ wad share 
were paid on Dec. 8, 1938, and on Dec. 6, 1937.—V. 150, p. 2585. 


(G. C.) Murphy laa 


Perioa End. Sept. 30— 1940— Month—1939 —_1940—9 Mos 
Sales $3,922,609 $3,789,084 $04 .227 29 $50,812,037 


New Chairman, &c.— 
At a special monte of the board of directors held Oct. 2, Edgar M. 
Mocs was elected ( rman of the board of directors and Walter C. Shaw 
as elected Preident succeeding to two offices left vacant by the death 
of John 8. panes. 
James 8. Mack was elected a director to succeed his father, John 8. 
ack.—V. “151, p. 1580. 


Mutual Broadcasting System—Time Sales— 

Time sales in September amounted to $283,463, an increase of 34. 6% 
over the Euler 1939 month. Sales for the first nine months of 1940 
hy ts a .777 ,833, an increase of 23.1% over the tike 1939 period.—V. 151, 


National Broadcasting Co.—New Vice-President— 
Company has created a new executive post to combine under one direction 
development work in programming and general public tts bh in television, 
frequency. modulation, facsimile and short wave broadcas 
iles Trammell, President of NBC has named John F. _ as Vice- 
President to fill this new post. Mr. Royal heretofor had been in charge 
of programs for NBC .—V. 151, p. 2051. 


National Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co. —Director- 


ate Reduced— 

Company has reduced the number of its directors from six to five and 
new interests which have bought into iz company have elected three new 
directors, it was announced on Oct. 4. The new directors are James P. 
Quigiey. Karl A. Stein and Levin G. ‘imith, John H. Schmeller will con- 

tinue as President, Treasurer and a director. Mr. Smith was elected a 
Vice-President.—V.. 151, p. 110. 


National Funding Corp. of Calif .—Earnings— 


6 Months Ended June 30— 1 
Net income after all charges-----.....---- penee $46,135 ‘Se. 734 
Combined shares class A & B stock_-_.-.-------- 103 ,069 84.620 
Oe sain $0.45 $i .08 


—V. 150, Dp. 2585. 


erent Cylinder Gas Co.—Obituary— 

M. Keith Dunham, one of the founders of this company died at his 
home in Michigan on ‘Sept. 29. Mr. Dunham retired as President of th® 
company three years ago and since that time has been Chairman. 


Admitted to Trading — 
The common stock has been admitted to trading by the Chicago Stock 
Exchange.—V. 151, p. 2051. 


National Explosives, Inc.—-New Company Formed— 
Organization of National Explosives, Inc., with an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000, to engage in the manufacture of Molex, a high explosive, 
has been authorized by Henry F. Long, Massachusetts State Commissioner 
of Corporations and Taxation. The company recently constructed a build- 
ing at Hanover, Mass,. and a permit to carry on business there has 
granted by the ‘selectmen. John Barr Dolan of Needham is President of 
the new company, Bertam H. Loewenberg of Brookline is Treasurer and 
F. William Andres of Newton is clerk. (Boston ‘‘News Bureau’’). 


National Press Building Corp.—Larnings— 
Income Statement Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 





ee en ni Oana ana aie $710,568 
EE widens We ood cabanas ascacneheseuagabrtonaseae 420,879 
a ns chap ae tandhined Cahsaneneminnn ae -$289. 688 
Te a, ss tee einindel es a hae ema ‘ 1,728 
a a a ae ws alanine aie agile amend $291,417 
Cee ee edhe dlne Oa mn tghnhhdan OOae .- 302,518 
Rt Sl co sedenndsin aenne adeeb eenddbanbaddion phe nane $11,101 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
feos om $35. 817: deposit with trustee for payment of interest, 
$139 U. 8. Treasury bonds, at cost, $49,469; notes and accounts 
Fecelvable, $16,355; cash with sinking fund trustee, $302: fixed assets (less 
és rectation ¢ of $1,810 B05). $7,665,973; deferred charges, $4,066; deficit, 
Lichtin -hesscons on bonds (net), $221,812; accounts payable, $11,296; 
accrued salaries, $2,500; other accrued ex ' $2,650; reserve for Federal 
— pee capital stock taxes, $6,708; deferred credits, $202,276; Funded 
debt, $7,487,500; capital stock ‘and debenture bonds ($2.50 non-cumulative 
bit 35, 154 4 shares no Cok — ¥ -interest bearing debentures, of no 
ixed maturity, junior to preferr: k, $300, + ooauanen stock, 26,098 4 
shares, no par), $1, total, $7, 934 743 SW 151, p. 11 


National Rubber Machinery Co. (& oa ets 
Consolidated Income Statement Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


te ee ae aS aa cin hab ai wietne winnie dean dt bare $2,052,514 
Cost of sales__-_-_--- RS SB AAS 5 TA ES Fa kvkhabpotie deen X64 1,653 336 
BINDS bland cieddcntiniaucee EES thes, PRS Ee SEY 293,924 

ee ne ene esinwehanceteagteeceees $105,253 
ee oabaceade cnestandae deiie emi nintie 45,463 

ls ee et pa cendeeekakdge benehediinan ol $150,716 
I EEL TS PL TE —_ 23,977 
a ie eh aide ee metas emma "539 
a a 8 oa wo inn Shem boiling 4,935 
Nn. chee ae eek an aig .935 


eS ee Le pan suce can hae oats = $102,331 
CS tt Sioa ee eee. tite eameihene hots 46,193 
Earnings per share on 154,000 shares of capital stock________- $0.66 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as of Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $93,931; receivables, $292,542; inventories, $325,466; in- 
vestments, $113,662: investments in subsidiaries, $2; 100; other assets, 
$3,606; land, buildings na Se, ~ —_ net), $932,2 Seve. trade- 
marks and goodwill, “$1: def 22, 435; total $1 
Liabilities—Trade accounts pa payable $64. 922: accrued e expenses, $51,647: 
unclaimed dividends pay yable, $73 other liabilities, $4,594; capital stock 
154,000 shares), $1,337,032; capital surplus, $206,782; earned surplus, 
120,905; total, $1,785,956.—V. 150, p. 1942. 


National Shirt Shops of Del., Inc. (& Subs.)—Larns. 
Consolidated Income Statement 12 Months Ended Dec. 31, ee 





GE Si de tcingebh Amb awdbhnhn aap banecesdwS= 42 sennes605 401,769 
Cost of sales and operating expenmses____-.-.-....--.__..-.-.-- 4,142,307 
Provision for depreciation and amortization _---.-.__._--- sie ol 91,: 
Provision for Federal income tax... -_.....-.--...---.-------- 32.650 
ey I I Darna dl Seis Bn cnn sae on ecdndeds ddioses $135,467 
i i oat oat cdisatede dws duwddcidcocbacdbaees 340,402 
Re ee ee Se casa cb de ccactbaccdesseedbase $475,870 
Preferred dividends declared _- - - - - - ee ene ee re 40.060 
Cs bette tc edibbbtbdcke dndncabwoatdetacnee 13,249 
ina 6 di wd becnbcatccan’ oMiacdspioconsecs = 5,539 
Se i OS kno cn dns igces dépeaseenes $417,022 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $525,252; notes and accounts receivable, $5,583: mer- 
chandise inventory (less reserves of $135,307), $384,794: fixtures and im- 
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yt pe (less reserves of $421,531), 9254204; cash in closed banks, 
crt commen capital stock, $19,563; deferred charges, $5,943; total, 


$1198 ,793- counts Payable and accruals, $261,928; dividends payable, 
$9,846; reserves for insurance and contingencies, .208; Cpe — 
capital stock, ety ,880; $6 prior preferred stock (at a stated va $55 per 
share), $358,413; common stock 66. 246 shares) , $95,436; aaaben. $417, OD2: 
total, $1, 198, eet -—vV. 150, p. 1606. 


National Gypsum Co. —Listing —Acquisition— 

The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the listing of 300 addi- 
tional shares of $4.50 conv. cumul. pref. stock (no par—non voting) upon 
official notice of issuance thereof as part consideration for certain of the 
assets of Windsor Paper Mills, ._-£ ew Windsor, N. Y. making the total 
amount applied for, 60,300 sh ares. 

On Aug. 27, 1940 the directors of the company ausbertand the purchase 
of substantially all of the fixed assets of the Windsor Paper Mills, Inc. and 
agreed to pay therefor $100,000 in cash and 300 shares of the company’s 
$4.50 conv. cumul. pref. stock at an agreed value of $100 per share. At 
the same meeting the board authorized the issuance of the required 300 
additional shares of $4.50 conv. cumul. pref. stock.—V. 1.1, p. 2052. 


National Tile Co.—E£arnings— 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


CO Se SE CO se ee i Lee aes Cu dicaecd 
Selling, general and administrative expemses____....._..-_-_-- 
ET SE ALN LTE TE AGE EEE, PE IG FE TRS RE 51,634 
Interest a. provision for doubtful acc’ts & sundry deductions _ 


Extraordinary repairs, moving expense, &c_____...._____.__- 1,673 
ee GO 3s nu ae baebenubadbedbactecmiceas « dh Pins: Cr4,527 
We BIE in occ dice ck oe en oases ot dccatanks $16,472 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $77 ,717; trade accounts receivable (less reserves of $17 .048) 
$73,840; inventories (less reserve for obsolescence of $9.692), $274,082; 
other assets, $2,126; propert plant and eSauipment (net), $454,906: 
patents, $1; deferred charges, $7,259: total, 
Liabilities—Trade accounts, salaries, wages and commissions peyatie. 
,044; accrued expenses, including Federal, State and local taxes, $18,535 
current maturities on mortgage loan (due $2,500 per month), $30,000: 
mortgage loan (Reconstruction Finance Corporation), $85,000; capital 
stock (119.725 shs., no par), $1.197,250: pac surplus, $190,625; earned 
deficit, $676,523; total, $889,931.—V. 147, p. 2540. 


Navarro Oil Co., Houston, Texas-——Farnings— 
Income Account for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Crude oil and gas earnings______ ead ee ah. 839 
Ce SN Soc dc cab ad cddn ceek Sable ese e dw hddsokes 84.618 


_ $1 399,457 
584 309 


Total income_._-_-_-_-_- ites & scien 


FEED tie beet inn oe Surin’ binned cen sek pi Rk a 
0 Se ay ee ee eee $815,147 
Amortization, depletion and depreciation___.__...... ...__- 431,429 
Dry holes and abandoned properties____...........-.-... . 151,152 
* Net income for year before provision for Federal income es 
ne Cn, Ln ae anebadeadted aindwumh o- O33. 566 


SOP 9 I ale blr cdma edvthablasadddavéeudbabickcns 7,663 

* Federal income tax liability at Dec. 31, 1939, estimated at o16. 000. 

Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $1,201,984; accounts receivable, 
stocks, $92,348; fixed assets (less reserves for depreciation, 
amortization of $1,830,538), $4,456,886; other assets, $71,775; 
assets, $125,932; total, $6,108,798. 

Liahilities— Accounts payable and accrued expenses, $40,876: dividends 
payable, $71,068; capital stock (354,941 shs., no par), $4,833,192; earned 
surplus, $1,163,663. total, $6,108,798.—V. 149, Pp. 3878. 


(Oscar) Nebel Co., Inc.—Listing and fe ae 
The New York Curb Exchange has removed from listing and registration 
the common stock of no par value.—V. 149, p. 1482. 


Neisner Bros., Inc. —Sales— 


Period End. Sept. 30— 1940— Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
y ibi- wp. 1466 ss ateinain $1,668,034 $1,804,076 $14,772,345 $14,804,541 
—V. ,» Pp. 1436. 


(Herman) Nelson Corp.—Earnings— 


$159,873; warehouse 
depletion and 
deferred 











Years Ended Dec. 31— 1939 1938 
en.  aanndinknSeadeenahonse $548,178 $387,210 
SES ok ocean ooo 2 bs natiemione 376,086 355,914 

FEE FOE EP IF 172,092 31,296 
COE IN GP nos canddomedoceba 2,318 9,696 

(Ey Re 2 RR A ste ee $174,410 $40,992 
Provision for Federal income and related taxes____ 32,864 2,992 
Provision for other taxes._.....__....__._-.-__.- 18,927 14,750 
PS Gene oie HEA, SPLIT AVS Le 675 2,738 

0) a a ere ery ae $121,944 $20,512 
PE Da CEN 9g Oe EE Geese > @ddeusa 


Balance Sheet Dec, 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $409,326; notes and contracts receivable, $7,2; accounts 
receivable (legs reserves of $22,888), $239,076; sundry receivables. $15,798; 
inventories, $159,896; accounts receivable, employees, $53; cash surrender 
value of life insurance Policies, $41, 266: Claims _— closed banks (less 
reserve for loss, $11,235), $4,955; snvestaonte, 3,300; land, buildings, 
machinery and equipment (less reserves for depreciation “ $265,684), 
elie and goodwill, $1; deferred charges, 8,668; total, 
Liabilities—Accounts payable, $19,648; commissions, $44,922; Federal 
a '- related taxes, $35,472; social security a $5. 083; real estate, 
roperty, &c., taxes, $4,671; reserve for cont ingencies, $12,273; 

capital stock (8 . par), $550,600; earned surplus, $497,495; total, $1,170,166. 

Pp 


Neptune ones Co.—Earnings— 
Income Account for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


{Including operations of Neptune Meter Co. of Del. to date of dissolution 
—June 30, 1939.) 


en Su ob Gelndiviintn ents baatnet Deda dbbbe oka oeun $561,799 
Ge SE ntnan won dthnelindddn ad wie bdtiawadbinebetdqdoh acts a67,021 
DE wt Aditi dich wadtitinecttada dit orisinadies an $628 ,820 
ES ANAT ES Sale a AE a ND 66,870 
Provision for bad and doubtful accounts. __.........----.-.---.-- 22, 
ny GE GR a ek meses enelend ,007 
Provision for depreciation of plant and equipment ______------..__ 100,625 
Provision for est.amated Federal income tax. -_-.. ..._..---.--.--_-- 71,934 
I a ECS Be eed dha $357 384 
Dividends paid: On 8% cum. pref. stock (10%)--..------.------. 199,080 
On common stock (G0c. per share)........-..-.--- esses 113,619 


a Includes cash dividends received from wholly-owned Capetion sub. 
company, Rn a my Meters Limited of Toronto, Ont. $53.0, 
($55,568, less loss on exchange of $2,514) paid out of its ee dated net 
profit of $65,326 for the year ended Dec. 31, 1939, not consolidated aboye. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet as at Dec. 31, 1939 

{nn $141,683; marketable securities, $24,273; notes, accounts, 

., receivable (I 
$03: :765), $716,017; other accounts receivable, $1,053; inventories, $836,091; 
unexpended balances of expense funds, $9,829; customers’ notes and accts. 
receivable—due 1941-45, $10,764; New York State Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund, $52,976: Canadian sub. company (wholly 
owned), $311.558; sundry investments, $14,278; loans to officers and 
employees, $71,214; fixed assets (less—reserve for depreciation of $2,225,- 
880), $31,164,152; prepaid expenses and deferred charges, $50,356; patents, 
goodwill, &c., at nominal value, $2; total, $3,404,277. 
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2199 


a gy oO aap » pazable, 925. .450; accounts payable $113, 117; mtge. 


payatie. 347,000 , $19,823; taxes, $126 859; accrued 
royalties and expenses, 436; compensation insurance fund 
reserve, .499; general reserve ‘or contingencies, $43,856; ran Ba 


profits on shipments to > subsidiary, $3,224; 8% cumul 
preferred sence ($100 par), $1, . 500: common stock (cl. A and B 227, O38 
shares no per), ........-...- <t ery $1,354,499; cost of — 
stock (22, Pel shares) Sarahiaed | bone | hel in treasury, Dr$419, 316; 
$3,404,277.—V. 149, p. 4036. 


(J. J.) Newberry Co.—Sales— 


fortes End. Sept. 30— 1940— Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
Se Cra $4,340,110 $4,428,866 $36,198,461 $34,464,044 


= 151, p. 1581. 
New Britain Machine Co.—Larnings— 








Contr Years— 1939 1938 
after all tl including depre- 
iation ee BO i ci eutennwed $341,520 $287 391 
Ps I, «. da tticndtddcatisecouswndta 49,16 49,168 
COMBO BEPSN. pcienkctunn Cas kvkomdncne ant 288,750 105, 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets— LAabilities— 
Cash and ctf. of deposit -_-_ -- $717.399 | Accts. pay., customers’ depos- 
Trade accts. rec. (less reserve) 557,553 its & accrued expenses - ---.. $573,112 
Inventories (less reserve) - . - - - 1,195,080 | Federal, State & local taxes... 124,232 
Sundry accts., deposits, &c., Reserve for contingencies - - - 16,322 
Ere 7,162|a Common stock. _.....-..-.-. 140,000 
Land, bldgs., &c. (less deprec.) 1,209,724] Capital surplus__......-..... 2.587 118 
Prepaid ins., taxes, exps., &c_-_ 30,436 | Earned surplus_........-..-- 305,569 
PO tthe nanitenntningl DE TET EE. . Bian énwedoncsenckaneer $3,717,353 
a Issued and outstanding, 140,000 shares, no par, at stated value of $1 
per share. 


Note—In December, 1089. all gant shares of 7% class A a, 
tive preferred stock (par $ 00) were called for retirement on Jan 
1940, and cash in the sum a $749, 812, equal to $105 per share plus “BS 
dividend of $1.75 per share, was deposi ted by the company with the transfer 
agent for such retirement oe. Bele p. 1729. 


New England Gas & Electric Association—System 


Output— 

For the week ended Oct. 4, New England See & Electric Association 
reports electric output of 9 634,513 kwh. This is an increase of 211,683 
ed or 2.25% above production of 9,422,830 kwh. for the corresponding 
w a year ago 

Gas output is reported at 92,979 mcf., an increase of 4,869 mef., or 5.53% 
above production of 88,110 mef. in the corresponding week a ear ago 

For the month ended Sept. 30, New England Gas & Electric Association 
reports electric output of 38,672,191 kwh. This is an increase cf 1.337 ,679 
kwh., or 3.58% sours production of 37,334,512 kwh. for the corresponding 
month a year 

Gas output i ‘reported as 377,150 mcf., an increase of 16.898 mef., or 
4.69% above proguctios of 360,252 mcf. in the corresponding month a 
year ago.—V. 151, 


New Santen Power Association — Subsidiary Companies 


to Borrow $575,000 from Banks — 
Beverly Gas & Electric Co. (File 70-168), Worcester County Electric 
Ge. (File 70-169), Southern Berkshire Power & Electric Co. (File 70-170), 
esb Electric Light Co. (File 70-171) and Northampton Electric Co. 
(vile 70-172) have filed declarations with the SEC regarding proposed bor- 
‘owings from banks to reimburse their treasuries in part for capitalizable 
expenditures previously made for plants and properties. The amount 
to be borrowed by each of the companies is as follows: 


Ee EGO, ok Cccncacackwincedn onecsethpanses $75,000 
We CRS BEE CR ois oe cncosecndosun Shagdove 350,000 
Southern Berkshire Power & Electric Co__-......-..----.------ 25,000 
DERG TEES BE ODS 6 cic 6 ehdn cade derctvecossancesessts Hgts 


Fe SNE OS oo nricewedcons aucecuscdnagegeeeuns 4 
The loans will be evidenced by unsecured notes payable in six months. 
All of the ———— are subsidiaries of New England Power Association, 


—V.151, p. 172 
New Jersey Worsted Mills—Larnings for Year 1939— 


i Sr rn ae a duburttben ance aAeee $540,384 
Foci) dstegeiiuitn dbctheChtesntn6ntkehee hae esnoaks 168,766 
Dee DEES GP US BE. on xb nwoncanccsccunsenanenens+ss $371,618 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $111,010; customers’ accounts receivable (less reserve 
$10,000), $1, 301 ,616; inventories $1,104, 143; pont rity rat (depreciated 
value), $1,841,177; deferred charges, $8,332; total, $4,3 

iabilities—Notes payable to banks, $500,000; accounts payable, trade, 
$242,078; Federal, State and propert taxes and accrued TAT $190,971; 
accrued accounts (salaries, wages an qoumnietens) $54,321; 8% Dp 
cumulative stock ($100 par), $500,000; equity of common stockholders 
(subject to accumulation of dividends ¢ on erred stock from Aug. uf 1927) 


(authorized and outstanding, 100,000 res common ome out par 
value), $2,879,909; totai, $4,366,279. —V" 146, p. 1082 
New Mexico & Arizona Land Co.—Bertinge 
Income Account Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1939 
= TE EE. cnnndcrasbbbanepbarbvnreameanebsasadanenaee $51,325 
DERE 6 a co n npn start aaddauhat dade annaeeeenad a6ae : 
EL | no oneoednsndnbdansanktabs thas inh tesa 30,333 
ee OF PR + « « an cehbbbcsanancusndudéstiagcescce $15,084 
General Balance Sheet as of Dec. 31, 7 
Assets—Lands, $393,526; automobile, $624; 


U. Treasury bonds, 
sa 220: dividend deposit, $28; bills ‘collectible, $5770; 
$1,172: accrued interest on securities owned, ° 
land contracts, $12,331; total, $937,058. 
Liabilities—Capital stock, ,000 ,000; accounts eeveste. | $25; dividends 
matured un pala. 28: unclaimed dividends, $97; una ynodiveted ts, $40,236; 
profit and loss, deficit, $103,328; total, $937,058. 147, ~ vis. 


New ouhenen Great Northern Ry.—E£zchange Date Set— 
aoe of the 5% income debentures and capital stock of the road are 
notified by Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR. that e. ¥ ht to arr 

pela ngs for G. M. & O. preferred and common arch 27, 1941 


unless extended ¥y the bieed. 
ng holders of preferred and common 


Gulf Mobile & 7 Ohio also is not 
stock of Gulf Mobile & Northern, the predecessor company, that ye 
Co — 


certificates of the new stock now are available at Kuhn, Loeb 
V. 150, p. 134. 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.—Listing 

The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the mye of 80,000 shares 
of $5 cumulative convertible preferred stock (no par) and 800,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1) all of which are issued and outstanding, with 
authority to add 266,666 2-3 shares of common stock upon official notice of 
issuance thereof from time to time upon conversion of shares of preferred 
stock —V. 151, p. 1903 


New River Co. (& Subs.)-—Zarnings— 


$484,251; cash, 
notes receivable, 











Years Ended Dec. 31— 1939 1938 
Gross income from all sources___.__._.......--.- $9,376,266 a + 659 699 
aS OS™ SP MSSS SES ---. 8,633.6 ,068 
Selling, general and administrative expenses___ __- 550,223 5622 310 

Ouapetien git. 4... cSoisiwiaticstetmiiissae "$192,347 $116,320 
a eer Se Se eee 34,893 33 ,987 

pI a aT eo $227 .240 $150,307 
Interest and sundry deductions _ 16,913 11,707 
DE: 6 cBandudinoades 68,046 64,3845 

Net profit___-_- Sn nakieidatteatd $73,755 


$142,281 
ree 


vet profit 
Qiv idends eS ee 





Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31 


1939 1938 1939 1938 
Assets— s Ltabilities— s $ 

COR vvtcdiontaae 557 062 542, 732| Notes pay.tobks. 200,000 450 ,000 
. ies 7,748 7,.748| Trace accts. pay- 

Set cee oan Pe Sey 360,814 370,781 

counts rec. (net) 1,976,542 1,927,201| Salaries and wages 53 044 79.018 

Inventories ___--- 1,069,395 1,161,238 wig y= 61,226 59,595 
Inv. & other assets 481,597 422,317 | Fed. State pay- 

Seer, plant & roll taxes...... 54,580 55,939 

equipment (net) 6,578,339 6,758,785} Accrued accounts - 130,995 86,726 
Intang. assets (net) 3,982,551 4,070,326| Fed. taxes on in- 

Deferred charges - - 64,775 31,679 come (est. prov.) 72,000 66 ,000 

Res. for conting’s. 400,000 400 ,000 

6% cum. pref stk. 6,866,500 6,880,100 

Common stock... 3,837,900 3,837,900 

Surplus __ 2,680,946 2,635,963 

Total _. .14,718,009 14,922,026 Total 14,718,009 14,922,026 





Accumulated Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of 75 cents per share on account of ac- 
cumulations on the 6% cumulative preferred stock, payable Oct. 15 to 
holders of record Oct. 1. Like amount was on May 1, last, and 
dividend of $1.50 was paid on Dec. 12, 1939.—V. 150, p. 2586. 


New York Air Brake Co.—Larnings— 

9 Months Ended Sept. 30— 1940 939 1938 
x Net profit $1,324 477 $373" 620 loss$27 1,558 
Earns. per share on 259,120 sbs. cap. 

stock (no par) " $5.11 $1.44 Nil 

x After depreciation and Federal] income taxes. 

The income for the 1940 period is subjec t to additional Federal income 
and excess profits taxes provided by the ‘Second Revenue Act of 1940” 
which is expected to require a substantial increase in the provision for 
taxes on income for that period.—-V. 151, p. 251. 


New York Ambassador, Inc.—Farnings — 








6 Months Ended June 30— 1940 1939 
Total house income $606 338 598 064 
Cost of sales - nay © 118,683 118,227 
Payroll ; a 177 746 175,541 
Other expenses - 164,431 167 ,310 

House profit - - - ; $145,478 $136 ,986 
Repairs and maintenance rt 29 206 23 ,463 
House profit - -- ae $115.272 $113,523 
Deane GENND . ..< dewnccncce - 8,024 8 ,237 

Gross operating profit $124 296 $121,760 
Taxes & insurance on building & contents 60.959 58,515 
Trustee's, registrar's & transfer agents fees 1,875 1,875 
Int. on deling’t taxes & purch. instal. contracts 25.566 27 .941 
Depreciation -____--~-- 96,796 94,775 
Cumulative interest on income bonds at 3% in ac 

cordance with indenture - 35,640 35,640 

Net operating loss for period pas ica 908.549 $96 ,986 
Other additions to income ’ 1 

Net loss -.__- $96. 540 £96. 985 


Note—Figures for the: six months ended June 30, 1939, have been adjusted 
to give effect to year-end adjustments. 
Condensed Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 


Assets—Cash, $31,034; accounts receivable (after deducting reserve for 
doubtful accounts of 311,033), $66,283: inventories, $28,683; deposit— 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance, $1,348; security de it—second 
mortgage bonds (see contra), $500; ae wrens on purchases, $3 .792; 
pon expenses and deferred cneres 1,216; investments (one aa. 
nterest in certain securities held by ~B City Hotel Ambassador) , : 
fixed assets (less: reserves for depreciation of $798,967), 3,147, O74: 
5 fay elem contracts, $2,959; capital deficiency, $424,588: total. 

Liabilities—Accounts payable—trade and others, $54,863; accrued ex- 
penses, $27,198: New York City and Federal taxes collected, $2,615; real 
extate taxes—-1932-1938 and interest threeon. $1,019,756; additional man- 

ement compensation— 1937-1939, $64, on purchase instalment contracts, 

.915; security deposits (*500 contra), deferred income, $1,513; 
nth advertis pate ae A, ML, as +59: unpaid reorganization 
expenses, $506,011; cumulative interest on income bonds from Jan 1939, 
3 ey payable out of future earnin ~ | or, in any 7, at maturity of bonds. 

ae ; 20-year 4% income bon due Jan. 1956. $2,376, 000; capital 
guock r 10 cents), $25,305; capital onrpeee. $483. 443; operating deficit, 

33 ‘337: “otal. $3,.717,479.—V. 149, p. 1626. 


New York Central ah Saridas-- 


Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Months—1939 
Railway oper. revenues _ a 4 687, oe $28 364,196 $137441 795 $211453 ,080 
Railway oper. expenses. 23,283,352 20,997,168 181,048,178 163,990,095 





Net revenue from rail- 











way operations - $8 404 633 $7. 367,028 $56,393,617 $47,462,985 
peleey. tax accruals. 3,165,221 2,678,424 we ott 690 23,183,411 
Equip. & joint fac. rents 1,209,695 1/175.156 9,496,922 9,263,936 
Net ers oper. inc_ +. rit 717 $3,513,448 $23,077,005 $15,015,638 
Other income t 5 O08 ,022 1,002,059 11,092,398 8,537,058 
Total income_ . "$5,337.739 $4,515,507 $34. 169,403 $23, 552, eee 
Miscell. deduc. from inc. 150,606 143 ,024 1,181,254 1,053 ,03 
Total fixed charges_____ 4,087 ,079 _4. 029:582 31.980:697 31.399. 683 
Net income after fixed en 
Se. 52.066. des $1,100,054 $342,901 $1,007,452 x$8,900,019 


x Deficit.—V. 151, p. 1904. 


New York Connecting RR. —_ Oversubecription— 

Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announce Oct. 4 
that books have closed on the issue of $27 333, 000 of first mortqer? 
34 ass % "ie A bonds of the company offered earlier that day. See V. 151, 


New York Telephone Rg a 

Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Mon 939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenues -- _ -- $i7? 714,559 $17.2 a3 G658144. 587 ,067$140,034 ,102 
Uncollectible oper. rev_- 75,199 0,737 565,231 581,727 


Operating revenues -_ . $17,639,360 $17,231,926$144,021,836$139,452.375 
Operating expenses _-. __ - 11,611,304 111840420 93,410,464 92.888, 738 


Net oper. revenues... $6,028,056 $5,391,506 $50,611,372 $46,563,637 
Operating taxes.________ 3,308,845 2,822, 657 25,983,081 22,424,914 


Net operating income_ $2,719,211 $2,568,849 $24,628,291 $24,138,723 
as. naegensese 2,362,142 2,147,629 22,772,122 21,842,233 


Nicholson File Co.— Earnings— 


ey of after all charges $1,131 864 323 
Dividends a SE aaa ep caeetaer ie 182,216 











"Balance. Sheet Dec. 31, "1939 
Assets—Cash, $289,009; marketable securities, $8,625,795: not nd 
accounts receivable (net), $1, 065,821; mercha andise inventories, $1, 518, 392: 
op and other assets, $237,328: Nicholson’ File Co. capital stock 
Gu chant ont on equipment Che as reserve of $412,957) - $864,096; prop- 
ess reserve 
ool ss: deferred charges. $66,441: total, Sie doo tno, 82-412 

lities—Accounts payable, $276,645: Ram ae taxes and ex- 


oe $231,748; Federal, State and foreign taxes on income (estimated) , 
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Oct. 12, 1940 


$234 000: reserves, $671,641; capita Istock 600,00u shares no par (including 
33 ,892 shares in treasury) declared value, $10,000,000: surplus, $4,055,126; 
total, $15,469,160.—V. 151, p. 1285. 


Nineteen Hundred Corp.—E£arnings— 








Income Account Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
Sales, net (incl. $5,225,625 to Sears, Roebuck & Co) -_--- _ $5,663,086 
Cost of products so:d_ _- eit ete iia anal ox tall 4.852.339 
Selling, administrative and general expenses. ales Ze 263 500 
ail is ave sca ie sp eran) 2 ceed dio ple rer ntaleln iis ol - $547,246 
0 a ree AEE ae Se SR RS ae 43,005 
Total income _-_-_---- SPIRE IRS LG EE Re Aen Ae $590,251 
n,n i omdanen Ham on ATS | TC 47 517 
Federal tax on income (estimated)__-_________.______----_-- 89.954 
PE tbe ware kke ae ower awed wie dee a apace Madan af acted 653.77 
Class A dividends- ei Pg BAY, Ch epi aa 2 + 2 I 50 ‘000 
OE ES ae ee = eee anit 0b dies oh nce 247.748 
Earned on class B shares___._-_.--._-------------- $1.22 
Condensed Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


$176,246: 
property, 
deferred 


$323 .722: acceptances and accounts receivable, 
inventories, $877, 705; investments and other assets, $67,651: 
plant and equipment (net), $778,511; patents and goodwill, $1; 
charges, $96,559; total, $2,320,397. 
Liabilities—Accounts payable, $215, 274; 


Assets—Cash., 


accrued tax and royalties, 


$7,953: provision for Federal tax on income (est.), $89,955; class A stock 
(20,000 shs. no par), $500,000; class B stock (par $1), $330,331; capital 
ours’ $248,534: earned surplus, $928,350; total, $2, '230,397.—V. 150, 
Nipissing Mines Co., Ltd.—Earnings— 
Income Account Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
Dividends on 2,500 shares of Nipissing Mining Co., Ltd__ $190,000 
Transfer , dividend disbursing and registrar's fees and expenses. 6,181 
Corporation, administrative, N. Y. office and traveling expense 2,006 
Us 8 2 as Sy ag Seach ase whe em oe terph as bw eh ete la a ae wi 560 
te se ed bls wie ale owdnwen he $181 252 
I Ny Cs oa eas oman cans wow a PP (ct 1,111 
EE Ee en ee a ey ee $182,364 364 
Dividend paid______- gdh cart tel dns Dew ke ih ohlwall . 180,000 
I Ee a Sas 2 2) abi ds Rincon duende ale $2,364 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Shares of Nipissing Mining Co., Ltd., 2,500 shares (par $100 
each) at par value of shares issued therefor, $6.000,000: current account 
(U. Sands at par), $6,010; unclaimed dividend accounts, $44,755: total, 


$6. 050.7 
Lobilities— Account payable, $3,646: unclaimed dividends, $44,755; 
capital (1,200,000 shares at $5 each), $6,000,000; surplus, $2,364; total, 


$6 ,050,765.—V. 149, p. 3121. 
Noma Electric Corp. (& Subs.)-——Farnings— 


Income Account Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Sales, less returns, allowances and discounts __ 
Cost of sales, less discount on purchases-------- 


.. $2,791,075 
2 235, 991 
eee oa oo te wes ne ae de $555, O84 
ERI. 2 ER EE i 10,618 


SP ae eee nee $565 .702 
Selling, administrative and Deaavel @uuenee..............<--- 375,077 
Other deductions. ---- --. 27 935 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes___ 38,577 
Adjustment arising through conversion of C anadian subsidiary 

company's financial statements, for consolidation, from 

Canadian dollars to United States dollars Se 39,124 

Net profit........ ee eee $84,989 
aie 66,460 
Earnings per share on capital Ors re hig ats Mai acy $0.38 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash on hand and in banks, $171,377; marketable securities, 
$76,550; notes and trade acceptances receivable, $4,193; accounts receivable 
—Customers (less reserves), $914,045; accounts payable debit balances and 
accrued interest, $1,406; merchandise inventory, $352,505; investment in 
and advances to foreign subsidiary, $31,464; other assets, $13,643; fixed 
awe sas eh net), $159,294; deferred charges, $7,225; patents, $1; total, 
La hiiies—Notes payable, banks, $300,000; mortgage payable (current), 
$8,905; trade acceptances payable, $2,846; accounts payable, $220,002; 
accounts receivable, credit balances, $2,125; accrued commissions, expenses 
taxes, &c., $92,754; instalment _ payable, $443; reserve for Federal and 
Canadian income taxes, $40,742; mortgage payable on land and building, 
$70,703; capital stock (par $1), $221,532: capital surpius, $19,311: earned 
surplus, $752,341; total, $1.731,703.—V. 149, p. 4037. 


Nonquitt Mills, New Bedford, Mass.— Larnings— 
The sales for 1939 showed an increase of 12% over the previous year. 
Before depreciation, Federal and State income taxes, the Mil) showed a 
‘oss profit of $211.146. Federal, State and loca! taxes amounted to 
2,631. Taxes amounted to slightiy more than 39% of the gross income. 
Dividends of $3 per share were paid during the year. 

Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets— Ltabiltties— 
Land, buildings and machin'y $2,950,424/ Notes payable....._.__--_-- $275,000 
ES EERE 750,862 | Accounts payable - 54,610 
Accounts receivable. _.....-.-. 75,208 | Reserve for taxes__.____.___-_- 36.896 
EM Og Sea ree a ee 30 433 | Reserve for depreciation 1,177,576 
Prepaid insurance _ ---_ ---- --- 13 ,000 | a Surplus - - - . . _. 2,525,845 
No.1 Mill. biehoks oeeck ire 250,000 

he welbwawedean ..$4,069 928 Total _ _ - $4. 069.928 

a Represented by 48,000 shares of no par common stock.—V. 149, 

p. 739. 


North American Aviation, Inc.—Government Contract — 
Company has pean awarded a contract totaling $37,770,981 to build 
airplanes for the U. S. Government .—V. 151, p. 2052. 


North American Car Corp. (& Subs.)—/arnings— 
Income Account for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 





Income from rentals, mileage and sales of products___. . $3,299,816 
Repairs to car equipment and costs of sales of products 1.193 .677 
$2,106,138 

Income from repairing foreign cars__ - 4.032 
otal income $2, 110,171 
General and administrative expenses 467 ‘954 
Depreciation and depletion -_ 980 648 


Interest paid and accrued__--_-- 276,359 


Wa ww cant souee 70,848 
$ 31 4, 361 

Gr NG Bid bk Ladies « we 10,1 
Net profit before special profit and loss charges and credit $324,556 
special pe profit and loss charges (net) 4,420 


Net profit for year. 


$320 .136 
Provision for Federal income taxes_ 19.923 





"$300.213 


Consolidated net profit for year ____- 
37 .932 


Cash dividend on preferred stock. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash on hand and in banks, $216,976; notes and accounts re- 
ceivable (less reserve for doubtful items of $20,723), $623,387: inventories, 
$236,315; other accounts and notes receivable, $9.731; investments, $27,066 
property. plant and equipment (less reserves of $8,185,615), $10, if 076: 
easehold investments of subsidiary company, $476,897; deferred charges, 
$336,529; total, $12,543,976 

Liabilities — ote payable to bank, $150,000; accounts payable, $133,907; 
_— interest. taxes, &c., $1 <4 gu: i serial equipment trust certificates, 

(current), $952,800; serial trust certificates and other long- 

cae obligation, maturin bi.. J eg 7948, $4,315,600; other liabilities, 
$44.098; $6 first preferr mom Set es A and B: no par), $2,608,000: 
common stock coer oun. R .007 620; paid-in surplus, $252,657: 
surplus, $929,573; of erred and common stocks in treasury, 
Dr$42,589; tn $12.5 543. 976.—V. 151, p. 1436 


North American Cossack Corb. Berio 


Income Account Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
a IS FO ST PY EER TN ee $3 .441 ,636 


6 i ll agra a ages SS yan AP Sy tyr ie GIES Me RI 2,158,945 
Selling & admin. exps., incl. taxes & prov. for bad debts__-__ 643 451 
I a ks de i nd en dea wad cameteatl $639 .240 
M CII TI cote dade wn nia a td ott eH: 13,039 
RIESE Se 9 ale gaa PORE a gee ae fe Pe RD ol ap $652,280 
Int. on bonds, debentures & notes, and other financial expenses _ 275,741 
RRR i plea dig 753,165 
BEE MEN canal Suinsend tp os os eae eens soe ase winced Weel ead amen $376 626 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash in banks and on hand, $704,159; notes and accounts re- 
ceivable (less allowance for doubtful receivables of $56, 062), $114,776; 
working funds advanced for traveling yw $3,562; inventories. 
$672,316; real estate, buildings, equipment, Gens allowances for depre- 
ciation and depletion of $9,064,536), $7, Ger ‘S27: 8. Treasury bonds, 


2% %, $32,002; miscellaneous investments, $6,486: pm of indebted- 
aon an nee cash in closed bank, $7,341; deferred charges, 918,221; total, 


| - Aira payetie. $44 866; pcorued interest, wages, &c., 
$66,478: chenures, series A, 614%, due Sept. 1, 1940, $207,000; provision 
for com on insurance awards, $11,6 i: 47 mortgage bonds due 
March eros (less $146,175 in treasury), 25; omnes A 6% notes. 
due Sept: 1, 1948, $108,990: series B 6% ah 4 "due Sept. 1, 1948, $301,300 
“a a income bonds due March 1, 1953 (less $404 .475 in icone. 
82, ah, 125; accrued interest, deferred, on 64%, qnorteage income 
py 1; reserves, insurance, repairs, &c., $136 1; reserve for 
ben Dy of poe stock, $8,421; series A convertible price pref. stock 
($1 par). $84,166: series B conv. prior pref. stock A par). $50.720; pref. 
stock ($1 par), $8,421; class A common stock ($1 par), $18,891: enpieal 
surplus (less operating deficit from June 30, 1933, of $1,910,221). $4,240, 007; 
total, $9,520,390.—V. 151, p. 1437. 


North American Creameries, Inc.—Annual Report 1939 
Income Account for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 

Total net income from all sources (after deducting all expenses 

incident to operations, including those for ordinary repairs 

and maintenance) ____-_- et Se es Bee iti 2 ee 


$185,324 
Pe ONE I i iccnnocukadedsabebedtatus 105 626 


Provision for Federal and State income taxes__.......... ._.- 17,000 
eR GP Es 5 cc cduwediance ccctivabbaawcntsobne $62,699 
aaa eee 37 422 
Slt 06 CEGP . 6 cnticctdtindckvtddtiakie deta david waist $25,277 


Balance Sheet as at Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $146,235: accounts receivable—less reserve, $244,973: 
notes receivable—iess reserve, $18,500 inventories ,$533 ,783 ; cash surrender 
value of life insurance, $19,920; accounts and notes receivable, officer. 
employees and sundry, $13,451; funded debt sinking fund account— 
contra, $22,000: land, buildings and equipment (less depreciation reserve of 
Ae $982,863, deferred charges to operations, $24,777 total, 


Liabilities—Notes payable—to bank, $200,000: ounene noms Pe gee 
(employees’ savings), 9,408: equipment contract payable, 
counts, $57,089; accrued taxes—local and other, $27,896; me for 
Federal and State income taxes, $17,000; funded debt sinking fund provi- 
sion—contra. $22,000; 10-year 4% debentures, $525,000; preferred stock 
| $20), $800,000; common stock (91,500 shares at $1 stated value), 

91,500; deficit _ earned surplus account, Dr$30 .351; capital surplus, 
$297 ,883; treasury stock (2,578 shares preferred at par and 1,360% shares 
common at senad value), Dr$52,920 total, $2,006,503.—V. 145, p. 1910. 


North American Refractories Co. (& Subs.)—Farnings 


Consolidated Income Account Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Net earnings from operations, and other income (net), after 
Se dk Duc awesncdaabeabddbpsdedodvaosineee $443 ,780 
OR, 2. s,m do cdda senses mbes aaiteee 6,532 


I. ont caters alah ides ne demain dill barienle 179,816 
Interest on funded debt -__._.---.-- aap latent salt Seip Alling ail nt girs 173.250 


Net income for year_------- Lempese deprehsnksaanesehuaeen $84,183 
1,045,479 


es A Es Bs po conus ndocadtankebebetametenaaiid 
DEMME. Scbduudbocesbou es Dae aa ae 0b ans gee $961,297 
CNRS 6. nists od ce madeenn eh etlsd qi tkton dist heed 91,624 
Ee, Sts SS ot id nc dane eeceneeas onenbaaenpho $1,052,921 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $170,570; notes and accounts receivable (less reserves for 
uncollectible accounts and for freight allowances, $5,151), $350,315; in- 
ventories, $1,090,285; cash surrender value of life insurance policies in 
favor of company, $38 ,900: cash on deposit with sinking fund agents, $267: 
investments, $216; clay, ganister, and coal reserves (less reserve for ‘deple- 
tion of $151.975), $1,787.411; plant property (less reserve for depreciation 
of fi. 589,422), $2,536,392: deferred charges, $182,187; total, $6,156,544. 
Liabi ities—Wages payable, $81,587; note pa able, $50,000; accounts 
pores: $111,114; interest on funded debt, $30,541; social securit taxes, 
425: other Federal, State, and local taxes, $8, 902: note payable, $62, 
deferred liability (respresented by interest on 6% % debentures, in ac- 
cordance with the two debenture interest and sinking fund adjustment 
lans, and by extension of plant facilities), $270,909; bonded debt, $2. - 
900: reserve for contingencies (includi self. insurance), $35.7 
6% % cumulative convertible preferred stock ($100 par) , $1 £13. 800; pt Sod 
assigned to common stock (represented by 58,51 shares of class A and 
72.501 shares of class B stock, no par), $2, 120,561; deficit, $1,052,921; 
total, $6,156,544.—V. 151, p. 1437. 


Northern States Power Co. (Del.)— Weekly Output— 

Electric output of the Northern States Power Co. system for the week 

ended Oct. 5, 1940, totaled 30,630,853 kilowatt-hours, as compared with 
29,005,039 kilowatt-hours for the corresponding week last year, an increase 
of 5.6% .—V. 151, p. 2054 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.—Balance Sheet Dec 31— 








Assets— 1939 1938 
Cash and Government securities. _...__......--_- $6,197,654 $5,537,258 
Accounts receivable. ...............-... skin okee i 1,962,894 1,158,892 
p REG OT See rea 6.773.319 6,137,370 
Land, buildings, machinery and tools__--_--_----- 8 936,595 8,796,186 
Investments, subsidiary plants__..______......-. 7,170,484 7.319.705 
Is 4. cairo dis ntinbadcbbane dike 276,734 287,914 

ET ee ne Wee 5 ae ee ee a $31,317,680 $29,237,325 

Liabilities— 

* Accounts payable and accruals___-________._..- $2,251,088 $893 537 
CE Bes inck 06 Raben cotlins vie Owkiant. Gthtn +i . 22,744,170 22,572,670 
Ge, adh club wngnncnuslieente inked andnite 6,322,422 5,771,118 

RE ere rere er ae es $31,317,680 $29,237,325 


* Includes reserves for State and Federal tares.—V. 148, p. 445. 
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Northwest Cities Gas Co. —Reorganization— 

The SEC has granted the a apeiications of Ormond R. Bean, Public Utilities 
Commissioner of Oregon, - of the yaa bey wy of Public Service of W 
ington, bee! one Wash be made parties to the proceedings with ard 
to an aPPr ication hee Baby of John H. Rauscher, W. D. Courtwr ight, 
Beet W. Huntley, 1 C. Harper and Federick T. Sutton as bondhol 

advisory committee for Northwest C ties Gas Co. requesting approval of a 
pen of reorganization of Northwest Cities Gas Co. anda pore on the plan. 

blic hearing on the matter will be held Oct. 9.—V. 151, p. 1730. 


Novadel-Agene Corp.—Larnings— 
Consolidated Income Account Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Gross income from operations, including service, rentals and 
NEL I ARaig appt nla: cay pian piles ae ES as $4,370,678 
Selling, service and other field expenses, &c_-.__._.__..--....- 1,152,853 
dministrative and research expenses_.......-._...------..- 5,804 
famrediation of plant, ainchinery. leased equipment, &c_______. 363 ,630 
Amortization of eee Based n life of patents)___....___-- 149,057 
Provision for United States aeat anadian income taxes____..._- 469,219 
SON DO. cirwanacdaddncessihanedsaie $1,740,115 
Dividends paid in cash ($3 per share)__............------..--- 1,424,404 
Karnings per share On common.............---......---s--- $3.66 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Demand deposits and cash on hand, $1 018 notes receivable, 
$4,085; accounts receivable (less allowances a 150,846), ow 424; 
instalm ~¢ accounts receivable for — Rog ie sets sold ‘(less 
income, financing c insurance, &c., ufpment. less $1 e- 
829). 4 S738, 880; inventories, $473,798: plant and equ ment dep 
ciation of a Ta 053 omnes , $981,276; sundry prepayments an chases. 
7,506; pa ces, provision for omar daation based eon ie of patents 
be $2, Bit. as3), “S542, 1 total, $4,462 
LAabilities— Noves ayable, bank, $130 000; accounts payable, including 
sundry accruals, $263,188; provision for Unit, aed States and Canadian 
income taxes, $436 $43; ore income, S109 00 common stock (478,518 


shs. no par), $853,755 Aah tlh 779, V3 cost of 3,800 shares of 
common stock (includi aos ,300 held by a subsidiary company), 
$109, 128; total, $4,462,5 —V. 151, Pp. 1582. 


Noxzema Chemical Co.— Earnings — 
Income Account Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Babes Cees GIGS GE WET 0D) ow wrrceddcccccccwanccenerant $1,423,101 
Cn Cee es one Meee we ain aaa o 422, 
EE £ rn ces oh Soe Sedadcsethcectccecettaeawen 878,767 
Med pratt Groth GMIRMINEE hi. cide di ce cdaWdeuse dead sssecn $122,330 
EnterGes SIG GORGE CHI nb no ab ccs cede disicddnnsecacucda 28,882 


et eee 8 sbi adbsbsubsawedweothandabobasdegeu 


$151,211 
GE Gs 6 bo ew neds antiws atoccbucsanewbssuneuawabeds 11,834 


FG BOGEN... . cs Rbk cab a bh nak bs ds cen dah AK ao Sas cose ones. 378 
Cash dividends _.... ba dtd omih deith cieth caneendsdbtlecnva 120,000 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, $79,989; notes receivable, $71,310; accounts receivable, 
$126,968; inventory, $86,780; investments k value, $42 724; plant, 
roperty and e Toe $95,190; goodwill, $1; pension fund insurance, 
50. 40 total, $553,701. 
abilities—Notes’ payable, $44,000; accrued State and Federal income 
oat capital stock taxes, $23,800; accrued social security taxes, $4,723; 
pension fund, $50,740; capital stock, $400,000; — -in surplus, $22, 500: 
earned surplus, $7 .939; total, $553, 701.—V. 150, 4134. 


Ohio Bell Telephone a Wavadngo- 


Period End. Aug. 31— 1040 on 1 1940—8 Mos.—1939 











Operating revenues - - - -- $4 ,007 ,533 717,543 $31,528,063 $29, i” 876 
Uncollectible oper. rev.- 9,484 7 464 66.616 44,024 
Operating revenues... $3,998,049 $3,710,079 $31,461,447 $29,136,852 
Operating expenses - - - - - 2'398:906 2.279.108 18,871,652 18,163,210 
Net oper. revenues -__ 61.599. 143 $1,430,971 $12,589,795 $10,973,642 
Operating taxes___._-.-- 2,838 533,338 4,992,457 4,082,143 
Net oper. income_... $956,305 $897 ,633 $7 597. 308 $6,891,499 
Net income. -......... 58,448 887.364 7.539.195 6,806,502 


Gain In Phones— 

Company reported a gain of approximately 7,700 stations in September 
to bring the total to a record of 807,200 stations, or 11.8% above the 1930 
peak, which is used as a basis for ‘comparisons. In August there was a 
gain of 4,668 stations. 

Since the first of the year station gains amount to 41,700 against 34,929 
in the corresponding period of 1939.—V. 151, p. 1582. 


Ohio Match Co. (& Subs.) —Zarnings — 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


Net income for year after deduction of amounts aggregating 
$96,330, covering write-down of standing timber and pro- 
vision of ma SRE, Jd cocpuncsedstarntadtgnéuddbunee $176,465 
Divides DENG. .. cdc cw etd dndbenbdscadaweiscedsvicpicabbdbes 94,994 
Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets—Cash in banks and on hand, $1,044,183; marketabie securities 
(market value, $59, an. 3 389; accounts receivable (less reserve), 
$1,029,089; inventories, 885; standing timber, $760,843; land. 
buildi and equipment tog reserve r depreciation), $1,202 856: de- 

erred charges to operations, $127,756; total 

ag Nae pe payable $40,635; acccrued taxes, $79,432: wry 
cmancous accruals, $37,885; reserved for Federal income taxes, $54,0 

‘ial paeve. $40, a; reserve for contingencies, $ 50,000: capital Bow 
C 90,000 s no par), $4, 750,000; capital a taet. 1 327 .460; earned sur- 
plus, $137 3 574; total, $6,617,001.—V. 150, 3522. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.—Earnings— 


12 Months Ended Aug. 31— 193 
OperGGRs TOVEMMEDs oo 6'nc cp a ctddsconecsssncese $9. rot 698 $8,217,086 
Gross income after retirement accruals. ~.....-.--- 3.535.737 ? ,016.810 
& Med ROSES 00 GUEIUUS.. 66 a ow cvins ctcocccsscisc 2,612,744 1,554 etd 
b Earnings per common share.-_...........-.---- $3.71 $2. 


a Without deduction for surtax of $85,000 on undistributed profits a 
fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1938, aT to surplus. b Shares outstanding: 
1940, 550,000; 1939, 549, 986.—V. 151, p. 1153. 


Oliver United Filters, Inc.—Zarnings— 








Years Ended Dec. 31— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Earnings from operations $364,855 $483 ,043 $797 er $220,353 
Moving expemses.....-- ------ ¢30,209 heehee! = tebe 

Net operatingrevenue $364,855 $452,834 $779,906 $220 353 
Depreciation of plant, 4 

equipment, &c__..--. 74,118 73 933 71,883 68,274 
Degeseseee of patterns 

and drawings. ------- 14,614 17,540 49 ,037 29,547 
Est. prov. for Federal, 

State and Dominion of 

Canada income taxes _ 48,000 74,400 b148,500¢ a7 ,500 
Other deductions (net) - - 27 620 Cr5,584 55,750 1,559 

Ma iiss ctanr $200 ,504 0303 £45 $454,738 $113,472 
Dividends... -..-..-.--- 144,875 215,346 343,766 86,925 


a No provision for Federal undistributed profits surtax deemed necessary. 
b Includes surtax on undistributed profits. c Includes $13,050 of patents 
acquired during the year completely written off. 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Asseis—Cash in banks and on hand, $725,286; notes and accounts re- 
ceivable (less reserve of $47,301), $587,924; inventories, $343,758; invest- 
ments, $21,659; properties, land, buildings machinery, equipment, &c., 
oess. 414; Pere and drawings, $1; patents, trade marks and licenses, 
1; goodwill, $1; deferred charges, $8. 40; total, $2,355,284. 





Liabilities—Accounts foleral, S and accrued liabilities, $179,745; pro- 
vision for estimated State and f income taxes, ¢ - 


stoc 
repr b 4 yg | te A convertible stock, no par, and 198,891 
; cons. stoc k "80 ” Lo 919 ca surplus, $199,390; earned 
surplus, $308.99 oo7: . 997. 


Oklahoma Gas & ‘Sounds Co.—eratnae- 











Year Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 
Operating revenues......--.-.----.------------- $13,684,415 $13,528,501 
Oo A A aa ea eS eS aS = 4,661,484 4, Abd 

aintenance and repairs.._...-..-..----------- 739,974 J 
Appropriation for retirement reserve. ----.------ 1,400, 1,300,000 
mnere zation of limited-term electric investments - 23 ,682 19,197 
i i Le. pa caeeecageees teehee eeenesseeee 1,498,041 1,461,954 
Provision for Federal and State income taxes_----- 604 ,833 516,167 

Net operating income. ......---------------- $4,756,400 $4,743,768 
Obieer IMCOMC. ..ccc on ccccccccccccccesseesces 8,934 24,647 

Gees. INGCUNG.... oc cwcccnccccconessccescesses $4,765,334 $4,768,415 
Interest on funded debt... ......-------------n- 1,643,417 1,662,269 
Amortization of debt discount and expense------.- 266.599 68,451 
CE SNE co weg econddasesusscaccanesnhane 92,078 96,495 
Interest charged to construction.._........-.-.-.- Cr6,142 Cr11,489 
Miscellaneous deductions...............------- 34,563 35,864 

Net income. ... - ...ccccnccnccccceccecccccce $2,734,820 $2,716,825 
—vV. 151, p. 1437. 

Oneida, Ltd.—Zarnings— 

Years Ended Jan. 31— 1940 1939 
Net income after depreciation, taxes, &c__......- $621.966 $413,275 
he OT eee eee 171,772 173,789 
Ct Pt, cock sic bkadeiheceasneanewes 249 918 123,913 
E per share on common.............-..- $2.27 $1.21 


Builance Sheet Jan. 31, 1940 
Assets—Cash, $688,876: notes and acceptances receivable, trade (none 
Past due), $137,771; accounts receivable, trade (less reserves for doubtful 
accounts, discounts and allowances), $1.286.751: other accounts receivable 
(less reserves), $20,975; inventories, $2,286,707; investment in wholly- 
owned English Pee ae wy worth based on current rate of excha + 
less reserves of 0,000) 9,461; miscellaneous investments, S127 .2 
notes receivable } em aoa $13,049: roperty 


lant, and equi fw 











(less Gaprecation of $4,370,792), $3,405,318; prepaid expenses, $77,024; 
total, $8,113,212. 

Liahilities—Accounts payable, $109,545; accrued lis and expenses, 
$38,891; bonus accrued for employees, $212,000 eoatued Federal, State, 
and Canadian sone. $270,000; preferred par r 325) Ay Ft 430, 500; common 
stock (par $12.50), $2,477 000; capital ee 833; earned surplus, 
$1,540,443; total, $8, 213 3 ,212.—V. 149, 

Oswego Falls Corp. (& “te a 

Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
CE Dini nding dindnigvatiuegaddbghabbduptabbiduaseabents $5,760,997 
GE pcicdingdidbshiebabtdnonsnavendiiisbonened 3,808,799 

Gross profit from manufactur OPGTAMEES. 2c cccsvcescccs J ,197 
Net hydro-electric 3 = yqaianianh = tabbudbeothbedinilonn “ 9983 

Ey CE SO iiss no ccs ap oligiginb adn atentiin antied 2,031,537 
Selling, general and administrative expenses...............- as SER TH 

Pt Sn. o. cnhephiode ne eieéddenbetiadeiiihs nee 91 
ER i cncadbédsdasidatindatibddsntaboadad $1688 
cetacean gar aba are oe +08, 189 
ieee ee tte eee acetone dneus am 4,737 
Amortization “al bond discount and tax at source._........._. 6,547 
Bonus reserve for executives ane INA acs nichaies id oct nin ameew 47.877 
Loss on disposal and scrapping of mac inory and equipment. __. 103 ,464 
ES Sa rec na ne onhgdemina dua equiiamanes 3,274 

EY I oie Cains sont einen Gens Om abaeuinntaane 77,943 

i aa ol acelin ings nit mainaniin oe waters mniohiaes out x 
Dividends DME. at > ethetibnn Senkicgmahnentescdédvmadeoe beta est 
SE ee ED GINO. on en ccccces cocencccesecnsonce $2.2 
soto — charged against costs and expenses amounted to 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $234,625; notes, acceptances and accounts receivable 

Gass reserve Cf. $2 1300). $458 58.940: inventories. $751 001; Cmmaate and 
assets lant and equipment (less reserv 

depreciation of $2. ete! ghd). +x 481; h dro-electric: epertice eas od 
serves for depreciation of $425,663), $1, mes ems 
reserves for depreciation and obsolescence of £8 1306), 83 291, mie goodwill 
trade marks, &c., $1; deferred charges, $104 B81 6 

abilities —Accounts Payable, $442,095: yobs feien. O82, 892 
reserve for bonus {31 fundes and employees) , 47, ah iabiities, oom on 
income (est. 2° t . $3) funded debt, $2,297 ; deferred income, $85, 
capital stock (par $ 1,133,705; eal} surplus (from Se 10, Pg3gs: 

.912; earned A. (since Jan. 1, 1936), ,833; total, $5,731,069. 
—V. 151, p. 424. 

Oxford Paper Co. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 

CRY a a a $1,681,979 
i cis cand dé natic cs mibduned die we kicked ain 94,597 

eh Bak dine while cai Beil nh tn oth, sais wsdbcaeltaeias tite ties hak cubed ° 
(te TTT RM | 
Rh ee ke 196,569 
Provision for Federal income taxes__._...___............__- 151,496 

ns aetieaiiieieiilith thnk dite ieee aad tne ts eietaabettiiane eatediiame: 78 
Dividend paid on $5 preference stock... ..................... ae th rH 


Consotidatea Balance Sheet as at Dec. 31, 1939 
”" Assets—Cash, $1,957,710; accounts and notes receivable, 
Seveeterion. $2,603,472; investments and receivables (less Bw = > y. 
54,182; ‘plants and pro ve o Coe reserves for apomeeen ot $11 5 166), 


rats ‘919.419: sinking fund $537,736; deferred charges 
operations, $242,658; total, 328-632 G38. —- 
Linhilities— Accounts yable, $687, 3140; notes payable to banks, $1,- 


\Y—~- wt heey ~ on bonds, ; reserves Bw? all Federal taxes, 
orteage bonds of subsidiary ’ companies $4,490,000° $5 prefer- 
ence ‘stock { 101 434 no par shares), 143, 200: : $6 preferred (874 no 
; common (380, 735° = par sh $5,711,025; capital 


), 
surplus. $76" 246: other surplus, $5,116,251; total, $28'830. 938.—V. 151, 


Pacific Can Co.—Earnings— 














een tinge for ge mated Dec. 7 Py 74 1938 

‘ urns, allowances and discounts _____ 054,342 $2,875,838 

CN echo base 3,363,474  2:423'912 
EE EE ee ee J 

Selling, and administrative expenses _____-_ be yy #483828 

ST PT, «0s. chca bes on aaheonisibne $509,909 269,843 

NEE A SSR RR GF ata 86.249 ° 96.533 

Other dedctigng:-“°"°727~-°27772222272220202 $50 bop ¥968-377 

Provision for Federal income tax..__........... 109;000 45.773 

Cash Gividedde pald on common chock 2---2----- “450-738 9294-038 
ed lnc oR aati ese escesnnaces $2.23 $1.15 


‘ote— Depreciation on equi t, charged 
$132,004 foe 1088 and $1in 180 te 1a ° OO geet anne Conse 
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Balance Sheet Dec. 31, seg 
Assets—Cash in banks and on ) = wr $50,196; notes an 
ceivable (less—reserve t- 4 a = ge “$1,207 Ses. ‘Cae, 
$460,981; other assets, $ vu; land, build , machinery and equipment, 
less—reser ve for pal $970. ag tents (at nominal value), $1; 
taxes and unexpired ins :779; pores $2,595.58 
Liabilities—Accounts 5 pareive (trade). $ S134 were ichmond ‘Sanitary Co. 
(affiliated company), $1,4 salaries and wages, $2,533; miscel- 
laneous taxes accrued, $9,992; provision for capital stock tax, $6,000; 
———- for Federal wees taxes, $109,000; qo credits, $18.217: 
eserve for cont ncies, $24,000; common stock (195,000 no shares), 
$1,571. 401; ear surplus, $1,028,615; total, $2,895,879.—V. 151, p. 998. 


Outlet Co.—£zira Common Dividend— 

Directors on Oct. 5 declared an extra dividend of 25 cents per share in 
addition toa uarterly dividend of 75 cents per share on the common stock, 
both Sayebie Har 1 to holders of record Oct. 22. Extra of 50 1 was 
paid on Jan. 25, ‘tess. and extras of 25 cents were paid on Nov. 1, 1939, 
and on Jan. 24, 1939.—V. 151, p. 2055. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (& gana tir ay 
8 Months Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 











Oo Oe ae pee $84 496,009 $80,803,048 $76, 133 $23 
Operating expenses, including taxes. 69,445,781 65,931,590 63.386.711 
Operating earnings_-__.._.------- $15,050. TH $14,871,458 $13,045,512 
Miscell. non-oper. revenues (net) - --- 79,7 60,470 148,872 
Total net earnings.__.....-.----- $15.129,982 $14. 931,928 $13,194,384 
Interest deductions. _........--.---- 2,384,734 2,320,862 2,128,868 
TN CRI. ditlicitibiiintie andi eiwel $12,745,248 $12,611,066 $11,065,516 
eat. Ack tacds scenes 11,703,333 11,703,333 10,500,000 





Undivided profits--....-.------- $1,041,915 $907 .733 $565,516 


—V. 151, p. 1582. 


Package Machinery Co.—Earnings— 


Years Ended Dec. 31— 1939 1938 
Pe Ehsan dae tdsecotbavoebesonédankatc $1,398,178 $1,184,863 
Net income after all charges_........-.-------- 123 ,964 36,600 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $55,820; accounts & notes receivable (less reserve), 
$307 ,225; royalties and commissions received , $1,596; inventories, $596 .971; 
non-current investments and receivables, $214, 450: plant and equipment 
(less reserve for depreciation of $232 B88), $374, 025; prepaid expenses, 

,847; patents (less reserve for amortization), $32, 483; patents pending, 

‘791: goodwill, $1; total, $1,591,209. 

Liabilities—Bank loans, $125, 000; note payable (instalment due Nov. 1, 
1940), ,000; accounts payable (trade), $66,308; accounts payable (other), 
$36,609; accrued expenses, $43,610; note pa able, $280,000; reserve lia- 
bilities, $5, oss reserve for contingencies, 12 ‘ common stock (36,167 
ta ee mT P » aor surplus, $151,2 tele $1,591,209.—V. 150, DP. 


Paepcke Corp.—Larnings— 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


ere. onccccehathdésconsanadiibobpoeeken $5,104 
Dividends received... ....~-- wwitdbstbstd ciedisidtbdbdiaice 29,549 
stn ee ie pas ae eebeasenetansvebbuboeesee 74 
i. cc meenn ees nactadpegnthiwietektaade ale $34,727 
BS EEE are ee ee eee 3,800 
Taxes, other than income taxes..............-.....----..--- 8,099 
ld nec bhe eed 533 
Provision for Federal income taxes. ~..........-......------- 418 
ESTES FES a: SR $21,877 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash, sit 554; marketable securities, $1,059,954; investments 
advances, &c., $116,394; vacant real estate (at cost), '$194,858; prepaid 
frente taxes, yt . $2,028; total, $1,382,789. 
lities—Accounts payable, $3,000; accrued taxes, other than Federal 
a taxes, 33.6 008; provision for Federal income taxes (inclu 


ry for additional assessment for poe years being contested), 588; 
fod par) «$8,000 cumulative stock ($100 per). $2, BO 200; common stock 
(So $6,000 deficit. $5,026,751; treasury stock, Dr$1,630,056; 


,000; 
1,382,789.—V. 146, p. 3675. 


‘Sephiiie Eastern Pipe Line Co.—Dividends— 

Directors on Oct. 4 declared a third-quarter dividend of 50 cents a share 
on the company’s common stock and a participating dividend, amounting 
in total to $134, 561. 17, on the company’s class A 6%, participating preferred 
stock, all of which is owned by the Columbia Oil — Gasoline Corp. Both 
dividends are payable Oct. 26, 1940, to stockholders of record Oct. 10. 
See also V. 150, p. 4136.—V. 151, p. 710. 


Pantex steatosis Machine, Inc.— Accumulated Dividend 

Directors have declared a dividend of $1.50 per share on account of 
accumulations on the $6 cumulative preferred stock, payable Oct. 1 to 
holders of record Sept. 24. Dividend of like amount was paid on Aug. 1, 
last; Dec. 28, Nov. 1 and July 28, 1939, and on Dec. 27, 1938, this’ last 
being the first payment made since Dec. 30, a. when a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share was distri buted.—V. 151, p. 


Patchogue Plymouth Mills Corp.—$1 Divi 
Directors have declared a dividend of $1 per share on the common stock, 
ee Oct. 24 to holders of record Oct. 14. ike amount was paid on 
Vv lél p ae For record of previous dividends see V. 149, p. 4183.— 


Patino Mines & Enterprises Consolidated, Inc.— 
Earnings— 

The compeny reports for the six months ended June 30, 1940, estimated 
net profit of 119,041 pounds sterling, plus 16,624,011 ‘bolivianos, after 
taxes. This compares with loss of 40,651 pounds sterling and profit of 
7,009,938 bolivianos for the same period in 1939. 

roduction for the six months ended June 30, 1940, was 5,546 tons of 
fine tin, as against a production of 3,404 tons of fine tin for the same period 
in 1939. Tin in concentrates shipped but not sold at the close of the 1940 
period was valued in cavemeaey at £244, as against £215 at the close of the 
1939 period.—V. 151, p. 


Paulista Ry. it acidic Paymeni— 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., as fiscal agents, are notifying holders of 
first and refunding mortgage 7% sinking fund gold bonds, that they have 
received funds for the payment of the Sept. 15, 1940, interest on these 





bonds. Payment will be made on and after Oct. 11. 1940, upon presenta- 
— t. 15, 1940 coupons at the office of the fiscal agente.—-V. 151, 
Pp. 


(J. C.) Penney Co.—Sales— 

Sales for the month of September, 1940, were $24,790,528 as compared 
pty $8 43. ,630 for September, 1939. This is a decrease of $1,352,102 
or i/o 

os sales from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1940, ~~ ppd were $195, £78. 758 

compared with $181,981,331 for the same = 1939. This 
increase of $13,492,428 or 07.41% .— V. 151, PD. 


Pennroad ag ap ore ar a gr in Punds— 

The corporation denied ca ry oo in answers to three independent 
—= J = veqas ous + ~ ance hia bey & — there were any 
mgron es or irregularities in the 

hree suits, filed separately by ~— AT in the last year, asked 
for an Corporation of their a hy of $141,285,000 in securities of the 


Sortne plaintiffs chat charged that the voting trustees of Pennroad and certain 
of its gronese who heid ae with yA oo 
apoctienlty ‘lost’ $13,000,000 and ‘“‘many more millions,” be com- 
puted in endeavoring to help the vania —y attain a a -T. of 
Somination in the Eastern area of the United States 
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_ The suing stockholders are Mrs. Ione M. Overfield of Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Grace Stein Weigle, Chicago, and David Steckler, New * ork City 

Identical suits have been filed in the Federal Court at Wilmington 
Del.—V. 150, p. 4136. 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines—0Operations— 

During September company carried 21,571 revenue passengers and flew 
3,714,008 revenue passenger miles, Edward Sulllivan, general traffic man- 
ager, states. Last month's traffic marked the 27th consecutive monthly 
increase and represented a gain of 63.9% over the 13,155 revenue passen- 
gers carried in September, 1939, and a 67.1% increase over the 2,221,808 
revenue passenger miles flown in that period. 

The increases realized so far in 1940 have brought the company’s busi- 
ness to a new peak Mr. Sullivan said. Revenue passenger miles totaling 
28,030,544 were flown in the first nine months of this year, an 81.7% gain 
over the 15,423,398 revenue passenger miles flown in the similar period of 
1939.—V. 151, p. 1582. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.—LZarnings— 














Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—12 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenues. --_-_- $3,259,419 $3,059,257 $40,215,996 $39,144,999 
Operating expenses _-_-_-- 1,648,627 1,566,039 19,862,049 18,750,964 
DG MN. 6 oki See 238,083 Cr649,929 2,863 439 2,900,808 
Property retir. res. app._ 237,500 229,167 2,816,667 2,836,667 
Amort. of l't’d-term inv_ 1,190 1,127 13,947 12,504 

Net oper. revenues_-. $1,134,019 $1,912,853 $14,659,894 $14,644,056 
Other income (net)-_-.-~- 7,764 7,752 96,555 115,779 

Gross income--_-..___- $1,141,783 $1,920,605 $14,756,449 $14,759,835 
Int. on mortgage bonds-_ 277 083 406,250 3,360,13 5,397 ,500 
Interest on debentures __ 106,875 87,917 1,282,500 637,917 
Other interest & deduct - 93 671 69,242 1,253,744 365,674 
Int. charged by const --- Cr2,887 Cr1,049 Cr19,235 Cr8,720 

Net income___...... $667,041 $1,358,245 $8,879,301 $8,367,464 
Dividends applicable to pref. stocks for the period. 3,846,532 3,846,536 

a ae oe hea w oe $5,032,769 $4,520,928 


—V. 151, p. 1906. 
Pennsylvania State Water Corp. (& Subs.)—Larnings 














Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 
Operating revemue. ..............-- $1,275,730 $1,237,557 $1,251,265 
Non-operating income _____._____-- 7,629 5,043 4,708 

LS eee $1,282,760 $1,242,600 $1,255,973 
Cperetng Ge arin is alent chin vs 426,16 419,472 391,798 

I ae 56,179 49.517 71,789 
Federal income taxes... _.._._._._-- 55,843 67,275 45,050 
ea ees eee 67 657 51,503 77,96 
Reserved for retirements _____-_-__ _- 65,411 70,845 67,230 

Pt ae $611,509 $583,988 $602,145 
Deductions of subsidiaries _________- 1,244 2.516 

i ee ed ala $610,265 $581,472 $601,462 

Deductions of Parent Company— 
Interest on funded debt___________- 317,050 310,628 308,125 
Other interest charges____________- 7.943 14,968 5,698 
Amortization of debt disct. & expense 14,048 13,758 13,632 
Miscellaneous deductions. ________-_- 3.794 3,327 4,994 

WOE SRB ic diditian sdtriciivnl adits $267 .430 $238,790 $269,013 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Property, plant and equipment, $11,915,897; cash, $150C,096: 
accounts receivable (net), $248,017; due from affiliated company, $276; 
materials and supplies, $59,275: ge ye $4,556; unamortized debt 
rr et ond expense, $296,681; other deferred charges, $8,645; total, 

Liabilitees—Funded debt, $7,600,000; accounts payable, $45,085; accrued 
interest, dividends and taxes, $191,609; customers’ security and extension 
deposits, $24,401: other deferred credits and liabilities, $3,079; retirement 
reserve, $1,417,712: minority interest in common stock and surplus of a 
subsidiary, $686; contributions for extensions, $7,492: preferred stock, 
61,910 p00: :  - stock, $950,000; surplus, $533,177: total, $12,683,442. 
—V. + DP. ° 


Peoples Gas Co., Port Arthur, Texas—T7o Sell Bonds 


Privately— 


The Securities and Exchange Commission Oct. 7 announced that com- 
pany {gubeiiiery of Consolidated Electric & Gas Co.) had filed an applica- 
tion (File 70-167) under the-Holding Company Act regarding the proposed 
issuance of 1,750 shares of common stock ($100 par) and $800,060 of 4% 
first mortgage bonds, due 1960. 

The common stock will be issued to the parent company in consideration 
of the cancellation of $175,000 of demand notes of the subsidiary com- 
pany. and will be pledged by the parent with the indenture trustee for the 

uthern Cities Utilities Co. bonds, which it has assumed. The 4% 
first mortgage bonds will be sold to a single purchaser. 

Peoples Gas Co. will use substantially all the proceeas from the sale of 
the bonds to retire, at the principal amount, certain of its obligations owned 
by the parent company as follows: $2(3,200 of 56% 20-year sinking fund 
income bends, due 1941 (now pledged with the {indenture trustee for 
Federated Utilities, Inc. bonds, which have been assumed by the parent 
company); and $593,000 of 6% demand notes (now pledged with the 
indenture trustee for the Southern Cities Utilities Co. bonds, which have 
been assumed by the parent company.) 

The funds received oy Consolidated Electric & Gas Co., aggregatin 
$796,220, will be deposited with the respective indenture trustees and al 
or a part of the funds will be used to purchase in the + market at the 
best prices obtainable Southern Cities Utilities Co. 5% first lien collateral 
trust gold bonds and Federated Utilities, Inc. 54% first lien collateral 
trust gold bonds. 


Peoples Light & Power Co.—Tenders— 

Company is notifying holders of its scrip certificates due Jan. 1, 1946, 
that it has $100,000 available for the purchase of these certificates at the 
lowest prices at which they can be purchased at a flat price (without in- 
terest) up to but not exceeding the principal amount thereof. Written 
tenders for the sale of these certificates to the company will be received 
up to 12 o'clock noon on Oct. 31, 1940, at 90 Broad Street, New York 
City.—V. 151, p. 1437. 


Peoria Water Works Co. —Farnings— 





Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 
Operating EL, 42. Jk Es wa cealel $691 .969 $664,341 $675,349 
Non-operating income_______.....- 3.797 5,383 2,566 

ee a $695,766 $669 .725 $677 .916 
Oo OS eS ae 192,284 175,349 203 .715 

SS le AR ae 29,015 28 343 31,828 
Taxes—Federal income _-- - - - - Aa 18,730 17 567 9,772 

i ee Ce es ree 116,720 119,184 103 ,900 
Reserved fer retirements. ____.___-- 35,632 35 ,263 35,000 

EEE IE er ae $303 382 $294,017 $293 .699 
Interest em funded debt_._____.._.-_- 187,189 187 ,.202 187, 
Other interest charges_____________- 696 658 32 
Amortizatien of debt discount & exp- 10,374 10,374 10,433 
Miscellaneous deductions. __..__.--.- 2,969 2.63 45 

BGS GREED... cwnen ocashowwasionae $102,152 $93 ,146 $93 ,279 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Property,. and cautpmeens. $5,299,402: funds and securities 
with trustees, $4,765; cash, $56,999; accounts receivable (net), $87,848; 
water charges accrued, $44,752: accrued interest receivable, $25: materials 
and supplies, steel prepayments, $876: —~ we He ome 
and . 001; unamortized erred stock commission and 
se. $9,082: other d Bross: total, $5,649,310. 


» $9, eferred 
iabilities— Funded debt, $4,001,300: accounts payable, $18,092; accrued 
: * securit nd extension 


interest, dividends and taxes, $203 ,002; customers y a 
deposits, $15,376; other deferred credits and liabilities, $1,205: retirement 
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reserve, $917,673: contributions for extensions, $14,356; preferred 


$250,000; common stock, 
—V. 1438, p. 440. 


Pepsi-Cola Co.—New Vice-President— 

Major Talbot O. Freeman, who joined the somqeny last December to 
head its Franchise Department, was elected Vice-President in Charge of 
the Franchise Department at a meeting of the Board of Directors, it was 
announced by Walter S. Mack Jr., President of the company. 

Major Freeman, in addition to handling the company’s franchise work, 
aa wg —_ charge of Pepsi-Cola’s exclusive sky-writing program.— 

. » Dd. ° 


Petroleum Corp. of America—Asset Value— 

The company reports that net assets value on Sept. 30, 1940 was $9.26 
per share on 1,921,700 shares of capital stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with net asset value per share of $9.29 on June 29, 1940 and $13.38 
on Sept. 30 a year ago.—V. 150, p. 3525. 


(Albert) Pick Co., Inc. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 
6 Months Ended June 30— 1940 1939 1938 
$23 ,058 $2,760 $12,003 
$0.12 Nil $0.05 


stock, 
$50,000; surplus, $178,307; total, $5,649,310. 


Net income after all charges. ....--- 
Earnings per share on common. -.--- 
—V. 150, p. 4136. 


Pittsburgh Forgings Co.—Listing— 
The New York Stock Exchange has authorized the listing of 220,000 
shares of capital stock (par $1) all of which shares are now outstanding. 
Consolidated Income Account Years Ended Dec. 31 (Including Sub. Co.) 


1939 1938 
I ae vas is achimancttn tadhaceinedienioaliniinds a ove nine w $5,359,509 $2,474,968 
Cost of products sold exclusive of depreciation_._.. 4,555,058 2,222,903 
Sell., admin. & gen. expense exclusive of deprec_-_ 250,732 205,153 
Prov. for deprec. of buildings, machinery & equip’t 149,141 96,760 




















Senne WERE ack Ldb ce ce céandacuduceeees $404,576 loss$49,848 
SUERTE tutus nse cui clan adteiaicenntames arenes ada a 2,288 1,638 

ST mimes waaen ae $406,865 loss$48,209 
IEE TD en ee eed taknge 15,62 21,120 
Interest on notes payable, &c_........-...------ 11,905 9,212 
Sf ain in RR A Recep ae nagar 15,717 12,273 
Wee CR OUNIOS casi Kc ce Sbe dud occ ucdbescleuce 69,939 478 

cds cnntitis tans enles tile ie alnneniinatiidas $293,676 def$91,293 
Cash Gv idenGs POM sso cciucckdine ddcddedscd dae Geer sedsae 

Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31 

Assets— 1939 1938 TAabilities— 1939 1938 
| # See $189,697 $271,109| Notes payable.... $100,000 £60,000 
Marketable secur . 2,946 3,346| Accounts payable. 380,236 169,791 
Trade accts. rec., Accrued taxes, int. 

less reserve... _- 540,253 279,121 and expense - - .. 35,699 34,897 
Inventories - . . . . . 695,109 422,579| Fed. & State taxes 
Invest. & other as- on income (est.) 71,311 1,651 

WANs oc weiisviend 282,389 320,441| Notes pay.tobank 621,244 391,299 
Value of life insur. Ist mtge.6% bds. .....- 352,000 

policies ____.- cof 31,344 29 ,080 | Reserves---.-..._-- 5,744 3,309 
Other investments, Capital stock (par 

SE noc sée 1,450 1,450 era 220 ,000 220,000 
a Ctfs. of partic _-_ 2,611 3,917} Capital surplus... 1,202,435 1,202,435 
Transferable club Earned surplus... 559,476 353,799 

memberships, &c 3,334 3,739 
b Prop., plants & 

equipment... - 1,425,246 1,437,568 
). | ers 12 10 
Deferred charges . - 21,655 16,823 

, ES. $3,196,146 $2,789,183 Total. .....-..$3,196,146 $2,789,183 


a Acquired in connection with deposit account with closed bank. b After 
depreciation: 1939, $2,064,799; 1938, $1,963,567.—-V. 151, p. 1907. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR.—Larnings— 


Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.— 1939 
Railway oper. revenues. $2,341,620 $1,757,428 One ee aie 910.078 pas 





Railway oper. exps-.- --- 1,570,962 1,439,363 3,658 97 ,728 
Netrev.fromry.oper. $770,658 $318,065 $3,290,759 $876,806 
Railway tax accruals__- 297 445 180,347 1,808,678 1,115,779 


Cr204.157 Cr1,917,912 Cr1,527,570 


Cr263 .954 


Equip. & jt. facil. rents_ 

















Net ry. oper. income. $737,167 $341,875 $3,399,993 $1,288,597 
Other income- -.-..-..--~-- 16,542 12,769 156,556 103 ,734 
Total income..... ~~ $753,709 $354,644 $3,.556.549 $1,392,331 
Miscell. deduc. from inc. 104,870 43 646 566,424 301,643 
Total fixed charges. --- 3,534 3,382 27 407 
Net income after fixed 
$645,305 $307,616 $2.962,718 $1,063,128 


CE... owitn& ciee 
—V. 151, p. 1907. 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut RR.—New President— 
A. C. Shields has been elected President of this railroad, succeeding 
Riley M. Shepherd, resigned.—V. 151, p. 1907. 


Plymouth County Electric Co. —72 4-Cent Dividend — 

Directors have declared a dividend of 72 % cents per share on the common 
stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 30. Dividend of 40 cents 
was last paid on March 31, 1938.—V. 146, p. 2383. 


Postal Telegraph, Inc. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 























Period End. Aug.31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 M]os.—1939 
Tepe & cable oper- 
ating revenues. ----- $1,717,157 $1,703,094 $13,794,521 $13,677,964 
, Appa ape 131,586 102,369 9,943 833 ,243 
Deprec. & amortization_ 199,273 159,691 1,554,895 1,277,531 
All other maintenance -- 114,061 113,121 901,521 844,101 
Conducting operations.. 1,412,743 1,281,422 10,899,241 10,331,999 
Relief depts. & pensions _ 47 699 46,852 385,061 394.6 
All other general and 
miscellaneous expenses 44,537 36,945 352,538 282,955 
Net telegraph & cable 
operating loss _-- -- $232,742 $37,306 $1,268,678 $286,544 
Uncollectible o . revs. 5,000 5.000 40,000 40,000 
Taxes assignable to opers. 90 ,660 89,083 715,155 664 666 
Operating loss_..--.-.- $328,402 $131,389 $2,023,833 $991,210 
Non-operating income - - 1,315 2,148 33,441 18, 
Sidi tnt te laird ate $327 ,087 $129,241 $1,990,292 $973,108 
ee 19,832 247,734 369.269 1,989,392 
ed MGB s bod wesaciec $346,919 $376,975 $2,359,601 $2,962,500 


—V. 151, p. 2055. 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc.—Government Contract— 

Company has been awarded a contract totali $1,230,000 to build 
artillery ae components for the United States Government.— 
V. 151, p. 2055. 


Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. —Government Contract — 

Company has been awarded a contract totaling $1,134,000 to manu- 
eters artillery components for the United States Government.—V. 151, 
p. 2055. 


(George) Putnam Fund—Asset Value— 

The company reports total net assets of $3,182,000 on f£ept. 30, a new 
high record and an increase of approximately $1,252.(C0 over Sept. 30, 
1939. Total shares yee rT increased to 254,258, a gain of 14,108 
during the past quarter and 12) ,623 above a year ago. Net asset value per 
share was equal to $12.52 on Sept. 30 compared with $11.52 on June 30 and 
$14.40 on Sept. 30, 1939.—V. 150, p. 3985. 
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Puget Sound Power & Light Co. (& Subs.)—Larnings 








Period End. Aug. 31— 1960 Month 1900 1940-12 Mos .—1939 
Operating revenues - - --- $1,422,447 $1,373,237 $165 543,740 $16,314,699 
oO as 556 678 473. 246 6.095.336 5,553,917 

aintenance___...-.-.-- 85,353 3,398 987,065 1,021,545 
Depreciation ........-- 122,140 ia’ 441 1,431,378 1,416,867 
Taxes ----------------| 208 ,783 204,988 2,383,164 2,326,393 

Net operating revenues $449, 493 $498,164 $5,646,796 $5,995,977 
Other income (net) ~~ ~~ - Dro, 240 Dri, 402 Dri45,366 Dr163,412 

eg RE RIES sep Se $439,2! 53 $487. 763 $5,501,430 $5,832,565 
Interest & amortization - 278, 798 308. 319 3,452,548 3,791,254 


~~ $179,444 82.048, 582 $2,041,311 























i ES a i $160, 45 
Prior preference dividend A... AD Braet sys 0,000 550,000 

ea SO eee Py fe ot a eh Se Pee $1 498,582 $1,491,311 
Preferred “dividend POGRINGMNGEE ino Koo bbee oe 1,583 ,970 1,583 ,970 

I: i oe ees ee $85,388 $92,659 
—V.151, p. 2055 

Pullman Co.—ELarnings— 

[Revenues and Expenses of Car and Auziliary Operations) 

Period End. Aug.31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
Sleeping car operations: 

Total revenues - - - - - - $4,961,931 $5,103,207 $39,149,088 $40,118,433 

Total expenses - - - - - 4,364,363 4,511,671 34,871,488 35,361,268 

Net revenue..-.-.-.-- $597 ,568 $591,536 $4,277,600 $4,757,165 
Auxiliary operations: 

Total revenues -- - - - - $163,551 $170,798 $ 413,325 $1,399,979 

Total expenses _-_--_-- 133 ,933 144,174 1,143, 552 1,140,276 

Net revenue. -_...-- $29,619 $26 624 $269,773 $259,704 

Total] net revenue - --_-_- $627 ,186 $618,160 $4,547,373 $5,016,868 
Taxes accrued _.-.----- 324 ,564 322,522 2,812,589 3.073.031 

Operatingincome.... $302,622 $295,638 $1,734,784 $1,943,837 


—V. 151, p. 1584 


Radiomarine Corp. of America—Larnings — 
Period End. Aug. 31— Tr 1940—8 Mos.—-1939 


Total oper. revenues. __- $74,696 $81, $604 536 $630,629 
Net oper. revenues __-_- 5,030 5, ‘81 4 83 ,939 113,295 
Net income transferred 

to earned surplus____ 14,265 13 ,206 132,871 93,015 


—V. 151, p. 1584 


Randall Co. —New Director — 
5D. Penick has been elected a director succeeding C. U. Bay.—V. 151, 
Pp. m 


Rand's — Sales— 

Sales in September amounted to $142,332, a gain of 19.8% over sales of 
$118,768 in September, 1939, the company reported Oct. 7. 

In the first nine months of 1940 sales totaled $1 213, O13. a gain of 20.2% 
over sales of $1,008,626 in the same months of 1939 

Sales for both September and the rine months’ period were at new high 
records in the company’s nistory. 

Rand's operates a chain of retail drug stores in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia, with a majority of stores located in the Pittsburgh area. 
—vV. 151, p.1584. me 


= 

} Rath Packing Co.—50-Cent Extra Dividend—W™ 
Directors have declared an extra dividend of 50 cents per share on the 
common stock, payable Oct. 28 to holders of record Oct. 18. Regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents was paid on Oct. 1, last.—V_ 150, p. 1785. 


+ Raymond Concrete Pile Co. —25-Cent Dividend— 

FP Directors have declared a dividend of 25 cents per share on the common 

stock, payable Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. =. This will be the first 

dividend paid on the common shares since Aug. 1939, when a regular 
uarterly dividend of 25 cents per share was distributed.” —V. 151, D. 155. 


R. C. A. \. Communications, Inc.—Earnings— 
Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 





Total oper.revenues__.. $610,225 $467,747 $5,067,235 $3,601,035 
Net oper. revenue_.-_-- 182,486 90,439 1,491,094 544,694 
Net income transferred 

to earned surplus_.__ 112,254 55,632 1,005,775 288,918 


—V. 151, p. 1732. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. —Government Contract— 
Company has been awarded a contract totaling $1,675,737 to eee ure 
small arms ammunition for the United States Government.—V. 151, p. 1908. 


Reo Motors, Inc. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 


6 Months Ended June 30— 1940 1939 “™ 
Net loss after interest, taxes, &c................ $785,988 $511,545 
Consolidated Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 

Assets—Cash on hand & in banks, $323,258; notes and accounts re- 
ceivable, $366,907; inventories, $1,280, 289; misc. accounts, advances & 
investments, $30,113; fixed assets, $2, 015, 735; unexpired insurance & 
miscellaneous, $126, 239: assets ote petregased in accordance with the plan of 
reorganization, $1,084,896; » $5,227 427. 

L lities—Accounts bn ny $264,934; accrued Payroll, $43,183; 
accrued taxes, $104,818; provision for foreign income tax, $21,855; reserves 
for sonels encies. $322.257; deferred income, $25,734; mo e payable 
Seek fee ate Bl eos (hs capital wurpian 82300000, ‘deticii i, camital 

J a , 
total, $5,227 .427.—-V. 004 _——— wes y 


Republic aching Fund, Inc.—Farnings— 
Earnings for the Siz Months Ended June 30, 1940 


I nag Se ee ee ee $25,500 
IEE Udon oe a Ran ty an ks tp nas cas tees ininsis de tape oc Aide & 0 ed eens bt 1,824 
I a ee : $27 324 

hs hind acne bone lhmaniia au Maciek bull toh edecedadin he tact 14,303 

EINES GEE BOSS RR ot age tc ae as i 5,066 

Amortization of bond discount and expease___.._____________ 695 

he il IL i EES SR SH Aae 1,427 

Provision for 1940 Federal income tax____._._._____._..._______ 

Net dividend and interest income____.__._.____________.. $5,650 


Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 
Assets—Cash, $90,014; cash on deposit with dividend disbursement 
agente. $18,536; securities owned, at cost, $1,808,912; dividends receivable, 
; 1 accrued interest receivable, 21; due for common shares sold, 
.461; office furniture and fixtures reserve for depreciation), $556: 


iad expaness. $17,270; total, “SL. 946,688. 

iabilities—Due for securities purchased bu $32,433; due 
‘or common shares purchased but not lay te dividesas payable, 

$21; 272; accrued taxes, bond interest and ex 14 LAS: edad for redemp: 

tion scrip certificates and fractions of 7 

44 % convertible bonds series A due Feb. Tose" "332: 000 py 

series A (convertible) (par $10), $47, 660:'6 6% pref Sel series B 
£5 1s 2 $134, a. toe Se stock, $186,799; surplus, $1,176,329; total, 


Reserve Investing Corp.—Accumulated Divridend— 





eclared a dividend of $1.25 per share on account of 


D 
accumulations on the $7 cum. no par value, payable Oct. 15 


stock, 

to holders Oct. 7. imilar pa ts were mad Jul 
‘Xpril 15 and Jan. 15, last, and on Dec. 22 and on Oct. 4. 1939 ne fe 
preceding quarters 


—V. 151, p. 256. 





Oct. 12, 1940 


Reynolds Metals Co.—/ssues $2,270,000 Bonds— 

The company has issued $2,270,000 of 4% serial Ist mtge. bonds. The 
underwriters of the bonds were the Keconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the First & Merchants National Bank of Richmond. The proceeds were 
used to retire a bank loan of 31,464,500, heid by the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co. and one of $816,000 held oy the Society for Savings. 

By a loan agreement dated Aug. 3, the RFC agreed to lend the company 
not more than $15,800,000. An indenture of mortgage and deed of trust 
dated Aug. 1 between the company and the First Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond, as trustee, provided for issuance of an aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of $18,000,000 of the 4% mortgage bonds, secured by a lien 
on all fixed assets of the company and the stock of wholly -owned sub- 
sidiaries. 


Erecting Plant in Alabama— 

The company, according to a Richmond, Va., press dispatch, Oct. 8, 
has chosen Sheffield, Ala., as the site of an aluminum plant to cost bet weer 
$10,000,000 and $15,000, 000. company statement said that construction 
would begin immediately. Marion M. Caskie, Vice-President. said that 
proeme tion would begin about March 1, 1941, and that the full production of 

60,000,000 pounds annually would be reached by July 1, 1941. It was said 
that the plant would employ between 1,500 and 2,000 persons. 

The statement said that Tennessee Valley Authority power would be 
used, adding that to build its own power plant, whicn had been considered 
earlier, would delay full production.—V. 151, p. 859. 


Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co.—Accumulated Div.— 


Directors have declared a dividend of $1.25 per share on account of 
accumulations on the 5% conv. pref. stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders of 
record Sept. 30. Arrearages after the current payment will amount to 
$6.25 per share.—V. 151, p. 859. 


Roanoke Gas Co. —Larnings— 














Calendar Years— 1939 1938 
I ee ae, ni mingiee & $469,591 $454,583 
Operating expenses and taxes_-_.-.-..---.----- 279.626 275,590 

a Net operating revenues_-_._..........---.-- $189,965 178,994 
oe . cotueaounetene Dri9,414 28 528 

CR. od. no ce sigin al demeagchh angen $170,551 $150,466 
Provision for retirements. . ......c<cccecccee---e 51,990 46,910 

SE Ss icivccnnhddbubipddbettcadsacnacd $118,561 $103 555 
ha in ee ube as een ere 105,743 105,593 

Pee Gs o them cdnwmedasaeddaccesewccus $12,818 loss$2,038 


a Before provision for retirements. 

Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Property, y. plone at and equipment, $2,850,717; miscellaneous in- 
vestments, $700 101; accounts receivable, $125,146; other re~ 
ceivables, $15,560; Siieecee on rental, $2,705; merchandise, $20,820; 
materials and ‘supplies, $13,540; fuel, $14 B89; residuals, $9,276; prepaid 
insurance and interest, $2,716; improvements to leased property, $6,255; 
appliances on rental (contracts assigned), $2,440; other deferred debits, 
$3.5 522; total, $3,104,887. 

Liabilities—common stock (10,000 = of no par value), $10,0000; 
bonds, $1,447,000; notes payable, ae fe 6; accounts payable, $28 ,697; 
interest accrued, $37 ,592: taxes accrued, $9,841; sundry accruals, $1,594: 
consumers’ deposits, $14 ,404; service extension deposits, 7 277; retirements 
reserve, $428,981; uncoilectible accounts reserve, $18,783: contributions 
for extensions, $50, 156; cancellation of rental contracts assigned, $5, 
+15 sapere ses. $22,031; earned surplus, $552,061; total, $3,104 887. —Vv 
151, Dp 


Rocky Mountain Motor Co. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 


Earnings jor Calendar Year 1939 
OE Bk d.cranbashnemivunnshidesede ded aaemneseoem $930,599 
GETRE COND GOS GEER, 6 cccsecaticocccsnbéscoeccoces 877,718 


es GE GG 2 ncnscnenennswiebabdbeonsoban $52,881 
ace nits tk tentiinedh dnmeen imtim bbb See KORE a6 wd OX 21,684 
Amortization of bond discount and expense_............-.---- 1,3 
Fe EE sien nddtinee tn arnndeenecanonacdsde 88,386 

Phd sn dsneedabednannnd dbbimnbinnecuneEEeanentibe $58,497 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash , $14,405: accounts receivable, $55,848; inventories, $36,284; 
total, Pr deter and equipment, $2,421,472; concessions and franch ises, 
32,739. 465: eferred charges and organization expenses, $134,924; total, 
FR and wages payable, $03 r accrued interest pay- 
1% to $2 .799; Federal and general panes $24,7 or pment notes payable, 
5,333: first mortgage 6% serial gold Seale t $28. 000; total depreciation 
pn and $1,191,735; on on accounts receivable, $500: 6% nea oon ee 

preferred st tock. Estes Park Hotel Co. , ayy ee interest), $163 
cumulative preferred stock, $287,900; class A common stock, , $447. ae, 


class B common stock, $49. 958: reserve for contingencies and obsolescence, 
$150,000; total, $2, 729,297.—V. 141, p. 2127. 


Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., Manchester, Conn.— Earnings 











Calendar Years— 1938 1939 
Gross maemmoturing profit PS een ene $39,142 $115,098 
Administrative and selling expense. _-__..-...---- 72,736 77 866 

Net operating profit (after depreciation) -- ~~~. -- loss$33 ,594 $37 ,232 
GORE Ca na a sdirdasbanstncncceateses Jee 6,947 8,910 

po ree ee ee loss$26 ,646 $46,142 
Interest, other charges and Federal taxes-------- 25,279 35,124 

ND nnn oddt snp thiaeithee woh aptnnaes def$51,925 $11,018 
PN a in net loss of Bakelite-Rogers Co- - - $12,881 $2,349 


Note—The foregoing figures are after all charges including depreciation of 


$69,187.47. 
Balance Sheet as at Dec. 31, 1939 
As: ash, $41,381: accounts receivable, $61,168; cash surrender value 
of life insurance, $53,759; merchandise inventory, $149,664; other assets, 
38°. 969; investment in affiliates, $2,125: vey stock (at cost), vt 543; 
ed assets (net), $617,338; deferred charge, 469: total, $1, 416. 
Liabilities—Note payable secured A cash ~"F of .~ insurance. $47 906 
accounts payable. 1,587; accru expenses and RFG 
[eonalmonts due in 1940, 25, other liabilities, Tis: yp Be 
te .926; subordinated indebtedness (including accrued interest) 
349 1; deferred income, $877; sinking fund reserve, 735.066 capital 
pow pe wk, $501,496; total, $1,043,416.—V. 133, p. 2940 


Roses 5, 10 & 23-Cent Stores— Sales— 


Period End. Sept. 30— 1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
on en moe $530 ,023 $493,466 $3,854,455 $3,420,719 
NS RES 8, OE EE ee 110 108 


—V. 151, p. 1585. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.— Earnings— 
Earnings for Year Ended June 30, 1940 
I nin LE Rn onenamngne eo dtbemeadbic $780 


segregation of plant SR sendddesnondnaecbbeebe se 231,180 
eral and Minnesota income taxes_...._.._.............. 118,000 

i i tdétginmhnen ahaa -kankédeodeedoene $431,067 
Ee Ge DOIN GR ds ch accdaccascedscuneccenss ost 127,146 
pS EE Pr eae 292,655 
Gs 0ndad cnbn>eenecgedeqnansoasespeaseeaeconecnsenes $11,266 


Balance Sheet June 30, 1940 

Assets—Cash, $1,392,418; drafts and acceptances in process of collection, 
$509,773; notes and accounts receivable (net), $677,985; cash advances on 
grain. $26,120; margins deposited with clearing associations and brokers 
‘or company's own trades, $134,404; cash funds segregated as required by 
ty Ex Act, ae Shy inventories, $5,413,631; prepaid ex- 
penses, $190,846; other assets, $114,945; memberships, $138,639; property 

and plant (after depreciation), $5,339.897; , $13,984,968. 


et ie, a, 
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Liabilities—Notes payable, $601,365; accounts payable, $185,703; cus- 
tomers’ margin accounts, $15,010; grain checks outstanding, $18,688: 
advances on grain sold, $23,100: dividend on preferred stock payable July 
1, 1940, $62,994; accrued Federal, State and local taxes, $375,037; reserve 
accounts, $193 ,675; 444 % cumulative preferred stock (par $100) , $1,938,300; 
common stock (par $100), $5,853,800; Surplus, $4,717,295; total, $13,- 

84,968.—V. 117, p. 2781. 


Rutland RR.—£arnings— 


Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Month —1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
55 














Railway oper. revs-_-_--- $317.1 $300,521 $2,331,608 $2,196,670 
Railway oper. exps___-_-_ 293 ,662 251,181 2,206 257 2,090,921 
Net rev. from ry. oper. $23 .493 $49,340 $125,351 $105,749 
Railway tax accruals__-- 27 .609 19,623 184,806 155,049 
Equip. & jt. facil. rents_ 3.999 2,260 14.619 18,467 
Net ry. oper. income- x$8.115 $27 .457 x$74.0,/4 x3€0,767 
Other income... - 3,543 3.749 34,034 35,535 
Total income-___---_-- x34,572 $31,206 x$40,040 x$32,232 
Miscell. deduc. from inc 334 1,620 5,39 3,978 
y Total fixed charges ___ 33 592 33.742 269,118 271,656 
Net deficit after fixed 
SS os oto ohecames $38,498 $4,156 $314,551 $307 ,866 
x Deficit. 


y Includes interest accrued on outstanding bonds but unpaid. 
—V. 151, p. 1908. 


St. Joseph Water Co. —Earnings— 











Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 
ee ae $553 ,677 $541,328 $543 897 
on- operating income----.......-.- 994 787 ,818 
EE RE ee ae $554,671 $542,116 $545,716 
Dperating RE A 141,732 147,005 154,928 
i REREAD IRIE BE aT 14,051 13,041 15,577 
Federal income tax_.............-- 27,550 22,409 21,424 
I od a ee 73,238 71,552 70,496 
ed for retirements --......_-.- 2,954 22,644 22,576 
I ee $275,146 $265,464 $260,714 
Interest on funded debt._-......_-- 104,000 104,000 104,000 
Other interest charges _.-........-- 933 3,607 1,033 
Amortization of debt discoun. & exp- 2,077 2,077 1,991 
Bree SNE ss Ko ct cccithascasscs $168,136 $155,780 $153,690 

Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
¥ Assets—Property, plant and equipment, $5,410,769: cash, $73,820; 
accounts receivable (net), $38,294; materiais and supplies, $17,743; pre- 
pageneate. e-< bp ye cone poeunt an aponee. ws 2 4 
unamortized preferred stock commission a expense, . ; other de- 
charges, $1,101; total, $5,601,039. 


ferred 

Liabilities—Funded debt, $2,600,000; accounts payable, $18,028; accrued 
interest, dividends and taxes, $68,464; customers’ security and extension 
deposits, $34,345; other deferred credits and liabilities, $1,311; retirement 
reserve, $594,046; contributions for extensions, $30,970; preferred stock, 
$700,000; common stock, $1,478,000; surplus, $75,874; total, $5,601,039. 
—V. 149, p. 1036. 

St. Louis Public Service Co.—National City Lines, Inc., 
May Buy Control— 

Press dispatches from St. Louis state that negotiations are reported to 
be under way for the purchase of the collateral trust notes of the St. Louis 
Public Service Co., whereby National City Lines, Inc., of Chicago, would 
acquire control of the St. Louis company. National City Lines, a holding 
company, controls bus lines in East St. Louis and 21 other middle western 
communities. 

Through exercise of certain exchange priviegee. holders of the $4,200,000 
notes can obtain working control of the Traction company. The notes 
are held by a group of New York and St. Louis banks.—V. 150, p. 4139. 


Saco-Lowell Shops—70 Pay $1.25 Common Dividend — 

Directors have declared a dividend of $1.25 per share on the common 
stock, payable Nov. 20 to holders of record Nov. 7. Previous quarterly 
dividends of 25 cents per share were distributed.—V. 150, p. 853. 


Safeway Stores, Inc.—Gross Sales— 

The gross sales during the four week period ending Sept. 28, 1940, were 
$30 626,217, compared to $33,180,683 during the corresponding period of 
1939, a decrease of 7.70%. 

It will be recalled that the beginning of the European War a year ago 
was followed by a wave of hysterical buying of foodstuffs although Safeway 
and other companies assu the public that there was no pros of short- 

es. This buying raised artificailly the level of sales for that period of 
1939. Hence the comparison with Sept. 1940, sales is misleading. 

Sales for the 40 weeks ended Sept. 28, 1940, were $302,849,081, compared 
with $293 ,440,359 during the same period a year ago, an increase of 3.21%. 

The number of stores in operation this year was 2,581, compared with 
2,911 a year ago.— V. 151, p. 1585. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co.—Preferred Stock Issue 


Oversubscribed— 


Oversubscription of the issue of 314,625 shares of 5% cumulative pref. 
stock, with a strong institutional demand in the Middlewest and East, was 
reported Oct. 4 by Blyth & Co., Inc., principal underwriter of the issue. 

De apne A 60% of the issue was subscribed by holders of the 7% 
cumulative preferred: stock under an offer of exchange, leaving about 
126,000 shares which were offered to the public. Following the public 
offering Oct. 4 at $23 per share, the stock was quoted at 23%-\%. See 
also V. 151, p. 2056. 


San Mauricio Mining Co.—Listed on San Francisco 


Stock Exchange— 

The capital stock of the company, one of the principal gold producing 
companies of the Philippine Islands, was admitted to the list of the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange at the opening of business Oct. 2. The capital 
stock comprises 20,000, shares of 10 Philippine centavos par value ($3.05 
per share). There is no funded debt. 

The company was incorp. in 1934, and following the success in that year 
of development work, the production facilities of the company have been 

dually expanded. A table of the value of annual production, 1936 to 
939, taken from the company’s registration statement, follows: 1936, 
$899 .074; 1937. $939,582; 1938, $2,000,017; 1939, $3,267,953. 

A table of dividend payments, 1936 to Oct. 15, 1940, taken from the 
company’s registration statement, follows: 1936, $160,000; 1937, none; 
19Gs. $206 700: ise. $1,350,000, plus 100% stock dividend; 1940, $500,000. 
—V. 150, D. 5. 


Savannah Electric & Power Co.—Earnings— 
Period End. Aug.31— 1940—Month—1939 _1940—12 Mos.—1939 

















Operating revenues. -_-- $200,747 $198,679 $2,396,355 $2,310,926 
Oo Sins cael atin 77,954 72,97 900,899 2 
aintemance.......... 18,810 12,870 150,827 129,989 
Depreciation- - --_-...-- 26,825 24,700 344,305 277,293 
Se dian cb hes naetae 26,409 26,486 320,084 297,585 
Net operating revs -_-_- $50,749 $61,649 $680,239 $796,855 
Other taceme Gant)... 605 546 6.668 Dr5.509 
ie ae $51,354 $62,195 $686 ,907 $791,346 
Interest & amortization -_ 31,192 31,187 374,803 375,887 
ED sn toi em on $20,162 $31,008 $312,105 $415,459 
Debenture dividend requirements_-_-.........-.- 149,115 149,115 
AE Ae PS ES $162,990 $266 344 
‘erred dividend requirements-----....-.---.-.-- 60,000 60,000 
Balance for common stock and surplus--.-.---- $102,990 $206 344 


—V. 151, p. 2057. 
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Schumacher Wall Board Corp.—Accumulated Dividend 

The directors have declared a dividend of 50 cents per share on the $2 
cum. pores pref. stock, no par value, payable Nov. 15 to holders of record 
Nov. 5. Like amount was pe on Aug. 15, May 15 and Feb. 15 last and 
compares with $1 on Nov. 15, 1939; 50 cents on Ava. 15 and May 15, 1939; 
$1.50 on Feb. 15, 1939, and Nov. 15, 1938, and with 50 cents paid on Aug. 
15 and July 15, 1938, and Aug. 16, May 15, and Feb. 15, 1937, this last 
being the first dividend paid since May 15, 1932, when a regular quarterly 
dividend of like amount was distributed.—V. 151, p. 1289. 


Scoville Mfg. Co.—Government Contracts— 

Company has been awarded the following contracts to manufacture 
materials for the U. 8S. Government: ammunition components, $405,000; 
artillery ammunition components, $2,358,000, and copper-nickel alloy 
tubing, $33,568.—V. 151, p. 429. 


Seaboard Air Line Ry.—New Revamping Plan Given— 

A new plan for reorganization of the company, submitted jointly by the 
Ist & consol. bondholders’ committee and committee for the receivers 
certificates, on Oct. 9 was presented to Special Master Tazewell Taylor 
at a hearing in Federal Court, Baltimore. 

The plan makes no provision for holders of present pref. and common 
stock, adjustment bonds, and secured claims not entitled to priority and 
excludes them from participation in the new company. 

It is stated in the plan that distribution of the securities of the new 
company to existing security holders will not be prepared until after the 
Special Master, pursuant to hearing, has determined the capitalization 
of the new company. 

The capitalization of the proposed new company would be $111,571,852, 
excluding 850,000 shares of no-par common stock. Total charges, including 
pref. stock dividends, would agnrogate $7,142,354 annually. 

Total fixed interest debt would amount to $47,571,852, with annual 
fixed charges of $1,832,354; contingent debt of $39,C00,(C00, with annual 
contingent interest of $1 ,66U,000;and 5% pref. stoc(k$100"par) , $25,000,C00. 
In addition there is provided a mandatory capital fund of 14% of rail- 
way operating revenues; a discretional capital fund, also of 1% % of oper- 
ating revenues; and an extraordinary betterments fund, discretional for 
five years, of 2% of operates revenues. 

Total annual fixed nterest, capital fund and extraordinary betterments 
fund are placed at $4,332,354, which is deductible before contingent interest. 

It is contemplated that the plan may be carried out and put into effect 
in accordance with the oo of Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

It is understood that if the sponsors of the plan can reach an agreement 
with underlying bondholders on a plan that sang Bone a will seek to ter- 
minate the equity receivership and reorganize tead under Section 77 
on the basis of an ‘‘agreed plan."’ 

The plan would become effective Jan. 1, 1942.—V. 151, p. 2057. 


Sears Roebuck & Co.—Sales— 














Period End. Sept.30— 1940—-Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
SG deacn acai ete an $65,650,020 $62,750,693 $453 ,219,794 $407 ,236,291 
—V. 151, p. 1585. 

Securities Investment Co. of St. Louis (& Subs.)— 

6 Months Ended June 30— 1940 1939 
Net income after all charges,..........-.--...-.-. $120,135 $94 ,603 
Earnings per share on 40,000 common shares- - - - . . $2.03 $1.40 
—V. 151, p. 1909. 

Shenango Valley Water Co.-—Larnings— 

Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 36 
Gross oper. revenues... $282,836 $266,662 $268 ,549 247,846 
Operating expenses -- - - - 140,358 126,221 129,080 107,097 

Net inc. from oper __. $142,478 $140,441 $139,469 $140,749 
Non-operating revenue- 1,930 1,249 1,176 2,189 

Total inc.—all sources $144,408 $141,690 $140,645 $142,939 
Interest deductions -- - - - 60,000 60,000 59,992 70,291 
Depreciation... ....--- 24,000 24,000 24,000 24,000 
Amortiz. debt discount 

and expense_._....-- 3,978 5,185 5,635 2,881 

Net corporate income $56,430 $52,505 $51,017 $45,765 
Preferred dividends. - ~~ 28,080 26,292 26,292 26,292 
Common dividends -- - - . 20,000 20,000 10,000 10,000 

pee ee ae $8 350 $6,213 $14,725 $9,473 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Plant and property, $2,291,171; invest. sec., $141,033; other 
investments, $13,880; sinking fund assets, $23,900; interest special deposit, 
$805; cash, $6,779; cash, Portland National Bank, $63,636; accounts re- 
ceivable, $26,923; materials and supplies, $13,674; unbille@d water service, 
$14,360; prepaid insurance, $212; unamortized debt discount and expense, 
$69,686; total, $2,666,059. 

Liabilities—Common stock, $10,000; 6% ety stock, $485,000; Ist 
mtge. 4% bonds, $1,500,000; accounts payable, $6,315; consumers’ deposits, 
$1,215; coupons pe able, $805; dividends payable, $2,425; interest accrued, 
funded debt, $ 5.000: reserve, loss closed banks, $500; taxes accrued, 
$15,357; reserve for depreciation, $242,484; other reserves, $5,337; surplus 
reserve for sinki fund, $24,375: capital surplus, $292,732; profit and 
loss, $64,513; total, $2,666,059.—V. 149, p. 2244. 


Sierra Pacific Power Co.—40-Cent Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of 40 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 15. Dividend of $1.20 
was paid on Aug. 1, last: one of $1 was paid on Dec. 23, 1939, and a dividend 
of 66 conte was paid on June 30, 1939.—V. 151, p. 2057. 


Silex Co.—£ztra Dividend— 

Directors have declared an extra dividend of five cents per share in addi- 
tion to a quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share on the common stock, 
both payable Nov. 10 to holders of record Oct. 31. Dividend of 15 cents 
was paid on Aug. 10, last, and a regular quarterly dividend of 30 cents in 
addition to an extra of five cents Was paid on May 10, last.—V. 151, p. 429. 


(H.) Simon & Sons, Ltd.—Larnings— 
Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
Net profit on manufacturing and trading... _.........-.....- 





Salaries and fees to executive officers. ...............------ 26.633 
Deeeeey HeGd CURSING) 2. nban cntcus cescncntssaubecne 846 
BREE BIER. on ce cnstbamgnacsccus cbneeemsven ddneehnedbe~ buh 600 
con ines Cheundheoadgen aya Cindions ana e gadis $57 485 
Interest on call loan and other income--_._._.......-.....----- 3,321 
TE GIN. 5. = hc oi ew mak ewegd nce csvvedabsettasnsdséeesd $60,806 
eres Gee GA GH. aoc pocedkdees Heccnktetenh4 1,463 
Reserve for depreciation—fixed assets 2,399 
Reserve for income and profits taxes.___.....-.-..--..-.--- 10,000 
we Sea weg caeséucas-osseesesrsbanenahnecs $46,944 
Dividends—On preferred stock, to Dec. 1, 1939_..__....----- 18,701 
On common stock.........-..--- sthttnebandadbown cone 18,030 
Earnings per share on common stock. -_.............-....-- $0.94 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash on hand and in bank, $812; accounts and bills receivable 
(dess reserve for bad and doubtful accounts, $5,000), $289,074; stock on 
hand, consisting of raw leaf, leaf in process, manufactured cigars, boxes, 
labels, banks and podiing supemes. per physical inventories, at cost as 
certified to by officers of the company, $162,915; insurance, taxes. supplies, 
&e... 04.726; fized assets (net), $178,615; goodwill and trademarks, $1; 
total, $636, ° 

Liabilities—Accounts payable, $51,760; Bank of Montreal, loan, $25,000; 
sales and excise taxes, $8,108; reserve for income and profits taxes, $11,081; 
reserves, $40,000; preferred stock (par $100), .900; common stock 
(30,050 shares no par value), $88,261- earned surplus, $134,337; net surplus 
created through purchase and redemption of pref. stock from commence- 
ment of company to date, less charges in connection with the reduction of 
preferred capital stock in 1935, $12,703; total, $636,151.—V. 147, p. 1503. 
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Simpsons, Ltd. (& Subs.) —Larnings— 
Years pades— P Jan. 3, 1940 Jan. 4, 1939 Jan. 5, 1938 Jan. 6, 1937 
Combined profit from 
7 pan mom s Setbaadikodl b$3 ,220,894 b$2,733,113 b$2,767 507 b$2,537,148 
ec Int. paid & accrued_-- 53,704 56,801 60 826 63,993 











d Divs. paid & accrued - 125,212 201,000 201,000 201,000 
Directors’ remuneration 

other than salaries __- 12,830 12,450 11,870 10,300 
Int. paid & accrued on F 3 2 

bds. of Simpsons, Ltd_ 447,013 384,429 394 ,865 552 ,942 
Provision for penzions - - 47,000 46 836 47,165 35,000 
Porpor. of underwriting im ie 

and refund exp. w-o-. 228,162 74,120 74,119 16,100 
Prov. for depr. of bidgs. ye ’ 

and equipment------ 820,284 801,078 839 387 627 ,969 
Prov. for empls.’ savings ' we pe 

and profit sharing fund 34,327 23,305 33,551 28,759 
Prov. for profits & taxes _ 448 ,CO0 294.000 297 075 363,325 

Balance of earnings... $1,004,362 $839,094 $807 ,648 $697 .759 
Surplus brought forward 1,804,059 1,639,965 1,366,692 1,221,011 

Bal. avail. for divs. of 

Smpeens. hae $2,808,422 $2,479,059 $2,174,340 $1,918,770 

Bal. of disc. & other exp. 

on series B bonds red. " 

ee ee eeeege” seeked maebee 102,079 
Divs. paid on 6 % % pref. ; 

shs. of Simpsons, Ltd_ 675,000 675,000 534.375 450 ,0CO 








Bal. carried forward... $2,133,422 $1,804,059 $1,639,965 $1,366,692 

a After deducti all selling and general expenses, providing for bad 

debts. b Includes income from investments of $1,379 in 1940, $1,212 in 

1939, $2,641 in 1938 and $17,765 in 1937. ec On 5% ist mtge. bonds of 

Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd. d On6% pref. shs. of Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 

Jan. 3,°40 Jan. 4, °39 








Jan, 3,'40 Jan. 4,'39 
Assas— $s $s TAabtilittes— bY 
Mdse. on hand... 7,567,079 6,129,736) Accounts payable. 4,697,233 4,088,476 
Accts. receivable_. 7,940,016 7,896,312) Bank advances... 868,227 | -..... 
Payments in adv. Res. for Govt. tax., 
of receipt of ma- accr. int., rents, 
terials and goods Oi ctdasnskas 1,005,516 795,652 
in transit...... 330,032 174,487 | Contrib. for empl. 
Investments __._- 9,701 9,701 savings & profit- 
Cash on hand and sharing fund__- 34,327 23,305 
in banks... ..... 99,440 545,528} Contrib. pay. to 
Employees’ stock- pension trust... 35,000 35,000 
purchase plan... 296,666 346,106 | Accrued dividends 2,495 34,790 
Prepaid charges.. 886,100 895,207 ' Acer. int. on bonds 50,542 36,785 
Underwriting and Ist 58 Robt. Simp- 
refund. expense. 1,996,874 936,020 ty 1,123,129 
Cash in hands of 6% pf. shs. Robt. 
trustee for the Simpson Co.,Ltd 240,200 3,350,000 
bondholders of 3% serial bonds... 350,000 700,000 
Robt. Simpson 3%% serial bonds 1,400,000 1,400,000 
ee eee 77,930 | 15-yr.44%% bonds 11,398,200 7,200,000 
L'd, bidgs. & eqpt.25,941,470 25,632,660) Res. for deprec... 6,540,904 5,741,177 
6%% cum. pf. shs.11,250, 11,250,000 
a Cl. A & B shs.. 5,061,314 5,061,314 
Profit and loss.... 2,133,421 1,804,059 
TE nooskannd 45,067,380 42,643,688 Tt nesedauae 45,067,380 42,643,688 





a Represented by 120,000 shares no par class A stock and 120,000 shares 
no par class B stock.—V. 151, p. 1586. 


(A. O.) Smith Corp.—(overnment Contract— 


Company has been awarded a contract totaling $3,561,500 to manufacture 
ef ammunition components for the U. 8. Government.—V. 150. 
Dp. 3 


South Pittsburgh Water Co. —Larnings— 
Calendar Years— 
ting revenue. .-............-- 


1939 x1938 x1937 
$1,486,070 $1,433,190 $1,403,724 
on-operating income...........-.- 2,486 2,536 2,328 











Pt PA... tnobsinwans oes $1,488,557 $1,435,726 $1,406,052 
Operating Ti iicientasbebssnes 395,183 76,767 357,474 
ee bid ned atibitda ee w 92,843 76,478 89,182 
Taxes—Federal income __........-.. 132 48,344 48,289 
I tei Biles oo ce naline ban @ 30,674 78,615 63 ,863 
Reserved for retirements_----.-.-.- ~~~ 81,719 78,2 74,205 
A ee ae * $888, $777 256 $773,037 
Interest on fungled debt. ........... 290,575 319,400 319,400 
Other interest charges__............ 33,978 77 532 55,669 
Amort. of debt discount and expense_ 22,801 24,831 24,831 
Miscellaneous deductions....._. ~~ 8,349 3,253 3,234 
BPN ORONNNa do nc who ddidwicuctéc $532,299 $352,238 $369,900 
x Consolidated. 


Note—The above pemmanative statement of income for 1939 includes the 
operations of Chartiers Valley Water Co. and Whitaker Water Co., two 
former eee. which were merged with South Pittsburgh Water Co. 


on March 29, 193 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Property, plant and squipment. $13,712,968; cash 
accounts receivable (net), $128,580; water ch 
terials and supplies, $42,124; prepayments, $1, 


$86,680; 
accrued, $85,151; ma- 
0; unamortized debt dis- 


count and expense, $392,134; unamortized qremeres stock commission and 
$6,958: other deferred cha , $20,441; total, $14,476,906. 
bilities—Fu debt, $7,500, ; accounts payable, $459,419; ac- 


ends, taxes, &c., $173,991; customers’ securit nd 
extension deposits, $174,541; other deferred credits and liabilities, 434: 
ronremens har TG eg contributions 63 500 oe 500.085: pre. 
erred 5 ‘ ; common stock, ’ ° ° ® ’ ; 
total, $14,476,006 sk a6. a 


South Pittsburgh Water Co.—Preferred Stock Sold— 
Mellon Securities Corp.; Moore, Leonard & Lynch, and 
8 r, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh, and H. M. Payson 
& Co. of Portland, Me., on Oct. 7 announced the over- 
subscription of 20,000 shares of 414% preferred stock (par 
$100) at 103.50 per share and div. Of the 20,000 shares 
yo aT oe 12,000 were subject to the excha rights 
of holders of the company’s 6% and 7% prefe stocks. 
The exchange offer cued Oct. 11. 


Offer of Exchange—Company offered to the holders of its 7% cumulative 
stock and its 6% cumulative preferred stock the privilege of ex- 
changing their stock tor shares of the 4% % preferred stock such offer of 
Guchange being on the basis of one share the 4%% preferred stock plus 
$13.25 in cash for each share of the 7% cumulative erred stock on 
the basis of one share of the 44% pref 
share of the 6% cumulative ‘erred 
by the exchan 
iemption 
a 


stock not taken by th hol of th Foe and 
n en by the holders e a 
6% cumulative erred stocks punenent te ouch affer or reseread tar ts 


a y for Purpose. This offer expires Oct. 11, 1940. 
pose—N et cash proceeds received from the sale of the 4 premered 
stock, er with other funds of the com © cinding’ ,000 of 
whi Se company proposes to obtain the issue and sale of 


,000 common its promissory note of $180,000, are to be used 
1) to pay the cash its called for by the of exchange and to 
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rovide for the redemption on or before Jan. 15, 1941, of all the company’s 
7% and 6% cumulative preferred stocks not exchanged, (2) to pay $600, 
on account of the open account indebtedness owed by the company to its 
parent, American Water Works & klectric Co, Inc., and (3) to provide 
$401,600 for the completion or construction of improvements, additions and 

betterments to the plant and property of the company subsequent to 
June 30, 1940, principally additional cast iron mains, services, meters, 
stee] tanks, and booster pumps. If no shares of outstanding 7% and 6% 
cumulative preferred stocks are exchanged, the amount of cash required to 
redeem such outstanding shares will be $1,347,882, and, if ail of such out- 
standing shares are exchanged, there will be no shares to be redeemed and 
the amount of cash required to pay the cash adjustments called for by the 
offer of exchange will be $107,538. The amount, estimated not to ex 
$28,036, by which such net cash proceeds and such cash proposed to be 
obtained by the company from the sale of common stock and the issue of its 
promissory note exceeds the total of the amounts required for the above 
stated purposes will be added to the general funds of the company and used 
by it for further improvements, additions and betterments or other proper 
corporate purposes. 

The 444% preterred stock will be issuable from time to time, in oneYor 
more classes, all of which shall be of equal rank. The initial authorized 
amount will be $4,000,000 of which $2,000,000 will be classified initially as 
44 a preferred stock. Dividends payable Q-J. Every holder of the pref. 

tock will have one vote for each share held. In the event of any voluntary 
liquidation, dissolution or winding, before ee J distribution shall be made 
to the holders of the common stock, the holders of the 444% preferred 
stock will be entitled to be paid in cash an amount equal to the redemption 
price of shares of such class which would be payable were such shares to be 
redeemed at the date of such voluntary liquidation, dissolution or windi 
up, plus an amount equal to accrued and unpaid dividends, unless suc 
voluntary liquidation, dissolution or winding shall have been approved 
by the vote of the holders of a majority of the shares of the 444 % preterred 
stock, in which event, and in the event of any involuntary liquidatigqn, 
dissolution or winding up, the holders of the 444% preferred stock will be 
entitled to be paid, before any distribution shall be made to the holders of 
the common stock, the sum of $100 per share plus divs. Any liquidation, 
dissolution or winding up in connection with, or as a consequence of, the 
acquisition of all or any substantial part of the property of the company by 
any one or more municipal corporations or other governmental subdivisions 
or governmenta!] bodies shall deemed to be an involuntary liquidation. 
dissolution or winding up. Neither the consolidation or merger of the 
company With any other corporation, nor the sale or transfer by the com- 

ny of all or any part of its assets, shall be deemed to be a liquidation, disso- 

ution, or a up of the company. pay ny mem 4 will be entitled to redeem 
at any time, in whole or in part (by lot or in such other manner as directors 
may determine), the 444% preferred stock at the followin oceans 
prices: $108.50 per share, if red. on or before Oct. 15, 1945, $107.50 per 
share, if red. thereafter and on or before Oct. 15, 1946, $106.50 per share, 
if red. thereafter and on or before Oct. 15, 1947, $105.50 per share, if red. 
thereafter and on or before Oct. 15, 1948, $104.50 per share, if red. there- 
after and on or before Oct. 15, 1949, $103.50 per share, if red. after Oct. 15, 
1949, plus dividends in each case. 

Promissory Note—The promissory note of $180,000 is proposed to be issued 
to evidence a loan in that amount to be made to the company by the New 
York Trust Co. This note will bear interest at the rate of 24% per annum 
and will mature in equal annual installments over a period of five years 
from its date. The open account indeb ess has been incurred for 
the purpose of providing funds for improvements, additions and better- 
ments or to reimburse the company for expenditures made for such purpose. 


Earnings for Stated Periods 














Years Ended Dec.31 6 Mos. End. 
1937 1938 1939 June 30, °40 
Total operating revenues $1,403.724 $1,433,190 $1,486,070 $7 58.580 
a Operating expenses - - . 80,764 494,593 518,701 279,623 
Prov. for income taxes - - 63 433 66,612 132 24,906 
Prov. for retirements - ~~ 74,205 78,263 81,719 42.512 
Operating income.... $785,319 $793,720 $885,517 $411,538 
Non-operating income - . 2,328 2,536 2,486 236 
Gross income_-......-. $787 ,647 $796 256 $888 ,004 $411,775 
Int. on funded debt - -- - 319,400 319,400 290,575 140 625 
Interest on construction 
ae 1,071 4,725 307 218 
Other interest ----...-- 56,766 82,279 34,286 12,833 
Fed. taxes pd. at source_ 2,745 2,780 1,330 37 
Penn. State corporate 
loans tax & State tax 
refunds to bondholders 15,074 19,450 7,019 90 
Amort. of debt discount, 
premium (net) & exp- 24,831 24,831 22,801 11,291 
Net income... ....... $369,900 $352,238 $532,299 $247,115 
Approximate net income giving effect to income 
taxes computed on normal bases at rates then 
A SC TM SRA TE gl PN, te gl. 435,000 213 ,000 


a Including maintenance and taxes (other than provision for income taxes) 
but excluding provision for retirements. 

The provision for income taxes for the six months period ended June 30, 
1940, does not contain any accrual for additional Federal taxes under the 
“Second Revenue Act of 1940,"’ whicn was recently enacted by the Congress 
and which in effect increases the normal rate of tax from 20,9% to 24% and 
provides for the imposition of ‘‘excess profits’’ taxes. Company anticipates 
that under the provisions of this legislavion its Federal taxes for 1940, and 
possibly subsequent years, will be larger than heretofore. The amount 
of the increases can not be presently determined but, based on a continua- 
tion of present income, the company estimates that the increase in Federal 
taxes for 1940 by reason of this legislation should be less than $25,000. 


Capitalization as of June 30, 1940 
[After Giving Effect to the Proposed Financing] 


0 

Authorized Crstohan cine Cutenen dane 
lst mtge., series A, 3%s, 1964--__-- a $7,500,000 »%7,500. 
2% % promissory note-.--._...-..--..- None None 180, 
fo cum. pref. stock (par $100)..__- 20,000 shs ,984 shs None 
6% cum. p stock (par $100)-.--_-- ,000 shs 5,000 shs None 
® cum. pref. stock (par $50) --.-.- ,000 shs llshs. dNone 

444% pref. stock (par $100).-...--.-. bNone None 20,000 shs. 

Common stock (par $10)...--..---. ¢500,000 shs. 330,000 shs. 350,000 shs. 


a Indenture provides for the issuance of bonds in series. The amount of 
bonds authorized is unlimited, except that additional bonds may be issued 
only under the terms of said indenture and that the aggregate indebtedness 
of the company is limited at present to $25,000, ‘ Preferred stock 
is to be issuable in classes. ,000 shares are presently to be authorized 
and 20,000 shares thereof are to be designated as 444% preferred stock. 
ec Prior to the issuance of the securities now offered, company proposes to 
amend its charter so as to provide that all shares of the 7% cumulative 
eres stock, 6% cumulative preferred stock, and 5% cumulative pre- 

erred stock acquired by the company in exchange for other snares of stock 
of the company or otherwise, and all shares of the 7 % cumulative preferred 
stock and 6% cumulative preferred stock redeemed or paid by the compan 
shall be canceled and retired and shall not be reissued, so as to change all 
of the authorized but unissued 7% and 5% cumulative preferred stocks of 
the company into common stock and so as to provide that, effective upon 
the redemption, Payment, exchange or retirement of any or all of the issued 
and outstanding shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock, 6% cumulative 
preferred stock and 5% cumulative preferred stock, the shares of stock so 
redeemed, paid, exchanged or retired shall be changed into an equal par 
amount of authorized and unissued res of common stock. d Since 
June 30, 1940, all of the then outstanding shares of 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock have been acquired by the company. 


History & Business—Company was incorp. July 15, 1904, in Pennsylvania. 
Company is wy in the business of collecting, purifying, distributing 
and selling water for —_ and private use and consumption and for fire 
service purposes in e wards of Pittsburgh and in 15 boroughs and 11 
townships situated in the territory adjacent thereto. The territory served 
Hy a pepaeees estimated by the company on the basis of tentative 
1940 Federal Census figures at approximately 107,000 within the City of 
Pittsburgh and at approximately 159,000 outside of the city, is Laem pares | 
a suburban residential district, alth coal mines, steel, chemical, an 
other industrial plants are established in the territory. Company derived 
during 1939 approximately 60.6% of its operating revenues from domestic 
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; 11.6% from commercial customers; 11.8% from industrial 
customers; 13.3% from municipal customers, including hydrant rentals; 
and 2.7% from other customers. 

Underwriters—The name of each principal underwriter and the respective 
amounts underwritten are as follows: 


Name— 
pT RE A) ee eee) oe ee 12,000 shs. 
ee eembecuubelisua bile 4,000 shs. 
singe. I a 2,500 shs. 
Bs es Te Qld a os os Sob k Be keen eeidenbibae ae 1,500 shs. 
Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1940 
Assets— Liabilities— 
Property, plant & equipment-$13,932,388 | Funded debt_-.-......-.-. $7,500,000 
Total current assets__..____ 311,013 | Indebtedness to parent -_----_- 625,152 
Construction materials. _____ 37,177 | Current liabilities. ._......- 207 ,450 
Deferred charges_.........- 412,333 | Customers’ advances for const. 159,960 
Deferred liabilities & de- 
S8OS GOES... ccceccecnes 3,435 
Reserve for retirements - - -__ 790,529 
Contributions in aid of const. 36,125 
Cumulative preferred stock... 1,198,950 
Common stock. ........... J ,000 
Earned surplus. ........... 871,309 
ihenbnaesanhnteicede PORE!) CUstedscdeseoreanbusan $14,692,912 





—V. 151, p. 1736. 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Earnings 


Period End. Aug.31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—8 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenues__ ___ $6,255,730 $5,781,807 $49,983,689 $45,658,140 
Uncollectible oper. rev __ 29,755 23,814 199,657 171,791 





$5,757,993 $49,784,032 $45,486,349 
3,787,536 32,359,482 29,634,248 


$1 o70.457 $17,424,550 $15,852,101 


Operating revenues... $6,225,975 
Operating expenses- - _-- 4,201,153 


Net oper. revenues... $2,024,822 
taxes 








Operating taxes... ...- 886,925 807,90 7,371,447 6,459,913 
_Net oper. income... $1,137,897 $1,162,554 $10,053,103 $9,392,188 
Net income........... ,733 967,868 8,417,347 7,813,849 


—V. 151, p. 1439. 


Southern New England Telephone Co.—Gain in Phones 

Company reports 377,549 telephones in service as of Sept. 30, a new 
all-time high, a net gain of 659 for the month and a cumulative gain of 
17,145 for the current year. The gain for the first nine months of 1939 
was 12,076.—V. 151, p. 2057. 


Southern Ry.—Commitiee Formed for M. & O. Trust 
Certificates— 


A committee has been formed in the interests of holders of the 4% stock 
trust certificates of the Mobile & Ohio RR. issued by the Southern Ry. 
Members of the committee which, it is stated, was formed at the request of 
holders of a substantial principal amount of the certificates, are Walter F. 
Jarvis, Howard Morris, J. Herbert Ware and H. Duncan Wood. Ralph 
Montgom Arkush of New York, is counsel for the committee and 
Armour E. Martin, 15 Broad St., New York, is Secretary. 

The formation of the committee followed the announcement that the 
Southern Ry. would cease payments on the certificates pending a judicial 
review of their status. 

tatives of the new committee stated that certificates of deposit 
be issued for the stock trust certificates as soon as possible following 
tion of the oy certificates with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. They also stated that the committee would issue shortly a 
detailed statement of the facts pertinent to the situation. 


Meeting Arranged—Certificates to Be Discussed— 

Arthur 8. Burke, Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Co., announced 
Oct. 4 that a meeting of holders of stock-trust certificates of the Mobile & 
Ohio RR. isued by the Southern Ry. would be heid in the Trust company’s 
offices in 31 Nassau St., New York on Oct. 15. 

“Although in the stock-trust certificates we are referred to as trustee,"’ 
said Mr. Burke in a letter to the holders. ‘‘the extent of our duties and 
authority is mereiy to hold the deposited certificates of stock and after a 
default in any semi-annual payment, upon demand of any holder of stock- 
trust certificates and on surrender thereof. to cause the deposited certificates 
of stock to be split up and to deliver to him a corresponding amount of 

. However, in order that the holders of the stock-trust certificates 
may nave an opportunity to consider any action that should be taken by 
them, we believe it appropriate for us to offer to them a meeting place for 
such purpose. 

**The Southern Ry. has furnished us a list of the registered holders of stock- 
trust certificates, and this will be available at the office of our trust depart- 
ment to any registered holder of stock-trust certificates who may desire to 
inspect the same.”’ 

Correction—Equip. Included in Trust to Cost $8,168,000— 


Due to a typographical error the item relating to the offering of $7,300,000 
serial equipment trusts, noted in ‘‘Chronicle’’ of Oct. 5, p. 2058, stated 
that the “equipment to be included in the trust will cost not less than 
$18,168,000." This latter amount should have read $8,168,000. 

—Fourth Week of Sept.— —Jan. 1 to Sept. 30— 


Gross earnings (est.)... $3,737,307 $3.958 209 $101333 1 76: 
Gross earnings (est.)... $3,787, .958,209 $101333,048 $95,762,460 

Southern California Edison Co., Ltd.—Offering of 
$108 ,000,000 3s—A nation-wide group of 142 underwriters 
and banking firms, headed by The First Boston Corp. and 
Harris, Hall & Co. (Ine.), on Oct. 9 offered $108,000,000 
Ist & ref. mtge. bonds, series of 3s, due 1965, at 104 & int. 
This is the largest corporate offering to be publicly distributed 
since August, 1939, when Pennsylvania Power & Light sold 
$123,500,000 of bonds and debentures, and it also marks 
the largest single individual issue to be peace on the market 
since March 1937, when $130,000,000 Philadelphia Electric 
Co. 3 4s were disposed of. The issue has been oversubscribed. 

The financing represents the major step in the redemption 
on Jan. 1 at 105 of the company’s Ist & ref. 334% bonds due 
1960, aggregating $108,000,000. The balance of the funds 
needed for such redemption will be raised by bank loans, 
through unsecured short-term notes. 

It is estimated that upon completion of this refinancing 
operation company will effect a net saving of approximately 
$400,000 annually in interest age > which will be reduced 
to $4,423,750 a year as a result. hese annual fixed charges 
will include interest on $108,000,000 of 3% bonds; $30,000,- 
000 of 34% % 1st & ref. bonds, due 1964; $4,175,000 of Pacific 
Light & Power Co. Ist mtge. 5% bonds, assumed by the 
company and due 1942; and interest on the bank loans. 
Such requirements would have been earned 6.02 times 
before, and 4.30 times after, depreciation provisions for the 
12 months ended June 30, 1940. 

Associated with The First Boston Corp. and Harris, Hall 
& Co. (Inc.) in the offering are: Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Inec.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; E. H. Rollins & Sons, Ine.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres 
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& Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.;3 
Mellon Securities Corp.; Glore, Fo & Co.; Dean Witter 
& Co.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc.; William R. Staats Co.; 
Pacific Co. of Calif., and other underwriters (mentioned 


below) located in all sections of the country. 

Series of 3s, due 1965, are to be issued under a trust indenture dated as 
of Oct. 1, 1923, as amended to Harris Trust & Savings Bank ard Security 
First National Bank of Los les, trustees. Bonds will be dated Sept. 1, 
1940 and will mature Sept. 1, 1965. Principal and int. (M & 8) payable in 
such coin or currency of the United States of America as at the time of 
payment is legal tender for public and private debts. Principal and int. are 
to be payable at offices of the trustees or at the office or agency of the 
company in New York. 

Denom. $1,000. Company has agreed to use its best efforts to effect 
listing of the bonds on the New York Stock Exchange or the New York 
Curb Exchange. Bonds are redeemable, at option of company, as a whole 
or in part by lot at any time prior to maturity, upon payment of the prin- 
cipal thereof plus a premium of 844% if red. on or before March 1, 1941, 
and if redeemed thereafter with successive reductions in such premium of 
4 of 1% of the yep re amount on March 2, 1941 and on March 2 of each 
of the years 1942 to 1949, inclusive, of 4 of 1% of the principe. amount on 
Sept. 2, 1950 and on Sept. 2 of each of the years 1951 to 1963, inclusive, 
and \% of 1% of the principal amount on March 2, 1964, on Sept. 2, 1964 
and on March 2, 1965, respectively; in each case with accrued interest to 
the redemption date. 

Purpose—Net proceeds (estimated to be approximately $110,046,060 
exclusive of accrued interest but after deduction of $383,940 of estima 
expenses) will be applied to the redemption on Jan. 1, 1941, at 105 and int., 
of the following securities of the company: 
$73,000,000 Ist & ref. mtge. gold bonds, series of 3 4s, due 1960, 

requiring, exclusive of accrued interest.___----_-_- $76,650 ,004 
35,000,000 1st & ref. mtge. gold bonds, series B 3 %s, due 1960, 
requiring, exclusive of accrued interest -~-_.....--.- 36,750,006 

Of the balance of the funds required for the redemption, approximately 
$4,000,000 will be obtained by the company by loans from nks, to be 
negotiated by the company in the ordinary course of business, the company 
issui therefor several short term unsecured notes bearing interest at the 
rate of 144% per annum and maturing within one year, and the remainder 
will be supplied from other funds of the company. 

Prior to or concurrently with the delivery of the bonds now offered, 
adequate provision will be made for the redemption of the lst & ref. mtge. 
gold bonds, series of 3 %s, due 1960, and series B 3 %(s, due 1960, by deposit- 
ing in trust for that a funds sufficient for the redemption thereof, 
and by giving Harris Trust & Savings Bank, trustee, irrevocable instructions 
to ect such redemption. Company will request the trustee to make 
available the redemption price in full to the holders of the bonds so to be 
redeemed upon surrender thereof at any time after the first publication of 
the redemption notice. 


Capitalization and Funded Debt (Giving Effect to Present Financing) 


Authorized Outstanding 
lst & ref. mtge. bonds, series of 3s, due Sept. 

a Be ae a $108,000 ,000 
lst & ref. mtge. gold bonds, series of 3 4s, due 

_- h, BURs es eckesnuredpeeesubenésnn 30,000 ,000 
Pacific Light & Power Co., Ist mtge. gold 

bonds, 5%, due July 1, 1942 (assumed)__. b$10,000,000 4,175,000 
Capital Stock: (Par $25)— 

Griginal preferred, 5% cum. participating. 160,000shs. 160,000 shs. 
Preferred series A, 7% cumulative__.....-.-.- ,080 ,000 shs. cNone 
Preferred, series B, 6% cumulative. ---..-.-- 2,120,000 shs. 1,907,256 shs 
Preferred, series C, 54% cumulative-_----.- 2,240,000 shs. 1,399,601 shs. 
Ce. wc doncdsasbesbotes gunseuctine 4,400,000 shs. 3,182,805 shs. 


a Indenture provides, in substance, that at the date of the indenture the 
amount of indebtedness which may be represented by bonds issuable there- 
under is $250,000,000, but that whenever the company shall duly authorize 
any increase of its bonded indebtedness the aggregate principal amount of 
bonds which may be issued and outstanding under the indenture may be 
correspondingly increased. Indenture permits the issuance from time to 
time of additional bonds thereunder, under the restrictions and conditions 
contained therein. b As of June 30, 1940, $5,825,000 had been retired and 
cancelled and are not subject to reissue. c Company called for redemption 
on Oct. 1, 1935 all of its issued and outstanding shares of preferred, series 
A, 7% stock. , 

Summary of Earnings for Stated Periods 
12 Mos. End.————— Years on: wee 31 





June 30,40 1939 1 1937 
Operating revenues - - - ~~ $46,082,973 $45,785,984 $42,996,884 $42,289,604 
| RIO: 9,871,791 9,734,212 8,745,532 8,921,906 
aintenance and repairs 1,582,558 1,552,014 1,840,575 1,409,419 
Taxes (other than Fed.). 6,083,774 5,936,066 5,917,634 5,426,136 
Federal income taxes... 2,414,000 2,000,891 1,678,298 1,500,000 





Net operating revs - - - $26,130,850 $26,562,801 $24,814,845 $25,032,143 
Other income (net) - - - - - 473,777 460 589 172,740 259 ,238 


Gross income. - - - - - - - $26 604,627 $27,023,390 $24,987,585 $25,291,381 
Prov. for depreciation... 7,603,802 7,554,687 6,234,548 6,131,993 


Gross inc. avail. for 
int. & deductions ._ $19,000 ,8259319,468,703 $18,753,037 $19,159,388 


Note—The summary of earnings for the 12 months ended June 30, 1940, 
reflects no provision for ible new excess profits taxes for the period from 
Jan. 1, 1940 to June 30, 1940 resulting from the enactment of proposed 

ederal legislation. 

The annual interest requirements on the $108,000 ,000 of bonds of 1965 
$30,000,000 of Ist & ref. mtge. gold bonds, series of 34s, due 1964, a 
$4,175,000 Pacific Light & Power Co. Ist mtge. gold bonds, 5%, due 1942, 
initially to be WT ET upon the completion of the present financing 
will amount to $4,423,750. In addition company's total annual interest 
requirements will include approximately $60, representing the interest 
on the bank loans. 


History and Business—Company was organized in California July 6, 1909 
under the name of Southern California Edison Co. In 1930 company added 
‘*Ltd.”’ to its name, and its corporate existence was extended to and includ- 
ing Dec. 31, 1979. Shortly after its organization in 1909 the company 
acquired the electric and gas properties of Edison Electric Co., which was 
a consolidation of numerous Operating electric or gas, or electric and gas, 
companies. From 1969 to 1928 the company purchased the properties, 
rights and businesses of certain other utility companies, together with their 
controlling interests in smaller companies. All of the electric properties of 
the foregoing Commpogese were conveyed to the company and are now directly 
o ted by it with the exception of the properties sold or otherwise disposed 
of. The gas manufacturing and distribution properties acquired during 
this period have all been dis of and today the company's utility opera- 
tions are wholly electric. Since May, 192s, the company haz not acquired 
the physical properties of any other companies as entireties, but has ex- 

nded. and consolidated its operations by the construction of additional 

acilities and by improvements to pro ies previously acquired from others. 

Company is an operating public ut ay engaged in the business of generat- 
ing, transmitting, distribut and selJing electric energy for light, power 
and heat, to domestic, commercial, industrial, tural and municipal 
consumers and other utilities in the central and southern portions of the 
State of California. Company provides service in certain ions of the 
Counties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, Riverside and Kern. open i | under 
lease at Boulder Dam electric generating units owned by the United States 
and located in the State of Arizona, and transmits the generated electric 
energy from the Boulder Switching Station in Nevada to its Chino and 
Barre substations in the State of California over a transmission line owned 
by the company. The transmission line and facilities extending from the 
electric generating units in Arizona to the Boulder Switch Station in 
Nevada are o by the United States and are operated by the com y 
under lease. Company has qualified to do business in the States of A pa 
and Nevada, but not as a public utility, the company's activities in said 
States being limited to the generation and transm n of electric energy 
under its contracts with the United States for Boulder Dam power. 
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-Principal Underwriters—The names of the principal underwriters and the 
respective amounts thereof which they have severally agreed to purchase, 


are as follows: 
The First oston Corp-.---.--- $10.000,000 


Harris, Hall & Co. (ime)... 4,000,000 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc.. 4,0)0,000 
Bivth & Co., 190....-<+---- 4,750,000 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 4,250,000 
Lazard Freres & Co.__.-..--- 4,250,000 
Smith, Barney & Co_..-.---- 4,250,000 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc... 3,000,000 
Melion Securities Corp---.--- 3,000,000 
Dean Witter & Co._...----- 2,400,000 
Glore, Forgan & Co_..-.-.---- 2,350,000 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.-.-.---- 1,950,000 
Kidder, Peabody & Co------ 1,950,000 
Lehman Brothers... ------- 1,950,000 
White, Weld & Co_.....---- 1,950,000 
Coffin & Burr, Ine. _..-.----- 1,750,000 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, 

i diss tachce atminanenalinen ee ,700,000 
William R. Staats Co..-.---- 1,000,000 
Pacific Co. of Calif. ...-.-.--- 775,000 
AERIS & O08. ccncadccocescae 200,000 
A.C. Allyn & Co., Inc..-.--- 450,000 
Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 

itis cdihingdapewanec 100,000 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. ------ 200,000 
Baker, Watts & Co__.--.---- 200,000 
Baker, Weeks & Harden----- 100,000 
Ballou, Adams & Co., Inc. -- 100,000 
BancOhio Securities Co- - - - - 100,000 
Banamerica Co....-------- 300,000 
Banks, Huntley & Co-...--- 100,000 
Bateman, Eichler & Co----- 100,000 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. ...- 450,000 
Bia @ Co., 196....cncccces 775,000 
Blair, Bonner & Co_.---.---- 200,000 
Bodell & Co., Inc....------ 450,000 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 100,000 
Bond & Goodwin, Ine_-_..-.-- 100,000 
Bosworth, Chanute, Lough- 

. i soe 100,000 
Alex. Brown & Sons. .-.---- 450,000 
Brush, Slocumb & Co--..---- 200,000 
Burr, Gannett & Co_-.-.-..-.- 200,000 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., Ine.. 450,000 
Central Republic Co_...-.-- 450,000 
Chace, Whiteside & Symonds, 

MAA todreddcusennce 100,000 
Clark, Dodge & Co._...-.-- 900 ,000 
E. W. Clark & Co....-....-.- 450,000 
Curtiss, House & Co_...-.--. 100,000 
RM  ¥ T: REegReS 100,000 
Bs ib EE A inn cnx cocnnce 300,000 
Dick & Merle-Smith_...-_--.- 200,000 
R. 8. Dickson & Co., Ine_..- 100,000 
Dominick & Dominick --.- ~~~ 450,000 
pe Se 1,400,000 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. --.-- 450,000 
Edgar, Ricker & Co..-..--- 100,000 
Elworthy & Co._.....----.-. 200,000 
Equitable Securities Corp---. 200,000 
Estabrook & Co_......-.-.--. 775,000 
Fahey, Clark & Co_.....-.--. 100,000 
Farwell, Chapman & Co._-_-. 100,000 
Ferris & Hardgrove._.------. 100,000 
Field, Richards & Co-_--.-.--. 100,000 
The First Cleveland Corp... 100,000 
First of Michigan Corp------ 200,000 
Francis, Bro, & Co..._...-- 100,000 
Glenny, Roth & Doolittle. __ 100,000 
Graham, Parsons & Co... ..- 250,000 
Granbery, Marache & Lord_-_ 200,000 
Green, Ellis & Anderson... __ 200,000 
Haligarten & Co_.......__. 450,000 
Hawley, Huller & Co_______ 100,000 
Hayden, Miller & Co...____ 400,000 
Hayden, Stone & Co__...__. 450,000 


Consolidated Balance 


- Assets— 
angible property._..._._. $345,280 ,068 
Intangibles.......-_._____ 10'017 650 
Investments .............. 3,906 583 
Sinking fund and cash with ; 
Toma telibeataliie denn . 435:385 
Working tands.......----- 413,081 
Accounts & notes receivable 3,350 1049 
and supplies_____ 3,108,040 
Prepayments, &c. deferred 


~ 6,71 
=e ae “ redemption, sans 
im and expense____ 
Capital stock discount and en 
expense on original issues 
how outstanding 





—V. 151, p. 2057. 





Heller, Bruve & Co...----.-- 100,000 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co.-_-.--- 500,000 
J.J. B. Hilliard & Son_--_--- 100,000 
Hornblower & Weeks -_--.-_-.-- 200, 
W.E. Hutton & Co. ..------. 775, 
The [llinois Co. of Chicago. -. 300,000 
Jackson & Curtis........--- 200,000 
Bemmen & OS. .cececcconcce 100 ,000 
Kean, Taylor & Co...._--.-- ,000 
Knight, Dickinson & Kelly, 

p | NER ARETE 229. AaB 200,000 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co- 550,000 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds------ 100,000 
W.W. Lanahan & Co.-..---- 100,000 
W.C. Langley & Co_..-.-..-- 1,000,000 
Lee Higginson Corp_-.-..---- 900 ,000 
Mackubin, Legg & Co.-_---- 100,000 
Laurence M. Marks & Co--- 200 ,000 
MeDonald-Coolidge & Co- -- 100,000 
Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 

Ch  ineebonenorne 300,000 
Merrill, Turben & Co..-.---- 100,000 
The Milwaukee Co-.------- 100,000 
Minsch, Monell & Co., Inc-- 200,000 
Mitchum, Tully & Co._-.-.--- 300,000 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch---- 100 ,000 
F.8. Moseley & Co.__.-.-.--- 775,000 
Maynard H. Murch & Co--- 100,000 
G.M.-P,. Murphy & Co----- 200,000 


Newton, Abbe & Co... ----- 
O'Melveny -W agenseller 


Page, Hubbard & Ashe -- ---- 
Paine, Webber & Co-..-.--.--- 
Perrin, West & Winslow, Inc. 
Arthur Perry & Co., Inc.---- 
R. W. Pressprich & Co------ 


SSSssee8 & 
S3532323 = 


55323382 
333232 


Putnam & Co...--.--------- 

Reinholdt & Gardner - - - ---- 
Riter & Co....------ccce-- 000 
L. F. Rothschild & Co---.--- 100,000 
Sage, Rutty & Co., Inc. ----- 100,000 

Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pom- 
eroy, Inc.....----------- 100,000 

Schroder Rockefeller & Co., 
S.. iatadsdssaawonsece 450,000 
300,000 


Schwabacher & Co.-------- 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co-.--- 
Ghisids & OO. .ccccecnccccee 
Singer, Deane & Scribner - - - - 
Smith, Moore & Co...--.--- 
Spencer Trask & Co-------- 
Starkweather & Co..------- 
Stein Bros. & Boyce -----.--- 
Stern Brothers & Co_...---- 
Stern, Wampler & Co., Inc-.- 
Stroud & Co., Inc. .-.------- 
Swiss American Corp- - - - --- 
Tifft Brothers _.-.-.--------- 
Townsend, Anthony & Tyson 
Tucker, Anthony & Co------ 
Union Securities Corp- - ----- 1 
Vietor, Common & Co- ----- 

H. C. Wainwright & Co--.--- 

G.H. Walker & Co..-.------ 

Washburn Co__--.---------- 

Watling, Lerchen & Co--.-.--- 

Weeden & Co. -_---.--------- 

Wells-Dickey Co...-.------- 

Wertheim & Co 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs,Inc. 
The Wisconsin Co--.-.-.-.----- 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co---.------- 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc. - 


SS2S5E35 
33323232 


s2Ss225538 
22222222228 


segzuges 
$3332325 


Sheet June 30, 1940 
Liabilittes— 
5% original preferred - - - --- 


$4,000,000 
Series B, 6% pref. .-------- 47,681,400 


Series C, 54% pret.------- 34,990,025 
Common stock ala tt ss caalamiaen 79,570,125 

Premium on original issues of 
capital stock. .---------- 743,311 
Long-term debt - --..------- 142,134,000 
Bank loans, 144% (paid)--- _ 3,500,000 
11,904,446 


Current liabilities -..-.-.-.-- 
Customers’ adv. for constr. 276,387 


Premium on 34% bonds... _ 1,114,571 





SD céienncsescsonese 58 288,293 
Contrib. in aid of construct. 1,106,003 
Capital surplus. .--------- 1,044,844 
Earned surplus. -.-.-------- 17,264,833 

Tnddiccacenvskesoand $403 ,618,238 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.—Larnings— 


a pares End. Aug. 31— 
perating revenues_____ ‘ 02% 
Uncollectible oper. rev__ or Me 408 


1940— Month—1939 


1940—8 Mos.—1939 
$7 ,687 ,904 $64,612,565 $61,281,499 
31,672 247 466 252,726 





Operating revenues___ $8,085.! 
Operating expenses_____ 5, 148'786 


$7 656,232 $64,365,099 $61,028,773 
4,933,636 40,394,293 38,962,074 





Net oper. revenues_._ $2,936,768 


$2,722,596 $23,970,806 $22,066,699 





Operating taxes... 1,163'056  11043.269 9.419.068 8.329.491 
Net operating income. $1,773,712 $1,676,327 $14,551,738 $13,737,208 
Net income... _______. 1,528,673 1.434.143 12.622'668 11.824/868 


—V. 151, p. 1586. 


Southwestern Development Co.—Hearing Oct. 11 on 
Proposal to Acquire Securities, &c.— 


The Securities and Exchange Commission has ordered a public hearin 
? g 
 - Oe. tL 1080. at its Washington office on the declaration and applica- 
on (File 70-146), regarding the proposed acquisition, at the face amount, 


of not more than $1,100, 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 


of 6% debentures, due 1946, to be issued by 


The application stated that with each $1,000 principal amount of deben- 
ae eee. the company will receive without additional cost a stock 


ion warrant entitlin 
Natural Gas Pi ’ 


line Co. at 
the Guaranty 


t Co. of 


it to purchase 200 shares of capital stock of 
2ashare. The company proposes to sell to 
New York its 3% prom 


note payable 


July 1, 1949, in an 
~ Pa aggregate amount sufficient to cover the purchase of the 
The order states that particular attention will be directed at the hearing 


to the following matter 
“The appro 
Development 


teness of the issue and sale of securities by Southw 
-, & registered holding com > puspose of obtain 
ing funds to acquire debentures of Natura 


y. for the purpose of obtain- 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America, 


an associate company, the proceeds of the debentures to be used for part 
of the cost of constructing transmission facilities into an area likewise 


pro to be 


served by other persons or companies which now have 


plications pending before the Federal Power Commission for certificates 


convenience and necessit 


for the construction of transmission facilities 


to serve the same area.”—V. 151, p. 1439. 





Oct. 12, 1940 


Specner Trask Fund, Inc.—£arnings— 














6 Months Ended Sept. 30— 1940 1939 1938 
SD: cicthoninaoe és SRA eC soe $71,498 365.050 $47 ,558 
Operating expenses________-------- 20 552 20,153 7.5 

Net income for the period__------- $50,946 $44 897 96: 
Undist. bal. of inc. at March 31_----- 86,638 78,931 73,140 
Refund Federal taxes___...-..----- ee. eee 5,514 

Te as cs ie $137 ,947 $123 828 $88 ,622 
pI EEE OE 53,691 49.288 31,475 
Addit. Fed. income tax, &c. (pet)..-- ------ ie) ee 

Undist. bal. of inc. at end of period _ $84 .256 $55.946 $57 ,146 


Notes—Net profit on securities sold during the period (computed on basis 
of average cost) amounted to $10,623. 
Balance Sheet Sept. 30, 








Assets— 1940 1939 [tabtlities— 1940 
Cash in banks (de- Accounts payable. $18,300 $35,067 
mand deps.).... $92,780 $172,603) Accrued taxes - - -- 5,802 20,895 
Divs. receivable-- 10,941 14,560| Cap.stk. (par$1). 195,012 237,697 
Deferred N. Y. Pe lictiictipnene 2,708,561 3,288,768 
State franch. tax 535 428 
Receiv.from agent --.-..-.. 18,471 
Marketable securi- 
ties owned, at 
average cost_... 2,823,418 3,376,366 
QO civesoed $2,927,675 $3,582,428| Total....---.-- $2,927,675 $3,582,428 





Note—No provision has been made for Federal income taxes in respect of 
the result of operations for the interim period since the corporation expects 
to qualify as a ‘“‘mutual investment company”’ as defined in the Internal 
Revenue Code and as such its income tax liability would be computed on 
ame neue of — income for the full annual accounting period. 
—vV. mm ‘ 


Spiegel, Inc.— Sales— 

Net sales for the month of September, 1940, were $4,435,961, compared 
with $4,313,768 for September, 1939, which is an increase of 2.83%. 

The net sales for the first nine months of 1940 were $34,764,464, com- 
pared with $33,166,838 for the same period in 1939, which is an increase 
of 4.82% .—V. 151, p. 1586. 


Springfield City (Mo.) Water Co. —Zarnings — 








Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Gross earnings._______-_ 55,1 $448,515 $441 ,937 $461,799 
Operating expenses _____ 113 423 109 346 122,146 146,399 
, soya 62 ,.203 57 ,634 69,891 50,904 
Interest deductions __-___ 33 ,604 121,977 108 ,500 134,409 
Amortiz. chgs. & exps_- 13 ,579 19,554 20,484 17 ,987 

Balance applic. to res. 

and dividends - --_- $132,353 $140,005 $120,916 $112,100 
Divs. on pref. stock. ___ 47,441 46,991 45,304 45.224 
Balance applic. to res. 
and depreciation ___ $84,912 $93,014 $75,612 $66,876 
Net constr. for mains 
and other additions ___ 196,764 162 ,057 582,247 37 ,608 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Plant and property, $5,083 ,400; cash deposit for coupons, $3,150: 

cash, $3,766; accounts receivable, $31,750; materials and supplies, $23 ,645: 


pe ents, $280,807; sinking fund uninvested, $57,005; investments, 
. : anticipated quarterly meter revenues, $30,050; treasury securities, 
51,400; first mtge. 4s held by trustees acc’t sinking fund, $31,122; 
total, $5,799,300. 

Liabilities—Common stock, $412,700; preferred stock, $914,400; first 
mtge. series A, 4% bonds, $3,200,000; notes payable, $147,295; accounts 
payable vouchers, $50,911; notes and accounts payable, $183,224; con- 
sumers’ deposits, $34,272; coupons outstanding, $3,150; taxes accrued, 
$80,883; interest accrued, $38,323: sinking fund accrued, $57,005; surplus 
and reserves, $677,137; total, $5.799.300.—V. 149, p. 2382. 


Standard Dredging Corp. (& Subs. )—Larnings— 
Consolidated Income Account for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 








Cs i i BED SRS che cb cee seksicenddben $8 439,709 
LTE ERS Fp CNR Te Ss a, FAR 549 ,657 
Contract profit........... pipet Soe Bee ee ee $1,890,052 
En ee coke nibane 311,980 
Administrative and general expense__._............--.---.-.- 467 ,288 
bls bh eebeesineabh bees $1,110,783 
os Sie ak chided éededthéewas cdnvane 21,707 
8 pe ibmansaeaeeke $1,132,490 
Interest on marine pref. mtge. note______....---- Sa eEe 34, 
a I RE Sel aa ER BR DSA Se ee 2,21 
Depreciation and amortization______ chk iy tiideds Bnei A ebaeealiattiben 445,973 
Loss on disposal of fixed assets (net)_____.-.-.-..._.-..------ 9,19 
De 68 BEE BONEE GRID. uc ok 3 hie snc dee dccccticcces« 22,910 
Es, nes Cea dnbseineh db csietianads ’ 
I nth anen sich asnee 129,000 
i el ee ois le eon diainnh oot $479,689 
eC, hg SU iin cee Hh aaeGbE KE ccnrcacdidnee 3,0 
a a a A i i a wate $482,704 
Cash dividends on preferred stock ($1.60 per share)_____.____- 87, 


Earned surplus, Dec. 31, 1980...........-.-------------.- "$295,608 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $572,587; accounts receivable, trade, $878,691: contract 
work in progress (at cost), $337,955; inventories (at cost or less), $783 ,569; 
other assets, $99, : fixed assets (at cost) (less: reserve for depreciation of 
$2,893 .143), $3,837,844; unexpired insurance, taxes and expenses, $32,146; 
total, $6,541,800. 

Liabilities—Accounts payable, $945,430: accrued accounts, $204,984; 
installment on marine pref. mtge. 4% notes (payable Jan. 1, 1940), $88,950; 
marine pref. mtge. 4% note, $761, . reserves, $126,268: deferred income 
(Jess: prepaid expenses applicable thereto of $8,198), $44,911; $1.60 cumul. 
conv. . stock (par $20), $2,338,700; common stock (par $1), $596,197; 
agra armen. > ,139,702; earned surplus, $295,608; total, $6,541,800. 
—vV. : De é 


Standard Gas & Electric Co.— Weekly Output— 

Electric output of the public utility operating companies in the Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. system for the week ended Oct. 5, 1940, totaled 134,- 
166,986 kilowatt-hours, as compared with 120,982,144 lowatt-hours 
~ corresponding week last year, an increase of 10.9%.—V. 151, p. 


Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana—Tazr Exremption— 

The State Tax Commission reports the grant of a 10-year general tax 
exemption to this company for new construction at Baton Rouge to in- 
clude a $3,000,000 catalytic cracking unit for refin and a $2,800,000 
synthetic rubber plant to process 10,000 pounds of Perbuna rubber per 
day from petroleum. First unit of rubber processing plant will be in 
operation by March 1 and completed plant will be ready May 1. Con- 
struction of catalytic unit is under way.—V. 147, p. 1354. 


Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc.— Sales— 


Period End. Sept.30— 1940—Month—1939 1940—9 Mos .— 1939 ¥ 
nactth beni ondoes $525,113 $573,129 $4,356,770 $4,262,325 


Stewart Warner Corp.—(Covernment Contract— 
Company has been awarded a contract totaling $1,381,600 to manu- 
— ee Cr components for the United States Government. 
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Strathmore Paper Co.—Accumulated Diridend— 

Directors have Sete tee teh ne bee en 
accumulations on the 6% cum a Oct. 15 to holders of 
record e 28. Dividends of $1.50 were paid on July 15 and April 15 
last and - 27, 1939; $2.50 paid on on. 16 and July 15, 1939, and $3.50 
paid on Aprii i, i939.—V. 151, p. 259 


Studebaker PET AO 

Factory sales of Studebaker passenger cars and trucks in tember 
were the largest for that month in the history of the company. aul G. 
Hoffman, President of the | eae peension reported on Oct. September 
sales of new passenger ca exceeded those of ow ak ‘in more than 
12 or since August, 1928." * Mr. Hoffman added. 

actory sales of both a rypy cars and trucks last month totaled 14,501 
units compared with 10,710 in the same month last year, an increase of 35% 

“Since production work on 1941 models began, we have added 1 000 
to our factory forces,"” Mr. Hoffman said. “Our October production 
schedule calls f for another record- breaking month.” 

Retail deliveries of Studebaker passenger cars and trucks in the United 
States last month amounted to 7,667 units, the best September business 
for domestic dealers since 1928. In September, 1939, domestic retail 
deliveries by dealers amounted to 7,440 units. 

Factory sales for the first nine months of 1940 totaied 81,536 units 
against 77,254 for the corresponding 1939 iod. Retail deliveries for 
ie same period were 76,860 units and 61,947 units respectively.—V. 151, 
Pp. . 


Sullivan Consolidated Mines, Ltd.—Annual Report— 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


I NS or i ed ae LE ee ee oo phenbndaaws $1,181, 168 
I DORON, 5 Jc iktnc ccs ctcksbooedinebedebdba 13,2 

id a see bide ebonnnneekaih mueias __ 608, 733 

$559,136 

3,579 


ET DE. na wo wdidibcibhin ne wnimehahnbed bodulcstdatese 


rn DO... 1... 5 cs pastnalecbsisahenn esteem. 
PE nc. on can bbibebidoanansteomabisaasasvaenesak $572, 714 
Depreciation on buildings, plant and machinery -_........-.--- 9,656 
Provision for Qu I I I on msn bs ip wey anh ena 30708 
Provision for Dominion income tax. -_...-..........-----.---.- 40,478 
Proportion of pre-milling expenditures written off...........-.- $61,556 
FE Ms alicia ith: te io te aie ain ate tinge > eh 4 mee mmm $400,318 
Cr renew, be. canaatedhaudpubndsampehoduame 302,038 
Prior year’s adjustments in respect of Dominion income and 
Quebec ST DGS SRE, oc anecosnde we cocabusessehenuns Dr6,246 
| ee ee ee $696,110 
A EE iicnindcatbhdnaaindbenatienosennnntsaaehdbhee 280, 
ED, Ciccs dn ntdh o ttdenanenessescceenetnbnepes $416,110 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $282,982; bullion in transit, $60,085; accounts and notes 
receivable, $12,249; inventory, $91,810; balances due on building lots soid, 
$5,029; sundry a . $18. 393; long-term note receivable, $5,000: 
deferred charges to o , $4, 435; buildin ik office. & —— (less: 
reserve for depreciation ~ “$172. 256), $475.51 ice equipment, $1,244; 
patented claims, mining concessions, &c.., rg A ‘Pie milling ex- 
penditures less amounts written off, $81. 129; sonal ‘$4, 89 

Liabilities—Accounts payable, $31, 018; wages ao toansng $14,072; un- 
claimed dividends, $1,439: rovision for Quebec silning rofits and Do- 
minion income taxes, $67,429; capital stock (par $1) ; capital 
surplus arising from sales of donated capital stock, $361, S84: earned ‘surplus, 
$416,110; total, $4,891,453.—V. 151, p. 1157. 


Sullivan Machinery Co. (& Subs.) —Earnings— 
Calendar Years— 939 1938 1937 1936 











Gross profit from opers_ $1. M9. 806 $1,575,056 $2,559,212 $1,766,319 
Sell. & admin. expense-- 1;406,812 1:710;375 2,074,002 1,412,170 
Net oper. profit... - $412,994 loss$135,319 $485,210 $354,149 
Other income___....--- 72,039 80,352 134,213 68,937 
Total income_-__..-.-- $485,033 loss$54,967 5619. Ass $423 086 
Other deductions - ----- 50,548 194,181 25 31,979 
Prov. for depreciation- - 229.779 244,180 one 3 218,001 
ae for foreign income 
PEs OS: array 32,567 30,186 19,721 7,301 
ey from fluctuation of 
foreign exchange, &c-. ee «| paesse 8 £4#waecee - seebee 
Net profit for year... $69 807 lossx$523515 $287,131 $165,805 


x Before special deductions (net) of $135,532. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 

Assets—Cash, $963,567; accounts and pence, ceqstvalte, $1,058,436; 
inventories, $2°571,785; other assets, $59.042: assets, 32,393,390; 
prepaid expenses and deferred char es. $45,836: sale $7 092.0 

ee gt loans, $770, ; accounts ‘payable, $266. 985: accrued 
liabilities , $178,298; reserves, $99, 348: capital stock (186,774 aon shares), 
$6 4 S53" dericie: ‘$859,927; total, $7,092,057.—V. 151, p. 


Superior Tool & Die Co.—£rpansion Program—Capital- 


ization Increased— 


Plans for financ 
facilities, including t 


a $400,000 expansion of plant and manufacturing 
e ‘purchase of land and construction of a new factory 
that will triple manufacturing °. were approved at a special stock- 
holders’ meeting held Oct. 2. increased plant facilities will enable 
the company to participate more fully in the national defense program. 

Ratification of a plan to increase authorized capitalization to 520,000 
oe of $1 par value from 265,000 shares, and authorization of the ‘sale 

of 220,000 shares at not less than $2 each was voted. Registration state- 
ment covering 200,000 of the 220,000 shares authorized for sale is to be 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission. Underwriter is 
Baker, Simonds & Co.—V. 150, p. 2270. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills (& Subs.)—Farnings— 
{Including Wholly-owned Subsidiary Companies} 











e Years —~ Mey _ 1940 1939 1938 1937 
; rofit ore de- 
‘awesta uen. eter $199,993 hy try ew °° ¥ 546 $607 374 
Sell. & adm. expenses -- 284,915 303 ,059 80,308 794,503 
o Oper, less bet. Gapees., $84,922 $27,114 $528,854 $187,129 
ther deductions, net o 
other income___.___- 48,377 55,517 107 ,223 114,145 
Net loss for , be- 
fore depreciation... $133,298 $82 .631 $636,077 $301,274 
Depreciation. ......... 76,599 75,012 258 ,674 264,038 
Idle plant expenses. _ -_- 38,047 59,275 x99 ,566 x83 .377 
Federal & State income 
NES Ee ee 745 2,194 
Write-down of mill sup- 
Oe ee ee ee Gia - > neasan 
Add’l amort. of leasehold 
SROERGGNNIND 6 sncad | @hbete  ° genes 7 a 
Other charges (net)__-.- 27 .062 Gee. . sedbee “> cdeebwe 
, ee $275.007 $215,351 $1,053,662 $650,884 


x Including depreciation of $40,085 in 1938 and $47,391 in 1937. 
Condensed Consolidated Bilance Sheet May 31, 1940 
Assets—Cash in banks and on hand, $11,463; due from factor, $11,595; 
accounts receivable, less reserve for ‘losses, yt merchandise inven- 
tories, $678, Ase: merchandise in transit (at cost), $6,430; assets 
(less reserve for ‘depreciation since May 31, 1938, 3 610), ro 011,012; 
other assets, $86,465; deferred charges, $79,776; idle plants, $4, total, 


1,889,143. 
. Liabilities—Trade acceptances payable. $16,229: liability under com- 
mercial Se net of deposits, $12 oo aa payable, $257.7! 790; 

es and oth (incl. $33 a taxes ap abn. 


accrued ta er expenses 
to idle planta) , $107,791; reserve for loss on tA. and allowances, 
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accounts payable, deferred, $42,257; class A stock, (per $). $113,381 

class B stock (par $1), $166,632; capital surplus. $1,619,297: operating 

deficit since May 31, 1938, $459,954; total, $1,889,143 —V. 150, p. 446. 
Superior Water, Light & Power Co.—Larnings— 
Period End. Aug. 31— Ty ae 1940—12 Mos.—1939™ 














Operating revenues _-_-___ $88,319 d $1,100,334 $1,078,097 
Operating expenses _. _ __ 58,242 54,774 691,839 661,045 
Direct tazes........-... 11,599 13,065 13 914 157,686 
Property retir. res. app. 4,000 4,000 8,000 48, 
Net oper. revenues _-- $14,478 $15,769 $200,581 $211,366 
econ. nee |: aero 22 325 
Gross income_-__ _____ $14,478 $15,769 $200, 908 $211,691 
Int. on mortgage bonds _ 454 454 5,4 5,450 
Other int. & deductions _ 7,089 7,207 83,769 87,785 
BbG GRR COON cc. 6 Dectba!!) “Hieedeou Cr85 Cr67 
Net income... ...-. $6,935 $8,108 $111,469 $118,523 
Dividends: eputlenble to pref. stocks for the ate J 35,000 35,000 
De 05 ditthatsienn dipmndediedninte hd anak ~ingieii $76,469 $83 ,523 


—V. isl. p. 1157. 


Swift & Co.—To Call Bonds— 

Company is orrang! to call for payment Nov. 15, 1940, $10,000,000 of 
its outstanding ,000 first mo 3%% bonds, due May 15, 
1 a Bonds © will e: retired at premium of 2% over par. 

Company has no bank loans. Funds for retirement of these bonds are 
provided from cash resources without new financing.—V. 150, p. 2595. 


Tampax, Inc. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 
CO iiss dk és din etki Meihee baad hb 4k asm oa didn 
Selling, general & administrative expenses_—-----_......-..- 
Depreciation of fixed assets 


287 

Amortization of leasehold rights in patented equipment _._-.-__ 4,632 
Beene Ge PNONRs sda cciuieddnuesendveccs sesame 74,049 
Gk ak ome Males a. kmeiiee & Abie wkd etd oebien 22,620 
Provision for Federal & Canadian income taxes._._.___._...- 3898 
Provision for loss on foreign exchange -_.-...----.....---.- 2,040 
as ‘ip 56:ids\Gb ects tk ied ie Gi nicen dhe Sk d&S dard in Biches pill Dla ee in adie Foes te $152,832 
Ge SNE > 6 ono 00 cadbun midadodetenadeitnnin dine, 22,656 
I ED co aac ace del Rae bine eam modo era e aire aaee ei $175,488 
DUNE. cad ne dddbanananeknsntssebiencentuasehVibneaadnne 3,859 
DOW WRU 6b Sod oc acmkdabdadbesonclathbssedsbaebhcvesthe $171,629 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash on hand and on demand, $81,791; accounts receivable— 
customers (less reserve for doubtful accounts of $2,608), $120,458; accounts 
receivable—other, $6,275; accounts receivable—officers and employees 
$1,846; advances to salesmen, $558; inventories, 379,376; investments in 
affiliated companies, $15,002; advances to affiliated company—Allen 
Laboratories, Inc. , $32,071; special deposit (voting r ights in 12,000 ordinary 
shares of Tampax, Ltd.), $4,442; fixed assets and leasehold equipment 
(less reserve for depreciation, $20,318), $92,755; leasehold rights in patented 
equipment—unamortized portion, siz, B78; intangible assets, 13,334; 
deferred charges, $19,686; total, $885, 
Liabilities—Accounts Pay yable—-trade, $85,799: accounts payable—other, 
$16. 105; accrued liabilities, $1,851; accrued taxes other than Federal and 
Canadian income taxes, $9,166: provision for Federal and Canadian income 
taxes, $31.527; provision for loss on foreign exchange, $2,040; minimum 
instalments — during 1940 in respect of patents, trademark, &c., 
acquired from Tampax Sales Corp., $41,000; capital stock (par $1), $300, - 
000; i — $259,999; earned surplus, $137,987; total, $88 
8,D 


Tecumseh Products Co.—Larnings— 


6 Months Ended June 30— 
Net income after all charges.................... 
z Bani to $1.25 a share on 150,000 shares 
Net sales for the < months ended June 30, 1940 amounted to 
$2,551,645. v, 150 p. 1297 


Terre Haute Water Works Corp.—Larnings— 


1940 1939 
x$186,773 $133,985 











Calendar Years— 1939 1938 1937 

Cpeeins PE cnecneeecanboons $399,522 $385, 219 $392, 47 
Dees DRSRND... covessssoas 141 19 

EE, .  ncancdbcbebaanes $399,663 $385,410 $392,792 
Operating SEEIOG nce sabdidvavcsce 95,614 93,682 82,988 

NS: 513) aie ihn ae etki’ wise 12,559 14,016 16,143 
Federal income taxes. ..........--- 3,300 4,733 5,099 
Gad. kee ecb sewed bidas 83,756 82,849 83,897 
Reserved for retirements _-......--- 23,579 23,425 23,251 

CS Dias cnttitaccenccaviien $180,854 $166,705 $181,414 
Interest on funded a Sibdiaie manips 113,480 113,480 113,430 
Other interest charges. _.....--..-- 1,302 749 1,150 
Amortiz. of debt disct. & expense... 1,594 1,594 1,594 

Miscellaneous deductions-_........-.- 2,654 2,410 2,547 

Wee FRGINB. cctinedsdn cebaaedecse $61,824 $48,471 $62,634 


Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 


Assets——Property, plant and equipment, $3,260,647; cash, $75,202; 
accounts receivable (net), $29,605; water charges accrued, $14,877: materials 
and supplies, $15.95; prepayments, $465; unamortized ebt discount and 
expense, $30,762; qthee, deferred charges, $12,582; total, $3,44.,091. 

iabilities—Funded debt, $1,950,500; accounts payable, $5,762; accrued 
interest, dividends and taxes, $107. 010; customers’ security and extension 
deposits, $92,685; other deferred cre dits and lia bilities , $67; retirement 
reserve, $256,766; contributinos for extensions, $2,482 erred stock, 
$325, 00¢; common stock, $661,000; surplus, $38,319; total, ,440,091.—V. 
), p 


Texon Oil & Land Co. (&Subs.)—Zarnings— 
Consolidated Earnings for Year Ended Dec. 31 











1939 1938 
Gross operating income--.......---------------- $302,441 $215,953 
QPGEE GHNIGID. ws cccccdvonccnseccssacénuws 126,915 129,522 
Was eparating HOSED. «6006 cceoscessucctspue $175,526 A431 
Equity > cunrdas period's earnings of controlled $86 
company not consolidated _.................. 339,330 445,554 
Non-operating income...........--..-....----- 100,469 122,451 
@ Mes IMOCMED. « cedcocccsccccccscccsnseceosss $615,325 $654 436 
Survensered WAG. on ccccccccncesoccsccecsasve 18,687 48,652 
PRODSORIIEED 4 6 bb na ones cncccucedossstocosnnees 48,534 27,173 
ee Ge GO DEED. cecacvccessnnceceeseee 71,404 35,92/ 
Estimated Federal income tax...............-..- 15,840 14,442 
Met IMGGER®. 0. cccccccesccccccsscescsosouss $460,859 $525,243 
Dividends paid. ....ccccacssccssescocccsccece 93 ,602 421,211 


a Before capital extinguishments and Federal] income tax. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Cash in banks, $135,590; accounts receivable, $46,88,:: in- 
ventories, $9,194; dividend receivable from Group No, 1 Oil Corp $73. 850; 
due from affiliated ——_ on current account, $26.357; ‘des m af- 
filiated company (not current), $136,250; cash on deposit for yment of 
unclaimed dividends (contra), $14,058; investment in control companies 
not consolidated, $2,656,690; other investments, $10 482; efopment (less 
reserves for de tion, de oe and intangible le deve ~ 1 costs 
$356.56 557), $1,100,480; propel’ » $3,282; total, $4,2 
lities—Accounts paya ‘S11; accrued liabilities, 637 Federal 
to aeee tax (estimated), $15 peat companies, '$37 813; 
unclaimed yen oe payable (contra). “g1d.05: capital L— (par $2). 
, $1,844 arned oarptus since March 31, 


$1,872,048; tal s 
1036, $418,376. total, $4,213. 133 — 7 ‘150, p. 4143 





(John R.) Thompson Co. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 
Ssh t. 6, '40 t. 8, °39 
gaye ORY ae eR SB edi.o5% $7 616.086 
Net loss after taxes, depreciation, &c.-..--------- 97 835 «272.744 
x After deducting lease cancellation expense of 48,649.—V. 151, p. 714. 


Toburn Gold Mines, Ltd.—£ztra Dividend— 

Directors have declared an extra dividend of 2 cents per share in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend of 2 cents per share on the common 
stock, par $1, both payable Nov. 22 to holders of record Oct. 22. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp.—Zarnings— 

9 Months Ended Sept. 30— 1940 1939 
Net profit after all charges....---------------- «$1,236,113 $625,229 

x After all charges including provision for Federal income taxes under the 
Revenue Act of June 25, 1940, but before any provision for taxes which 
may be payable under the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1940. This adjust- 
ment will be made during the final quarter of the year. 


Class A Dividend— 

Directors have declared a dividend of $2 per share on the class A stock 
of the company, payable Nov. 1 to stockholders of record Oct. 19. This 
compares With $1 paid on Aug. 1 and May 1 last, and $2 paid on Dec. 28, 
1939, this last being the first dividend on this issue since October, 1937, 
when a payment of $1.50 a share was made.—V. 151, p. 261. 


Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. —Stockholders to Consider 
Recapitalization Plan — 


L. F. Fischer, Chairman in letter to stockholders states: 

A special meeting of the stockholders will be held Nov. 6, 1940. to consider 
and act upon a recapitalization of the corporation. Directors have for 
some time been considering the problems presented by the fact that a very 
substantial amount of unpaid dividends has accrued on the preference stock 
of the company. 

The pro 1 to be acted upon by the stockholders is designed to attain 
a recapitalization of the corporation so as to provide corporation with a 
capital structure appropriate to its financial condition. The recapitalization 
will involve tne elimination of the accrued dividends on the outstanding 
preference stock, the coverting of each share of preference stock into a share 
of preference stock with different preferences, rights and privileges and 
three shares of common stock, the converting of four shares of common stock 
into one share of common stock, an increase in the capital surplus of cor- 
poration and the elimination of its operating deficit. 

Proposal and its Effect on Present Stockholders 

The proposal recommended by directors to accomplish the proposed 
recapitalization is, in brief, a merger of Thompson-Starrett Engineering 
Associates, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary, into Thompson-Starrett Co., 
Inc., so that upon consummation the surviving corporation will have an 
authorized capital stock consisting of 63,896 shares of partially cumulative 
$3.50 convertible preference stock (no par) and 529,613 shares of common 
stock (par $1) and 

(a) Each share of the $3.50 preference stock of corporation together with 
all accumulated unpaid dividends thereon, which as of Oct. 1, 1940, ag- 
gregated $31.50 per share, will be changed and converted into one share of 
partially cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock (no par) and three 
shares of common stock, (par $1) of the surviving corporation. 

(b) Each four shares of common stock of corporation will be changed and 
converted into one share of common stock, (par $1) of the surviving corpora- 
tion (and scrip certificates in lieu of any fractional shares). 

(c) The 100 shares of $3.50 preference stock and the 15,055 shares of 
common stock now held in the treasury will be cancelled and no shares of 
the surviving corporation will be issued in respect thereof. 

(d) All of the outstanding stock of Thompson-Starrett Engineering As- 
sociates, Inc., will be cancelled and no shares of the surviving corporation 
will be issued in res thereof. 

.. It appears to the rd of directors that the interests of al! classes of stock- 

holders are best served by converting the presently existing $3.50 preference, 
stock into three shares of common stock and into one share of partially 
cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock convertible into common 
stock at the rate of three shares of common stock for each share of partially 
cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock. It seems advisable to the 
board that the dividends should be cumulative only to the extent of $1.75 
per share per annum, the remaining $1.75 being paid only if the directors 
determine in any year that the earnings and cash position of the surviving 
corporation warrant such payment and that it is not necessary to retain the 
money as working capital or for other co ate purposes. Dividends on 
the partially cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock will accrue 
from Jan. 1, 1941. and, if declared, will be payable on April 1, 1941 and 
quarterly thereafter. 

The holders of common stock, by agreeing to the proposed recapitalization 
will benefit by the removal of the accumulated dividends on the preference 
stock, which, as of Oct. 1, 1940, aggregated $2,012,724, as a barrier to 
the eventual payment of dividends on the common stock, if future earnin 
warrant such payment. Moreover, though the paritally cumulative $3.50 
convertible preference stock is entitled to a peferential dividend of $3.50 
in any year before dividends can be paid on the common stock, nevertheless, 
the dividends accumulate only to the extent of $1.75 per share ned ear, 
which is one-half of the rate of accumulation on the presently existing $3.50 
Freirence stock. The deficit from operations amounting, as of July 25, 

940, to 3608,576, will be eliminated and an unimpaired capital surplus of 
$971,550 will be created, thus improving the financial condition of the 


cor tion. 

Phe holders of the $3.50 preference stock, by agreeing to the elimination 
of the accrued dividends on their stock will, x virtue of obtaining three 
shares of common stock for each share of $3.50 preference stock, incrcase 
their relative voting power from 9.8% to 6344% and if all the holders of 
$3 50 preference stock exercise their right to convert each share of the 
partieliy cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock which they will 
receive into three shares of common stock will further increase their relative 
voting power to 72.3%. 

Effect of the Pro sal on the Merging Corporations—The surviving corpora- 
tion will retain the present corporate entity and the present name of the 
corporation and will continue to carry on its business as heretofore, but 
with a readjusted capital structure. Except for the changes in the rights 
and preferences of the preference stock, and the number of authorized 
shares of common stock, the cert!ficate of incorporation of the surviving 
corporation will be substantially the same as the certificate of incorporation 
of the present corporation. 

Effect of the Proposal on the Dividend Situation—As of Oct. 1, 1940, the 
amount of the accrued and unpaid dividends on the $3.50 2 pesterenes stock 
was $31.50 per share, or a total of $2,012,724 on the 63,896 shares of $3.50 
preference stock outstanding, which exceeds by $1,727 ,479 the net surplus, 
and by 3$1.353.805 the cash of the corporation. The foregoing shows that 
the accumulated dividends on the $3.50 preference stock have reached such 
an amount that they cannot at the present time be paid by the corporation 
and until sucn accumulated dividends have been paid, or ot ise satisfied, 
no dividends can be paid on the common stock, even if future earnings should 
otherwise warrant such payment. As the it yey cannot pay the ac- 
cumulated dividends, it is important, in the opinion of the board and in the 
interest of the holders both of the $3.50 preference stock and the common 
stock that the accumulated unpaid dividends on the $3.50 preference stock 
pooen AT agains satisfied in a manner which, in the opinion of the board 

Effect of the sal on Voting Rights—Voting rights of the common 

of the srviving corporation will be the same as now possessed by the 
present common stock, except as modified by the voting rights even to the 
Partially cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock. relative 
voting power of the present common stockholders will, however, be affected. 
by the fact that the shares now held by them will be reduced in the ratio of 
four to one, while the holders of the $3 ‘50 preference stock, in addition to 


each share of partially cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock, will 
receive three hares of common , and if all the holders of the jally 
cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock jially cumu- 


convert their 
on they thereby 


convertible erence stock erted ease 
relative vot Power. og ge — 
Effect of the 1 on the Capital Structure—The amount of the Po ye 
e su corporation represented by the respective shares the 


upon consummation of the merger, will be 
the partially cumulative $3.50 convertible 


stock, (no par) or a total of $958,440, and $1 per share for each 
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hare of the common stock (par $1) or a total of $337 ,924, the aggregate of 
said capital being $1,296,364, which is $686,306 less than the capital of 
the corporation. If the holders of all of the issued and outstanding shares 
of the partially cumulative $3.50 convertible preference stock convert their 
shares into common stock, the capital of the surviving corporation will be 
further reduced by $766,752. 

Listino—Application will be made as soon as practicable for the listing 
on the New Pork Stock Exchange of the partially cumulative $3.50 con- 
vertible preference stock and the common stock of the surviving corporation, 

Statement of Consolidated Income for Stated Periods 


3 Mos. End ——————-Year Ended———_—__—_ 
Jul. 25, °40 Apr. 25,°40 Apr. 27,'39 Apr. 28, ‘38 




















Work billed_____...... $3,459,601 .576,646 $279,883 $812,126 
Cost of work billed _ _ — —- 3,350,801 4,378,811 267 ,083 960,126 
o Commruction, profit... $108,800 $197,835 $12,800 loss$148 ,000 
; neral exp. not 
Mharged to cost ofcont 59,851 227,653 223,424 192,082 
Net operating loss... prof$48,949 $29,817 $210,624 $340,081 
Other nome and credits 164,099 288,560 64,439 160,362 
PO prof$213 ,048prof$258 ,743 $146,185 $179,719 
Other deductions - - - _ -- 4,913 i irre’ 17,369 
Prov. for Fed. inc. tax_- 14,551 nT - - asmdeete.. «- eee 
Prov. for D.ofC.inc.tax  -.---- a  wteuse |. wee 
Wet imcome......... $193,585 $209 362 loss$146,185 loss$i97089 
Bal. def. at beg. of per_- 893,473 1,016,731 866.730 634 330 
Sundry charges_._...-- Cr1,313 Cr3 895 3,816 35,312 
Bal. def.atendofper. $608,576 $803,473 $1,016,731 $866 ,730 
Bal. of beginning of $803,520 $798,820 $793,820 $622,285 
al. o nning o x r 93, / 28! 
a Reduction in ae. diab snaibes ewe. alesse 150,000 
es OO Se... -cséehe- . mesmen.. fais 21,554 
Bal. at end of period_. $893,820 $893 820 $793,820 $793,820 


a Against participation in mortgages, notes and accounts, receivable, and 
sundry securities provided out of paid-in surplus and now restored thereto. 
b Of reserve provided in prior years for shrinkage in market value of 
marketable securities. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 











Assets— Jul. 25,40 Apr. 25,40 LAndilittes— Jul. 25,°40 Apr. 25,°40 
Ciiivciesdiineoces $659,118 $398,481 Accounts payable_$1,488,668 $1,349,962 
Acc receivable.... 1,352,123 1,281,789, Accrued expenses. 29,384 44,398 
Mise. ace. rec. & Prov. for Fed. inc. 

accr. interest. _ 5,495 7,273 ee 20,788 8,000 
Duefrom Lafayette Res. for claims for 

bldg. Corp. ---- 140 34 personal injuries 87,322 88,272 
Contract costs in $3.50 cum. pref. 

excess of billings 376,844 459,379; stock.......... 1,397,725 1,397,725 
Marketable sec_ . — 174,439 194,689 | Common stock -.. 584,945 584,945 
Sec. of sub. co. (not Paid-in surplus... 893,820 893,820 

consolidated)... 373,700 264,900 Deficit from oper.. 608,576 803 ,473 
Inv., Mason-Walsh 345,000 345,000 
Part.in mortg &c. 292,127 291,845 
Prepaid expenses _ . 8,705 9,806 
Property, plant & 

equipment (net) 306,384 310,454 

, ree $3,894,076 $3,563,649 Total.......... $3,894,076 $3,563,649 


—V.151, p. 1913. 


Union Premier Food Stores, Inc.—Sales— 


Period Ended Oct.5— 1940—4 Weeks—1939 1940—40 Weeks—1939" 
STR aoe $2,282,734 $1,933,154 $22,327,843 $17,749,348 


Union Wire Rope Corp. (& Subs.)—Farnings— 


6 Months Ended June 30— 1940 1939 1938 
ne ie i ee $781,764 Oe aaa >" celbete 
Net income after all charges____.._- 73 ,702 45,359 4,255 
Earni EE Saas atehe hinted dace $0.71 $0.44 $0.04 
—V. 151, p. 2059. 


United Corp. (of Delaware) (& Subs.) —EZarnings — 
Period End. Sept. 30— 1940—3 Mos.—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 








Dividends received... - $2,288,246 $2,319,501 $7,346,284 $6,821,477 
4 TEASE 127,549 132,111 330,430 317,915 
Current expenses... ... 43,261 47,417 181,386 213,037 

Net income......... $2,117,436 $2,140,273 $6,834,468 $6,290,526 
Pref. div. declared-_...-. e - aoe 3,733,045 4,604,086 

Si iktenaneameann $250,913 $2,140,273 $3,101,422 $1,686,440 
Earnings per share on 

14,529,491 shs. com- 

mon stock (no par) _-_-. $0.02 $0.02 $0.09 $0.05 

x Includes estimated Federal income tax.—V. 151, p. 261. 

United Drill & Tool Corp.—£Zarnings— 

Period Ended June 30, 1940— 3 Months 6 Months 
Net income after all charges... ...............- $200 878 $365,007 
a a7 5 | per overe Gm Gites B stock... ccceccue $0.33 $0.59 
—v. me ; 


United Electric Coal Cos.—New Director, &c.— 

At recent annual meeting of stockholders Edward J. Quintal was elected 
a director. Other directors were reelected. At su 
mw | A. M. Foehrer was elected Assistant Secretary, and C. N. Strong, 
er y Assistant » Was elected Assistant Wressurer —-¥. 15l, 
DP. " 


United Cas Improvement Co.—Weekly Output— 

The electric output for the U. G. I. system companies for the week just 
closed and the figures for the same week last year are as follows: eek 
ended Oct. 5, 1940, 112,979,150 kwh. same week last year, 105,875,334 
kwh., an increase of 7,103,816 kwh. or 6.7%.—V. 151, p. 2059. 


United Light & Power Co. (& Subs.) —Zarnings— 























12 Months Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 
Gross operating earnings of subsidiaries (after elimi- 
nating intercompany transfers) .............-- $95 668.616 $89,455,745 
General operating expenses... ............-...- 44,094,058 41,403,209 
adie ae Rea nenndddtnebnabne 4,707,112 4,675,931 
Provision for depreciation... _................. 9.690.463 9,754,319 
General taxes and estimated Fed. income taxes... 13,269,388 11,955,736 
Net earnings from operat.ons of subsidaries _ . .. $23,907,595 $22,566,550 
Non-operating income of subsidiaries. ..........- 2,023,963 1,361,897 
Total income of subsidiaries. --..-..........-. $25,931,558 $23.928,.447 
Int., amort. & . divs. of subs.diaries__........ 15,721,134 15,739,159 
hhh et iinibddhen shuns ehnohepsnicme a $10,210,424 189, 
Proportion of earnings, attributable to minority ae 
CY Re E  ? ED EE IE gn 2,188,896 1,998,467 
Equity of United Light & Power Co. in earnings 
Fe iii dda tiinnmmoamgacdnatibédmone $8,021,529 $6,190,821 
Income of United Light & Power Co. (exclusive of 
income received from subsidiaries) .........._. 17,615 17,646 
Mbns cdi sébdelasthesduboapenoncsegects $8,039,144 .208 467 
Expenses and taxes of United Light & Power Co._ 552,142 e 350.043 
DEEDS stb chtin et hawntnadddetdbcuasecas 7 487 ,002 858, 
Interest on long-term debt, bond discount and exp., : eS.se8.e08 
&c., of holding company. -_-.-................ 2,382,832  2,398.650 
Balance transferred to consolidated surplus._.. $5,104,170 $3,459,775 
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Earnings of Company Only 





12 Months Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 
eee” aap lat sha ee A $5,513,104 $3,626,428 
Se RES, oo SEG se 552,142 350 043 
Interest & amort. of debt discount and expense___. 2,343,408 2,359,760 
ne ee 39,423 38,889 

NS PE eed: Rae ees eee $2,578,131 $877 ,736 


United Illuminating Co.—To Dissolve Units— 

" At a meeting at which 95% of the stockholders of the Illuminating Shares 
Co. were represented, a change in financial set-up was ordered Oct. 10. The 
meeting voted to dissolve the holding company and to liquidate the United 
Illuminating Trust which was formed in 1930 to prevent control of the 
operating company by outside concerns. 

James W. Hook, President, said the action would return — powers 
to the stockholders of the company instead of leaving them in the hands of 
trustees, would eliminate expenses involved in operation of the Illuminating 
Shares Co. and would give to stockholders interest in a locally managed 
and owned utility corporation . 

Holders of class A stock of Illuminating Shares are to received one share 
of stock in the United Illuminating Co. for each two shares of the holding 
company. 

Termination of the trust and liquidation of the holding company was 





made in accordance with a recent ruling by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. (See V. 151, p. 1293).—V. 151, p. 1739. 

United Light & Rys. Co. (& Subs.)—Zarnings— 

12 Months Ended Aug. 31— 1940 1939 
Gross be greed earnings of subsidiary and con- 

troll companies (after eliminating intercom- 

Dy GENES £604 t4d 5 ecbnds a sccdoosonaned $84,932,454 $79,375,033 
General operating expenses______.....-.......-. 39,239,749 36,745,080 
BE SORRELL OE TO EA 4,206,408 4,206,814 
Proviseon for depreciation... .............<...- 8,808,509 8,752,967 
Genera] taxes and estimated Fed. income taxes... 11,679,117 9,734,142 

Net earnings from operations of subsidiary and 

Te a SF FE ET $20,998,671 $19,936,029 
Non-operating income of subsidiary and controlled 

IIIs: insite iit date cles ip when dined Pemmebeieies een 1,052,028 1,044,301 





Total inc. of subsidiary & controlled companies_ _ $22,050,699 $20,980,329 
Int., amort., & pref. divs. of subsidiary and con- 




















Sone Ge SE. os bcd aickcdbobabadadcnssee 13,141,571 13,147,083 

ne = otne- rage Fe eee eet mee $8,909,128 $7,833,247 
portion of earnings, attributable minority 

GRRRNOG DIGEE + a4 cid.cde4 occiddds edits bss 2,188,896 1,998,467 

Equity of United Light & Rys. Co. in earnings of 

oubel lary and controlled companies_-____..... $6,720,232 $5,834,780 
Income of United Light & Rys. Co. (exclusive of 

income received from subsidiaries) .........--- 1,076,847 679,975 

Spennep ot Onland Lieha & fps. Os... 777-777 $7048 tat Oat 
E mses of Unit ght Bs Sino ccenegseoe a Hl 
Taxes of United Light & Rys. Co....-.......... 105.979 315.249 

Boleace. . ae = subszconsersorcoonanes $7,572,054 $6,077,575 

Holdi ompany Deductions— 
Interest on 534% aebentures, due 1062........- 1,342,309 1,343,390 
CG TENOR, 4 an beinnss agree abeued onn0ns$os Pea 
Amortization of debenture discount and expense_ -_ 41,976 42,002 
Taxes on debenture interest........-.......--.-. 8,678 18,675 

Balance transferred to consolidated surplus... $6,168,782 $4,673,507 
Prior preferred stock dividends...............-. 1,214,949 1,214,505 

INGE, act com tickipthinaet pacicnaninganindh thie wenietntreauieen de $4,953,833 $3,459,002 
—V. 151, p. 1914. 

United States Petroleum Co.—EZarnings— 

7 Months Ended July 31— 1940 1939 
Net income ee Oe Ge ind wan Hb ncgdbecacss $34 806 $27 338 
Earnings per share on 1,143,000 capital shares____ $0.03 $0.02 


United States Realty & Improvement Co. —Bankruptcy 


Proceeding Terminated — 


The petition of the company instituting proceedings under Chapter XI 
of the Bankruptcy Act, has been formally dismissed and proceedings termi- 
nated by the U. 8. District Court Southern District of New York, on July 24, 


1940.—V. 151, p. 434. 

United States Steel Corp.—Septemher Shipments— 

See under “Indications of Business Activity’’ on a preceding page.— 
V. 151, p. 1914. 


Utah Light & Traction Co.—Larnings— 











Period End. Aug. 31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—12 Mos.—1939 
Operating revenues -_---- ,554 $87,183 $1,101,905 $1,109,087 
Oo ting expenses _---.- 80,714 85,251 999,340 995,962 
Direct tame....-..... 6.362 8.180 83/083 87,645 

Net . revenues --- x$2,522 x36 ,248 $19,482 $25,480 
Rent froma bones of plant - 54,240 57,497 599,160 595,777 

Gross income ----.---- $51,718 $51,249 $618,642 $621,257 
Int. on mortgage bonds _ 50,763 51,013 609,390 616,955 
Other int. & deductions - 1,276 559 13,112 8,211 

$321 $323 $3,860 $3,909 


Balance, deficit...-.-.- 
Loss 


Note—No provision has been made in the above statement for unpaid 
interest on the 6% income demand note, payable if, as, and when earned, 
amounting to $1,963,199 for the period from Jan. 1, 1934 to Dec. 31, 1939. 


—V. 151, p. 1294 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc.—Officials Sued— 

J. Cheever Cowdin, Chairman of the Board; Charles R. Rogers, a directc-:. 
Standard Capital Co., Universal Corp., and others were named Oct. 4 in a 
suit filed in the New York Supreme Court for accounting and damages 
charging conspiracy in connection with the acquisition by the defendants 
of control of Universal Pictures Co., which is a subsidiary of Universal 
Corp. The suit was brought by Samuel I. Posen, a director of Universal 
Pictures, and two stockholders of the company. : 

Another suit, it is understood, is wy BH, against J. Cheever 
Cowdin and others by William Freiday, d tor of Universal Corp. and 
Universal Pictures Co. in connection with the purchase him of a block 
of stock of Universal Corp. in which the defendants are said to have f' ¢ 
The Posen suit is based on alleged moves by the indivudal defendants which 
led to the formation Ch doch Corp., ane the acquisition by the corpora- 
tion of control of the Univ ictures . i 

“The complaint charges that Messrs. Cowdin, Rogers and others entered 
into a conspiracy’’ to acquire complete control of Universal Pictures Co. 
“‘at little or no cost to themselves’’ and substituted ‘‘officers and managing 

subservient to their will.’’ pee 

Other defendants in the Posen suit include the B U Film Exchange, 
a subsidiary of Universal Pictures Co., Western Electric Co., Electrical 
Research Products Corp., a subsidiary of Western Electric, Eastman 
Kodak Co., J. ank, George N. Armsby, Lawrence W. Fox Jr., 
Preston Davie, Budd Rogers and Robert H. Chochrane. 

Electrical Research Products Corp., Standard Cap:tal Co., _Eastman 
Kodax Co. and others, it is alleged, advanced funds ting $3,200,000 
toward the purchase of Universal Pictures Co. by Universal Corp. 

Universal Statement 


The Universal Corp. issued the following statement with regard to the 


h uel Posen: 
sult brought by Semuthe complaint filed by Mr. Posen against Universal 


ond te Gentes is the sale of an English buting subsidiary and the 
of 


certain employment contracts after the recent change in owner- 
ship Universal. 
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“The subsequent history of Universal and its record of progress and 
achievement domestically, in England and throughout the world is a 
complete justification of the distribution and other policies pursued by the 
new owners and management and a complete answer to the baseless and 
unfounded charges of mismanagement. 

“Universal and its directors are confident that they w.ll thoroughly 
— charges in court when the case comes up for trial.’’—V. 151, 

. de . 


Utilities Employees Securities Co.—Earnings— 
Earnings for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1939 


a er. | ae $1,504,064 
ES oe eS a ea hy 263 
i ee ee ee ke ee oe ee RE ae ee ee $1,504,327 
IN, anis sired Gust vhsch ent 4Ke sodas baad anita 43 
a 131,782 
tg NUE GRRL BES CSS cd eye Dp Nl tip iy ingen 0 18,676 
TI so bik bn Kno ctnbdibediti dubdh candiiadiiaatiaediiene 693 ,317 
CORI CI os bln a be odin’ sm nciseiheetione en mata aeauitieedin abiadtlel 3,6 


$581,494 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1939 
Assets—Investments, $15,575,210; special deposits, $29,113; cash, $143,- 
311; accrued interest receivable, $105,173; accrued dividends receivable on 
preferred stocks, $210; advances for expenses, $125; total, $15,853,143. 
Liabilities—$5 non-cumulative preferred stock, $1,674.000; class A s 
($1 par), $2,093,700; common stock ($1 par), $100,000; long-term debt, 
$8, ,600; matured bond, note and debenture interest, $28,263; accounts 
yable and accrued expenses, $6,216; accrued taxes, $145,799; accrued 
nterest, $599; reserves, $2,352,619; earned surplus, $610,387; total, $15- 
853 ,143.—V. 146, p. 3822. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co.—Earnings— 











Period End. Aug.31— 1940—Month—1939 1940—12 Mos .—1939 
Operating revenues ___-- $1,766,021 $1,638,372 $20,335,685 $18,931,535 
COT Ts, cin ae de ie 68, 641,13 re 88! 7 343 491 

aintenance---._.__.- 143,143 134,01 .564,401 1,529,291 
Depreciation ----...... 195, 177,833 2,371,575 2,215,808 
Welds teen \cinctecls shinies 276.334 210,376 2,875,562 2,163,874 

Net oper. revenues... $482,807 $475,014 $5,863,262 $5,679,071 
Other income (net) _- ~~~ Dr517 1,530 Dr16,877 Dr62,778 

ey ee ee $482,291 $476,545 $5,846,385 $5,616,293 
Interest & amortization. 146 ,606 145,918 1,765,075 1,839,565 

Ee ee ee $335,684 $330,627 $4,081,310 


$3,776,728 
1,171,598 1,171,596 


$2,909,712 


Balance 
Preferred dividend requirements.__.........._.-. 


Balance for common stock and surplus. _._._-~ 
—V. 151, p. 2060. 


Wabash RR.—Reorganization Hearing Set— 

The interstate Commerce Com ion has assigned for hearing Oct. 28 
the application of the road for authority to acquire at foreclosure sale and 
operate the properties of Wabash Railway and to issue securities necessary 
to e a reorganization of the old company. The hearing will be held 
before Finance Examiners Devoe and Molster. V. 147, p. 2709. 


Walgreen Co.—Sales— 


Period End. Sept. 30— 1940—Months—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939"% 
me ET bowen $6,129,273 $6,030,623 $54,659,413 $51,638,916 
a , Pp. . 


West Malartic Mines, Ltd.—Registers with SEC— 
See list given on first page of this department. 


Western Auto Supply Co.— Sales— 
Period End Sept. 30— 1940—Month—1939 194 





$2,605,132 


0—9 phos 1980 


po pS Sie eae $2,095,000 $2,416,000 $22,373,000 $20,547,000 
Wholesale sales__.....- 1, 000 =-1,566, 14,539,000 11,021,000 
Combined sales_......- 3,929,000 3,982,000 36,912,000 31,568,000 


—V. 151, p. 1588. 


Western Electric Co.—Government Contract— 
Company has been awarded a contract totaling $3,585,954 to manu- 
acture components for radio sets for the U.8.Government.—V 151, p. 2060. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp.—Plans New Pref. 
Issue—To Retire 5% Shares Whose Holders Will Be Offered 


Right to Exchange— 

illiam B. Thom, President, Oct. 7 announced that the company has 
entered into an agreement with F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. for the under- 
writing and sale of 60,000 shares of $4.50 cumulative preferred stock, for 
the authorization of which a stockholders meeting is to be called in the near 
future. Out of the ees of such shares the company purposes to redeem 
the 180,914 shares ($30 par) 5% convertible preferred stock now outstand- 
ing, each of which is convertible to Sept. 1, 1942 into 9-10 of a share of 
common stock. 

Holders of the 5% shares will be given the right to exchange for $4.50 
shares in the ratio of 1 1-10th shares of $4.50 preferred stock for each 
($100 par) of the 5% stock now outstanding. 

Company » resently quistonding 5% desteres stock and its common 
stock are | tod on the New York Stoc xchange and it is ex ed that 
application will be made to list the new ps.co shares on such exchange. 

he company is one of the ncipal manufacturers in the country of 
chlorine and caustic soda and an important producer of other basic 
chemicals. It reported net earnings for the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 
1939 of $1,275,079 and for the six months ended June 30, 1940 of $728,562. 
the latter figure being before provision for Federal excess profits taxes. 

A registration statement covering the proposed issue will be filed with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission shortly.—V. 151, p. 571. 


White Sewing Machine Corp.—Dividend— 

Directors on Oct. 4 declared a dividend of 50 cents a share on the prior 
preference stock, nominally payable on Nov. 1 to holders of record of Oct. 
29. 

A. 8. Boden. President, said the dividend would be payable only 
after the final disposition of a suit brought agpiast the corporation in a 
Court of Chancery in Delaware and then only if the decision were in favor 
ef the corporation; and that actual payment, if made, would be on a date 
to be fixed subsequently by the board of directors. Mr. Rodgers explained 
that this dividend and the dividend previously declared on the same stock 
had been declared to protect the Cy poe of the stockholders, as the stock 
was non-cumulative until Feb. 1, 1941. 

The Chancellor of Delaware ‘‘has decided the suit in favor of the corpora- 
tion and has entered the order accordingly ,’’ Mr. Rodgers said. No appeal 
of the order has been taken and the appeal time will expire six months from 
Aug. 30, 1940, he added.—-V. 151, p. 1160, 1010. 


Wood, Alexander & James, Ltd.— Accumulated Div.— 

The directors have declared a dividend of $1.75 per share on account of 
accumulations on the 7% cumulative first preferred stocks, par $100, pay- 
able Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 15. _ Like amounts were paid in each 
of the 14 preceding quarters.—V. 151, p. 1297. 


Woodward Iron Co.—Earnings— 


Period End. Sept.30— 1940—3 Mos.—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
x Net income......--.- S558 436 $150,798 $1,383,611 soci se 


y Earnings per share -~.- : -56 -52 / 
x After depreciation, depletion, interest, Federal and State taxes, &c. 


y On capital stock.—V. 151, p. 1589. 
(F. W.) Woolworth Co.—Sales— 


Period End. Sept.30— __1940—-Month—1939 1940—9 Mos.—1939 
at abonégpeesénset $25,196,840 $25,809,134 $222567,045 $213021,723 


Wright Aeronautical Corp.—(Covernment Contract— 


Company has been awarded a contract totaling $1,042,866 to manu- 
facture maintenance parts for the U. 8. Government.—V. 151, p. 2061 
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COMMERCIAL EPITOME 


Friday Night, Oct. 11, 1940. 

Coffee—On the 5th inst. futures closed 1 to 3 points net 
higher. The resumption of Saturday trading in the coffee 
futures found interest restricted on both sides of the market, 
but the undertone was steady. Sales were 6 lots. The 
steady tone was based on short covering in an empty market. 
Around present prices selling has been restricted since it is 
e ted that quotas, which will be made retroactive to 
July 1, will be announced from Washington this week. On 
the 7th inst. futures closed unchanged, with only one con- 
tract being traded. Coffee traders were all waiting for 
Washington to supply the cue for future market action. 
Prices were unchanged and nothing had been done during 
the first three hours of the session. Actuals were st2ady 
but also dull. A Washington source said that Colombia, 
dissatisfied with its quota, had held up the agreement but 
that a compromise figure had been submitted to the home 
office and some word might be available by tomorrow. 

On the 8th inst. futures closed 1 to 2 points net higher for 
the Santos contracts, with sales totaling 13 lots. A bit 
more hope is expressad in coffee circles that the various Latin- 
American producing countries will soon reach an agreement 
on quotas for export to the United States. Reflecting this, 
coffee futures were 3 to 4 points higher. Most of the trading 
to early afternoon was in the December contract, which rose 
to 5.75¢e., up 3 points. Actuals were still slow, but clearances 
from Brazil to this country remain substantial, suggesting 
that buying has been good recently. On the 9th inst. futures 
closed 8 to 11 points net higher for the Santos contract, with 
sales totaling 135 lots. Santos coffee, futures were firm 
during most of the trading today. Heavy switching from 
Dec., 1940, into Sept., 1941, contracts was done at 45 and 
47 points premium on the 1941 position. Trade interests 
were believed posing hedges forward. In Rio de Janeiro 
the spot No. 7 price was 200 reis higher at $12.20 per 10 
kilos. Late yesterday the first official Santos prices since 
April 17 were released. Soft 4s were off 400 reis at 18 
milreis, while hard 4s were up 400 reis at 17 milreis. It is 
generally agreed that all interested countries have reached 
an accord on export quotas to the United States. Other 
phases of the Inter-American coffee program are understood 
to be still under discussion. 

On the 10th inst. futures closed 2 points up to 1 point 
off for the Santos contract, with sales totaling 36 lots. 
Santos coffee futures were unchanged to 2 points higher in 

uiet trading. About 3,500 bags were done in the first 
three hours. Values were about at the top of the current 
upward movement, some 50 points above the middle August 
lows—and thus some hesitation has occured pending further 
news. Although a September rain alleviated Brazil’s drought 
to some extent, certain reports say that the crop condition 
is the worst in years. So many “wolf, wolf” reports on the 
crop have been received in recent years that traders are 
wary. Today futures closed 2 points net lower for the 
Santos contract, with sales totaling 16 lots. Santos coffee 
futures were quiet and 1 point lower in the absence of mar- 
ket news of importance. In Rio de Janeiro the official 
No. 7 spot price was up 300 reis to 12.5 milreis per 10 kilos. 
Cost and freight offers from Brazil are said to be about 
25 points higher for shipment first half of 1941 and 50 
points premium above — offers for second half of 1941, 
reflecting optimism of Brazilians on future prices. The 
—— in the futures market here reflect this condition. 

othing new has come out of Washington. 

Rio coffee prices closed as follows: 


Et} wing ikiniuk ed Used Gs on eines thie niibiio indies aigiindaniis entpod 4.06 
March, 1941------.--- necinae wid 4.00 July. mike bneneeumonwrawnsa 4.12 
Santos coffee prices closed as follows: 
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_Cocoa—On the 5th inst. futures closed 2 to 3 points net 
higher, with sales totaling 23 lots. Week-end covering ab- 
sor scattered offerings, the dealings being largely in 
December and March. Spot cocoa prices moved lower during 
the week, although ending slightly higher to-day (Saturday). 
The trading stalemate which had prevailedgin the cocoa 
market for some time, seems to have come to an end. Arrivals 
continue heavy, the running total for Jan. 1 to date finally 
topping the comparable figure for a year ago, after having 
been nearly 1,000,000 bags behind at one time. Local closing 
to-day: Oct., 4.03; Dec., 4.12; Jan., 4.16; March, 4.25; May, 
4.33; July, 4.42. On the 7th inst. futures closed 1 point net 
higher. Until mid-afternoon the cocoa futures market was 
at a complete standstill. However, trading did begin at that 
time and in a few minutes about 30 lots had been done. 
December sold at 4.13 cents, up 1 point. Warehouse stocks 
increased 300 bags, standing now at 1,338,920 bags, com- 
pared with 1,129,467 bags a year ago. Cocoa arrivals this 


ear are now ahead of those for 1939 for the first time. 
hey stand at 3,652,153 bags against 3,578,598 a year ago. 
As 1939 was a record year, it is indicated that 1940 will set 
a new high record. Arrivals are going largely into direct 
eee. an indication of the activity of manufacturing 
demand. Local closing: Oct., 4.04; Dee., 4.13; Jan., 4.17; 
March, 4.26; May, 4.24; July, 4.43; Sept., 4.51. _ : 
On the 8th inst. futures closed 4 points net higher, with 
sales totaling 130 lots. A somewhat better demand developed 
for cocoa futures, with the result that prices were steady, 
December selling at 4.13 cents, unchanged. The improved 
inquiry reflected high consumption of chocolate products, 
it was said in trade circles. Manufacturers continue to buy 
from hand to mouth. They are not reaching for cocoa. On 
the producing side, also, no anxiety is displayed. Neither 
West Africa nor Brazil are pressing cocoa for sale. Govern- 
ment support is enabling cocoa growers to hold out. In fact 
in Africa the Government has contracted for the entire crop. 
Warehouse stocks decreased 4,220 bags. They now total 
1,334,754 against 1,120,893 a year ago. Local closing: 
Dec., 4.17; Jan., 4.21; March, 4.30; May, 4.38; July, 4.47. 
On the 9th inst. fatures closed 1 to 3 points net lower, with 
sales totaling 78 lots. Hedge lifting imparted a firm tone to 
cocoa futures. It followed further scattered sales of cocoa 
to manufacturers. Trading was light, totaling only 42 lots to 
mid-afternoon. At that time December was selling at 4.17 
cents unchanged, but some other months were 2 points 


higher. Warehouse stocks decreased 3,200 bags. They now 
total 1,331,524 bags compared with 1,120,893 b @ year 
ago. Afloats are light. Only 123,500 bags are afloat from 


Brazil compared with 272,900 bags a year ago. Local closing: 
Dec., 4.15; March, 4.28; May, 4.37; July, 4.44. 

On the 10th inst. futures closed unchanged to 1 point off, 
with sales totaling 119 lots. Fair activity in cocoa futures at 
about unchanged prices took place today. During early 
afternoon the market stood unchanged to 1 point lower. 
Sales to that time totaled 75 lots. They reflected panes 
trade operations on both sides of the market, back of whic 
were transactions in actual cocoa. Since producers lowered 
their prices manufacturers have been substantial buyers, it 
is said. They regard cocoa at a buying level. Warehouse 
stocks decreased 5,400 bags. They total 1,326,123 bags 
against 1,112,929 bags a year ago. closing: Dee. 4.15; 
Mar. 4.28; May 4.36. Today futures closed 4 to 5 points net 
higher, with sales totaling 213 lots. Reappearance of Wall 
Street buying interesting the cocoa future market was re- 
ported, but trading was still moderate, with 65 lots done to 
early afternoon. Prices then were 3 to 5 points higher, with 
December selling at 4.18e. Offerings were said to continue 
light. Warehouse stocks declined farther. The overnight 
loss was 2,200 bags. They now total 1,323,976 bags, com- 
pared with 1,100,137 bags a year ago. Local closing: Dec. 
4.19; Mar. 4.33; May 4.41. 


Sugar—On the 5th inst. futures closed unchanged to 2 
points higher for the domestic contract, with sales totaling 
71 lots. The world sugar contract closed 24 to 41% points 
net higher, with sales totaling 40 lots. Congressional ap- 
proval of the Cummings sugar bill apparently has been 
largely discounted, for the sugar futures market in Satur- 
day’s abbreviated session finished with only minor gains. 
Opening 2 to 3 points higher on sales of 40 lots, the market 
thereafter turned quiet to finish unchanged to 2 points 
higher. With presidential approval practically assured, 
the sugar bill removes a major obstacle in the path of higher 
prices. On the 7th inst. futures closed 1 to 5 points net 
lower for the domestic contract, with sales of 9 lots. The 
world sugar contract closed 1% to 2 points net lower, with 
sales totaling 26 lots. With sugar control virtually assured 
for another year the sugar futures markets quieted down. 
The market had advanced 10 points in a week in anticipation 
of favorable Senate action on the sugar bill. The bill has 
been passed and now awaits only the President’s signature, 
which is regarded as a sure thing. Domestic futures were 
unchanged during early afternoon, with Jan. selling at 
1.85e. In the raw market nothing was offered under 2.S80c. 
a pound, with buyers ready to pay 2.75e. Among offerings 
were 8,000 tons of Philippines due Nov. 12 and several 
lots of Puerto Riecos for Oct. or Nov. shipment. The 
monthly report on sugar deliveries and stocks was not a 
market factor. On the 8th inst. futures closed 2 points 
off to 1 point up for the domestic contracts, with sales 
totaling 99 lots. -The world sugar contract closed 2% to 3 
point net lower, with sales totaling 7 lots. Sugar futures 
were easier, the market showing that the recent legislation 
had been discounted. Domestic quotations were 1 point 
lower in more active trading, with Mar. selling at 1.88c., 
off a point and 5 points under last Saturday’s high, which 
marked the top of the recent rally. In the raw sugar market 


Revere of Boston paid 2.76c. a pound for 2,000 tons of 
Philippines due Oct. 17 and 2,000 tons due Oct. 25. 


That 
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price was 4 points under what was paid for Nov. sugars 
last week and also 4 points under general asking prices. 
Other sugars were offered today at 2.80c. Refined sugar 
was steady, but the trucking strike was being watched 
earefully. In the world sugar market prices also were 
heavy and lower, with selling apparently due to further 
disturbing news from the Far East. On the 9th inst. futures 
closed 5 to 4 points net higher, with sales totaling 9€ lots. 
The world sugar contract closed 2% to 3% points net higher, 
with sales totaling 95 lots. Increasing tension in the Far 
East caused the sugar market to tighten. In the domestic 
section prices gained about 4 points in a small demand, 
with Mar. selling at 1.92c. The upswing was viewed at 
first as a natural recovery after the technical setback of the 
last few days, but later analysis suggested the cause was 
more deep-seated. The raw sugar market’s tone was better. 
Pepsi-Cola paid 2.77c. a pound for 4,200 tons of Nov. 
shipment Puerto Ricos and the Pennsylvania Sugar Refin- 
ing paid 2.78¢. for 7,900 tons of Philippines due Nov. 13. 
Further buyers at those prices were reported but sellers 
demanded 2.80c. In the world sugar market ‘prices also 
advanced. Gains ranged from 2% to 3% points on a good 
volume of trading. The rise was effected despite liberal 
offerings. The recovery reflected the serious situation 
in the Far East. 
On the 10th inst. futures closed 1 point off to une 

for the domestic contract, with sales totaling 66 lots. The 
world sugar contract closed 2% to 2 points net higher, with 
sales totaling 48 lots. Sugar futures hit new highs for the 
movement and then rested. In the domestic market March 
sold at 1.94c¢., highest for the recovery, only to react to 1.93c., 
unchanged. Traders were in a conservative frame of mind. 
They said they were waiting for the raw sugar market. 
There it was said that raws were waiting on refined and that 
the latter was waiting on the buying of the consuming public. 
All of which indicated that many people thought the rise 
had gone sufficiently far. Raws were on offer at 2.80c. a 
pound up to 2.85c., depending on shipment date. Refiners 
were not bidding higher than 2.78¢. They are said to be 
wary of sugars afloat from the Philippines on Japanese 


boats. The market —— is waiting for the President 
to sign the sugar bill. In the world sugar market prices 
added 2% to 3 points to yesterday’s gains, which brought 


the market back to the highs of several days ago. Today 
futures closed unchanged to 1 point up for the domestic con- 
tract, with sales totaling 42 lots. The world su contract 
closed \% to 1 point off, with sales totaling 44 lots. Sugar 
futures ignored strength in other sectors. During early after- 
noon the market was quiet and almost without feature. 
Prices were unchanged and trading was slow with March 
selling at 1.92c. In the raw market nothing new developed. 
No sales have been reported since Wednesday when a liberal 
volume of business was closed. Two parcels of Puerto Ricos 
for late October shipment and three cargoes for November 
shipment were held at 2.80ce. a pound, with refiners said to 
be willing to pay 2.78c. There was nothing new in refined 
sugar. com Washington came news that the President 
signed the Elender sugar bill. That is not the sugar quota 
bill. In a world sugar market futures were irregular, with 
fluctuations narrow. 
Prices closed as follows: 


EEE 22 bc tule wonminns De 2 |. A, ctmaismpipameaiunll 2.00 
ican tin dhe I thndneii iain: ane ne. . «oe ssapnacmihandeure 2.04 
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Entries of Sugar Against Quotas for First Nine Months 
of 1940 Totaled 3,503,560 Tons 


The Sugar Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration on Oct. 7 issued its ninth monthly report on 
the status of the 1940 sugar quotas for the various sugar- 
producing areas supplying the United States market. The 
sum of these quotas represents the quantity of sugar esti- 
mated, under the Sugar Act of 1937, to be required to meet 
consumers’ needs during the current year. The report 
shows that the quantity of sugar charged against the quotas 
for all off-shore areas, including the full-duty countries, 
during the first nine months of the year amounted to 
3,503,560 short tons, raw value, as compared with 3,855,653 
tons during the corresponding period of 1989. The AAA 


Division further reported: 

The report includes sugar from all areas recorded as entered or certified 
for entry before Oct. 1, 1940. The figures are subject to change after 
final outturn weight and polarization data for all importations and available. 

There were 205,590 short tons of sugar, raw value, charged against the 
quota for the mainland cane area and 1,046,471 short tons, raw value, 
vgainst the quota for the continental sugar beet area during the period 
Janvary-August this year. Data for these two areas are not yet available 
for September. 

The quantities charged against the quotas for the off-shore areas during 
the first nine months of the year and the balances remaining are as 
follows : 

(Short Tons—96 Degrees Equivalent) 














] 
| 
| 1940 Sugar Quota | Quantity 
Established Under | Charged Balance 
Area the Latest Against Remaining 
| Regulations Quota 
Cl st ee ae, 1,749,744 1,495,862 253,882 
Philippines. .__........----- 982,441 738,630 243,811 
Puerto bie. dai abiceskeel 797 ,982 592,107 205,875 
SE oi unin aint © dein tented 938 ,037 | 671,149 266 888 
Virgin Islands. ............ 8,916 8,916 
Foreign countries other than) | | 
(ie RT a Sop RM 24,177 5,812 18,365 
TUE. 2 cnnmaseraicvenhpene | 4,501,297 3,503,560 997,737 
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Direct-Consumpiton Sugars 
Direct-consumption sugar is included in the above amounts charged 
against the various quotas. 























Quantity Charged Against 
Quota a 
1940 Total Balance 
Area Quota Sugar Sugar Charges Re- 
Polarizing | Polarizing maining 
99.8 Degrees| Less Than 
and Above |99.8 Degrees 
atatinths nideadienab alc 375,000 332,380 12,480 344,860 30,140 
Philippines _-....... 80,214 47,850 4,745 52,595 27,619 








a There have been no restrictions on direct-consumption sugar from Puerto Rico 


and Hawaii since Feb. 29, 1940, under the Sugar Act of 1937. The amounts entered 


from these areas during the January-Yeptember period were as follows: From Puerto 
Rico, 173,818 tons; from Hawaii, 5,534 tons. 


QUOTAS FOR FULL-DUTY COUNTRIES 




















Quantity 
1940 Charged Balance 
Area Quota Against Remaining 
a 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
China and Hongkong-..........-.-.. 278,782 222,102 56,680 
SE ti ddedmecandeweaddibabeabuuin 891,763 108,400 783,363 
BGs dnt nnocncnncnthinasabnieel 5,836,506 540,380 5,296,126 
BI oii on thin winteaiencn tian alata tasted aide 10,754,118 c10,754,118 0 
Quotas not used to date. ..._.....-.- QUueeeee 1 Sccdasce 30,092,831 
Unallotted reserve...........--.-.-- Seas: 1 Catetsens 500,000 
WE pkobntncd bdcpcmadheossenge 48,354,000 11,625,000 36,729,000 
WA iidin 6 Pdbaat oot cdnbispin cones 24,177 5,812 18,365 





a In accordance with Sec. 212 of the Sugar Act of 1937, the first 10 short tons of 
sugar, raw valve, imported from any foreign country other than Cuba have not been 
charged against the quota for that country. 

b This total includes the following (in pounds): Argentina, 14,105; Australia, 
197; Belgium, 284,776; Brazil, 1,158; British Malaya, 25; Canada, 545,931: Colombia, 
258: Costa Rica, 19,930; Czechoslovakia, 254,774; Dominican Republic, 6,452,490 
Duteh East Indies, 204,537; Dutch West Indies, 6; France, 169; Germany, 114; 
Guatemala, 324,055; Honduras, 3,321,388; Italy, 1,694; Japan, 3,879; Netherlands, 
210,808; Nicaragua, 9,889,949; Salvador, 7,942,670; United Kingdom, 339,309: 
Venezuela, 280,609. Three hundred eighteen pounds have been imported from 
Canada, 263 pounds from Chile, 47 pounds from France, 104 pounds from Panama, 
90 pounds from Venezuela, 20 pounds from the French West Indies, 88 pounds from 
Brazil, and 439 pounds from Guatemala, but under the provisions of Sec. 212 of the 
Sugar Act, referred to in footnote a, these importations have not been charged 
against the quota. 

c In addition, 704,746 pounds, were entered from Peru before reduction of the 
quotas on Aug. 26, 1940. 

Lard—On the 5th inst. futures closed 10 to 12 points net 
higher. The market ruled firm in the short session today. 
Seattered covering was largely responsible for the market’s 
strength. The hog market was quiet but steady and very 
little business was booked. Marketing of hogs at leading pack- 
ing centers in the West totaled 10,800 head against 7, head 
for the same day last year. On the 7th inst. futures closed 
2 to 5 points net lower. Trading was light, with the market 
barely holding its own. The opening range was unchanged to 
5 points lower under light pressure. Receipts of hogs at the 
principal packing centers in the West today were very heavy 
and totaled 80,500 head, against 62,900 head for the same 
day last year. Marketings at Chicago only totaled 17,000 
head. Prices on hogs at Chicago were mostly 5c. lower. 
Seattered sales were reported at prices ranging from $6.20 
to $6.60. Chicago expects about 14,000 hogs for today. On 
the 8th inst. future closed 5 to 7 points net lower. Trading 
was relatively light, with the market ruling heavy during 
most of the session. The trade is anxiouxly awaiting the 
official Government report on consumption hor Sept. Hog 
marketings at the principal packing centers in the West last 
week were slightly lighter than the preceding week and 
totaled 330,289 head against 366,679 head for the previous 
week and is compared with 265,728 head for the correspond- 
ing week last year. Prices of hogs at Chicago declined 5c. 
to 10c. today. Receipts at Chicago totaled only 23,000 head 
jaa A and marketings at the leading packing centers totaled 
86,700 head, against 68,800 head for the same day last year. 
Sales at Chicago ranged from $6.25 to $6.50. On the 9th 
inst. futures closed 2 to 5 points net higher. There was 
nothing especially noteworthy about the trading in today’s 
market, which was relatively light. However, the undertone 
of the market was steady. Hog receipts at the large packin 
centers in the West decreased sharply today compared wit 
the 2 preceding days, and totaled 66,600 head against 58,500 
head for the same day last year. Prices on hogs at Chicago 
closed 10c. higher with sales ranging from $6.15 to $6.60. 

On the 10th inst. futures closed 5 points higher to 2 points 
net lower. Trading was ar and without special feature. 
The export movement of United States lard has been very 
slow in recent weeks due to the slow foreign demand. Re- 
ceipts for the Western run today totaled 70,800 head, com- 
pared with 57,100 head for the same day last year. Prices 
on hogs at Chicago declined 10c. owing to the heavier 
receipts than expected and during the day sales ranged from 
$5.25 to $6.55. Today futures closed 2 to 7 points net 
higher. The lard market was firm today, influenced largely 
by firmer grain markets. 

DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF LARD FUTURES IN CHICAGO 

Sat. M Wed. 


on, Tues. Thurs. Fri. 
a 4.57 4.55 4.55 4.57 4.62 4.62 
sane ah ape dieaiani 4. 4.75 4.70 4.77 4.77 4.80 
January, 1941.......-.. 4.95 -90 4.85 4.90 4.90 4.92 
PEGas sce wsucnrceens 6.00 5.95 5.87 5.92 5.90 5.97 
) So hapeatry ees 6.20 6.12 6.07 6.12 4.10 6.17 


Pork—(Export), mess, $23.75 (8-10 pieces to barrel); 
family (50-60 pieces to barrel), $16.75 (200 pound barrel). 
Beef: (export), steady. Family (export), unquoted. Cut 
Meats: Pickled Hams: Picnic, loose, ¢.a.f.—4 to 6 lbs., 
11 \e.; 6 to 8 Ibs., 11 4e.; 8 to 10 Ibs., 1034¢. Skinned, 


loose, c.a.f.—14 to 16 lbs., 15e.; 18 to 20 lbs., 15\%e. Bellies: 
Clear, f.o.b. New York—6 to 8 lbs., 12%4e.; 8 to 10 lIbs., 
12%4c.; 12 to 14 Ibs., 13 \e. 


Bellies: Clear, Dry Salted — 
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Boxed, New York—16 to 18 lbs., not quoted; 18 to 20 lbs., 
10%%c.; 20 to 25 lbs., 10%%c.; 25 to 30 lbs., 9%e. Butter: 
Firsts to Higher than Extra and Premium Marks: 264% to 
30%c. Cheese: State, Held ’39, 221% to 23%ec. Eggs: 
Mixed Colors: Checks to Special Packs: 15% to 27 Ye. 


Oils—Linseed oil price situation was unchanged, most 
crushers asking 7.7¢. for spot shipment, and 7.6c. for No- 
vember forward delivery. Quotations: Chinawood: Tanks, 
spot—25 %4; drums—26 %4, both bid; Coconut: Crude: Tanks, 
nearby—.02%4 bid; Pacisie Coast—.02%% bid. Corn: Crude: 


West, tanks, nearby—.05% to .054% nominal. Olive: De- 
natured: Drums, spot—$1.90 to $1.95 nominal. Soy Bean: 


Tanks, West—.03% to .037%%; New York, lL.c.l., raw—.06 


bid. Edible: Coconut, 76 de s—.08 bid. Lard: Ex- 
winter prime: 71% offer. Cod: Crude—80c. offer. Tur- 
pentine: 39144 to 41%. Rosins: $2.20 to $3.27. 


Cottonseed Oil sales, yesterday, including switches, 61 
contracts. — Crude, 8S. E., val. 43%. Prices closed as follows: 


a Fear nF ee). » Ae 5.45@ 
November. .....-.-.---- 5.3 Mee, DE inpichs nmeetiwei 3 31@ ae 
EE « a ctkbubabes 5.37@ §.40|April................ 5.55@ n 
BN err eee 5.58@ 5.59 


Rubber—On the 5th inst. futures closed 7 to 15 points net 
higher. The market ruled very quiet, with sales of only 50 
tons in the old contract. Traders here state that the renewal 
of exchange of words in the Far East situation caused some 
of the trade to cover on a possible advance. Prices today 
ranged from 7 to 13 points higher on the old contract and 
6 to 15 points higher on the new standard contract. Cer- 
tificated rubber stocks in licensed Exch warehouses in- 
creased by 60 tons to 1,790 tons today. The actual market 
was quiet, but several dealers and importers reported doing 
some factory and shipment business. Spot standard No. 1-X 
ribbed smoked sheets, in cases, was quoted at 197%%c. Local 
closing: Old contract: Oct., 19.70; Dee., 19.65; Jan., 19.50; 
Mar., 19.50; May, 19.38. New contract: Oct., 19.73; Dec., 
19.66; Jan., 19.60; Mar., 19.50. On the 7th inst. futures 
closed 5 points up to 5 points off for the No. 1 standard con- 
tract, with sales totaling 19 lots. Trading in rubber futures 
was dull, but the market had a firm undertone. On sales of 
27 lots prices by early afternoon had advanced 5 to 10 points 
with Oct. selling at 19.83c. It was noted that the spot 
month gradually is nearing the maximum buying. fixed by 
the Government for its rubber reserve purchase program. 
Ten tons were tendered for delivery on the new Oct. contract. 
The spot rubber market was reported to be strong in sym- 
pathy with firmer prices in the Eastern markets. Certificated 
stocks of rubber increased 50 tons. They now total 1,840 
tons. Both London and Singapore closed unchanged to 
3 1-16d. higher. Local er, 2 0. 1 standard: Oct., 19.75; 
Dec., 19.70; Mar., 19.45. On the 8th inst. futures close 
16 to 15 points net higher for the No. 1 standard contract. 
Sales totaled 109 lots, all in the No. 1 standard. The new 
standard contract closed 15 points net higher, with sales 
totaling 48 lots. Renewed demand or rubber developed with 
the result that ores turned decidedly strong, the market 
showing gains of 18 to 21 points by early afternoon. It was 
reported that the Rubber Reserve Co. was refusing to meet 
higher ideas of sellers of crude rubber as the market ap- 

roaches the ceiling of Government’s price ra Sales of 

tures totaled 106 lots to early afternoon, of which 30 were 
on the old contract and 76 on the new. Seventy tons were 
tendered on the contract. London closed steady, 1-16d. 
higher to 4d. lower. Singapore was noted eon f Local 
closing: No. 1 standard: Dec., 19.86; Mar., 19.60; May, 
19.48. On the 9th inst. futures closed 13 to 15 points net 
higher for the No. 1 standard contract, with sales totaling 
101 lots. There was a sale of 9 contracts in the Dec. delivery 
of the new standard contract, the Dec. option closing nomi- 
nally at 20.00, which was 14 points higher than previous 
close. Rubber traders were nervous over the turn of events 
in the Far East. As a result there was hurried short covering 
and speculative buying, which foreed quotations up as much 
as 25c. ia the strongest market noted in weeks. Dec. rubber 
was bid up to 20.10e. Twenty cents was the theoretical 
ceiling because the Rubber Reserve Co. is not paying more 
than that price for its rubber. Spot rubber sold for 20c. a 
pound in this market. It was estimated that the Sept. report 
on consumption of rubber would reveal disappearance of 
from 51,000 to 53,000 tons. Actual disappearance in August 
was 50,477 tons and in += last year 51,400 tons. Local 
closing: No. 1 standard: Dec., 20.00; Jan., 19.90; Mar., 
19.75; May, 19.63. 

On the 10th inst. futures closed unchanged to 4 points 
lower for the No. 1 Standard contract. Sales totaled 45 
lots. Trading in rubber futures was light but the undertone 
of the market was firm. In early afternoon December was 
holding at 20c., unchanged from last night. Sales to that 
time totaled only 27 lots. A London firm was a buyer of 
December. Thirty tons of rubber were exchanged for 
os cg a Pras en = rubber in the 
0 e market was re » ndon and Singapore closed 
i lower to 1-32d. Sher. Local closing: No. 1 Standard: 

. 20.00; March 19.72; May 19.59. Today futures closed 
32 to 8 points net higher. Suanenetions totaled 132 lots, 
all in the No. 1 Standard contract. There was a sale of 
5 contracts in New Standard May contract, which closed 
11 points net higher. Nervousness over the Far Eastern 


situation continued to dominate the rubber market. It was 
reflected in more or less urgent buying of both legitimate 
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and speculative character, which forced prices up some 40 
points. October contracts were bid up to 20.45e. and Dec- 
cember to 20.40. on sales of 76 lots. In the spot market 
also prices were higher with reports that both factories and 
the Rubber Reserve Company was buying actual rubber. 
Certificated stocks decreased 30 tons. They now total 
1,820 tons. The London and Singapore markets were ir- 
regular, closing 4d. lower to 1-16d. higher. Local closing: 
Oct. 20.37; Dee. 20.32; March 19.85; May 19.67. 
Hides—On the 5th inst. futures closed 7 to 23 points net 
higher. The session was a quiet one. Scattered commis- 
sion house buying and some trade selling was witnessed during 
the short trading day. The turnover amounted to only 62 
lots, or 2,480,000 pounds. During the week heavy hedge 
lifting by dealers in the futures market saw the Dec. delivery 
go at a premium over the Mar. position of 10 points and 
today (Saturday) went to only 1 point. Last week the South 
American packers sold 33,000 hides, which according to 
dealers here, on the basis of their latest kill, absorbed about 
all of their stocks. Sales in this market amounted to 1,000 
Argentine standard steers at 1144c. and 4,000 Uruguays at 
12e. Local closing: Dee., 10.79; Mar., 10.78; June, 10.78; 
Sept., 10.80. On the 7th inst. futures closed 12 points 
off to unchanged compared with previous finals. The 
opening range was 1 to 2 points net higher. The market 
was steady following the opening. Toward midday prices 
declines slightly and by 12:30 p. m. losses of about 4 points 
were in evidence. ‘Traders were cautious because of the 
indecisive action of the stock market. Transactions totaled 
only 14 lots to early afternoon. Local closing: Dec., 10.70; 
Mar., 10.66; June, 10.72; Sept., 10.80. On the 8th inst. 
futures closed 4 to 12 points net lower, with sales totaling 
122 lots. Raw hide futures opened about 5 points below 
last night’s close. The market was steady during the 
morning and by early afternoon prices were 5 to 6 points 
lower. Transactions totaled 41 lots including 80,000 pounds 
exchanged for physical. Certificated stocks stand at 552,866 
hides. In today’s trading buying by dealers absorbed 
liquidation. Sales of 7,000 branded steer hides in the 
Chieago packer market were reported at steady prices. 
Local closing: Dee., 10.66; Mar., 10.55; June, 10.60; Sept., 
10.65. On the 9th inst. futures closed 3 to 6 points net lower, 
with sales totaling 64 lots. Raw hide futures opened about 
5 to 6 points off and remained steady during the morning. 
By early afternoon prices were virtually unchanged from last 
night’s close. Transactions were 49 lots up to early after- 
Certificated stocks decreased by 4,919 hides to 547,- 


noon. 
947 hides. In the domestic spot markets sales totaled about 
50,000 hides ineluding Sept.-Oct. Light native cows 


at 12%c. (River Points sold at 13¢.), also heavy native steers 
at 13%e. and butt branded steers at 11%ec. In the Argen- 
tine market 3,000 frigorifico extremes sold at 12%c. Local 
closing: Dee., 10.60; Mar., 10.52; June, 10.56. 

On the 10th inst. futures closed 10 to 9 points net higher. 
Sales totaled 44 lots. Raw hide futures opened virtually 
unchanged from last night’s close. By early afternoon, 
however, advances of 5 to 9 points took place. Transactions 
to early afternoon totaled only 8 lots. Light commission 
house buying caused the advance. Certificated stocks ds- 
creased by 5,325 hides to 542,622 hides. Local closing: 
Dec. 10.70; Mar. 10.62; June 10.65. Today futures closed 
45 to 40 points net nights with sales totaling 206 lots. 
Raw hide futures opened slightly below last night’s closing 
levels and firmed during the morning. Transactions to early 
afternoon totaled 91 lots and values were 15 to 30 points 
higher on buying inspired by the improvement in the stock 
market. Speculative en short covering were reported. 
Local closing: Dec. 11.15; . 11.02; June 11.05; Sept. 11.17. 

Ocean Freights—Firm rates are being asked for tonnage 
in general, and this no doubt is responsible for the spotty 
trading within the past few days. Charters included: Grain: 
Plate to North Atlantic (corn), rate will be $8 per ton com- 
mencing Nov. Ist. Plate to St. Lawrence, $7—7.50 per ton 
asked nominal (corn). South Africa to St. Lawrence, $12 
per ton (corn). Time: Two months West Indies trade, 
October, $3.50 per ton, war risk owners account. West 
Indies trade, $2.50 to $2.75, nominal. North of Hatteras— 
South African trade, $3.50—$3.75 nominal per ton. North 
of Hatteras—South American trade, $3.50 per ton. Round 
trip Pacific trade $4 per ton. Another vessel, two months 
West Indies trade, October, $3.50 per ton (war risk owners 
account). Another vessel, two to three months West Indies 
trade—October, $2.15 per ton. Scrap Iron: Atlantic range 
to Japan, $15.75 per ton. Gulf to Japan, $16 nominal. 
Pacific Coast to Japan, $90,000 lump sum, f.i.o. Net Form: 
Gulf to Japan, $16.50 per ton. Gulf to Japan, $14. per ton. 

Coal—Coal interests in the Pittsburgh area feel that the 
“period of adjustment” due to the new minimum coal 
prices, in the industry will be “straightened out” by the 
end of this month. Some in the trade are inclined to believe 
another ten days will see a return to normal demand which 
will permit closed mines and those on short running time 
to reopen and increase their operations. It is said that the 
change from a high rate of production in September developed 
with the effectiveness of Federal prices on October Ist. 
Since then coal production and shipments in the Pittsburgh 
area have dropped from 15 to 30%. oal consumers for 
some time prior to October Ist had been building up their 
stocks of fuel in anticipation of higher price levels under 
the Federal law. The takings of this coal continued right 
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up to the deadline for shipments on unrestricted coal and 
dropped off sharply immediately thereafter. Consumers 
of slack and lower grade mine runs were getting coal at 
25¢e. to 50c. less than they have to pay now. All the railroads 
serving the Pittsburgh district had substantially lower coal 
loadings last week compared with the last week of September. 


Wool Tops—On the 5th inst. futures closed 3 to 9 points 
net higher. The futures market improved today dithough 
spot tops continued to weaked. The opening range was 4 
points up and advanced to highs for the active months’ of 
8 to 14 points up. Demand appeared for nearly all months 
during the day, with trade and other support coming in and 
offerings on the whole rather light. Sales for the day were 
estimated at 40 lots or 200,000 pounds, against 165,000 
officially reported for the previous session. Spot tops 
declined 10 points, or le., to $1.16 a pound. They were 
off 7c. a pound, or 70 points from the recent high, and 
showed a premium of only 20 points, or 2c. closing Oct., 
against which no notices so far have been issued. Local 
closing: Oct., 114.0; Dee., 105.5; Mar., 97.6; May, 95.0; 
July, 93.0. On the 7th inst. futures closed 5 to 24 points net 
higher. Wool tops futures were higher, reflecting a stronger 
spot market at Eastern points today. With volume only 
moderate, prices moved up to gains of 10 to 32 points. The 
chief improvement was in the Oct. position. Later, values 
eased somewhat from the best, with the closing steady at 5 
to 24 points net gain for the day. ‘lhere was some switching 
done with Dee. 80 points over Mar. Differences hetween 
months widened as the Oct. soared. Sales for the day were 
estimated at about 80 contracts or 400,000 pounds, against 
180,000 officially reported for Saturday. Spot tops ad- 
vanced 4c. a pound or 40 points to $1.20 a pound. They 
had registered a high of $1.23 a short time ago and slipped 
back gradually to $1.16 a pound on Saturday. Local 
closing: Oct., 116.4; Dee., 106.3; Mar., 98.1; May, 95.5; 
July, 93.5. On the 8th inst. futures closed 1 to 4 points net 
decline. The market was inactive on the call and earliest 
trades thereafter were unchanged to about 7 points better. 
Highs for the session were 2 to 7 points up and lgws 2 points 
up to 3 points down compared with previous finals. Sales 
for the day were estimated at about 50 lots, or 250,000 
pounds, against 400,000 pounds officially reported for the 
previous day. Spot tops were unchanged at $1.20 a pound. 
No delivery notices were issued against the Oct., nor have 
any appeared so far. Loeal closing: Oct., 116.0; Dec., 
106.0; Mar., 98.0; May, 95.4; July, 93.4. On the 9th inst. 
futures closed 5 points up to 4 points off. Oct. showed 
considerable strength after prompt stoppage of the first 
delivery notices which have been issued against this position 
and held in a 2-point range from 10 to 12 points up in the 
actual trading. Ten Oct. delivery notices, the first issued 
against this position, were circulated early. Sales for the 
day were privately estimated at about 55 lots of 275,000 
pounds, against 255,000 officially reported for the previous 
session. Spot tops were unchanged at $1.20 a pound. 
Trading in raw wools in the Boston market was reported 
quieter. Prices of South American wools were somewhat 
lower than a week ago. Australian wools were reported 
moving in better volume. Local closing: Oct., 116.5; Dec., 
106.3; Mar., 98.0; May, 95.0; July, 93.0. 

On the 10th inst. futures closed 7 points up to 5 points 
net lower. Trading in wool top futures again was slow today, 
with total transactions on the New York exchange to noon 
unofficially estimated in the trade at approximately 125,000 
pounds of tops. Prices were firmer, except in the more distant 
options, which tended to ease slightly. Dealings during the 
morning were confined mainly to the December and March 
positions. Local closing: Oct. 116.1; Dee. 107.0; Mar. 97.5. 
Today futures closed 14 to 55 points net higher. Wool top 
futures soared to new high levels for the current upward 
movement in active trading today. There was a general and 
heavy demand for contracts. The active buying in the 
futures market reflected heavy dealings in raw wool centers. 
Total sales on the New York Exchange to midday were 
estimated in the trade at about 1,500,000 pounds of tops. 
Although some interest was shown in the spot position, 
most of the trading was confined to the December and 
March contracts. Local closing: Oct. 117.5; Dee. 112.5; 
Mar. 101.6. 

Silk—On the 7th inst. futures closed unchanged to Me. 
higher. Transactions totaled 48 lots. Tender of 100 bales 
for delivery on the Oct. contract depressed the silk futures 
market at the outset. Prices dropped 1 to 2c. After the 
notices were stopped the market rallied to stand \% to le. net 
higher during early afternoon. Sales to that time totaled 
any 12 bales. In the uptown spot market the price of crack 
double extra silk remained unchanged at $2.61 a pound. The 
Yokohama Bourse closed 2 to 6 yen higher. Grade D silk in 
the spot market waz 24 yen higher at 1,385 yen a bale. 
Local closing: Nov., 2.61%; Dec., 2.6114; Mar., 2.62; Apr., 
2.61; May, 2.60. On the 8th inst. future. closed 10%c. to 
8 ke. net higher. Transactions totaled 88 lots. Silk futures 
were firm on news from the Far East which was regarded as a 
threat to continued supply of Japanese silk in this maz ket. 
Prices during early afternoon were 3% to 5c. higher, with 
Nov. at $2.67, up 5\%c. Sales to that time totaled 29 lots. 
In the uptown spot market crack double extra silk was up- 
changed at $2.61 a pound. The Yokohama Bourse closed 
unchanged to 2 yen lower. Grade D silk in the spot market 
also was uochanged at 1,385 yena bale. Local closing: Oct., 
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2.71; Nov., 2.70; Dee., 2.70; Jan., 2.701%; Mar., 2.7114; 
May, 2.70. On the 9th inst. futures closed 4c. to 7c. net 
higher. Transactions totaled 108 lots, all in the No. 1 con- 
tract. <bepeere fe silk futures continued to reflect fears that 
something might happen to interrupt the movement of silk 
from Japan. Prices were 2 to 3c. a pound higher during early 
afternoon. Trading was fairly active under urgent specu- 
lative buying and covering of short lines. Sales to early 
afternoon totaled 61 lots. Twelve bales were tendered for 
delivery on contract. Crack double extra silk in the uptown 
market advanced 10 4c. to $2.714%4a pound. The Yokohama 
Bourse closed 18 to 50 yen higher. Grade D silk in tha spot 
market advanced 35 yen to 1,420 yen a bale. Local closing: 
No. 1 contracts: Oct., 2.75; Dec., 2.76; Jan., 2.7514; Feb., 
2.77; Mar., 2.751%; May, 2.76%. 
On the 10th inst. futures closed Mc. up to 2c. net lower. 
Transactions totaled 67 lots, all in the No. l contract. Easier 
rimary markets took the edge off the bull market in silk here. 
ght profit taking caused prices to slip off as much as 3 4c. 
This afternoon December at $2.75 was off 1e., and February 
at $2.73 1% was 3c. lower. Sales to that time were 30 lots. 
Tenders of 170 bales for delivery on the October contract 
were posted. In the spot market crack double extra silk was 
bid up 3 Me. to $2.75 a pound. The Yokohama Bourse closed 
4 to 15 ven lower but grade D ailk in the Yokohama spot 
market advanced 10 yen to 1,430 yen a bale. Local “rem fl 
No. 1 Contracts: Nov., 2.76; Dee., 2.76; Mar., 2.75; April, 
2.75; May, 2.754%. Today futures closed 6 to 7%ec. net 
higher. Transactions totaled 91 lots, all in the No. 1 Con- 
tract. Although Japanese markets were closed down in 
observance 0/ a holiday, the New York silk futures market 
continued to manifest strength, due to the crisis in the Orient. 
Trading was active as prices were bid up 5 to 7c. on short 
covering and scattered speculative buying on the way up. 
Sales to early afternoon totaled 54 bales. November silk 
then was selling at $2.81 while December stood at $2.82. In 
the spot market crack double extra silk advanced only Ic. to 
$2.76 a pound. Local closing: Oct., 2.8214; Dec., 2.82%; 





Jan., 2.82%; Mar., 2.81%; May, 2.81%. 
COTTON 


Friday Night, Oct. 11, 1940. 


The Movement of the Crop, as indicated by our tele- 
grams from the South tonight, is given below. For the week 
ending this evening the total receipts have reached 128,793 
bales, against 118,475 bales last week and 137,695 bales the 
previous week, making the total receipts since Aug. 1, 1940, 
1,159,376 bales, against 2,214,272 bales for the same period 
wl 1939, showing a decrease since Aug. 1, 1940, of 54,896 

es. 


























Receipts at— Sat. Mon, | Tues. | Wed. | Thurs.| Fri. Total 
Galveston _..... 4,724) 13,080) 3,745) 3.625) 3,363) 4,216) 32,753 
Houston ....... 4,081| 6,570) 7,621) 3,004) 4,430) 28,705) 54,411 
Corpus Christi_- 452} 1,057) 1,148 422 371 294| 3,744 
Beaumont. --... Pai one eee aie cecssl kueeel _lwue 
New Orleans....| 6,440) 4,857) 5,016) 3,021) 3,617) 5,880) 28,831 
tao: bp tcemtncach 119 173 92 90 253; 1,096] 1,823 
Pensacola, &c-_.. ones atx bwies ééne tet i 6 6 
Savannah ...... 847 126 155 137 52 102} 1,419 
Charleston _...- ontinil 43 osae aout 107; 2,009) 2,159 
Lake Charles. - sada obed shine émae aece 846) 3,413 
Wilmington... -. Sail ‘aimee sesh Pee ----| 1,800} 1,300 
WOME casks cca 154 16 oda 76 oven 299 
Totals this week_| 16,817! 25,922! 17,777! 10.375: 12,246| 45,656'128,793 











The following table shows the week’s total receipts, the 
total since Aug. 1, 1940, and the stocks tonight, com 
with last year: 























1940 1939 Stock 
Receipts to 
Oct. 11 This \SinceAug| This ,Since Aug 
Week | 1, 1940 | Week | 1, 1939 1940 1939 
Galveston. -_.-.-.-.- 32,753| 144,394) 94,023| 562,637| 757.355) 740,422 
Brownsville ....- inialieh iy 15,572 en 33.291  . g eye ona 
ON a a twinge 54,411) 519,941) 83,066| 771,393 071) 830,738 
Corpus Christi...| 3,744) 132,919 959} 168,840) 85,431 77,106 
Beaumont_-._-.-.- 1,202 4,793; 8,042) 21,203 1,565) 50,005 
New Orleans- ~~ 28,831! 298,868) 97,083] 515,693) 558,367| 607,711 
ulfport ie dash mnipite or 999 TS Bee ae 092; 65,977 
ania pinare 1,823 17,530| 2,793; 23,199| 76,426 55,297 
msacola _.....- 6 751 ond 13,434 ,022 * 
Jacksonville _..--. camel .\. ade 23 1,313 1,330 1,760 
Savannah _...-.-.-. 1,419 7,263 784 20,029| 118,682) 143,035 
Charleston __-.-.~- 2,159 7,881| 1,274 22,129) 29,494) 34,265 
Lake Charles_.--- 846 3,413 945) 41,605 5,668) 25,022 
Wilmington -..-- 1,300 1,600 2 2,667 7,900 8,351 
, ies 299 3,452 613 6,623; 30,199) 27,563 
New York.....-- sanel edcesd ateul  cvdabe 399 400 
, Se Cite. abeomil rr eee 812 1,760 
Baltimore - - ~~~. - Seca nine 92 ewe | eascthe 925 
hl SEE 128 793 1,159,376'290,322'2,.214 ,272'2,692,860'2 670,337 














* Included in Gulfport. 
In order that comparison may be made with other years, 
we give below the totals at leading ports for six seasons: 
































Receipts at— 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 
Galveston.._..| 32,753) 94,023) 73,893) 211,097] 120,298) 108,216 
Houston - - - - - 54,411) 83,066) 61,948) 106,798) 88,635) 104. 
New Orleans.| 28,831) 97,053) 52,595) 114,115) 110,135) 76,600 

obile...... 1.822 2,793 1,594 10,818) 24,296) 22,849 
Savannah - - -- 1.419 754 1,966 4,210 3,142} 17,997 
Charleston - - - 2.159 1,274 1,356) 11,618 7,666) 17,416 
Wilmington - - 1,300) 25 1,162 365 900 1,619 
Norfolk. ...-- 299 613 469 1,518 2,089 7358 
All others. - -- 5.798; 10,661 9,824 8,527 13,562} 21,4 
Total this wk.| 128,793) 290,322) 205,107; 379, 370,723| 372,945 
Since Aug. 1_-'1,159,376 2,214 ,.272'1,644,760'3,176,°28 2,453 .680'2,476,388 
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The exports for the week ending this evening reach a total 
of 36,139 bales, of which 30,936 were to Great Britain, 
1,680 to Japan and 3,523 to other destinations. In the 
corresponding week last year total exports were 100,813 
bales. For the season to date gate exports have been 
181,223 bales, against 1,123,268 bales in the same period of 
the previous season. Below are the exports for the week: 



























































Week Ended Exvorted to— 

Oct. 11, 1940 

Exports from— | Great | Ger- | 

Brisain| France| many Italy | Japan China | Other | Total 

Galveston. ..__- ae ree Bass fee ----| ----| 1,272] 1,272 
Houston ______- 21,341) dee: hie ‘ea ‘qth noeo| 1,251| 22.592 
PD ool sl ocgak 1,680, ----| 600) 2,280 
New Orleans....| 9,595) ~---| aaa ----| ed ----| 400) 9,995 

Total.......- 30,936, -...| ----| ----| 1,680] --..| 3,623] 36,139 
Total 1939____- 28,003, 9,349) _...| 6,947) 0.235 4,700} 42,579| 100,813 
Total 1938_.__- 13.722) 16.847| 29,725| 3.636! 33.291 1.442! 20.728|119.391 

From Exported to— 

Aug. 1, 1940 to 
Oct. 11, 1940 | Great | Ger- ; 
Exports from—| Britain | France| many Ital, | Japan China | Other | Total 
Galveston....| 4,235) ....| ...-.. | 1...) 1,423) ....| 1,398] _ 7,056 
Houston..__- ee ee | 7777] 3'283] “268! 7/571) 921133 
Corpus Christi] 225050) __.-| ~--"7- | 222.) 1/680 no] 600} 24.330 
New Orleans.| 36,112) _...| _..... (please 961} ----| 2,605) 39,678 
Mobile....-.-. pgp ayht Beppe tt: AE. RM tah os % vent a aed 3 
Norfolk. -.__. EIR Bert sets Bre Weck 2 6 Elie ne 356 
New York... RR sca Riper ate rem + | 2277] 1,105] 1,319 
Los Angeles _- Reese: ete ~ 77] 78,467] 6 '650| 13,523 
San Francisco| 1,351, _-..| _.._.. -2it} 1,824] ----| 150] 2,825 
Total ..... amit: piped Sania es ee 274) 14,079| 181,223 
Total 1939_..| 405,577|141,233| 41,986, 87,130 104,094) 24,205|319,043)1123,268 
Total 1938...) 98.8141149/243| 156.794| 74.606! 197.0971 3.7281144.712) 824/994 














In addition to above exports, our telegrams tonight also 
give us the following amounts of cotton on shipboard, not 
cleared, at the ports named: 





























On Shipboard Not Cleared for— 
Oct. 11 at— Leaving 
Great Ger- Other ; Coast- Stock 
Britain| France| many | Foreign| wise Total 
Galveston. - - - 900 “wie ‘ite ...| 2,000) 2,900) 754,455 
Houston - -_ ~~ - mpie? ae ----| 23,308 ..--.| 23,308] 840,763 
New Orleans._| 6,500 _—— ..--| 8,500} 1,000) 11,000) 547,367 
Savannah ___~_- eho chek 7 * wes idiasioul ----| 118,682 
Charleston - ._- enae ans nee naitda a ue 29,494 
Mobile. -..--- 1,400 awa nea nid mica 1,400 75,026 
Norfolk........- ie ae la anne ee echt al sey 30.199 
Other ports... baoe in eee ess oe aba waa 258 ,266 
Total 1940__| 8,800 Fane ....| 26,808} 3,000) 38,608/2,654,252 
Total 1939__._| 81,996) 29,688 305) 73,882) 6,463)192,334/2,478,003 
Total 1938....' 11,793! 10,909! 6.5551 34,284! 5,262! 68,.803'2,906,451 











Speculation in cotton for future delivery during the past 
week showed little change. There seems to be an increase 
of hedge selling as the movement of cotton increases in the 
South, and this was largely responsible for the market's dis- 
play of heaviness the latter part of the week. Price move- 
ments are more or less narrow, with the trend generally 
lower. Spot sales in the South show up well compared with 
last year, but not enough to stimulate the futures market. 
The Far Eastern situation and the news from Europe have 
not helped the cotton situation much. 

On the 5th inst. prices closed 1 to 5 points net higher. 
Hedge selling was active at the opening when prices were 
unchanged to 2 points lower. The offerings seemed to come 
chiefly from Memphis and Texas sources and amounted to 
about 10,060 bales, but the demand was about equal to the 
selling and prices ruled steady. in addition to buying by 
spot houses and mills, some of the demand was attributed 
to brokers with Japanese connections. Larger spot cotton 
purehases in the South were reflected by somewhat increased 
price-fixing in the futures market. -At the same time the 
volume of hedging was being held down by reports that 
cotton interests were buying at fixed prices at the gins in the 
South. Farmers were reported not interested in the basis on 
cotton but were only willing to sell at specified prices based 
upon levels obtainable for spot cotton. Southern offerings 
have come chiefly into the nearby deliveries, while the trade 
price-fixing has been distributed over all months. Spot 
cotton sales at the 10 designated markets during the past 
week amounted to 255,266 bales, compared with 185,868 
last week and 339,578 last year. On the 7th inst. prices 
closed 1 ery down to 3 points net higher. Indications 
that much of this year’s crop is being held back by the 
farmers, lack of contracts as a result of the contraction in 
the volume of free cotton available and the continued high 
rate of cotton consumption, held cotton prices within a 
narrow range in the local market. The market opened 
unchanged to 2 points lower, but regained the slight losses 
as hedging dried up. About 5,000 bales of hedges, mostly in 
Dec., were absorbed by the trade on the opening. As of 
Oct. 3, the Commodity Credit Corporation reported that 
a total of 230,000 bales of the 1940 crop had been pledged 
for Government loans, of which 186,961 bales were in Texas. 
Through Sept. 26 the CCC had reported 108,522 bales, 
including 92,327 bales in Texas. Spot interests are reporting 
@ more active demand for spot cotton by Southern mills, 
and apparently the larger sales now being reported at the 
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leading spot markets are at fixed prices for immediate de- 
livery to mills, as hedges do not seem heavy in the local 
market at any time. Spot sales in the leading spot markets 
inereased sharply, totaling 60,C03 bales, compared with 
48,148 bales last year. The average price for middling at 
the 10. designated spot markets was 9.26c. On the 8th inst. 
prices closed 3 points up to 5 points net lower. Cotton 
traders were a little disappointed with the Government’s 
crop estimate. As a result the market sold off 5 to 8 points 
in rather quiet trading after the figures were released. 
The market’s tone on the opening was steady, initial prices 
having been unchanged to 3 points lower. Oct. was ruling 
around 9.63ce. Lower foreign markets and liquidation of 
speculative lines in advance of the bureau’s report, plus 
hedge selling, accounted for a slightly easier trend at the 
outset. The buying of a block of May cotton, estimated 
to have totaled 7,500 bales and credited to Japanese interests, 
was an early feature of the dealings. Spot firms bought 
Dee. The Bureau report came out at 11 0’clock. When the 
market reopened prices were 4 to 8 points lower because of 
disappointment over the figures, which proved higher than 
expectations. Traders had expected around 12,600,000 
bales. In facet, the average guess of members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange was 12,665,000 bales. While the 
Bureau’s report, estimating the crop at 12,741,000 bales 
was slightly lower than its Sept. estimate, the decrease was 
not sufficient to make any impression on sentiment. On 
the 9th inst. prices closed 2 to 5 points net lower. Miéill 
buying offset hedge selling to hold the cotton market in a 
narrow trading range. Hedge selling was in evidence on 
and after the opening, which was 1 to 5 points lower in 
sympathy with easier markets in Liverpool and Bombay. 
The hedge selling was done principally in the Dec. position. 
lt was reported that Memphis and points in the Southwest 
continued to be the largest sellers. Seattered Southern 
selling was done in the deferred months. On the buying 
side were trade firms and mill interests. There was some 
short covering in Oct. and other months. After the opening 
a broker for a large spot firm was an active buyer of Dec. 
There was*buying of that month against selling of July. 
The market underwent little change during the forenoon. 
It was steady around the opening level. FHledge selling 
continued but price-fixing for mill accounts and other de- 
mand readily absorbed all offerings. Spot cotton was 
active in the South. Sales yesterday were slightly in excess 
of the Monday total at 60,759 bales compared with 42,489 
bales on the corresponding day last year. 

On the 10th inst. prices closed 6 to 12 points net lower. 
Increased hedge selling caused cotton to lose some ground, 
although price-fixing held the decline in check. The market 
during early afternvon stood 4 to 8 points net lower, show- 
ing better resistance at those levels. The opening was active 
and easier. Initial prices were 1 to 3 points lower. It was 
noticed that hedge selling volume had increased while trade 
buying was less aggressive than yesterday. Brokers for 
Memphis interests, cooperative associations and New Or- 
leans were among the active sellers, while spot houses were 
on both sides of the market. Prices continued to give 
ground during the forenoon under the weight of hedge seli- 
ing. Most of that selling was done in the December po- 
sition. It was said that offerings reflected an increasingly 
heavy movement of spot cotton in the South. The decline 
Was the sharpest witnessed in some time. Around midday 
the market was off as much as 10 points. Liquidation as 
well as hedge selling was reported around the ring. Sales 
in Southvrn spot markets yesterday were reported as 45,000 
bales against 43,000 bales the previous day. 

Today prices closed 3 to 5 points net lower. Increased 
hedge pressure caused cotton futures to extend recent losses. 
The market was generally 5 to 6 points lower during early 
afternoon. Trading on the opening was similar in character 
to that of other recent sessions. Hedge sales were executed 
and there was a little liquidation, the effect being to cause 
prices to decline as much as 5 points, although October was 
steady. Buying came from trade interests and mill accounts, 
presumably some of it to fix prices. In addition, there 
was said to have been a little outside buying. Foreign mar- 
kets were slightly lower, a fact that may have influenced 
trading here. Trading at and after the opening was quite 
active. After initial orders had been executed, the market 
quieted down somewhat, but prices failed to improve as 
Southern selling appeared to be sufficient to satisfy the 
relatively light demand. On the contrary, further losses 
were encountered around noon, with the result that the 
market later stood 5 to 9 points lower. 

The official quotation for middling upland cotton in the 
New York market each day of the past week has been: 


Oct. 5 to Oct. 11— Sat. Mon. T - Wed. 
Middiing upland % (nominal). 9.75 972 971 967 Thus 5 as 
Middling upland 15-16 (nom'l)_ 9.95 9.92 9.91 987 9.79 975 


Premiums and Discounts for Grade and Staple—The 
following table gives premiums and discounts for grade and 
staple in relation to the grade, Basis Middling 15 16 inch, 
established for deliveries on coptract on Oct.17. Premiums 
and discounts for grades and staples are the average quota- 
tions of 10 markets, designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and staple premiums and discounts represent full 
discount for % inch and 29-32 inch staple and 75% of the 
one — over 15-16 inch cotton at the 10 markets 
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Volume 151 
K% 29-32 15-16 31-32 1 Inch 
Inch Inch Inch Inch and Up 
.44 on -55 on 61 on 68 on 
.39 on 50 on .56 on 63 on 
.82 on 43 on .50 on 56 on 
-18 on .30 on .36 on 43 on 
-11 off Basis .06 on .14 on 
‘ .61 off .51 off 46 off 40 off 
on cnmemnein 1.32 off off | 1.17 off | 1.14 off | 1.09 off 
Good Middling............- .23 on .32 on 43 on .50 on .56 on 
Strict Middling............. on .18 on .30 on .36 on .43 on 
Tt: gilt .21 off .11 oft Even .06 on -14 on 
Strict Low Middling......... .71 off 61 off .51 off 46 off 40 off 
a ~ ge puraéeianennne off | 1.25 off | 1.17 off | 1.14 off | 1.09 off 
Good Middling............- 14 off 04 off 05 on -1l on -17 on 
Strict Middling............. 28 off 18 off 09 off 3 off .03 on 
Gent eeanctnd detain .80 off .71 off 61 off .56 off .50 off 





) @ Middling spotted shall be tenderable only when and if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture establishes a type for such grade. 


Futures—The highest, lowest and closing prices at New 
York for the past week hav> beea as follows: 





















































Saturday Monday Tuesday | Wednesday| Thursday Friday 
Oct. 5 Oct. 7 Oct. 8 Oct. 9 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 
Oct.(1940) 
Range... | 9.60- 9.64) 9.62- 9.64) 9.58- 9.63] 9.60- 9.62] 9.50- 9.58 9.44 9.48 
yonins - 9.64 ——| 9.63 ——/ 9.62 ——| 9.60 ——1| 9.50- 9.52| 9.47 —— 
or .— 
Range... |-—— —|-—— —_ | -—-——- ————- 
peonine - 9.63n 9.62n 9.60n 9.57n 9.50n 9.46n 
Range. | 9.58- 9.64| 9.60- 9.64] 9.56- 9.60| 9.55- 9.59] 9.49- 9.54| 9.44 9.48 
Closing . | 9.62- 9.63, 9.61 ——| 959 ——| 9.55- 9.56] 9.49 ——1| 9.45- 9.46 
Jan. (1941) 
Range... | 9.57- 9.62\—- ——| 9.53- 9.53] 9.51- 9.51] 9.42- 9.48] 9.40- 9.43 
9.61n 9.60n 9.56n 9.51n 9.43n 940 —— 
Fed.— 
iene - 9.61n 9.60n 9.55n 9.51n 9.43n 9.39 —— 
ar .— 
Range__| 9.56- 9.63) 9.59- 9.63) 9.51- 9.59] 9.52- 9.56] 9.41- 9.50! 9.37- 9.42 
Closing. | 9.61 ——| 9.60 ——/ 9.55 ——| 9.52 ——/| 9.44 ——1| 9.39- 9.40 
Aprtl— 
Range... |—-— —[— 
Closing 9.54n 9.55n 9.51n 9.47n 9.37n 9.33n 
May— 
Range__| 9.43- 9.50} 9.49- 9.52| 9.41- 9.50! 9.43- 9.47] 9.31- 9.40] 9.22- 9.29 
Closing. | 9.49 ——| 9.50 ——| 9.47 ——| 9.43 ——| 9.31- 9.32] 9.28- 9.29 
Closing . | 9.38n 9.40n 9.37n 9.33n 9.21 9.18n 
July— 
Range.. | 9.22- 9.29] 9.28- 9.32! 9.22- 9.29] 9.23- 9.26] 9.10- 9.20' 9.02- 9.08 
Closing. | 9.28 ——| 9.31 ——| 9.27 ——| 9.23 ——/| 9.11 ——| 9.08” 
Aug.— 
Range... | —|———— — o—— 
Going. |— ——i— a ee ee 
a Wo A 
eT eee Te Ne ee) See ee ae 
n Nominal. 


Range for future prices at New York for the week ended 
Oct. 11, 1940, and since trading began on each option: 














Option for— Range for Week Range Since Beginning of Option 
1940— 
October....| 9.44 Oct. 11) 9.64 Oct. 5) 8.25 Nov. 1 1939)10.29 Apr. 17 1940 
Palace g ca svcecaleceses_ cccecningeneres  eccepensleesngnee. ccasecee 
December..| 9.44 Oct. 11] 9.64 Oct. 5) 8.33 June 6 1940/10.18 Apr. 17 1940 
1941— 
January....| 9.40 Oct. 11] 9.62 Oct. 5| 8.26 June 6 1940)10.14 Apr. 17 1940 
DORON ccalegcccs scccecleccess ccccccleesececo cosccccolescocecs cececsco 
March. ...- 9.37 Oct. 11) 9.63 Oct. 5| 8.10 May 18 1940)10.08 Apr. 17 1940 
BETE  wcccclasccdc ctevcclecccce ccceselesesgecs wanatecoelaqresaeo, asnoscee 
May .....- 9.22 Oct. 11} 9.52 Oct. 7) 8.00 May 18 1940) 9.52 Oct. 71940 
GD ctnaddiindade.dbbvenlonsess sedcocclehagemse snapeeeslooeueunh usbboecess 
@aitascsced 9.02 Oct. 11) 9.32 Oct 7| 8.59 Aug. 71940, 9.24 Sept. 24 1940 
BEES nccchewccce cccoccloccece coceccloosesecas eoscsoesieoescsoe eseccese 
Septem aldpaeee nétboo coud pecscstebamensé seecceon naga es Gbaseen 











Volume of Sales for Future Delivery—The Commodity 
Exchange Administration of the United States Department 
of Agriculture makes public each day the volume of sales 
for future delivery and open contracts on the New York 
Cotton Exchange and the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
from which we have compiled the following table. The 
figures are given in bales of 500 Ib. gross weight. 


















































Open 
New York Ou.4 | Oct.5 | Oct.7 | O.8 | O.9 | Oct. 10 | Contracts 
Oa. 10 
1940—- 
October......-------- 3,900] 2,100) s 300 ane 5,400} 2,600} *31,300 
December.......----- 37,000) 26,200) 34,700, 45,000] 28,100 38,300} 542,000 
1941— | | 
pO, ee ee 400) 300 selhcseaie 100 100) 300 10,300 
nl aaa 16,300} 11,900) 18,800] 26,700) 18,000) 30,600} 241,300 
RR: | RINE 12°100| 9.500] 21.200] 29.000) 3,600) 15.700] 228.000 
ae IG + aera 19,000 13,100) 15.200 15,900 4,200, 11,900} 149,100 
Total all futures. ..| 88,700) 63,100) 93,200) 122,200) 59,400) 99,400) 1,202,000 
Open 
New Orleans Oa.2 | Oct.3 | Oct.4 | O.5 | OA.7 | Ot.8 —s 
| ° 
40— | 
ES. ce done 600} _ 650) 2,300| _ 300) — 600} 1,900) 19,050 
December...--------- 3,000! 3,900 9.950] 7,200| 1,900, 4,550) 73,200 
a | | | 800 
Maren 222777772 | “700| 2,800] 2,900] 4,600] 3.300] 4.150) 44,900 
| TE 1,150| 2,400 3,800! 2,800) 2,550) 3,200) 38,650 
[ae 2,200) 850) 5,300| 5,450 2.750) 5,050| 31,150 
RL 4. obbincoce net sone] ence] onan | s 150 
7.650 10,700 24,250 20,350' 11,200 18,900 207,900 





Total all futures_-.-.-. 
* Includes 200 bales against which notices have been issued, leaving net open con- 
tracts of 31,100 bales. 


The Visible Supply of Cotton—Due to war conditions 


cotton statistics are not itted to be sent from abroad. 
We are therefore obliged to omit our usual table of the 
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visible supply of cotton and can give only the stock at 


Alexandria and the spot prices at Liverpool: 

Oct. 11— 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Stock in Alexandria, Egypt - - -- -- 249,000 151,000 265,000 182,000 
Middling uplands, Liverpool - - ___ 7.99d. 6.274. 5.24d. 4.82d. 
Egypt, good Giza, Liverpool - - ___ 14.64d. SSCs bees  ethede 
Broach, fine, Liverpool_-_------- 6.36d. 5.35d. 4.00d. 4.04d. 
Peruvian T: ,g’dfair, L’pool 8.84d. 6.42d. 5.94d. 6.02d. 
C. P. Oomra No. 1 staple, super- 

SRD, RAE. 6 cbennieriin~in 6.60d. 5.49d. 3.95d. 4.19d. 


At the Interior Towns, the movement, that is, the 
receipts for the week and since Aug. 1, the shipments for 
the week and the stocks tonight, and the same items for the 
coereryoane period of the previous year—is set out in 


















































detail below: 
Movement to Oct. 11, 1940 Movement to Oct. 13, 1939 
Towns Receipts Ship- | Stocks Receipts Shiv- | Stocks 
ments | Oct. ments | Oct. 
Week | Season | Week ll Week , Season | Week 13 
Ala., Birm’am 6,089 662) 18,201 
ie 1,737 7,807 533) 10,435 
Montgom’y| 2,070 21,855 
opened 2,733 18,155 
Ark., Blythev.| 15,407 72, 
Forest City} 4,125 18,177 
Helena....| 6,156 ’ 
Hope-.....-. 3,062 27,971 
Jonesboro..| 2,2 5,276 
Littie Roc 7,329 41,814 
Newport...| 6,075 19,772 
Pine Bluff_| 8,886 52,982 
Wainut Rge’ d 33,101 
Ga., Albany..| 1,114 6,874 
won| 3,434 16,220 
Atianta.... 2 11,439 
Augusta...| 11,18 72,663 
Columbus..| 1, 3,100 
Macon....| 2,400 11,194 
Rome. .... 57 3,239 
La., Shrevep’t; 10,424 70,851 
Miss., Clarksd| 8,041 66,351 
Columbus... 6,6 
Greenwood...| 20,515 139,139 
Jackson ...| 2,687 22,035 
Natchez... 4 3,326 
Vicksburg..| 2,044 14,132 
Yazoo City.| 5,066 36,232 
Mo., St. Louis} 8,256 56,871 
N.C., Gr’boro 807 
ma— 
15 towns *_| 32,638 137,289) 
8. C., Gr’ville| 2,417 27,564 
Tenn., Mem’s/143,9. 777,429 
Texas, Abilene} 3,240 10, 
Austin. .... 2,452 5,764 
Brenham .. 778 12,228 
Dalias..... 6,659 27,798 
, , 7,998 44,693 
Robstown.. 6, 
San Marcos 2,624 
Texarkana .| 4,33 20,203) 3,036) 44,049 
Waco ..... 3,395 45,430) 3,655) 26,141 
’ t T ' 
Total ,56towns' 355,708 1140,868|162,122 2378,831'408,576 2021,098 264,905 3262,486 





* Includes the combined totals of 15 towns in Oklahoma. 

The above totals show that the interior stocks have 
increased during the week 193,586 bales and are tonight 
883,655 bales less than at the same period last year. The 
receipts of all the towns have been 52,868 bales less than 
in the same week last year. 

New York Quotations for 32 Years 


The quotations for middling upland at New York on 
Oct. 11 for each of the past 32 years have been as follows: 


























me 9.5. 1932 ..--- 6.45c. |1924 .....24.45c. |1916 _....17.60¢e. 
pee: 9.17c. |1031 ..... 16.30c. |1923 _--_- 29.7Cc. |1915 ....-. 12.50c. 

1938 ..-... 8.5 OS! eee 10.45¢c. |} 1922 ..._- 22.25e. |1914 ..... idk 
eee 8. Vil acct 18.55c. {1921 ....- 19.55¢. | 1913 ....- 13.70c¢ 
, eae 12.45c. [1928 ...-- 19.4 c. |1920 _.-.- 23.(¢€¢.{/1912 ..... 11.00c, 
Ie cesses 11.200. |19027 ....- 21.25c. | 1919 _---_- 33.90c. [3913 eons 9.50c, 
Dh ani ae 12.55c. {1926 ..---13.6vc. |1918 -.-.-32.6(c.|1910 _.-.- 14.90¢. 
Jeee sonac 9.35c. |1925 ----- 21.80c. |1917 _....2/.65c. |1909 _--_- 13.85¢. 

Market and Sales at New York 
Futures SALES 
Spot Market Market 

Closed Closed Spot ,\Contract; Total 
Saturday .._|Nominal.......... Es 500 sans 500 
Monday....|/Nominal...-....... Steady._...... 300 200 50 
Tuesday____|Nominal.......-.-.- 8 Venccccce 600 béox 600 
Wednesday _|Nominal........-.- Vonocgcee 400 bestia 400 
Thursday___|Nominal----__---- Barely steady. a smak 200 
ilseses Pa dsadodian F cbecuaas 800 piss 800 
TE WO A. chatscnocecéatnstlobbattebunasss 2,800 200} 2,800 
Of a EE 18 868 200! 19,068 











Overland Movement for the Week and Since Aug. 1— 
We give below a statement showing the overland movement 
for ths week and since Aug. 1, as made up from telegraphic 
reports Friday night. The results for the week and since 
Aug. 1 in the last two years are as follows: 

















194 1939 
Od. 11— Since Since 
Shipped— Week Aug. 1 Week Aug. 1 
FG Re ae ee ee 8,510 36,308 13,976 57,123 
Via Mounds, &c...........---- 5, ‘ 8,100 47,425 
Via Rock Island.........-...-. bn een 426 bined 50: 
Vie EOUVENO. «6 ccnccsccousssse 822 2,414 240 1,292 
Via Virginia pointe. ......-....- 3,575 34,341 3,892 39.528 
Via other routes, &c__.......-..-- 1,834 34,665 5,000 75,053 
Total gress SURE cccccsons 20,266 137,334 31,208 220,923 
Deduct pment’ 
Overland to N. Y., Boston, &c...  .-.-.. 2,285 692 5,220 
Between interior towns.......... 7 2,004 197 2,077 
Inland, &c., from South.......- 14,179 106,087 9,455 95,348 
Total to be deducted........-. 14,396 110,376 10,344 102,645 
Leaving total net overland *_...... 5,870 26,958 20,864 118,278 


* Including movement by rail to Canada. 
The foregoing shows the week’s net overland movement 
this year has n 5,870 bales, against 20,864 bales for 
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None of the figures take any account of linters. Comments 
on the report will be found in the editorial pages. Below is 
the report in full: 


A United States cotton crop of 12,741,000 bales is forecast by the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Agricultural Marketing Service, based on ——. 
os Oct. 1, 1940. This is a very little change from the forecast as 


the week last year, and that for the season to date the 
aggregate net overland exhibits a decrease from a year ago 
of 91,320 bales. 

















+ a 8 ta 7 — 

nners’ ince nce 
shed Sight 4 F Week Aug. 1 Week Aug. 1 
Recei t porte 0 Oct, RR. 128,793 1,159,376 290,322 2,214, 2f3 
Net pad ad See: Ehsan cases 5,870 26,958 20,864 118,278 
Southern Scmmpmpeionte Oct. 11-.135,000 1,414,000 130,000 1,330,000 

Total marketed ............-- 768.268 2,600,334 441,186 3,662,550 
Interior stocks in excess_..-.-.--- 193 ,586 420,254 143,671 832,437 
Excess of Southern mill takings 

over consumption to Sept. 1... ------ *297 ,117 Pick *27 830 

Came into sight during week...463,249  -___-. 5 a eee 
Wades 1 Ges Ocs. Tih. cccccccoos cccnce 2,723,471 auce. Sa kee 
North. spinn’s’ takingsto Oct.11.. 48,174 520,403 48,034 311,905 

* Decrease. : , 

Movement into sign in previous years: 

Week— Bales | Since Aug. 1— Bales 

1098 Oct. eS ees CB i a SES ap 3,965,419 
1037—Oct. 15..-<--cee-e . 3 (| eae ess 5,34&,732 
1936—Oct. 16..--------. GE Ep ednancecsnadsccesta 4,773,395 


Quotations for Middling Cotton at Other Markets— 
Below are the closing quotations for middling cotton at 
Southern principal cotton markets for each day of the week: 







































Closing Quotations for Middling Cotton on— 
Week Ended | Saturday Monday j Tuesday Wednesday Thursday | Friday 
Oct. 11 | — 

% \16-16) % — K% _— % 1516) % 1516) % |15-16 

In, | In. | In. in In. | In. | In. | In. | In. | In. 
Galveston - . - 9.23) 9.43) 9.21 = 9.19} 9.39) 9.16) 9. 9.09 9.29| 9.05 9.25 
New .| 9.35) 9.55) 9.35) 9.55) 9.32) 9.52) 9.29) 9.49) 9.24 9.44) 9.19 9.39 
Mobile. ....- 9.32: 9.52) 9.31) 9.51) 9.19] 9.39) 9.15) 9.35) 9.09 9.29) 9.05 9.25 
Savannah ...| 9.57| 9.72) 9.56) 9.71) 9.54) 9.69| 9.51) 9.66) 9.44 9.59) 9.42 9.57 
Norfoik ...-.. 9.55) 9.70) 9.55) 9.70) 9.55) 9.70) 9.50) 9.65) 9.45 9. 9.40 9.55 
Montgomery .| 9.20) 9.40) 9.20] 9.40) 9.20) 9.40 9.20) 9.40) 9.15 9.35, 9.15 9.35 
Augusta..... 9.52| 9.77| 9.51) 9.76) 9.49] 9.74) 9.45) 9.70) 9.39 9.64; 9.35 9.60 
Memphis....| 9.00) 9.25) 9.00) 9.25) 9. 9.25) 9.00) 9.25) 9.00 9.25 9.00 9.25 
Houston. _..| 9.25) 9.45) 9.23] 9.43! 9.20] 9.40) 9.17| 9.37) 9.07 9.27! 9.05 9.25 
Little Rock..| 9.05 ere 9.05} 9.25) 9.05! 9.25) 9.00) 9.20) 8.95 9.15] 8.90 9.10 
Dallas...... 8.94' 9.19' 8.90! 9.15 8.88 9.13) 8.84 9.09] 8.78 9.03' 8.74 8.99 








New Orleans Contract Market—The closing quotations 
for leadiog contracts in the New Orleans cotton market for 
the past week have been as Zollows: 
































Saturday Monday Tuesday \|Wednesday | Thursday Friday 
Od. 5 Od. 7 0a. 8 0a. 9 Od. 10 Oct. 11 
1940— 
October... ./|9.675-9.69a/9.67)-9 .68a |9.640-9.65a| 9.61 ——|9.55)-9.564/9 .50b-9.53a 
December.| 9.66 ——/| 9.65- 9.66) 9.62 ——-| 9.59 ——| 9.53n 9.49 —— 
1941— 
January ..| 9.60b 9.59b y 55b 9.52b 9.43b 9.40b 
March....| 9.64 ——/| 9.63 ——/ 9.59 ——/ 9.55 ——/| 9.46 ——/ 9.43 
ee 9.510-9.52a| 9.53- 9.54'9.490-9.50a| 9.46 ——| 9.37 —— 9.300-9.3la 
| pistes 9.31- 9.32|9.330-9.34a| 9.30n 9.260-9.27a| 9.16- 9.17) 9.10 
‘one— 
Spot..... Steady Steady Steady Steady Steady. Steady. 
Futures...’ Steady Steady Steady Steady Steady. Steady. 





n Nominal, OBid. a Asked. 


Cotton Ginned from Crop of 1940 Prior to Oct. 1— 
The census report issued on Oct. 8 compiled from the in- 
dividual returns of the ginners, shows 3,924,094 running 
bales of cotton (counting round as half bales and excluding 
linters) ginned from the crop of 1940 prior to Oct. 1, com- 
pared with 6,682,066 bales from the crop of 1939 and 6,- 
577,109 bales from the crop of 1938. Below is the report 


in full: 
REPORT ON COTTON GINNING 
ie eT of bales of cotton ginned from the growth of 1940 prior to 
os. ibe joo and comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1939 
an 




















Running Pales (Counting Round as Half 
State Bales and Excluding Linters) 
1940 1939 1938 
261,451 384,847 612.857 
29,758 21,441 47,561 
252,479 739,694 787,759 
72,100 32,216 10,769 
14,646 7,711 19,974 
507,293 580,455 570,315 
208,199 569,861 514, 
289,219 931,709 1,073,164 
51,776 185,323 168 ,072 
12,652 16,646 11, 
197,310 226 ,767 74,377 
114,744 303,799 244,329 
402,631 566,495 358 693 
25,700 139,233 169,174 
1,481,018 1,968 ,009 1,909,11 
2,0: 1,895 33 
1,089 5,965 5.320 
*3,924,094 6,682 ,066 6,577,109 











* Includes 32,187 bales of the crop of 1940 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 1939-40, compared with 137,254 and 157,865 
bales of the crops of 1939 and 1938. 

The statistics in this report include 1,071 round bales for 1940; do). 179 
for 1939 and 77,685 for 193%. Included in the above are 4,( 36 es of 
American- n for 1940: a 374 for 1939; and 4,96 for 1938; Ay rk ,017 
bales Sea-Island tor 1940; 810 a 1939 and 2,1(4 for 1938. 

The statistics for 1940 in this report are subject to revision when checked 
he re the individual returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. 

proviees total of cotton ginned this season prior to Sept. 16 is 1,505,621 


CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, IeORTS. AND EXPORTS—UNITED 


m consumed dur the. LOA a of August, 1940, amounted to 

65. S03 "bales. Cotton oa and in consuming establishments on Aug. 31, 
a eet 2 bales, and in public storages and at com 9.120.291 
y number of active consuming cotton pono d ‘or the month was 

Taght 102. A total] imports for the month of 1940, were 10,153 
he exports of domestic cotton, cuciading fi linters, were 64.7 43 


5 Department’s Report on Cotton Acreage 
Condition and Production—The Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington on Tuesday (Oct. 8) issued its report 
on cotton acreage, condition and production as of Oct. 1. 


Oct. 12, 1940 


. 1, and com with 11,817,000 bales ginned in 1939, 11.9434 060 
ed in 1938, and 13,547,000 bales, the 1(-year (1929-38) average. The 
indicated yield per acre for the United States of 250.0 Pouncs compares 
with 237. 3 pounds in 1939, 235.8 pounds in 1938, and 198.1 pounds, the 
10-year (1929-38) average. 

Increases during September in the States along the Atlantic Coast, and 
in Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma are ofiset by declines in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana : nd Texas. Prospects improved by 128,(C( bales 
in the southeastern States from North Carolina to Florica, where below- 
average rainfajl and clear, sunshiny days were favorable for “ae 
and picking the crop. in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, the d 
period extended over a longer period of time, caused considerable sedéied, 
and reduced prospects by 171,( 00 bales. In Arkansas, Gry weather during 
the first three weeks of September hastened maturity, bolls opened rapidly, 
and prospects were increased by 56,000 bales. Ideal weather in Oklahoma 
during September brought about an increase there; while in Texas pros s 
declined +9,000 bales due to below-average recipitation, particularly in 
the northwest, which caused excessive shedding of forms and small bolls. 

Cotton Report as of October 1, 1940 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Agricultural Marketing Service makes 
the following nope from data furnished by crop correspondents, field 
statisticians, and cooperating State agencies. ‘The final outturn of cotton 
will depend upon whether the various influences affecting the — during 
the remainder of the season are more or less favorable than usua 










































































Acre- Produc’n (Ginntngs)a 
age Od. 1 Condition Yield ver Acre 500-Pound Gross 
for Wetght Bales 

Har- 
vest 1940 

State 1940 || Aver- Aver- Indi-|| Aver- Crop 

(Pre- || age |1939 | 1940 || age | 1939\cated || age | 1939 | Indi- 

limti- |\1929— 1929- 1940)| 1929- | Crop | cated 

nary) || 1938 1938 1938 Od. 1 

Thous. Thous .|Thous .|Thous. 

Acres % % % Lb. | Lb. | Lb. || Bales | Bales | Bales 

Missouri. ......- 391); 71 88 83 337| 555) 428 270; 437| 350 
i. =r 31|| 67 43 92 269} 191) 339 37 13 22 
North Carolina. - 814|| 66 66 91 278| 296) 393 658, 457) 670 
South Carolina..}| 1,235 62 82 82 251| 342) 358) 820 871 925 
VS aaa 1,958); 64 68 75 218) 227| 265)| 1,175) 915) 1,082 
a 63 71 40 74 151 75| 157 34 11 21 
Tennessee. _-..-_- 736|| 66 67 76 250, 305) 330) 472; 449) 6508 
Alabama. ...-..-- 2,048|| 66 55 61 || 215; 186) 201)| 1,200; 785) 860 
Mississippi ---.--- 2,550|| 66 65 57 239) 299) 261)| 1,619) 1,582) 1,390 
Arkansas.....-- 2,103); 61 74 78 224' 319) 343)! 1,283! 1,413) 1,505 
Louisiana. ....-- 1,132); 64 81 48 225) 319) 190 709, 745) 450 
Oklahoma... -- 1,870); 51 57 76 135} 141) 196 812} 526) 765 
ids Seti meas 8,779|| 60 62 71 149} 160) 185)| 3,876) 2,846) 3,390 
New Mexico. .-- 106); 84 82 88 420} 523 501) 102 111 
Senso ccss 226 87 95 78 382; 514; 417 154 202 197 
California......- 343); 88 OF 96 513) 648) 666 315| 443) 477 
AEG vcitanies 21|| 73 80 80 297; 470 | 413 15 20 18 
United States. |24, 406) 63 68 72 198 .1/237.9) 250.0| 13,547 11,817|12,741 
stocuan at "| 
Sea Island b.._-| 23 || .. | 83) 78 sah SRS 
Amer. Egyptian b| 69.6)) c89 94 80 226, 323 269] 17) 28 38 
Lower California | H | | 
122'| 87 79 77 210° 187! 192! 42 40 49 








(Old Mexico)d- 


a Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning. b In- 
cluded in State and United States totals. Sea Island grown principally in Georgia 
and Florida. American Egyptian grown principally in Arizona. c Short-time 
average. d Not included in California figures, nor in United States total. 


Returns by Telegraph—tTelegraphie advices to us this 
evening indicate that cotton is opening rapidly in the north- 
western portion of Texas. Oklahoma reports that weevil 
have been active. Harvesting of cotton is making good 
progress in Louisiana. 





Rain Rainfall Thermometer 
Days Inches High Low Mean 
1 0.03 j 59 73 














Texas—Galveston ..........- . 86 
po Fee dry 89 41 65 
DG cS 6ccdhetaskebe dry 91 47 69 
IN 6 i a ise eames 1 0.08 88 50 69 
RIE ae 1 0.16 91 53 72 
Corpus Ohristi.......... dry 84 69 77 
)  , Sa 1 0 02 87 55 71 
aR de de eines een 1 0.03 86 50 68 
1 009 &9 56 68 
1 0.15 91 37 64 
1 0.24 94 38 66 
1 0.10 94 48 31 
1 0.20 85 45 65 
1 0.21 83 47 67 
1 0.09 95 45 70 
dry 86 48 67 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma City... 3 0.18 86 57 72 
Arkansas—Tort Smith......- 2 0.24 82 46 64 
i ‘3 ~ = eqeeeae 1 0.46 85 44 65 
ee Orleans _--_-.-. 1 0.10 60 72 
SIOVESETE «.. ccccceccce- 1 0.11 89 48 69 
Mississippi Meridian miele d dry 81 44 63 
Alabama—Mobile--.-......-- 2 0.36 52 59 
tere ee undbinenebas 1 0.82 86 47 67 
Montgomery. ..-....-..-- 1 0.30 87 46 67 
dry 84 54 69 
1 0.11 85 67 76 
dry 83 48 61 
dry 84 59 72 
ary ss 80 kts«é 
1 0.31 85 49 67 
Maco 1 1.47 86 45 62 
South Caselinn—Obaslonien a dry 79 50 67 
North Guess ina— Asheville - -_- dry 80 35 58 
IS os tpn Bian ciel eehandiacine dry 83 39 61 
Wilm fnaton EL ae See dry 79 57 68 
Tennessee— Memphis - - - -__-- 1 0.39 84 49 77 
Chattanooga ..........-.-. dry 87 38 63 
A 1 0.22 &9 42 66 


The following statement has also been received by tele- 
graph, pr prem Rew heights of rivers at the points named at 


8 a. m. of the dates given: 
Oct. 11, 1940 Oct. 13, 1939 


z: 


New Orleans.......- Above zero of gauge. ot - * 
DEER vd.wncatanee Above zero of gauge. 0.0 0.5 
Es wo adibons Above zero of gauge-_ 8.2 9.4 
Shreveport... .......-. Above zero of gauge_ 2.2 0.3 
Rh 64 onemee Above zero of gauge. —4.2 5.1 


British Fix Maximum Prices for American and 
Egyptian Cotton—Use of Non-Empire Cotton Sub- 
jected to Licensing—Pegging of maximum prices for 
American and Egyptian cotton at Sept. 24 closing levels for 
futures and at the official quotations of the Liverpool Cotton 








et eet ee ee, 


,Oo Oo ae 
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Association on that date for spot transactions has been 
announced by the British Government, the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
said on Oct. 7 in its weekly publication, ‘‘Foreign Crops and 
Markets.” It is further stated: 


The new price control scheme became effective on Oct. 1. No price 
control is to be applied to other fpowths so long as their prices remain in 
normal relation to American and Egyptian. It is felt in trade quarters that 
the freezing of maximum prices is a temporary measure to be replaced by 
a more a ge <n regulation at a later date. 

Another important step announced simultaneously with the fixed 
maximum prices for raw cotton was an order subjecting to license ultiliza- 
tion of all cottons grown outside of the Empire, that is to say, cotton the 
further purchase of which from abroad would necessitate drafts against 
British resources of foreign exchange. 


Receipts from the Plantations—The following table 
indicates the actual movement each week from the planta- 
tions. The figures do not include overland receipts nor 
Southern consumption; they are simply a statement of the 
weekly movement from the plantations of that part of the 
crop which finally reaches the market through the outports: 





Week 
End. 


Receipts at Ports 
1940 1939 1938 


Stocks at Interior Towns 
1940 1939 1938 


Rece.pts from Plantations 
1940 | 1939 1938 





July 
12. 
19. 





32.676 
43,924 
53,593 


49,379 
51,885 
73,033 
78,102 
144,055 


195,347 


3.438 
17,198 
44,437 


22,595 
33 753 
67,385 


2034 ,995|2462,476 
2013,138 2444,446)1 


: Nil | 40,045 
1980 ,272|2434,289 


Nui | 63,370 


38,821! 80,721 
31.849! 64.657 
63,675, 85,433 
1922,216| 74,360'132,295| 83,722 
2427, 136) 111,22 836,739|214,507 


2487 ,313)2044 616) 134,999) 270,132 290,308 
-| 137,224 266 ,665' 227,732 2590.556/2198,739) 151,740 369.908 381,855 

142,923 ,040 236,651 2745,834/| 2390, 140) 197 ,300| 461,318 428,052 
27 .| 137 695/297 ,080|221 656 2062,281/2930,731/2633,565 252,500) 481,970/465,081 


4.|118,475' 297,556 tag, REM 3113,815'2881 pom gnc 480,640/430,890 

11_!128,793 290,322'205,107'2378,831'3262,486 3110,218 322.379 1904035 433,993 

The above statement shows: (1) That the total receipts 
from the plantations since Aug. 1, 1940 are 1,586,221 bales; 
in 1939 they were 3,041,709 bales and in 1938 were 2,800,580 
bales. (2) That although the receipts at the outports the 
past week were 128,793 bales, the actual movement from 
plantations was 322,379 bales, stock at interior towns having 
increased 192,586 bales during the week. 


Alexandria Receipts and ee ae following are 
the receipts and shipments for the past week and for the 
osuuepenting week of the previous two years, as received by 
cable: 


1951,616 
1933 484 
1927 836 





_|143,187 
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Foreign Cotton Statistics—Regulations due to the war 
in Europe prohibit cotton statistics being sent from abroad. 
We are therefore obliged to omit the following tables: 

World’s Supply and Takings of Cotton. 

India Cotton Movement from All Ports. 

Liverpool Import-, Stocks, &. 


Liverpool—The tone of the Liverpool market for spots 
and futures each day of the past week and the daily closing 
prices of spot cotton have been as follows: 











Spot Saturday Monday Tuesday |Wednesday | Thursday Friday 
Market, { 
ag | Quiet Quiet Quiet Quiet Quiet 
*“ “| CLOSED 
Mid, upl’ds 8.37d. 8.13d. 8.22d. 8.01d. 7.99d. 
Futures Quiet, st’y,| Quiet at | Quiet at | Quiet at | Quiet at 
Market | 4 to 16 10 to il 2 points | 3 to 5 pts. | 1 to 2 pts. 
opened pts. adv. | pts. dec. decline decline advance 
Market, Steady at | Steady at)Quiet, st’y,) Quiet at | Quiet at 
4 12 points | 13 points | 10 points | 12 points 1 point 
P. M. advance decline decline decline decline 





Prices of futures at Liverpool for 


each dav are given below: 









































Alerandria, Egypt, 1940 1939 1939 
Oct. 10 

Receipts (cantars)— 

y \ — SGA 423 ,000 18,000 315,000 

Ns Dino chats oo a 843 ,000 75,553 1,050,467 
This Since This Since This Since 
Week | Aug. 1 | Week| Aug. 1 | Week| Aug. 1 

Exports (bales)— 

To Liverpool. .......... ----| 25,000) 5,000 7,814) ....| 15,197 
To Manchester, &c__-_- 4,750} 12,155) 9,800) 27,994 
To Continent & India_| 2,000} 16,000) 4,770} 49,211/25,350| 99,472 
To America.......... ----} 22,000} 1,300 BHO asvcl IO 

Total exports_-__-__-_-. 2,000' 63,000'15,820! 71,936'35,150' 153,938 
Note—A cantar is 99 lbs. Egyptian bales weigh about 750 Ibs. 
10 were 


This statement shows that the receipts for the week ended Oct. 
423,000 cantars and the foreign shipments 2,000 bales 


* Figures for 1939 are for week of Sept. 5. 

Manchester Market—Our report received by cable to- 
night from Manchester states that the market in both yarns 
and cloths is steady. Merchants are not willing to pay 
porns prices. We give prices today below and leave those 

or previous weeks of this and last year for comparison: 


























1940 1939 
8% Lbs. Shirt- | Cotton 8% Lbs. Shirt- , Cotton 
32s Cop ings, Common |Middl'g| 32s Cop ings, Common |Middl'g 
Twist to Finest Upt'ds Twist to Finest Upl'ds 
d. 8. d. s.d.j d. d. s.d s.d.j d. 
July 
12.. 14.25 12 6 @12 9 7.98 |9 @10 9 @9 3 5.52 
19... 14.19 12 6 @12 9 783 | 8K @ 9%| 810K@9 3 5.23 
26. 14.05 12 4%@12 9 7.95 | 84 @ 9%| 810K%@9 1% 5.40 
Aug. 
| 14.00 12 4%@12 7%| 782 | 8%@ 9%| 810K%@ 9 1%) 5.28 
14.04 12 4%@12 7%) 784 | 8%@ 9%| 810%@ 9 1%! 5.22 
16... 14.26 12 6 @12 9 8.19 | 8%@ 9%| 810%@ 9 1%) 5.14 
23... 14.37 12 6 @12 9 8.18 |9 @10 i) @9 3 5.52 
30... 14.51 12 6 @12 9 8.23 | 94 @10%)| 9 @9 3 5.71 
Sept. 
¢... Not} available 8.33 | Nominal Nominal 7.03 
13.. 14.61 12 6 @12 9 8.31 | Nominal Nominal 7.09 
20... 14.58 12 6 @12 9 8.40 | 8%@ 9%) 9 @9 3 4.76 
on” 14.86 12 74 @12 10%} 8.82 |13 G@13%\11 3 Gill 6 6.74 
4.. Not| available 8.21 |13 @13%|11 3 @11 6 | 6.44 
) 14.50 ‘12 6 @12 9 7.99 113 @13%11 3 @I11l 6 6.27 








Shipping News—As shown on a previous page, the 
exports of cotton from the United States the past week 
have reached 36,139 bales. The shipments in detail, as 
made up from mail and telegraphic reports, are as follows: 





Bales Bales 

Houston— veston— 

To Great Britain... 21,341 ar 1,272 
i) CEs 6 sa nncncscn 651 
MED dadvedkbadeee 600 Christi— 

New Ori {le err 1,680 
To Great Britain... ...... 9,595| To Philippine Islands--.-.-. 600 
Tt Mire S0s wesesescoce 300 
TO BRIER aw cosvcccence 100 TL, arnamdataheanentl 36,139 


Cotton Freights—Currevt rates for cotton from New 
York are no longer quoted, as all quotations are open rates. 

















Oct. 5 Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Pri. 
to 

Oct. 11 Clese Noon Close Noon Close Noon,Close Noon Close Noon)Close 
New Contract | ad. | a. | a. | a.| a.) a.) ¢@.|a@.|a4.|a.| a4. 
Gaeees Seaweeds 9 FT ccbal bccdl cSéaP ébeol Geel anced Gabon odenl oenal kibe 
December - - ...- SC  Denbéll dds SE6k becde cabal ada Gesal cdWel shheniaeen 
SE, Seetee. © | eatel boknl. cian Géebh eral wide mee coeelk cheeses 
March......... * 7.57| 7.54) 7.33) 7.41) 7.42] 7.31] 7.21) 7.19] 7.19} 7.18 
RE ecb ccteusl © fi weaull cuddt o6cd] Scced cbba) Socél 660d) 4<d4) ude Unok 
Fete mine: ee eee ee ee ee 








* Closed. 

Note—Cotton Controller has decided that closing prices dated Oct. 7 shall be the 
maximum prices for contracts for future delivery in both American and Egyptian 
cotton, Oct. 7 prices for March American, 7.54; January Giza, 11.44, and Janu- 
ary Ashmouni, 11.03. There was no reference to fluctuations, minimum prices or 
minimum spot prices. 

Trading hours, 11:00 to 4:00 until Nov. 4, when they will be 10:30 to 2:30. 


BREADSTUFFS 
Friday Night, Oct. 11, 1940 

Flour—Mills continue to report that daily production of 
flour runs ahead of orders, although the situation over the 
past few days shows a slight improvement, according to 
comment in the trade here. Difficulty is met in obtaining 
free wheat supplies, even for current limited grindings, and 
fairly large purchases out of store recently have been the 
result. 

Wheat —On the 5th inst. prices closed Yc. to 1c. net 
higher. The ever normal granary yp ample influence on 
domestic grain values came into full force again today as 
wheat prices shot up 1c. to %e. at one time, recoveri 
much of the setback the market has suffered since seaso 
highs were established Tuesday. Comparatively moderate 
purchases were all that was necessary to produce the quick 
upturn. Local dealers, previous “short” sellers and possibly 
some consuming interests, brokers said, contributed to the 
buying, and Dec. wheat rose to a level about 1 4c. over the 
Government loan rate on No. 2 hard and red wheat at 
Chicago. Despite a late reaction, due to profit taking and 
evening up of accounts, wheat closed 7c. to 13e. higher 
than previous finals. Acting to stabilize market prices in 
view of the effect of the wheat loan system on supplies in 
commercial trade channels, the Government’s program at- 
tracted renewed attention, due to the fact that more than 
200,000,000 bushels of the billion bushel domestic supply 
available for the 1940-41 season now are tied up in storage. 
This is not only the largest volume ever put under Govern- 
ment loans and control, but according to latest rp it is 
being increased at the rate of more than 3,000, bushels 
daily. On the 7th inst. prices closed unchanged to %(c. net 
lower. Renewal of small lot purchasing by mills and dealers 
reinstating lines on which profits were taken last week, lifted 
wheat prices about a cent, but the gains were wiped out in a 
final hour setback. At highs of 83% and 82%4c. for Dec. and 
May contracts, prices were within fractions of last week’s 
best figures, which stand as the market’s peak for 4 months. 
This buying, which apparently was prompted by the de- 
creasing movement of wheat to terminals and further tight- 
ening of the commercial supply situation, diminished in the 
last hour, and when profit taking was resumed, wheat closed 
unchanged to 34c. lower compared with previous finals. Axis 
military penetration of Rumania caused no surprise in the 
trade circles, and was not expected by international market 
students to have any material effect on the European supply 
situation. Rumania, after loss of Bessarabia, has no ex- 

rtable surplus, according to recent reports. Broomball, 

ritish authority, said Rumanian bakers were prohibited 
from selling fresh bread, and wheat exports have ceased. On 
the 8th inst. prices closed Ke. to %%e. net lower. Grain 
futures moved around aimlessly throughout most of the 





session today, with final prices small fractions below Mon- 


day’s closing levels. 
pon Bal easily and there was some buyi 
that was believed to be against sales of 


Commission houses absorbed most 
of Jul 
ay at 


wheat here 


City. 


The trade generally seemed inclined to sell after the stock 
There was some trade 
uncertainty concerning reports of revision of the wheat and 


market showed signs of easiness. 


flour export subsidy program to Pacific Coast ports. 


miums for cash 


ressure from dai 


in the Northwest has declined sharply 


Pre- 


_ continue firm and there was little 
y alrivals. The spring wheat movement 
an 


the visible supply 
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showed a heavy decrease in the winter wheat markets. On 
the 9th inst. prices closed unchanged to 3c. higher compared 
with previous finals. The wheat market was steady today, 
with trading restriced by cautious dealings in view of un- 
certainty of international affairs in Europe and the Orient. 
Commercial and professional transactions were governed 
almost entirely by the domestic supply situation. Illus- 
trative of the effect of the Goverament loan program in 
reducing commercial supplies, a car of No. 4 red weevily 
wheat sold for 86c. a bushel here (Chicago). This price was 
about 4c. over the Dec. future delivery and 6c. over the 
Government loan rate for No. 2 red or hard wheat at Chicago. 
Traders estimated more than a fourth of the domestie supply 
eventually will be tied up either under loans or held off the 
market under provisions of the insurance — Flour 
export activity the past week has been dull with exception 
of a revival of Philippine business. 

On the 10th inst. prices closed % to %c. net higher. 
Wheat prices were lifted more than 1c. a bushel at one 
stage today to a level within fractions of the four months’ 
peak established last week, but much of the advance was 
lost before the close. Buying inspired by the stronger tone 
of securities and by apparently routine milling trade activ- 
ity stimulated the upturn, while renewed profit-taking as 
quotations held more than 2c. above loan rates contributed 
to the setback. Substantial sales of cash grain to shippers 
for movement into Eastern areas helped to strengthen all 
grain prices. Concern over international affairs continued 
to check market activity, while sluggish domestic flour busi- 
vess as far as new sales were concerned kept hedge lifting 
on a small seale. Milling interests reported, however, that 
shipping directions were being reecived in satisfactory 
volume. 

Today prices closed % to 1%c. net higher. A sudden 
spurt of buying, characteristic of frequent similar opera- 
tions the past few weeks, today gave the wheat market a 
quick upturn that carried prices about 144c. to the best levels 
in four months for December contracts. Although profit- 
taking reduced the gain, the market remained firm in re- 
sponse to “short” covering, and some purchasing credited 
to milling and consuming interests stimulated by the sud- 
den upturn. Traders said the buying came through several 
commission houses and probably originated with profes- 
sional dealers. They attributed it largely to a belief that 
a technical scarcity of commercial supplies would prevail 
as long as producers are encouraged to hold wheat in stor- 
age, partly under Government loans. Pit brokers said the 
effect of the Government loan programs in diminishing com- 
mercial supplies of wheat and corn more than offset slight 


increases in the size of the crops. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF WHEAT IN NEW YORK 
Sat hurs. Fri. 


- Mon. Tues. ed. T 
102% 102% 102% 103% 104% 


WR Bis dlinonddundswavcons 103 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF WHEAT FUTURES IN CHICAGO 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
SE, dic indictidsasiochsccaoe 82 82 82 82 82 $3 2 
a chiinehttieed withetimidictin ya tintte aliens 81 81 81 81 81 82 
Fie crnrndstnbieanendanénmedon 77 77 77 77 77 78% 
Season's High and Mad Season's Low and When Made 
December.... 85 May 27, 1940|December.... 68% Aug. 16. 1940 
peer . 1, 1940)/May........ 70 Aug. 16, 1940 
Fit inmecoasd 79 Oct. 1, 1940}July.......-- 76% Sept. 27, 1940 





DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF WHEAT FUTURES IN WINNIPEG 
Sat. Mon. Te, hurs. Fri. 


Wed. T 
October... .. 2. cccccccvcccc cece 70 70 % 70 70 70 
DQCSMEDEP . «222 2 cn cccccccccecce 71 71 71 71 71 4 71% 
MAP ...ccncccccopeccccseccsccoce 75 76% 75 75 75 pene 


Corn—On the 5th inst. prices closed 14 to 5c. net higher. 
Strength of corn reflected largest shipping business in 
months, with approximately 500,000 bushels sold to ship- 

rs. Handlers also booked 125,000 bushels to arrive, but 

ealers said there were no — of unusual couotry market- 
ings despite approaching of the harvest movement. On 
the 7th inst. prices closed 4% to Ye. net lower. Trading in 
corn was very light, with the undertone heavy. On the 
8th inst. prices closed unchanged to %c. lower. Demand 
for cash corn continued firm, and while country offerings 
were slightly larger, they were well taken. New corn 
huskings operations were getting under way in most areas 
under favorable conditions. On the 9th inst. prices closed 
lye. higher to W%ec. lower. Corn trade was very narrow, with 
the pit deriving support from firmness of the spot market 
and shipping sales of 143,000 bushels. No. 1 yellow corn 
was quoted up to 654%4ce. One car of new corn from Illinois 
graded No. 4 yellow, weighed 551% pounds and tested 20% 
moisture. It sold at 60%c., or more than 2c. over Dec. 

On the 10th inst. prices closed % to %c. net higher. In- 
creased supplies of corn and other feeds in the South and 
West may divert some demand from the commercial belt, 
traders said. There is little in the news to serve as an 
incentive for active operations in corn futures. Today 
prices closed 54 to %c. net higher. The market for corn 
futures held fairly steady throughout most of the session. 
There was little in the news to encourage aggressive opera- 
tions either way. 

DAILY CLOSING PRICES | OF CORN IN NEW YORK 


. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
DO aA 60 bas Shewen ch dsed 81 80% 80% 81 81% 81% 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF CORN FUTURES IN CHICAGO 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
DL tnpaspeaidbcadheanonmoe Pets. 58 58% 58% 59% 
BE iwbtutasecwssnousctnasctaces 59 59 59 59 59% 60% 
FE a pn Abin dentine wtawedee 60% 59 59 59 59% 60% 
Season's High and When Made Season's Low and When Made 
December.... 60 June 12, 1940| December.... 53 July 15. 1940 
PEiiutivcce 61 July 24, 1940' May... .... 54 Aug. 16. 1940 
SOP outnvcaon 60 Oct. 7, 1940|July......... 58% Sept. 23, 1940 
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Oats—On the 5th inst. prices closed 44 to ec. net higher. 
Oats trade reflected good demand from processors and light 
offerings. Oats shipments have been substantial this 
week. On the 7th inst. prices closed unchanged to Ye. 
lower. ing in oats was of a routine character, with 
price changes very narrow. On the 8th inst. prices closed 
unchanged to Me. off. Elevator and processing interests 
bought oats, while houses with connections in the North- 
west were reported selling May contracts. On the 9th inst. 
prices closed 4% to Ye. net lower. Profit-taking weakened 
oats, and as a result the market ruled heavy during most of 
the session. 

On the 10th inst. prices closed % to Ye. net higher. 
There was a slight demand for oats, and there being little 
or no pressure of offerings, the market responded to this 
light demand. Today prices closed 4% to %%c. net higher. 
Oats were firm in sympathy with the firmness of wheat 
and corn values. 

DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF OATS FUTURES IN CHICAGO 


on. Tues. Thurs. Fri. 
sealers oer ES Be Be B* Ee Bx 
a a ate aa 
ee eo % 30% eo 
Season's High and When Made Season's Low and When Made 
December.... 34 June 12, 1940) December. -_-_ He, Aug. 19, 1940 
) Peper 32 Oct. 3, 1940|May...---.- 28 Aug. 16, 
} 31% Oct. 7, 1940|July._....... 30% Oct. 9, 1940 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF OATS FUTURES IN WINNIPEG 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
ici women dione dbname 33% 32% 32% 32% 32% 32% 
I ih gen di sx teediee inn Selma 29 30% 30% 30 30 29% 
Gk bdidsdne cdadcenmbadieetien 29% 30 30% 30% 30 30 


Rye—On the 5th inst. prices closed 4% to %e. net higher. 
The firmness of rye futures reflected the strength of other 
grains, especially wheat. Trading in rye market, however, 
was light. On the 7th inst. prices closed 4% to Ye. lower. 
The sharp reaction in wheat values apparently had its effect 
on rye futures, which ruled heavy during the late trading. 
On the 8th inst. prices closed % to %e. net lower. The 
heaviness of wheat values influenced rye futures, this 
latter market ruling heavy during most of the session. 
However, there was scattered commission house demand 
on the scale down. On the 9th inst. prices closed 4% to Ye. 
net higher. Rye firmness was attributed to a technical 
rally after yesterday’s decline. 

On the 10th inst. prices closed % to %c. net higher. 
Trading was light, with the market steady to firm. Today 
prices closed % to %c. net higher. Trading was light, 
though the undertone of the market was firm. 

DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF RYE FUTURES IN CHICAGO 





Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

ERE ES A RS NES LI 45% 44% 44% 44% 44% 44% 

Dl acigtwodadnewesnuanmennadés 48% 48 47% 47% 48 48% 

FA, ES IS ee Te 49 48% 48 48% 48% 49 
Season's High and When Made | Season's Low and ‘a 

December.... 50 May 29. 1940|December.... 38% Aug. 19, 1940 

Sdn dans eee July 24, 1940 |dan. A age 42 Aug. 19, 1940 

Setannctvn 51 Sept. 30, 1940|July......... 47 Sept. 23, 1940 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF RYE FUTURES IN WINNIPEG 

Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

ESE a yaa ne Ges ‘scene scene SE ‘eeae x% 

NS hit ensin a cdmumitemmbaed« 44% 44% 43% 43% 43% 44 

Madea stdbniacdsbhpnokubiidwty 47% 47% 47% 47 aden: a 

DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF BARLEY FUTURES IN WINNIPEG 

Sat. Mm, Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

En ae ey ee 38% 39% 39% 39 38% 38 

as a Te 384%, 38% 38% 38% 38% 38 

ME atebitbeiiasidduinncapanes 39% 39% 39% 39% 39% 38 
Closing quotations were as follows: 

FLOUR 

Spring pat. high protein. _5.25@5 40| Rye flour patents___.___. 3.95@4.05 

8 (ener 4 95@5.15 Seminola, bl.. bulk basis._5 65@6.15 
ears, spring... 4.50@4.70| Oats, good............. 2.50 

Hard pa oeenae wemcer >. 75@4.90 a i— _— 

w oe cece . 
Hard winter clears._-..._. Nominal —_ seen diane entails Pris Withdrawn 
‘ancy (new) Nos. 
1203-08 ee RSE 4.75@6.75 
GRAIN 

Wheat, New York— Oats, New York— 

No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic___104 cS 45% 
Manitoba No. 1,f.o.b. N. Y. 8244 | Rye. United States, c.if_..._.__ 60% 
wer ty & New York— 

Corn, New York— 40 !bs feeding............- 61% 
No 2 yeliow, all rafl........ 81% Mi dabnn “Sand 48-64N 
All the statements below regarding the movement of grain 

—receipts, exports, visible su ply, -— repared by us 


from iigures collected by the New York Produce Exchange. 
First we give the receipts at Western lake and river ports 
.or the week ended last Saturday and since Aug. 1 for each 
of the last three years: 






































Receipts at—| Flour W heat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
bbis 196 ibs| bush 60 Ibs | bush 56 lbs | bush 32 ibs |bush 56 Ibs|bush 48 Ibs 
Chicago ... 226,000 178, 2,819,000 257 ,000 31,000| 244,000 
Minneapolis} -..-...-. 2,380,000' 1,546,000 227 ,000 143,000) 1,010,000 
Diahadl  ‘asesés 1,648 ,000 200 ,000 33,000 55,000 193 ,000 
Milwaukee . 18,000 4,000 630 ,000 6,000 89,000 679,000 
SUED accel 8 8=— eaccce 162,000 60 000 115,000 Rae aieeline 
DEcenelh... «naeee 1,104,000 372,000 195,000 55,000 88 ,000 
Indianapolis| -.-..-.- 83 ,000 368 ,000 90,000 Se | anoken 
St. Louis... 141,000 151,000 214,000 84,000 1,000 210,000 
aban 36 ,000 39,000 553 ,000 30,000 15,000 59,000 
Kansas City 30,000 537,000| 1,435,000 AS ae ae 
GG oic! *“aesoee 419,000 781,000 Tt “aeolian *” .aoeus 
St. Joseph.}; -...-- 18,000) 291,000 ee ~*~  wambcal 7 een 
VWeheadl. «sense Pichia esctetel wpcossst iE 
Sioux City.| ------ 18,000) 95,000 7,000 4,000) 23 ,000 
Tot. wk. '40 451,000; 6,934,000) 9,364,000! 1,197,000) 422.000 2,506,000 
Same wk 39 568,000; 8,787,000) 7,119,000 1,676,000| 643,000 3,896,000 
Same wk "38 471,000) 10,619,000) 8,645,000) 2,233,000 694,000, 2,430,000 

Since Aug. 1 

1940 _...| 4,211,000/122.781,000 62,663,000 25,958,000) 4,566,000 28,117,000 
1939 _...| 4,730,000)| 122,649,000) 46,539,000, 37,758,000 8,444,000 42,707,000 
1938 ._..' 4,334,000 133,523,000' 49,651,000' 41,823,000 12,227 000 35,383 000 





_ 
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Total receipts of flour and grain at the seaboard ports for 
the week ended Saturday, Oct. 5, 1940, follow: 





























Receipts at—| Flour Wheat Corn Oats | Rye Barley 
bbis 196 Ibs| bush 60 lbs | bush 56 lbs | bush 32 lbs | bush 56 lbs\bush 48 lbs 
New York. 137 ,000 96,000; -_..... Nero" Been 
Boston -- _. See” sadenal’ ‘sae Gi «astseeel *: sale 
Philadelphia 46 000 6,000 St «a_i  emeees 2,000 
Baltimore -- eae 25,000 16,000 17,000 4,000 
New Orl’ns* a 383 akhiene 66 ,000 Da) betel. aebese 
Galveston..| --...-- 2,000 a. nine!  eiea .eesaes 
St. Lawr’ce 
Sinead «caus Fauna =6«S ee. camel. anenesl. . aesane 
Boa —- "40| 256,000 805,000; 1,300,000 38,000 17,000 6,000 
ince Jan. 1 
1940 __._| 9,431,000) 97,529,000) 27,570,000} 3,206,000) 1,806,000) 1,182,000 
we bag 327,000; 2,875,000 819,000 112,000 118,000; 296,000 
ince Jan. 
1939 __..'12,199,000! 84,006,000! 15,870,000! 3,996,000' 1,061,000' 6,449,000 








* Receipts do not include grain passing through New Orleans for foreign ports 
on through bills of lading. 





The exports from the several seaboard ports for the week 
ended Saturday, Oct. 5, and since July 1, are shown in the 
annexed statement: 
































Exports from— W heat Corn Flour Oats Rye Barley 
Bushels Bushels Barrels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 
New York...... Sf ae EUG idedhsiel  eccecel | cadena 
nk tabdebe DEE | ‘ekbadsl | ghee. ldendeel. .cceenal,._ cleaeie 
). fee eee ee Gaee: idnccadl ccasmul | 6eaube 
Can. Atl. ports... Gen ees BARRE ddcebel! Wwocesel cocsabhs:: sduaee 
Total week 1940-_ 957,000) 1,195,000; a41,160) -...--| --.---| ------ 
Since July 1 1940, 27,533,000) 10,189,000) 603,570 18,000; 163,000 55,000 
Total week 1939.| 2,651,000) 632,000| 59,070 ,000; 68,000 52,000 
Since July 1 1939) 33,449,000! 1,638,000\1,260,872' 816,000! 330,000! 3,429,000 





a Export data not available from Canadian ports. 
The visible supply of grain, comprising the stocks in 
granary at principal points of accumulation at lake and 
seaboard ports Saturday, Oct. 5, were as follows: 
GRAIN STOCKS 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
United States— Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
TE Dawcccscccasss 91,000 234,000 1,000 124, 1,000 
ta) SSS ae 50,000 a sees ogee 
x Philadeiphia.......-.. 541,000 7,000 12,000 8,000 2,000 
y Baltimore.........-. 911,000 1,000 19,000 10,000 1,000 
New Orleans. .......... 92,000 112,000 244,000 SAGO... .. nenbde 
| EGA TD... --: dtdiieeds! | ‘i piibeeee - diguaieaten!. (5 saeamiian 
TES He iawaccancabes 10,514,000 240,000 140,000 7,000 11,000 
Dina resbasdasacon a) 83 «(iin |) aienem i aeome>: > mbbene 
Hutehinson............ CT. Gitaden ix gubede | wiieeuiis .... eueiemes 
Giant canpenccane 5,585,000 1,119,000 115,000 13 ,000 4,000 
Kansas City ........<c 38,618,000 3,270,000 40 ,000 366 ,000 3,000 
th acddumnnanqeil 10,084,000 12,205,000 30,000 87,000 13 ,000 
Ghee GIP on ncacnseses 1,003,000 1,428,000 211,000 6,000 21,000 
RE 8,076,000 720,000 283 ,000 10,000 4,000 
Indianapolis _.......... 2,617,000 442,000 1,100,000 226,000 #32 é...-.- 
PEs sbabedesminedon 1,008 ,000 191,000 49,000 =_..... 148,000 
CGH dbnnnaseasence 14,470,000 9,221,000 1,230,000 1 “Sa 691,000 
Milwaukee. ........... 814,000 3,288,000 125,000 699,000 1,487,000 
Minneapolis -.........-. 29,744,000 5,306,000 1,956,000 2,327,000 5,494,000 
Dice 6 600+ danmance —-_ 1,533 ,000 445,000 1,468, 2,000 
DR inehesdéssaamns 120,000 2,000 6,000 2, 300 ,000 
DEakks denchecsnece 5,382,000 413,000 1,150,000 1,251,000 619,000 
pe RRO 176,000 Dt... <pelte. -' ooltekes, cane 
GE Sei scccdsccncns:,.,. ees ee \\weames | sened .. abinnn 
Total Oct. 5, 1940..172,420,000 39,992,000 7,204,000 8,167,000 9,771,000 
Total Sept. 28, 1940. .172,625,000 37,143,000 8,300,000 70,000 81,000 


Total Oct. 


8,1 9, 
7, 1939. .142,078,000 15,618,000 15,103,000 9,476,000 15,201,000 


x Philadelphia also has 567,000 bushels Australian wheat in store. y Baltimore 


also has 98,000 bushels Australian wheat in store. 


Note—Bonded grain not included above: Oats—Buffalo, 337,000 bushels; Erie. 
213,000; total, 550,000 bushels, against 221,000 bushels in 1939. Barley—New.York, 
161,000 bushels; Buffalo, 546,000; Baltimore, 156,000; in transit—rail (U. 8.), 
285,000; total, 1,148,000 bushels, against 1,058,000 bushels in 1939. 


New York, 3,226,000 bushels; New York afloat, 654,000 


W heat— 


; Boston, 2,267,000; Phila- 


delphia, 1,018,000; Baltimore, 1,084,000; Portland, 1,211,000; Chicago, 29,000; 
Buffalo, 6,115,000; Buffalo afloat, 393,000; Duluth, 6,732,000; Erie, 1,956,000; 
Albany, 8,874,000; on Canal, 195,000; in transit—rail (U. 8.), 3,708,000; total, 
37,462,000 bushels, against 14,441,000 bushels in 1939. 
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CCC Reports on 1940 Wheat Loans—Wheat loans of 
the 1940 crop placed by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the week ending Oct. 2 totaled 177,020,802 bushels, valued 
at $126,496,745.71, the Corporation announced on Oct. 4. 
This compares to 123,458,341 bushels valued at $87,057,- 
077.97 ra loan on the same date last year. The number 
of loans at this time is 275,034, compared to 177,319 last 
year. Wheat loans completed and reported to the Corpora- 
tion by States follow: 


























No.of |Farm Storage, Warehouse 

Bushels Storage, Bushels| Amount 
sys oe 7,740 $5,581.67 
14,995 89,374 71,652.87 
379,190 2,064,306 1,627,725.11 
oumitnds 373 250.47 
661,421 3,947,257 2,475,645.21 
7 10,966,775 9,152,055.27 
199,795 2,919,945 2,414,945.54 
193,602 1,984,389 1,631,508 .30 
5,161,504 35,364,438 29,033,558 .01 

PRPS ESN 254,817 190,710. 

tien by Oe ,669 31,503. 
134,459 128,814 183,306.89 
169,227 4,034, 3,290,308 .04 
162,848 7,436,258 5,710,381.26 
709,339 9,195,123 6,461,040.62 
2,672,999 7,917,845 7,681 ,393.58 
64,702 379,199 320,170.51 
24,750 é \ 13,565,360 .88 
183,467 3,048 ,263 2,591,523.15 
2,230,797 17,636,661 14,274,372.37 
371,313 4,080,134 2,612,838 .98 
sasdnean 69,265 52,121.05 
517,092 5,986,826 4,819 629.36 
seadhane 264,120 206 644.18 
1,399,551 16,656,101 13,254,391.55 
376,381 174,404 272,024.96 
ieibinkts <i 135,321 102,679.41 
489,062 6,993,372 4,236 ,907 .12 
be odue 8,8 7,711.26 
153,091 173,741 218,804.12 
WO ctatiledineh dnt 275,034 16,754,045 160,266,757 ‘'$126,496,745.71 





Agricultural Department's Official Report on Cereals, 
&c.—The Crop Reporting Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture made public late Thursday after- 
noon, Oct. 10, its forecasts and estimates of the grain crops 
of the United States as of Oct. 1, based on reports and data 
furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians and co- 
Ques State Boards (or pee) of Agriculture. 

his report shows that the production of winter wheat is 
now placed at 555,839,000 bushels, the same as the Depart- 
ment’s estimats a month ago, and comparing with a harvest 
of 563,431,000 bushels in 1939 and a 10-year (1929-38) aver- 
age production of 571,067,000 bushels. The production of 
spring wheat is estimated as of Oct. 1 to be 236,493,000 

+ bushels, which compares with a production of 227,721,000 
bushels in 1929 and a 10-year (1929-38) average production 
of 183,619,000 bushels. Comments concerning the report 
will be found in our editorial department. We give below 
bay Pee i ed about 1% d September and te 
on sow | Seaman lucely to be the second largest on Tecord Feti- 


op prod 
mases of the Crop Reporting based on Oct. 1 conditions, show 
a >». These include in- 


numerous small increases over those of a month ago. 
creases of about 2% for corn, peanuts, potatoes and tobacco, and increases 
of about 1% for wheat, oats, barley, tame hay, and total fruits. But 
—— show a decrease of 5%, rice 2%, and sweetpotatoes 1%. 
ry weather in the central and southeastern States during September 

da some late crops, and checked pasture growth and wheat scoting: 
locally, but favored maturing of the corn crop. Above-normal rainf. 
in all the Western States except California damaged beans and a few other 
crone but improved pastures, ranges, and wheat seeding conditions over 
a wide area. 

Th the e of field and vegetable crops harvested is 
to be a t + % less than the average prior to recent droughts, Bee go 
has been some shift of towards the less intensive crops, yields 
per acre are to be higher than in any past year except 1937. 
Aggregate crop production is exporsed to be about 5.6% above the Re 
drought average. This would still leave the 1940 production substantially 
below the outstanding record of 1937 but 1.6% above uction last 
vor and fractionally above other high years such as 1938, 1931, 1928, and 


0. 
The production of feed grains this season appencs to be large enough 
to feed livestock on hand at a normal rate per head without dra on 
reserves. Corn production is now estimated at 2,352 million els. 
This is about 2% above average production during the 1929-38 period, 
which includes several drought years, but is lower than in nine of the 
previous ten 





Oats is 19 


seasons. 
% above the 1929-38 average and barley is 37% higher. The 


in sorghum crop was the largest since 1924 and 50% above average. 

hese four grains combined show a total production of 96 million tons, 
equal to about 1,470 pounds of grain, or 

for each unit of livestock that is expected to 


This 


production would permit feeding and other 


uivalent in silage and fodder 
on the farms next January. 
disappearance of feed 


grains at fully the 1923-32 (pre-drought) average rate per unit of livestock 


without reducing the carryover. 


Including carryover, total supplies of 


Stocks of old corn 





W heat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Canadian— Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Lake, bay, river & seab’d 65,959,000 -___... 90 .000 348,000 840 000 
Ft. William & Pt. Arthur 82,691,000 ____.. 288 ,000 967,000 1,194,000 
Other Can. & other elev.220,942,000 -_ _.... 4,281,000 1,365,000 3,701,000 
Total Oct. 5, 1940..369,592,.000 -..... 5,159,000 2,680,000 5,735,000 
Total Sept. 28, 1940_.348,938,000 -—__.._. 4,498,000 2,471,000 5,355,000 
Total Oct. 7, 1939_.285,637,000 -_..... 9,712,000 2,198,000 8,619,000 
Summary— 
RERIIE> dbitiiwbcindn dia 172,420,000 39,992,000 7,204,000 8,167,000 9,771,000 
Camels eae 200 cdenss 369,592,000 + ...... 5,159,000 2,680,000 5,735,000 
Total Oct. 5, 1940_.542,012,000 39,992,000 12,363,000 10,847,000 15,506,000 


Total Sept. 28, 1940. . 521,563,000 37,143,000 12,798,000 10,641,000 15,136,000 


Total Oct. 


7, 1939. .427,715,000 15,618,000 24,815,000 11,674,000 24,820,000 


The world’s shipments of wheat and corn, as furnished b 
Broomhall to the New York Produce Exchange, for the wee 
ended Oct. 4 and since July 1, 1940, and July 1, 1939, are 
shown in the following: 




















Wheat Corn 

Exports Week Since Since Week Stnce Since 

Od. 4, July 1, July 1, Oct. 4, July 1, July 1, 

1940 1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 4 
Bushels Bushels | Bushels | Bushels Bushels | Bushels © 
No. Amer_| 2,698,000) 43,254,000) 55,124,000, 611,000) 9,349,000| 1,577,000 
Black Sea.| eve. | 560,000, 9,832,000; _.._-_. sr ro 755,000 
Argentina_| 1,054,000 34,165,000, 44,075,000 740,000, 12,890,000) 41,399,000 
SEN oh: . cameedl i+ ~ennabin | 11,293,000; _. |: "otebeelt - veghalia 
India... oo---- | es —— i. deielie jeaeeke 

Other 

countries) 192,000; 3,592,000) 9,832,000' -_...- | 2,520,000) 19,963,000 





Total. .-| 3,944,000! 


81,571,000 130,156,000! 1,351,000! 24,759,000| 63,694,000 





e, but less than a year ago. 
‘arms on Oct. 1 are estimated to have been 555 
million els, the same as a ror ago. Oat holdings, mostly of this 
year’s crop, were large, totaling 1,011 million bushels. These stocks plus 
the corn and grain sorghums crop being harvested as ny and rough 
allowances for farm stocks of barley and for the Octo carryover of 
grain sorghums indicate that the Oct. 1 feed +> supply per animal 
unit on farms was only 1% or 2% higher than in the last two years but the 
largest since 1920 and 18% above the pre-drought average. 
“The hay and forage supply appears to be large in proportion to current 
feeding requirements. Although the very low price of hay in comparison 
with the prices of grain and livestock will encourage liberal feeding, some 
moderate increase in the carryover of hay is to be expected unless the winter 
is unusually long or severe. The hay crop is expected to total over 93 
million tons, which would be above production in other years since 1927. 
In addition, there will probably be a record crop of over 10 million tons of 
sweet sorghum cane harvested as coarse hay or forage, and probably more 
than the usual tonnage of grain sorghum for . Even though the in- 
creasing use of corn pickers and combines tends to cause a reduction in 
the quantity of corn stalks and straw available for livestock, current 
supplies of hay and roughage appear to be ample in nearly all areas. 
Production of the principal food crops in 1940 appears to be quite generally 
above average. Most are above average in proportion to population. 
Comparing present estimates with averages for the 1929-38 period, which 
includes several drought years and a period when the population was 
about 4% lower than at present, wheat production, estimated at 792 
million bushels, shows an increase of 38 million bushels or 5% above average; 
and rice production, estimated at 51 million bushels is above the av 
Adding an average crop of rye and a very small crop of bu 
wheat, the prospective uction of the flour grains is 26 million tons, 
which would be above the average. Beans, estimated at almost 
15 million , are two million above average. Soybeans, a source of 


feed grain on farms are la 
including sealed corn, on 


vegetable oil that has been increasing very rapidly, dropped back this year 
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WHEAT (PRODUCTION BY CLASSES) FOR THE UNITED STATES 
(Thousand Bushels) 


to 82 million bushels, about six million below last yeas but still about three 
times the 10-year average production. Potatoes will be plentiful; the esti- 
mate of 389 million bushels is above average P roduction by 22 million 
bushels, or 6%. This excess is partially offset by a rather short crop of 
sweetpotatoes estimated at 66 million bushels—six million bushels below 
average. 

The fruit crop is big, even on a per capita basis, and, with 
restricted, the supply available for domestic consumption will be large. 
Although the acreage of fruit in bearing is about the same as it was a 
dozen years ago, the acreage devoted to the heavy-yielding orange and 
grapefruit crops has been expanding and these fruits form an increas 
ate portion of the supply. C —— apple production this year is 5% 

low average. Cranberries are 3% below average, but the peach crop 
was about average. Pears are up 22% and grapes 14% . Citrus production 
continues to expand and the crop from the 1940 bloom, to be picked 
during about a 12-month period ing this fall, may be the largest 
on record. 

we nut supply will be ample. With a light crop of almonds, fair crops 
of West Coast walnuts and filberts, and an excellent but by no means ex- 

tional crop of pecans, the total of the 4 will be about 105 thousand tons. 
This would be 18% above the 10-year average but smaller than production 
in 3 of the last 5 years. Peanuts, now being picked and threshed, show a 
near-record yield on a record acreage and the production is expected to 
reach 770 thousand tons, which would be about 100 thousand tons above 
the previous record crop and 250 thousand tons above average. 

Long oo of fresh vegetables for shipment, including such tender crops as 

ns and tomatoes, are still available in some northern areas. The 
rdier kinds will continue to move from fields to market in volume for some 
weeks and potatoes, sweetpotatoes, cabbage, carrots, onions, and 
are moving into storage. ut the 1940-41 season 2 starting in the Sout 
and Far West and new crop supplies will gradually increase in importance. 

A preliminary survey of movements during the 1940 season as a whole 
shows that production of 26 vegetable cro pes shipment, excluding potatoes 
and armeatqotetocs but including supplies of other vegetables still to be 
harvested for fresh consumption or for storage, will be about 4% larger 
than in 1930. and 17% above average. 

The combined acreage of 10 vegetable crops planted or intended to be 
planted for fall and winter harvest is indicated to be almost 5% larger than 

t year, and about 25% above the 10-year average 

The open weather and abundant os also ptr conditions favorable 
for the production of milk and eggs. n Oct. 1 both milk production per 
cow a nr date, Conny 100 hens wore the yy that neve Seen re 
poreee Ser 8 t te r a year ago, the reported production 
of milk per cow was hig et by 5% and the rate of lay was up by 8% 

» The supply of the emrinal -cTo > expected to be ee 
With information on lespedeza b production still lacking, the seed crops 
of alfalfa, red, alsike and sweet clover and timothy, show a combined pro- 
duction about 13% below production last year, but about 15% above the 
10-year average. The carryover from last year’s crops are rather large, 
setae nd ane the domestic ic supply of these kinds wil: be nearly equal to the 
» supply of last year. Both the protaeies and the supply of alfalfa 
alsike clover seeds are larger tha ear ago, but sweet clover 

sod  aeny show declines. These changes | fol ow the trend of seed re- 
) uirements. Reports indicate a nent Ba seedings of alfalfa this 
all in Kansas and Oklahoma where moisture conditions are favorable. 


Wheat—The Oct. 1 preliminary estimate of all wheat uction of 702 2. 
332.000 bushels shows a 5% larger crop than the 754,971,000 bushels 
duced in 1939. It is also % above the 10-year (1929-38) av erage p 
tion cH 754,685,000 bushels, but substantially below the 02, 000 
bushel crop of 1938. The increase in She Hesueten estimate compared with 
@ month ago is due to higher indica yields in most of the important 
spring wheat States. Winter wheat production is unchanged from the 

ms 1 estimate of 555,839,000 bushels. 

e production of all - wheat is pom estimated at 236,493,000 
bushels com with 191 0,000 bushels in 1939 and the 10-year aver: 
of 183,619, bushels. Thies month's indicated presection is 8,772, 
bushels higher than the Sept. 1 estimate. ao and one-half million 
bushels o' this increase occurred in the hard red spring wheat States, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. Small increases occurred also in the Western 


tates. 

The indicated uction of durum wheat is 37,020,000 bushels. The 
1939 crop was Fe ,360,000 bushels, and +2 10- jae average is 29,619,000 
bushels. The 1940 production has been ed in only one since 
1932, the crop of 40,697,000 pushele in ms 1938. The increase of 4% in the 
Oct. 1 estimate compared with Sept. 1 is accounted for by increases of 
1.0 bushel ana 0.5 bushel pe s acre in wa LT and North Dakota respec- 
oo hl Thei mene ge Bag A c yt ot care pe he is 11.1 bus ~ 

, compared w ushe year an e year average o 
BT busi 1 bushels per acre. All of the durum wheat States show yields con- 
siderably above average. 

Estima uction of spring wheat other than durum was raised this 
month to 199,473,000 bushels,  Sammpared with 157,180,000 bushels tast 
year and the 10-year gest since 1933, 000,000 bushels. This indicated pro- 
duction is the + gt yh since 1 + with’ the ‘exception of me crop of 1938. The 
indicated yiel , Fay bushels, compared with 12.3 bushels last 
year, ~_% the 10-year ah Ht ~* 10.6 bushels. Above average yields were 
realized all of the important other spring wheat States excepting 
Washington. 

Farm Stocks—Stocks of wheat on farms on Oct. 1 are estimated at 
:746,000 bushels or 45.4% of 1940 Rest oe This represents slightly 

holdings on farms than the 338 els on the corresponding 
ta in 1939, and baw 10-year (1929-38) average of 338,228,000 bushels. In 
1938, the most recen year of pos. 1 farm stocks, the quantity on farms 
was 400, 476,000 bushels, The meppearante of wheat from farms between 
July and Oct. 1 = 518,107,000 bushels. This movement from oo was 
lar; > ian last year or average, when the quantities were 506,685,000 and 
471,622,000 bushels, respectively. 


DURUM WHEAT 






























































Yield per Acre (Bushels) | Production (Thousand Bushels) 

Average Prelim. | Average Prelim, 

1929-38] 1939 1940 1929-38 1939 1940 
Minnesota............ 13.2 13.5 16.0 1,628 958 1,248 
North Dakota. .......- 9.1 11.0 11.0 21,543; 27,918) 29,535 
South Dakota. ........ 78 12.0 11.0 6,449 5,484 6,237 
Three States... _.... 9.1 11.2 11.1 29,619! 34,360! 37,020 
SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 

Yteld per Acre (Bushels) | Production (Thousand Bushels) 

Average Prelim. | Average Prelim. 

1929-38; 1939 1940 1929-38 1939 1940 

DORR abedcindsn. be 20.4 21.0 20.0 97 84 80 
Sn RE os dae ub aad 16.8 18.0 18.5 137 108 92 
Pennsylvania. -........- 17.8 18.5 19.5 204 185 214 
ECS ae 17.4 16.0 20.0 170 80 100 
SEER EPs £55 15.4 18.0 21.0 182 162 126 
DE shia bd wtua skin 16.3 17.0 25.5 1,207 612 663 
See 15.9 16.0 18.0 304 324 
Wisconsin. .........-..- 16.5 15.0 20.5 1,211 750 943 
Minnesota... .......-.- 12.8 13.5 19.5 17,748 18,630; 29,601 
Ban ksibbubdcnaddeon 13.8 13.5 20.0 510 540 600 
Rs Shikdticwndndee. 12.4 12.0 17.0 104 36 17 
North Dakota. -.......- 7.5 10.5 12.0 44,285) 56,144) 69,000 
South Dakota. -.-.-....-- 7.5 7.7 9.7 14,799 13 ,028 18,304 
Ne 8.6 8.0 70 2,214 O44 945 
Cieacscanses 73 5.5 8.0 170 38 200 
Ee 8.8 13.5 14.0 24,586; 34.628) 40,530 
a 25.6 28.0 28.0 11,457 8,344 8,960 
We ducencdccece 11.3 11.5 14.0 1,479 1,092 1,540 
sed ddesucel 12.9 13.5 13.5 3,944 2,295 3,807 
New Mexioo.......... 13.4 11.0 13.5 356 220 284 
Pb dibebbdcsébicoas 28.0 26.5 28.5 2,149 1 ve 1,852 
Pade teiccansace 24.2 25.0 24.0 312 384 
Washington........... 16.6 19.0 16.0 20,078} 13 fon 16,032 
__ RES See 20.5 20.5 19.5 6,312 3,178 4,875 
United States... .. 10.6 ' 12.3 | 13.8 | 154,000 157,180| 199,473 








Oct. 12, 1940 





Winter Spring | White - 
] \(Winter &| Total 
| Hard Red| Soft Red |Hard Red; Durumea | Spring) 





Year 











Average 1929-38. ._| 317 ,963 | 202,180 | 114,244 31,049 89,250 | 754,685 
Ribas ea dbhaes eal 307,231 | 203,296 | 129,706 35,230 79,508 | 754,971 
Bice sscenncnne 285,620 | 216,262 | 166,872 38,122 85,456 | 792.332 








a Includes durum wheat in States for which estimates are not whown separately. 


b Preliminary. 
ALL WHEAT 





j 
Yield per Acre (Bushels) | Production (Thousand Bushels) 





State 














Average | Prelim, | Average Prelim, 

1929-38; 1939 | 1940 1929-88 1939 1940 
ce | 204 | 21.0 | 20.0 a 97) 84 80 
OE oO eee 20.9 | 234 ; 23.9 5,454) 6,382 7,148 
New Jersey__--------- | 220 | 225 | 240 | 1,226] 1,170} 1,344 
Pennsylvania_____.-.-- | 194 | 21.0 | 20.0 | 19,237) 19,421) 18,534 
i a iinicks wise nected | 20.1 | 19.6 | 22.0 40,211; 37,150) 42,758 
| TIGER | 17.4 18.0 19.0 30,321; 27,612) 29,386 
Siiictccorsceccceen | 174 | 209 | 225 36,387| 39.021, 40.151 
Nd 5 ote ccnie oslnint 20.3 | 20.9 21.9 16,742! 15,424) 16,802 
Wisconsin ..........-. 16.9 15.0 20.0 1,843 1,350 1,723 
Minnesota. .......-.-. | 13.4 13.9 19.6 22,622) 22,108) 34,215 
es ee | 17.5 16.6 21.4 7,518 6,490 7,824 
End ci céimoae | 13.7 16.5 18.0 25,561| 29,241) 31,877 
North Dakota....-.--- 8.0 10.7 11.7 65,828} 84,062) 98,535 
South Dakota_.-------| 7.8 8.7 10.0 22,628) 19,424) * 25,541 
Nebraska.........-.-.- | 13.4 11.4 11.7 45,081 36,376) 31,257 
eee ey: | 11.9 11.5 13.0 135,972) 111,657) 101,145 
Delaware.........--.--| 17.6 18.0 18.5 1,568 1,3 1,369 
Shy SS, ote 19.1 19.5 19.0 8,518 7,352 448 
Ce cinnnamsocend 14.2 14.5 15.5 8,735 7,511 8,354 

West Virginia_._.----- 14.9 14.5 14.5 2,080 2,102 1, 
North Carolina... ----- 10.7 12.0 13.5 4,661 5,100 6,021 
South Carolina_------- 9.8 11.5 12.5 1,175 2,415 2,625 
G 9.0 10.0 10.0 1,134 1,770 1,810 
14.1 11.5 15.0 4,071 5,625 
11.0 11.5 13.5 4,241 4,117 5,116 

10.2 12.0 12.5 54 72 

9.1 9.5 9.5 534 390 323 
11.4 14.0 14.0 46,763} 60,438) 54,390 
10.0 10.0 10.0 32,958) 27,650) 26,270 
9.8 15.4 14.9 34,255 ,608| 60,811 
22.5 25.3 25.3 24,624) 22,624) 24,728 
10.9 10.2 13.0 2,792 2,812 3,915 

12.0 11.4 12.0 12,947} 12,217 2, 
9.9 10.1 8.9 2,921 2,960 2,103 

OM. i eaddabuaadate 22.4 23.0 20.0 841 805 

yt aa 19.8 17.7 19.2 5,207 3,989 4,828 
"OSS S 24.6 25.6 24.7 512 519 
Washington. .......--- 20.1 23.1 20.7 44,421| 43,822) 42,982 
Gees i. sindenéesa 19.7 21.7 20.6 19,285} 16,818} 18,315 
CHINE... dtitindenoccn 18.1 18.0 15.0 12,489} 10,548) 11,250 
United States......- 13.2 14.1 15.0 754,685| 754,971) 792,332 























Buckwheat—The Oct. 1 estimate of 1940 buckwheat production is 
6,048,000 bushels, a gain of 341,000 bushels over the Sept. 1 forecast. 
The 1939 crop was 5. 739,000 bushels, the lowest on the Raat record and 
the 1940 "4 was the second smallest. The 10-year (1929-38) average 
roduction is 7,617,000 bushels. The uction has av much 
ower during the past 10 years than previously, due mostly to the decline 


in Seqeage grown. The overage yield in 1940 is 16.2 bushels per acre com- 


pared with 15.1 bushels last year. 

Although the buckwheat crop was sadness badly in south central and 
southeastern New York by frosts Aug. 24 and 25, the damage was 
not as large as indicated on Sept. 1. The indicated yield for New York 
is a half bushel above the Sept. 1 indication and the Pennsylvania yield 
2 bushels larger. New York and Pennsylvania have 63.5% of the total 
buckwheat acreage this year. The total production, however, is consider- 
ably below average in both of these leading buckwheat States. 


Corn—The 1940 corn crop is now estimated at 2,352,185,000 bushels. 
This is an increase of about 55 milion bushels over the September forecast 
and is largely due to the favorable weather during the past month which 
allowed a large acreage of late corn to mature with only slight frost damage. 
The indicated production on Oct. 1 is about 10% or 26/7 million bushels 
smaller than the 1939 crop but 53 million bushels above the 10-year (1929- 
3) average. J oe production ep to the acreage grown for 

purposes—grain, silage, forage, hogging and grazing. Due to stunted 
groweh in the eastern Corn Belt and to August frost damage in the north- 
eastern States, it is expected that the proportion of the total acreage used 
for silage and forage in these areas will be considerably larger than a year a2. 
van tember weather in the Corn Belt with its extremes in tem 
ng from killing frosts to a near heat Wave and its spotted rainfa added 
to the already wide range of climatic variations which have characterized 
the 1940 corn growing —. Killing frosts occurred on Sept. 11 and 12 
in scattered locatities in the Dakotas, southwestern Minnesota, north- 
western Iowa, and northeastern Nebras) ka. Due to the high tem tures 
which followed, corn dried out rapidiy, and it is expected that c rather 
than soft corn will be the result of the eariy frost with the heaviest damage 
centered in South Dakota 

The heat wave which covered the entire by Belt and accelerated ma- 
turity was broken Comma, the last week of ber when frosts again 
occurred, this time over all the Corn Belt States. The net effect of Septem 
ber weather has been to increase corn production in the North pa or 
Corn Belt States by about 49 million bushels over the Sept. 1 outlook. 
Ohio. Indiana, South Dakota, and showed no change from iast 
month. uction pros deciined in - 2 ee whiie ins were 
made in Illinois, py issouri, Nebraska, Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. ye ah, improvement occurred in lowa, M 

and Wisconsin with yield prospects in these States showing increases 
of 2 to 3 bushels over the Sept . lestimates. The uniform prospects which 
prevailed last year over the Belt from Minnesota, lows, and Missouri 
eastward cause the 1940 corn crop to suffer by comparison. By this date 
last year a new corn had y been marketed. This year — 
has started. In generai, the 1940 crop is expected to be of 
quality io spite of some premature ripening and frost damage, but wi ‘DOs 
equal that of the past three years. 

In the Northeastern States, improved yield pects in New England 
and New Jersey were more than offset by a decline in Pennsylvania where 
September frosts following the late August frosts in that State caused 
further injury to corn. In the South Atlantic and South Central States, 
the crop is ~z, -4--y and weather conditions in this area have been 
favorable for ing operations. Yields in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas range from 4 to § bushels above the 10-year (1929-38) average. 
In Oklahoma, on yields are the highest since 1927. A frost-free tember 
together with rains during the past month resulted in improved d pro- 
epects in most of the Western Sta tes. 

On a regional basis, Oct. 1 prospects in the North Atlantic States in- 
dicated a corn crop 6% less than rn that YS 1939, but 3% above the 10-year 
(1929-38) average uction. ndications point to a production 
in the East North Central States 7 than one-fourth smaller than that 
of 1939 and 3% below the average; in the West North Central Loy toa 
crop 4h below —- of last year but 2% larger than average and for the 
North Gen - hs Corn Belt to a uction 17% shorter than last 

tly below ¢ ~¥ a, 1929-38) average. 

7 “he Bouth ake gh wey ~~ corn pro- 


duction about Le hg Be In 
Beate OS grou Ey fod pda 9% above that of 1 9 and 
bY — - estern States indicated corn production 


In the 
on bet. Twa was ee ae greater than the 1939 production but 16% shorter than 


” Sibae pieenk diate of old corn en Some Oss. 1, 1960 mere 556.136 090 
bushels, and have been exceeded y by the Oct.'1, 1939 stocks of 555,- 
596,000 bushels. The 10-year (92038) average Oct. 1 stocks amount to 
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uction for grain. Oct. 1, 1939 stocks represented 24.1% of the 1938 
Production for grain. The 10-year average is 9.3%. The estimates relate 
to the entire stocks on farms, includi corn under seal in that position. 
About 93% of the Nation's Oct. 1, 1940 farm corn stocks were concentrated 
in the Corn elt as compared with the 10-year (1929-38) average of 80%. 

Farm a; of corn stocks during the July 1—Oct. 1, 1940 
quarter was 307,339,000 bushels, second only to 1933, when 319,646,000 




















bushels disap during the same period. In the corresponding quarter 
a@ year ago a Pppearance of 294,169,000 bushels took place. 
CORN, ALL 
mies Yield per Acre (Bushel:) | Production (Thousand Bushels) 
Average indicat’d| Average indicated 
1929-38 1939 | 1940 1929-38 | 1939 1940 
| SR i a 38.7 39.0 38.0 481 546 532 
New Hampshire_____.- 41.2 41.0 40.0 613 615 600 
WR chacucacwenea 39.8 40.0 38.0 2.873 3,020 2,850 
Massachusetts ____..._- 41.0 40.0 40.0 1,586 1,520 1,560 
Rhode island_._.....-- 39.7 41.0 42.0 354 410 420 
Connecticut. .......... 38.8 39.0 38.0 1,998 1,950 1,938 
x aaron 34.0 35.0 31.0 21,824 24,465 22,103 
IO FNC... cccaccccce 38.4 38.0 38.5 7,291 7,182 7,276 
Pennsylvania_.....-..- 39.6 42.5 40.0 52,402 58,140 54,720 
Nis cs. dn as exinch-bakd entree 37.2 50.0 34.5 134,812) 171,250) 111,090 
DEED dccconcasescn 34.1 515 33.0 152,216) 213,416) 129,921 
ree 34.6 52.0 41.0 311,056) 418,652 .967 
Sees SS. 29.7 37.0 33.0 44,978 58.238 52,470 
eae 32.1 38.5 41.0 72,844 85,970 92,455 
See 29.6 45.5 37.5 138,187} 204,796) 162,038 
Ds dan incviiisenemeons 36.0 52.0 50.0 394,166| 503,776) 440. 
he TEES 19.9 29.0 29.5 107.653; 122,641; 116,024 
North Dakota--.......-. 13.7 16.5 23.0 16,025 16,995 24.173 
South Dakota._....... 11.7 17.5 18.5 48 ,802 46,848 51,282 
pT EERE. 16.0 12.0 17.0 149.599 82,032) 102,238 
DL aWabaeaasdos ones 12.7 13.5 15.0 67,786 37,220 41,580 
SPS ES eee 27.5 29.0 28.0 3,908 4,176 3,948 
DI. nssondteoes 31.2 36.0 33.0 15,923 18,216 16,863 
Vv i <ticednoame pe 22.0 26.0 25.5 32,255 36 530 35,114 
West Virginia__....... 24.7 28.5 26.0 12,448 13,994 12,636 
North Carolina. _...-.-- 18.2 19.5 18.0 42,517 48 ,0O87 43,938 
fouth Carolina......--. 13.5 14.5 13.5 22,306 25,433 24,152 
aa 10.1 8.5 11.0 41,328 36,941 45,892 
SL. dss. «5 einspcbibailibla niin 9.2 7.5 10.5 6,871 6,038 8,620 
PE chipnoanedine 22.3 25.0 23.0 64,084 70,400 64,768 
Tennessee _.......---- 21.5 20.0 24.5 61,741 52,700 67,130 
CO 12.8 10.0 12.5 41,253 34,080 43,025 
PE cacanpacnms 15.0 12.5 13.5 38.526 35,488 40,622 
Sv es su swiscuce 14.4 15.5 20.5 30.246 32,318 41,451 
Ds casmmaccdocd 14.5 15.0 15.5 20,908 23,325 23,374 
fo er 13.2 14.5 21.0 33,168 27,216 39,417 
id. os sdeéboactnnei 15.4 16.0 19.0 75,556 73,376 94,107 
) ee errs 9.5 13.0 15.0 1,346 1,768 2,190 
NE 5 ort wien pickin ds 35.1 34.5 38.0 1,231 1,138 1,178 
EE nisin matihetnend 10.2 11.0 11.5 2,107 1,771 1,944 
kb omibadoonee 10.4 10.5 12.5 14,838 8,043 10,438 
New Mexico.........- 13.6 13.5 13.0 2,847 2,552 2,314 
DE astimetidowttine 15.3 12.5 14.0 494 275 4 
SS 24.6 25.0 25.0 468 475 500 
ER 25h ac iiamadigain 26.7 30.0 28.0 50 112 
. | Ses 34.4 34.5 36.0 1,148 1,104 1,044 
Di. <> ebabacaaeltne 30.2 31.0 32.0 1,862 1,891 1,760 
Gee. ceddibsciaces 32.6 34.0 35.0 2,368 2.040 2,205 
United States_.....- 23.2 29.5 27.3 |2,299,342'2,619,137'2,352,185 

















Oats—The preliminary estimate of 1940 oats production is 1,218,273 ,000 
bushels. This is an increase of only 11,372, bushels from the Sept. 1 
estimate and compares with 937,215,000 bushels harvested in 1939 and 
1,024 852.000 bushels, the tty (1929-38) aver production. The cur- 
rent estimate indicates the 1940 crop to be the largest since 1932 when 
1,250,955.000 bushels were harvest The oats crop was off to a slow 
start which usually has a tendency to restrict production. Weather prior 
to maturity, however, was cool and highly favorable for filling. This 
resulted in a crop souseran above expectations earlier in the season. 

The relatively large crop this year was due primarily to the high oven 
yields per acre obtained in principal producing States which are located in 
the North Central on. The 1940 yield per acre at 35.2 bushels is the 
third highest of record. The 1939 average was 28.3 bushels per acre, while 
yields for the 10-year period, 1929-38, averaged 27.4 bushels per acre. 

Production in 1940 1s particularly large as related to both last year and 
the 10-year (1929-38) average in the States of Indiana, [llinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. These States ordinarily uce approximately three-fourths of the 
| nited States oats crop. The 1940 crop in Indiana is almost twice as poge 
as the 1939 crop and about 14% above the 10-year average. In Illinois the 
crop is more than 60% targer than 1939 and well above average, while pro- 
duction in Iowa is up about 40% from 1939 and moderately above average. 

uality and test we' — are generally good and are well above average in 
the principal producing States. 

Farm Stocks—Stocks of oats on farms Oct. 1 this year are estimated at 
1,011,060,000 bushels or 83% of the 1940 poedacsan. Farm reserves 
Oct. 1, 1939, totaled 763 347 600 bushels or 81.4% of the 1939 crop, while 
stocks held Oct. 1 during the 10-year jiod 1929 to 1938, were 819,178,000 
bushels or 80.5%. The quantity held on Oct. 1, 1940, is the largest in 
recent years and is a result of the large current year's production. The 
actual quantity of oats which disappeared from farms during the July- 
October quarter this year was slightly smaller than the 10- r average dis- 
appearance during this quarter and was also smaller than during this 
period in 1939. 


Barley—The Oct. 1 preliminary estimate of barley 
021,000 bushels, compared with 276,298,000 bushels in 1939. The 10-year 
(1929-38) average production is 225,486,000 bushels. The 1940 indicated 
yield is 23.2 bushels per acre which is 2.6 bushels above the 10-year (1929-38) 
average yield. Yields, which were 12.6% above average this bay F coupled 
with an acreage 23.1% above average, accounted for a crop 36.6% above 
average production. 

Not only were yields above 1939 yields in nearly all of the leading barley 
States but they were also far above the 10-year average in most of the 
North Central States. They were 11 bushels above average in Illinois and 
Michigan; 10 bushels above in Wisconsin and 9 bushels above in Indiana. 
In Iowa the 1940 yields were 8 bushels above average; in Minnesota and 
Ohio 7 bushels above; Missouri and South Dakota were 5 bushels up: 
Kansas and North Dakota 2 bushels. Nebraska was the only North 
Central State below average. Wyoming, New York, Montana and Idaho 
also had yields considerably above average. 

These seneively high yields in 1940 were explained ey by the fact 
that rainfall, while not heavy, was generally ade. uate a timely but yet 
insufficient to promote the development of rust. Temperatures were 
favorable for maturing of the in with a minimum of premature ripening. 
Reduced yields of barley are often associated with high temperatures which 
were lack during period of filling and maturity this season. 


Potatoes—On the basis of the Oct. 1 condition of the late crop and re- 
we yields per acre of Bre f potatoes, total production of potatoes in the 
nited States during the 1940 season is indicated to be 389,091 ,000 bushels 
compared with 364,016,000 bushels in 1939 and the A mo (1929-38) pro- 
duction of 366,949,000 bushels. The Oct. 1 indication of 389,091,000 
bushels is 5,919,000 bushels higher than the estimate of Sept. 1. 
Prospective production in the 30 late States, now placed at 304,843,000 
bushels, is 5% er than the crop of 289 .926 000 bushels harvested in 
these States in 1939, and is 3% larger than the 10-year average production 
of 295,772,000 bushels. Of these totals the 18 surplus late States have an 
indicated production of 265,857,000 bushels in 1940 compared with 249,- 
988,000 bushels in 1939 and the 10-year average of 256,482,000 bushels. 
Production in the 12 other late States, estimated at 38,986,000 bushels, is 
2% > ler ~~ 7 in 1939 and is 1% below the 10-year average 
production these States. 
In the 7 ye States pate Am Spdtentet 2 be 55,904 000 
els com ’ bush and the year average 
and the commercial 


roduction is 308,- 


bush th 27,617 
33,972,000 els. Production in the 11 early States 
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193,967,000 bushels. Farm stocks as of Oct 1 represent 23.5% of the 1939 
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early — > California, combined, total 48,284,000 bushels in 1940 com- 
ae ag 46,473,000 bushels in 1939 and the 10-year average of 37 ,205,000 


In most of the late producing States the potato crop made some improve- 
ment during September. The outstanding increases over the Sept. 1 esti- 
mate occurred in North Dakota, Nebraska,Colorado, and Wyoming. The 
North Dakota crop received timely rains during the late summer which 


resulted in one of the best yields on record for that State. The Nebraska 
irrigated crop was retarded by a lack of irrigation water during most of the 
season but favorable growing weather and all during September brought 


about a marked improvement and excellent yields are now indicated. In 
Colorado, yields in the San Luis Valley are tur out higher than ex- 
pected, although they are reported to be lower than last year due to short- 
age of irrigation water. In northern Colorado and on the Western Slope 
the crop has developed favorably and yields are good. The Wyoming crop 
was benefited by late September rains. 

Small to moderate increases in ae ive production over the estimates 
of Sept. 1 are indicated in Idaho, ington, Oregon, Ohio, Illinois, lowa 
and in all of the New England States except Maine. Yields in Maine show 
wide variations and are uniformly disappointing to growers, although the 
tubers are size in most fields due to the relatively light set. In Aroos- 
took County diggings to date indicate that yields may not a more 
than 10% higher than the light yields secured last year. In Michigan a 
substantial reduction in yield from the estimate of Sept. 1 is indicated be- 
cause of damage from late blight which spread rapidly during the first 
half of September. Growth of ature plants was also stopped by frost. 


GENERAL CROP REPORT AS OF OCT. 1, 1940 
The Crop Reporting Board of the Agricultural Marketing Service makes 
the following report from data furnished by crop correspondents, field 
Statisticians, and cooperating State agencies. 
UNITED STATES 
































Yield per Acre Total Production (In Thousands) 
Indi- Indicated 
Crop Average cated | Average 
1929-38, 1939 | Oct. 1, | 1929-38 1939 Sept.1,) Oct. 1, 
1940a 1940a 1940a 
Corn, all, bush.-| 23.2 29.5 27.3 |2,299,342/2,619,137'2,297,186|2,352,185 
Wheat, all, bush.| 13.2 14.1 15.0 754,685, 754,971) 783,560) 792,332 
Winter, bueh..| 14.3 14.9 15.9 571,067| 563,431) 555,839) 555,839 
Alispring, bush; 10.4 12.1 13.3 183,619; 191,540) 227,721) 236,493 
Durum, bush 9.1 11.2 11.1 29,619 34,360 35,599 37,020 
Other spring, 
bushels..-| 10.6 12.3 13.8 154,000} 157,180) 192,122) 199,473 
Oats, bush....-. 27.4 28.3 35.2 |1,024,852) 937,215)1,206,901/1,218,273 
Barley, bush...-| 20.6 21.9 23.2 25,486| 276,298) 304,955) 308,021 
Rye, bush....-.- 11.4 10.3 12.1 ,09. 39,249 37,452 37 452 
Buckwheat, bush.| 15.8 15.1 16.2 7,617 5,739 5,707 6,048 
Flaxseed, bush.. 6.0 8.9 9.7 10,846 20,330 ,662 30,629 
Rice, bush....--. 47.9 50.3 46.9 44,254 52,306 52,280 51,397 
Grain sorghums, 
bushels....... 11.3 10.3 13.3 84,148 83,102) 125,793) 126,211 
Hay, tons— 
Al) tame...... 1.25 1.30 1.40 69,650 75,726 84,125 84,504 
Wea nctnecce 0.76 0.81 0.81 9,298 8,800 8,927 8,927 
Clover and 
timothy b ..| 1.12 1.14 1.30 26,030 23,640 28,392 28,392 
Alfalfa...-.-- 1.94 2.00 2.17 24,597 27,035 30,258 29,973 
Beans, dry edible 
100-ib. bags...| c759 c898 c855 13,086 13,962 15,133 14,977 
Peas, dry field, 
bushels ....... 16.3 18.2 | ‘13.9 4,288 3,713 3,292 3,292 
Soy beans for 
eee 15.4 20.7 16.3 27,318 87,409 85,509 81,541 
Peanuts, 1b..d .. 721 634 788 |1,035,243/1,179,505/1,511,150/ 1,539,540 
Potatoes, bush.._| 111.5 | 120.3 | 126.0 366,949) 364,016) 383,172) 389,091 
Sweet potatoes,bu| 84.6 84.3 83.0 72,436 72,679 66,894 66,131 
Tobacco, ib..-.. 816 918 883 |1,360,661)| 1,848,654) 1,241,680) 1,268,912 
Sugar cane for 
sugar, tons....| 17.4 22.4 19.5 4,439 6,197 5,346 5,609 
Sugar beets, tons.| 11.3 11.7 12.1 8,937 10,773 10,649 11,076 
Broomcorn, tons.| c259 c272 c309 43 30 42 42 
9008, 1D cceccts 1,184 | 1,270 | 1,231 e34,310| e39,380 39,280 40,260 
Condition Oct, 1 
% % % 
Apples, com’! 
crop, bush.f.. 259 70 60 | @121,755| 143,085) 114,830) 115,162 
Peaches, total 
crop, bush...- h58 h71 hél e52,723| e60,822 52,879 52,516 
Pears, total crop, 5 68 72 e26,333| e31,047 32,008 32,114 
Grapes, tons.i... 70 78 76 e2,220 2,526 2,500 2,530 
Pecans, ib....-..- 47 42 53 63,430 63,639 76,651 81,829 
eee 65 56 7h. t vwacsedt)- cxsebel. Sabseet cieae 
Cowpeas......-- 66 72 Tea. gteane pended sidanel. doeiiiies 























a For certain crops, figures are not based on current indications, but are carried 
forward from previous reports. b Excludes sweetclover and lespedeza. c Pounds. 
d Picked and threshed. e Includes some quantities not harvested. f See footnote on 
tabie by States. @ Average 1934-38. h Production in percentage of a full crop. 
i Production includes all grapes for fresh fruit, juice, wine and raisins. 


UNTIED STATES 


























Average 
Crop Harvested 
For 1940 
Average Harvest, Per Cent 
1929-38 1939 1940 of 1939 

Cote. 68. .socded csctannencte 98,986,000 | 88,803,000 | 86,306,000 97.2 
Week, Cocondnentscesotncons 56,869,000 | 53,696,000 | 52,680,000 98.1 
Wi acnntmiosisesebuadod 39,453,000 | 37,802,000 | 34,922,000 92.4 
p\ yee 17,416,000 | 15,894,000 | 17,758,000 111.7 
) ee eee ,035,000 3,066,000 3,330,000 108.6 
eae 14,381,000 | 12,828,000 | 14,428,000 112.5 
Citrk a ncnenincaenammnmnd 37,005,000 | 33,070,000 | 34,585,000 104.6 
Dad dtdhabiommdeeeabinamedll 10 795,000 | 12,600,000 | 13,290,000 105.5 

B66 gdactcnsccdscsneoscnnnn 3,250,000 3,811,000 3,086 ,000 81.0 
a as 485,000 379,000 373,000 98.4 
PER cnn ccccksyévaetows 1,868,000 2,284,000 3,168,000 138.7 
Pili -udtheni>onaecesbhetadaes 924,000 1,039,006 1,095,000 105.4 
Grain sorghums.............-. 7,396,000 8,055,000 9,523,000 118.2 
CURT. ddcbcnbtitatindaavonte 33,166,000 | 23,805,000 | 24,406,000 102.5 
Gs Ge GED edccscomecovesce ,808, 58,347,000 | 60,573,000 103.8 
i, Giilxntietnnodtiinasédioos 12,019,000 | 10,898,000 | 10,978,000 100.7 
Hay, clover and timothy.a.-...-. 23,263,000 | 20,828,000 | 21,768,000 104.5 
BOG, GENE is cme ivnistecéease 12,678,000 | 13,494,000 | 13,838,000 102.5 
Beans, dry edible............. 1,737,000 1,554 ,000 1,751,000 112.7 
et. C6n DE. ccaneccneéecet 3,000 204,000 236,000 115.7 
Soybeans for beans........... 1,682,000 4,226,000 5,011,000 118.6 
NE Re 4,756,000 9,023,000 | 10,286,000 114.0 
Coonan sccasheodseune 2,476,000 2,923,000 3,059,000 104.7 
DORTER.Bs cepocncencasccae 1,427,000 1,859,000 1,955,000 105.2 
Wee ROM. a casescedcnce 107,000 161,000 167,000 103.7 
Li. vent abaccibedbnatied 3,296,000 3,027,000 3,087,000 102.0 
Sweet potatoes..............-. 860,000 862,000 797 ,000 92.5 
eS 1,674,000 2,014,000 1,437 ,000 71.3 
Geehe BP MEDcecconaccesccss 216,000 180,000 190,000 105.6 
Sugar cane for sugar.......... 249,000 277,000 288,000 104.0 
Sugar cane for sirup.......... 133,000 145,000 123,000 84.8 
BURRS GND c cn ccdocccccccviss 792,000 917,000 913,000 99.6 
PURGE coc cbt tctcvddsbes ,000 223,000 275,000 123.3 
BG Ds tit cbancdsesctddtoiad 29,000 31,000 33,000 105.5 
Total (excl. dupl.).......... 330,577,000 {311,921,000 [315,909,000 101.3 








a Excludes sweet clover and lespedeza. b Grown alone for all purposes. c Picked 
and threshed. 
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GRAIN STOCKS ON FARMS ON OCT. 1 











Average 1929-38 1939 | 1940 
Crop aS § ene 
| 1,000 | | 3,200 1,000 
Per Ct.| Bushels | Per Ct. Bushels Per Ct. Bushels 
To cianeneeiny 45.0 | 338,228 | 44.9 | 338,658 | 45.4 | 359,746 
Spats lel 80.5 | 819,178 | 814 | 763,347 | 83.0 | 1,011,060 
Corn (old crop).a.| 9.3 | 192,967 | 24.1 | 555,596 | 23.5 | ‘555,135 








a Data based on corn for grain. 
Weather Report for the Week Ended Oct. 9—The 
eral summary of the weather bulletin issued by the 
epartment of Commerce, indicating the influence of the 
weather for the week ended Oct. 9, follows: 


High pressure, attended by generally fair weather and considerably 
lower temperature, prevailed over the Eastern States during the first 
half of the week in the western and northwestern areas there was a con- 
tinuance of unsettled, showery weather in most localities, and by Oct. 4 
widespread precipitation had occurred in the Northwestern and Central- 
Western States. The latter part of the week brought general rains from 
the Mississippi Valley eastward, although a considerable southeastern 
area was missed. 

The week had about normal warmth in the South and East, although 
some eastern coast districts had substantial minus departures from normal 
temperature; also the central States of the Far West had a relatively cool 
week. Otherwise the temperatures averaged above normal, decidedly so 
in much of the Southwest, the Lake region, and Central-Northern States. 

Freezing weather occurred over a considerable northeastern area, and 
also in much of the Great Basin and in northern Rocky Mouhtain sections. 
Minimum temperatures were in the upper 30's, and lower 40's through- 
out the Central Valleys, with a low of 34 degrees reported from as far south 
as Chattanooga, Tenn., on the morning of the 4th. In Gulf sections the 
minima ranged from around 50 degrees up to 60 degrees. 

Substantial rains fell over much of the Western portion of the country, 
while moderate to rather heavy falls were general in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, much of the Great Plains, and the middle Atlantic area. In the 
Southeast the amounts were again light, while there was very little precipita- 
tion in the southern Great ins. 

A continuation of precipitation in much of the western half of the country 
Was a weather feature of the w , which, together with the preceding 
rains during September, has produced an unusually favorable moisture 
condition rather praarony west of the Great Plains. In many places 
water holes are full, and streams, usually dry, are now running. In addi- 
tion, moderate to substantial rains were widespread over most Central 
and Northern States from the Great Plains eastward; much of this area 
was extremely in September, and the rains were decidedly helpful, 
especially in the Ohio Mississippi valleys. However, a la south- 
eastern area, from southern Kentucky and Virginia southward, is still 
much too dry for plowing, pastures, late truck, and fall grain seeding, 
although showers of the week end were decidedly favorable in some western 
sections. Farm work made good progress, with plowing greatly facilitated 
by showers in many northern sections. 

Small Grains—Much of the winter wheat belt had helpful rains during 
the week which will be of material benefit for germination of late-seeded 

in, growth of early seeded wheat, and the establishment of root system 

‘ore cool weather. The moisture was especially helpful in the western 
—_ region, the Ohio and central and upper Mississippi and lower Missouri 
valleys. 

’ In’ Nebraska showers have supplied ample moisture for present needs 
in most places, and additional seedings made good progress. In Kansas, 
the growth of early wheat is excellent, with vanced fields covering the 
ground as seen from the roadside, while about 75% of the crop has been 
seeded in Oklahoma. 

» West of the Great Plains, conditions are unusually favorable. In the 
best sections of Washington, wheat is thick and rank, with germination 
the best in years, although more rain is needed locally in some normally 
drier sections. A large southeastern area continues too dry for seeding 
and germination. 

Corn—The corn crop has prectionlty matured in the principal protust 
areas and cutting and shocking are well along in areas where this meth 
of harvest is practiced. However, little bbing yet been accom- 
plished because ree is still generally too moist. In the heavy-producing 
upper Mississippi Valley section good progress is reported in drying, except 
locally, but grain is too moist for cribbing in quantities. 

Cotton—In the cotton belt the week was moderately cool and mostly 

fair. The cotton crop continued to make satisfactory progress. In Texas 
bolls opened rapidly in the northwest, and the crop is in generaliy good 
condition, except in some west-central areas picking is about completed 
in the southern half of the State and two-thirds done in the northeast, 
alth h just beginning in the northern half of the western area. 
) In homa and the central States of the belt harvesting made mostly 
good to excellent progress, although bolls are opening rather slowly in 
some local areas. In the eastern belt picking made good advance, with 
bolls now mostly open as far north as northern South Carolina. 


The weather bulletin furnished the following resume of 


conditions in different States: 

Virginia—Richmond: Warmth — gad subnormal]; rain light to moderate; 
little frost damage. Pastures ¢ ; some need rain. Preparing ground 
for sowing fall grains. Picking and ginning cotton oo a | rapidly. 

ng peanuts well along; quality and yield fair to good. ‘all truck 
3 , spinach and kale growing nicely. Harvesting lima beans on Eastern 
hore. Picking apples; quality g ; some varieties undersized. 

North Carolina—Raleigh: Most outdoor work favored. Late truck and 
sweet potatoes retarded in east by cold nights and lack of rain. Cotton 
picking rapid progress. Too dry for plowing and Fw rng for winter 

ains. oderate frost damage to truck in west. astures fair condition, 

t feel lack of rain. 

South Carolina—Columbia: Little rain; soil moisture badly depleted in 
north; ground still too dry to prepare for fall grain sowing. Late crops 
and gardens deteriorated in north, progress fair in south. Cotton picking 
and ginning good progress; mostly open in north; over half picked locally, 
but still behind many areas. Adequate rain badly needed, especially in 
north. Corn, hay, peanut, and sweet potato harvests favored. 


Georgia—Atlanta: Favorable warmth; little rain, except moderate 
amounts at close. Soil too dry for planting truck, growth of unmatured 
crops, or preparing ground for seeding wheat and oats. Cotton picking 
good progress in north and for remnant in south. Harvesting corn and 
peanuts. Pastures very dry. Cane needs rain. 

Florida—Jacksonville: Favorable warmth; little rain; soil drying rapidly. 
Progress and condition of cotton fairly good; picking fairly active; nearly 
pe al te ge ee come for posaness. — os fall truck. YY 

» gg plant, and peppers doing well. trus crop good, but a 
little late. Strawberry plants good growin. ¥ % 

Alabama—Montgomery: Rain needed; soil too dry to plow, except 

locally. Cotton picking good progress most sections; condition averages 
fair. Saving matured crops well advanced. Pastures refreshed, but too 
dry for gardens. 
y Sevier ent — Vigheiers: Generally favorable, but rain over week end 
probabl amaged cotton staple somewhat; picking good and 
near en’ on south upland; fairly active on north lowland. Gore hewlag 
fair progress. Gardens, pastures, and truck need rain. 


' Louisiana—New Orleans: Warm and dry; beneficial rains and much 
cooler at close. Rapid progress harvesting cotton, corn, rice, and sweet 
ee bdad enn oe ee = eee picking over in parts of 
. anting oats, pota , Winter cover crops, cane, 
and truck. Gardens doing well. ” _ 
‘ Texas—Houston: Favorable warmth; rain needed, except for cotton, 
sol" moiature angle” Val plowing (sit_prosies°*Sowibe winter’ Whest 
a plo " nter wheat 
and oats delayed eS dry soil; early planted holding up well, but need rain 


for pro germination in dry-planted areas. Late corn harvest about 
over. tton opening rapidly in northwest; generally condition, 
except some west-central areas where locally poor to only fair: picking 
pl heast, and ranges from 
half done in south half of northwest to just begun in north half. 

dry in west, but condition fair; elsewhere mostly good. 


Tomato and 
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er setting about done in extreme south, and cabbage setting well along. 
arvesting and threshing rice good progress; much acreage plowed for 
next crop. Shipping citrus from extreme south. Livestock generally 
good condition. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma City: Ideal weather for harvest. Little rain; 
more needed. Seeding winter wheat; about 75% planted; much up to 
stands. Rapid gps picking cotton; yields about average in east and 
central: frost date will determine yield in west; favorable for weevil activity 
locally in south; some bolls rotting in east. Corn maturing rather slowly, 
but yields exceptionally heavy. Fifth alfalfa cutting harvested in some 
areas. Grain sorghums maturing slowly yields very good, except in north- 
west. Livestock good, except rather heavy horse losses from sleeping sick- 
ness and of hogs from cholera in some areas. 

Arkansas—Little Rock: Harvest continued under favorable conditions. 
Rain needed locally, but slight to moderate amounts most of State favored 
late crops. Further planting will be made. Good progress picking cotton; 
opening all sections. Good gathering corn: late maturing rapidly. 
Rice maturing rapidly; 2 progress harvesting early varieties. inter 
grains and cover crops mostly planted. Fall truck and gardens favored. 


Tennessee—Nashville: Progress and condition of cotton fair; 
progress picking. Corn maturing rapidly; considerable harvested; condi- 
tion of late fairly good to rather poor. oe hay near end; pastures very 
short. Tobacco mostly housed; curing satisfactorily. Fall seeding some 
progress, but soil now too dry for plowing generally. Late potatoes poor 
to fair; good crop sweet potatoes. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE 
New York, Friday Night, Oct. 11, 1940. 


Generally speaking, the markets for dry goods displayed 
moderate activity during the past week. There were ex- 
ceptions to this rule, however, especially where demand 
exceeded output. Heavy goods were not quite so active as 
in the past, but this caused little surprise since wanted de- 
liveries on a number of weaves have ome difficult to ar- 
range. The market appeared to pay little attention to the 
Government’s estimate of the cotton crop, which placed the 

robable production at 12,741,000 bales, or only 31,000 
Sales below the estimate of a month ago. As most mer- 
chants were of the opiaion that the crop deterioration which 
occurred during the past month amounted to more than the 
Government figures, the estimate failed to influence trading. 
In other words, the report had no effect in checking demand 
for dry goods. Mills continued reluctant to accept contracts 
ealling for delivery beyond the end of the current year on the 
ground that they must adhere to their efforts to discourage 
or prevent speculation of any kind. With much machinery 
already diverted to defense orders, mills ‘eel that they may 
be called upon to extend themselves still further in this diree- 
tion and therefore must be prepared to meet any emergeacy. 
Furthermore, they are losing skilled labor to the shipyards 
and other defense projects and are finding it increasingly 
difficult to obtain competent spinners and weavers. he 
general undertone of the markets was firm with prices con- 
tinuing to strengthen in all divisions. 

Wholesale markets witnessed considerable activity in a 
number of directions. Sheetings, for instance, were freely 
taken with the volume well in excess of production, while 
drills were said to have experienced the most active demand 
they had known for some time. There were predictions of a 
serious shortage of sheets in the 63-inch and 72-inch widths 
following an announcement of a forthcoming purchase of 
5,325,000 units in these widths for the Army, and as a result 
attempts were made by a number of commercial users to 
cover their requirements. Demand for gray goods and re- 
lated items continued quite active with sales ne place 
at full prices. Rayons were relatively quiet with demand 
for some varieties more or less disappointing. Buyers, 
however, continued to show considerable interest in such 
lines as three-yard twills, poplins and coverts. Prices gen- 
erally were steady and the market was said to have reached 
a point of resistance to downward pressure. Commercial 
users of denims were active on the buying side and experi- 
enced difficulty in getting nearby deliveries either on new 
orders or advance shipments against old contracts. This 
situation has been brought about by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements for defense purposes have taken up 
40% or more of the production for the remainder of the 
vear. Prices for print cloths were as follows: 39-inch 80s, 
7e.; 39-inch 72-76, 65<e.-6%4c.; 39-inch 68-72s, 57e.; 38 %- 
inch 64-60s, 5c., and 38-inch 60-48s, 434c. 


Woolen Goods—Markets for woolen goods were featured 
by inereased buying during the past week both for Govern- 
ment account and civilian use. This buying activity was 
also accompanied by advancing prices. Chain stores con- 
tinued to p sizable orders for men’s wear including over- 
coatings, while women’s wear likewise enjoyed av exception- 
ally good demand. Mills were said to be well occupied on 
besklogs, and were making every effort to rush final ship- 
ments of fall materials. As a result of the heavy demand 
from the Government for blankets this line of merchandise 
for civilian use was scarce. Another source of worry in 
connection with the blanket situation was the question of 
raw material which is in a more or less tight position. 


Foreign Dry Goods—Linen prices in the primary mar- 
kets were not advanced further last week but the general 
undertone continued extremely firm. There is actually a 
scarcity of some classes of merchandise although Govern- 
ment regulations on the control of yarns have n eased 
somewhat. The New York market was fairly active. 
Trading in burlaps was “ey ~ quiet with the general 
undertone about steady. th demand and fluctuations 
were under the influence of the four-day holiday period at 
Caleutta and many buyers were awaiting the reopening of 
the foreign market for a better clue as to a possible trend of 
values. Domestically, lightweights were quoted at 5.30c. 
and heavies at 7.30c. 
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News Items 


Arkansas—Committee to Be Appointed for Highway Re- 
funding Plan—Homer M. Adkins, Democratic nominee for 
Governor of Arkansas, is expected to announce shortly 
appointment of a refunding advisory committee to prepare a 
plan to refund the $137,000,000 highway debt. 


Mr. Adkins has returned to Little Rock from an extended stay in the 
East. He said he was convinced in conferences with investment house 
officers in New York and Federal officials in Washington that market 
conditions at present are as favorable to refunding as 12 months ago. 

The proposed committee will prepare a plan for submission to the Legis- 
lature at its session convening in January. 

At the Nov. 5 election, Arkansas voters will ballot on two refunding 
proposals. One is the 1939 plan offered by Gov. Carl E. Bailey and the 
second is the so-called Wilkinson amendment to provide constitutional 
guarantees to include continuing appropriations to meet debt service and a 
Pledge as to minimum revenues available for this purpose. 


Canadian Municipal Officials Report on Financial 
Problems Caused by War—The “most common effects”’ of 
the war on financial affairs of Canadian cities include a 
reduction in relief costs, a decrease in capital improvements, 
and “significant’”’ municipal personnel changes. This was 
shown on Sept. 30 by an analysis of reports from Canadian 
members of the Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada. The analysis may consti- 
tute a guide to many developments which United States 
cities can expect as a result of the defense program, the Asso- 
ciation said. 


The outstanding development in finances of Canadian cities to date, 
little more than a year after Canada entered the war, has been the reduc- 
tion or elimination of public building. A penne in residential buildi 
activities has resulted, however, from defense activities and the influx o 
refugees from Europe. Vancouver, B. C., alone reports that building 
permits for the first eight months of 1940 amounted to $5,915,615. There 
also is a demand for low cost housing and, in some cases, a necessity of 
engntins public facilities. 

Canadian municipalities which in the past have sold bonds payable in 
American exchange now are paying a heavy penalty because, officials say, 
most of the cities must pay an additional 11% owing to the difference in 
exchange between the Canadian and the American dollar. Edmonton, 
Alta., will have added costs of $70,000 this year, while Ottawa will be 
penalized $99,139. As to the present sale of municipal bonds, some re- 
sistance has been noted and slight increases in interest rates reported. 
There is not yet, however, any evidence of a general increase in rates. 
Under new legislation in Ontario, callable bonds or debentures now may be 
issued in order that municipalities may take advantage of decreasing in- 
terest rates should the rates be greatly increased because of the war. 


Louisiana—Highway Bond Amendment to Be Submitted— 
It is reported by A. P. Tugwell, State Treasurer, that at the 
last session of the Legislature, House Bill No. 330 was passed 
in the form of a constitutional amendment, authorizing the 
issuance of $10,000,000 not exceeding 5%, semi-annual, 
general obligation highway bonds. The amendment will be 
submitted to the voters at the November election and if 
ratified is to become effective Dec. 2, of this year. Any time 
thereafter the State Highway Commission will have auth- 
ority to sell all or any part of these bonds. 


Minnesota—Proposed Amendment to the State Constitution — 
In compliance with the provisions of Mason’s Minnesota 
Statutes of 1927, Section 46, I make this statement of the 
purpose and effect of the amendment proposed to the con- 
stitution of Minnesota to be voted on at the Nov. 5, 1940 
general election in accordance with Laws 1939, Chapter 447. 


Purpose and Effect 

The purpose and effect of the proposed amendment is to require publica- 
tion of amendments to home rule charters once each week for four successive 
weeks in a legal newspapar of general circulation in such city or village 
instead of publication in three newspapers of general circulation in such city 
or village for at least 30 days as now required. 

There are many cities and villages which do not have three local news- 
papers. In such cases, under the present provision, publication must be 
made in newspapers printed elsewhere and circulating locally. If the pro- 
posed amendment is adopted, publication will be required in only one 
qualified newspaper, thereby reducing the difficulty and expense of amend- 


ing home rule charters. y 
J. A. A. BURNQUIST, 
Attorney-General. 


New Jersey— Utility Taz Laws U pheld—Constitutionality 
of two 1940 laws providing for apportionment among munic- 
ipalities of public utility franchise and gross receipts taxes 
was upheld on Oct. 8 by the State Supreme Court. The laws 
were challenged by Newark, Jersey City and Hoboken. 

The 1940 acts were passed at the instance of 125 municipalities, which 
sought to correct alleged inequalities in distribution of the taxes. They 
also set up a “yardstick” for valuing public utility properties, which the 
State tax commissioner was called on to use. 

A principal question at issue was whether the Legislature exceeded its 
authority in delegating power to fix property values. This function formerly 
was vested in local tax assessors. 

Legislation passed in 1938 to accomplish the same purpose as this year's 
aws was held unconstitutional a year ago. Basis of this decision was that 


t he 1938 laws gave the tax commissioner arbitrary and discriminatory powe 
in fixing valuations. 


New York, N. Y.—$60,000,000 Bond Issue Awarded—A 
group of 135 banks, investment firms and dealers, headed by 
The National City Bank of New York and The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, won the award Oct. 8 of a new issue of $60,000,- 
000 City of New York 3% water bonds, on a bid which 
represented a net interest cost to the city of 2.9735%. The 
bankers immediately re-offered the bonds, due $2,000,000 
each Oct. 1, 1941-70 inclusive, at prices to yield 0.30% to 
ae yes according to maturity and sold them all in short 
order. 

(The sale and subsequent re-offering are treated in full 
detail on a following page of this section, under “Bond 
Proposals and Negotiations.’’) 


Oregon—Taz Exemption on Public, Private Property Re- 
duces Revenues for Counties—Revenue losses resulting from 
tax exemption of real property owned by governmental 
agencies and certain private institutions are leading many 
local governments to investigate the basis for the exemptions 
and advisability of their continuance. 


A recent study by the Bureau of Municipal Research of the University of 
Oregon showed the ratio of tax-exempt operty. to be about 28% , compared 
to an estimated national ratio of 15.3%. hrough this preferment on 
properties owned by the State, the schools, the Federal Government and 
certain private agencies, the Oregon counties are giving up many thousands 
of dollars a year in tax revenues, the study said 

If all tax-exempt property in the three Oregon counties— Marion, Linn, 
and Lane—were plac on the assessment rolls, it would be listed at a 
valuation of $38,326,509. Appronimately 907%. of this untaxed property, 
which represents from one-sixth to one-third of the respective county areas, 
is in public ownership—more than 50% Federal, 20% State, and 20% 
local. Much of the Federal land is national forest. Ten per cent in private 
hands is held by religious organizations, charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions, literary and scientific agencies, veterans, and Indians. 

Within the cities of these three counties, where most of the tax-exempt 
property is located, privately owned property that pays no taxes amounts 
to about one-fourth of the total exemptions. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
Government-owned tax-free property in the cities is owned by the State; 
15% by the schools; 11% by the city itself; 8% by the county; and only 
3% by the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government pays taxes on property used for such Federal 
agencies as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, and has made legislative provision to make payments 
to local governments in lieu of taxes on forest and grazing land, plus 10% 
of net receipts from national forest income, for road work. 

As in many States, tax-exempt property in Oregon has tended to increase 
during recent years, according to the study. he State has taken over 
many pieces of property though mortgage foreclosures, and tax foreclosures 
by the counties and cities have added to public ownership. Private insti- 
tutions eligible for exemption have grown in number and personal exemp- 
tions have increased. 

Among the questions the cities and counties in Oregon and other States 
are asking in their investigations are whether Federal cash contributions 
in lieu of taxes are enough to make up for lost taxes; whether the value of 
State expenditures within local areas where State property is concentrated 
justifies the exemption from local taxes, and whether a local government 
should be required to pay taxes on any of its property which lies outside 
its own boundaries. 


United States—Various Questions Up for Approval at 
General Election—One hundred and fifty State constitutional 
amendments, referendums and initiative measures will be 
voted on in next month’s elections. More than half the 
States will have on their ballots proposals dealing with 
liquor, old age pensions, taxes, horse racing, gambling and 
bond issues. 


One State—New Mexico—will vote on a constitutional amendment 
authorizing absentee balloting. The fact that many States do not allow 
absentee voting has stirred agitation for change in view of the Govern- 
ment’s new military programs. Thousands of National Guardsmen 
already called to active training will be unable to vote because of the 
absentee laws. 

Old-age pension questions, a familiar election issue of recent years, will 
come before the voters in only four States this year. Colorado, having 
provision now for one of the highest pensions for the aged in the country— 
$45 a month—has on its ballot a constitutional amendment to substitute 
a “guaranteed’’ $30 pension. Arkansas will have a proposal to create a 
new pension system for persons more than 60 years old, the payments to 
come from revenues from sales of liquor, racing, pool hall and slot machine 
taxes. Washington State will ballot on a minimum pension of $40 a month 
for those over 65, and Louisiana voters will decide whether to give pensions 
to aged State officers. 

Five States will vote on liquor questions: Massachusetts, on a referendum 
to retain its present law: Oklahoma, a constitutional amendment to repeal 
its present bone~<iry law and to legalize liquor sales; Oregon, on a refer- 
endum to regulate mixing of drinks in hotels, clubs and restaurants, and 
an initiative to permit private sale of liquor in place of sale by State stores, 
as at present: Idaho, on initiatives providing machinery allowing counties 
local option in the sale of liquor and various other regulations, and Ar- 
kansas on a referendum to relax requirements for calling local option 
elections. 

Four States are to settle racing and gambling questions: Arizona, to 
legalize gambling, with $4,000,000 of estimated annual revenues to go for 
social security and relief; Colorado, to legalize pari-mutual betting on 
horse and dog racing: Oregon, to legalize pin ball games and bank nights, 
and Florida to equalize distribution among counties of revenues deriv 
from pari-mutuels. 

Alabama, Louisiana, Montana and New Mexico will vote on an aggre- 
gate of $26,600,000 in bond issue proposals. 








Bond Proposals and Negotiations 
ALABAMA 


ALABAMA, State of—BOND ELECTION—At the general election 
on Nov. 5 the voters will be asked to pass on a Constitutional amendment 

oviding for the issuance of $900,000 Alabama Bridge Commission revenue 

nds. It is said that arrangements have not been completed as yet to 
sell these bonds to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


ARIZONA 


PINAL COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 33 (P. O. Florence) 
Ariz.—BONDS SOLD—The $5,000 semi-ann. school bonds offered for sale 
on Sept. 3—V. 151, p. 1307—-were purchased by Kirby L. Vidrine & Co. of 
Phoenix, as 34s. paying a price of 100.303, a basis of about 3.20%. Dated 
Aug. 15, 1940. Due $500 on Aug. 15 in 1942 to 1951 incl. 
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WILLIAMS, Ariz.—BONDS VOTED—At the election held on Oct. 1— 
V. 151, p. 1928—tthe voters are said to have approved the issuance of the 
$55,000 water system bonds that are being offered for sale on Oct. 14, as 
noted here in detail on Sept. 28. 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHEVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Blytheville), Ark.— 
PRE-ELECTION PURCHASE CON TRACT—It is reported that a $204,000 
issue of 34% semi-annual refunding bonds has been contracted for, sub- 
ject to an election to be held in the near future. 


SHERIDAN SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Sheridan) Ark.—AD- 
DITIONAL INFORMATION—lIt is stated that the $31,250 (not $30.000) 
refunding bonds sold at par to the W. R. Stephens Investments, of Little 

k, as noted here—V. 151, p. 2074—were purchased as 3s. are dated 
Oct. 1, 1940, and mature on Dec. 1 as follows: $500 in 1941. $750 ir 1942, 
$1,500 in 1943 to 1946, and £2.000 in 1947 to 1958. Principal and interest 

yable at the Commercial National Bank, Little Rock. Legality approved 
y Wallace Townsend, of Little Rock. 
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CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA COUNTY (P. O. Oakland), Calif.—BOND PROPOSAL 
REJ ECTED—It is stated by J. C. Holland, De uty Clerk, of the County 
rd of Supervisors, that the Board rejected the proposal to place on the 
ballot at the general election a $3,500, issue of tube bonds. 
BOND ELECTION—Mr. Holland also states that an issue of $1,593,000 
oun hospital bonds will come up for approval by the voters at the Nov. 5 
on. 


CALIFORNIA, State of—CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS OF IN- 
TEREST TO INVESTORS—The following poperts are taken from a news 
bulletin put out as of Sept. 25 by Kaiser & Co. of San Francisco: 

The results of the primary election held Aug. 27 are of major significance 
to investors in California State and municipal bonds. Although Governor 
Olson had recommended against the reelection of all members of the ‘‘eco- 
nomy bloc’’ in the State Legislature, Republican as well as Democrat, the 
oe. was an admitted failure. Many seats wll not be settled until 
t ovember finals, but it is now definitely established that the economy 
froup will be augmented in 1941. An intangible of importance is that the 

tors formerly could only assume that they were acting in accordance 
th the wishes of their constituents when votng for economy measures, 
whereas now this belief has been affirmed at the polls. 
Ham ‘N’ Eggs 

Although the revised ‘‘Ham 'n’ Eggs” pension plan failed to obtain 
sufficient signatures in time to qualify for the November. 1940, ballot, 
the measure will appear on the November, 1942, ballot, unless a special 
election should be called prior thereto by the Governor. he crushing 
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defeat given the plan in the 1939 special election resulted in the disintegra- 
om the ‘‘Ham ‘n’ Eggs’’ machine. Promoters of the scheme would 


ve the Greatest difficulty in obtaining significant contributions from the 
potential neficiaries over an eventless two-year Py s~F Finally, the 
continuing trend toward conservatism on the part California voters is 
unmistakable. For these reasons we believe that apprehension on the part 
of ne over the fate of the ‘‘Ham ‘n’ Eggs’’ measure in 1942 is un- 
warranted. 


CALIFORNIA, State of —SIN KING FUND BOND OFFERING—It is 
reported by Charles G, Johnson, State Treasurer, that he will offer for sale 
at public auction on Nov. 7, at 10 a. m., various blocks of bonds aggregat- 
ins 197,000, which are now heid as investments in the India Basin Sink- 


nd. 
All bonds issued in $1,000 denominations, except $13,000 Sacramento 
State Buiiting bonds which are in denominations of $500. Bids will be 
accepted on the entire lot as a whole, and the right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. All of the bonds offered are in coupon form with the ex- 
ception of those which are designated as registered bonds. The State will 
Sy ae responsibility relative to furnishing a legal opinion with any of 
e nds. 


CALIFORNIA, State of— WARRANTS SOLD—An issue of $2,296,148 
general fund registered warrants was offered for sale on Oct. 10 and was 
awarded to R. H. Moulton & Co. of Los Angeles at a rate of 14%, plus 
a premium of $4,019. The warrants are dated Oct. 15, 1940, and mature 
on or about Aug. 27, 1941. 


FRESNO COUNTY (P. O. Fresno), Calif.—SCHOOL BOND SALE— 
The $30,000 issue of Tranquillity School District semi-ann. bonds offered 
for sale on Oct. 8—V. 151, p. 2074—was awarded to Hannaford & Talbot 
of San Francisco, for a premium of $32.10, equal to 100.107, a net interest 
sont of pbous 2.66 6 aes oe See $12 000 as 2s, due on Oct. 1; 

7 n an ° A ° to ; the remaining $18,000 as 
2%s, due $3,C00 on Oct. 1 in 1948 to 1953. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—BOND OFFERING—It is stated by Clyde 
Errett, Chief Account Employee, that sealed bids will be received at 
the office of Thomson, — & Hoffman, 48 Wall Street, New York, 
until 10 a.m. on Oct. 22, for the purchase of a $42,592,000 issue of Depart- 
ment of Water and Power electric plant refund revenue. Issue of 1940 
bonds. Dated Oct. 1, 1940. It is stated that the bonds shall constitute 
one issue subdivided into two series designated and hereinafter referred to, 
“es potas A bende hall be Jn the agereea 

e es nds sha n the te principal amount of $20,- 
592,000 and shall mature from Oct.-1, 1941, to Oct. 1, 1976, both inclusive, 
and the series B bonds shall be in the aggregate principal amount of $22,- 
000,000, shall mature Oct. 1, 1976, and shall be retired, in accordance with 
the amortization table to be set forth in the resolution appended, as Appen- 
dix 2-a, to the advance copies of the Official Statement hereinafter referred 


to, 

The bonds shall be redeemable in whole or in part, at the option of the 
Department of Water and Power, and upon 30 days’ published notice, at 
the times and at the several prices indicated in the schedule of redemp- 
tion prices to be set forth in the resolution appended, as Appendix 2-a, to 
the advance copies of the Official Statement, hereinafter referred to, 
Plus accrued interest. 

No proposal for less than the par value of the bonds and accrued interest 
thereon or for less than the entire issue will be considered. 

Such pro Is may specify not to exceed three interest rates in the case 
of series A bonds and not to exceed one interest rate in the case of series B 
poe provided, however, that no interest rate shall be specified which 
ex s3%% 4 annum or which is not a multiple of 4 of 1%: and pro- 
vided further that interest rates shall not specified which would result in the 
smallest of the annual sone cenvice charues (i. e., the a te of interest 

yments, whether by maturity or sinking fund payment) 
on the entire e of bonds being less than 75% of the largest of such 
*”The bonds are eligible tor 
e bonds are e e for certification as legal investments for savi 
—_ Se ry RK and £oriicemon has been made to the 
of sa 
t the bonds are issued. tate for such certification when, as and 
e shal Payable solely out of the Pow Fund 
established by the City Charter. 4 cry gout: wan 
>» Such proposals must be in accordance with the terms and conditions set 
forth in the resolution authorizing this invitation for proposals hereinafter 
referred to, and must be submitted on. or in substantial accordance with 
pro 1 — provided by the Dimeremens. 
é resolution authorizing this invitation for posals for 
the purchase of such bonds, stating the terms and conditions under which 


bonds will be issued and sold, 
submitted, together with advance copies of the Official ent proposed 


Statem 
to be issued in connection with the sale of said bonds, and printed proposal 
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blanks, may be obtained from the above Chief Accounting Rengpogee of 
the pepegtmnent of Water and Power or from Thomson, Wood & q 


of New York. 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY (P. O. Santa Cruz), Calif.—SCHOOL 
BOND OFFERING—We are informed by H. E. Miller, County Clerk, 
that he will receive sealed bids until 2:30 p. m. on Oct. 23, for the purchase 
of $30.000 3% % Aptos Union Elementary School District bonds. m. 

1,000. Due on July 2 as follows: $1,000 in 1942 to 1961, and $2,(60 in 
1962 to 1966. Prin. and int. (J-J) payable at the County Treasurer's 
office. The bends wil) be sold for cash, at not less than par and accrued 
interest to date of delivery. These bonds were authorized at an election 
held on June 28. Kirkbride & Wilson, of San Francisco, have been em- 
ployed to render an opinion as to the legality of this issue and their opinion 
will be furnished to the purchaser without charge, together with a certified 
copy of the transcript of proceedings. Enclose a certified check for not 
less than 3% of the par value of the bonds bid for, payable to the County 


Treasurer. 
COLORADO 


AKRON, Colo.—BONDS SOLD—It is reported that $40,000 4K%% 
refunding bonds have been purchased by Gray B. Gray, Inc. of Denver. 
Dated June 1, 1940. 


CENTER, Colo.—BONDS SOLD—The Town Clerk states that $14,000 
funding bonds ex by the voters at an election held on Oct. 1, have 
been purchased by Gray B. Gray of Denver. 


ESTES PARK, Colo.—BONDS OFFERED TO PUBLIC—A $75,000 
issue of 2% % refunding water extension bonds is being offered by Oswald 
F. Benwel! of Denver, for public subscription at prices to yield from 1.25% 
to 2.815%, according to maturity. Dated Oct. 1, 1940. Due on Oct. 1 as 
follows: $2,500 in 1942 to 1959, and $5,000 in 1960 to 1965, allincl. Prin. 
and int. (A-O) payable at the Town Treasurer's office, or at the First 
National Bank in Denver. Legality approved by Myles P. Tallmadge of 


Be CONNECTICUT 


NEW CANAAN (P. O. New Canaan), Conn.—BOND OFFERING— 
C. M. Cruikshank, Chairman of the Board of Finance, will receive sealed 
bids until 8 p. m. on Oct. 21 for the purchase of $53 ,000 not to exceed 2% % 
interest coupon sewer bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. e 
Nov. 1 as follows: $3,000 from 1941 to 1957 incl. and $2,000 in 1958. 
Rate of interest to be expressed in multiples of 1-Sths of 1%. Bonds 
able as to principal only. Payable as to principal and interest (M-N) at the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., Hartford. 1 opinion of Gross, Hyde 
& Williams of Hartford will be furnished the successful bidder. Bonds 
will be certified as to genuineness by the above-mentioned trust company. 
A certified check for 2% of the issue bid for, payable to order of the Town 
Treasurer, is required. 


TORRINGTON, Conn.—CERTIFICATE SALE—Lincoln R. Young & 
Co. of Hartford purchased on Oct. 7 an issue of $300,000 certificates of 
ndebtedness at 0.239% interest. Due $100,000 April 24 and $200,000 
April 29, 1941. Eyer & Co. of New York, among other bidders, named a 


rate of 0.35%. 
FLORIDA 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—CERTIFICATE OFFERING NOT SCHED- 
ULED—It is stated by T. L. Crossland, Director of Finance, that no date 
has been set for ering the $3,000,000 water revenue certificates un- 
successfully offered on Sept. 5, as noted here—V. 151, p. 1606. 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—FINANCIAL ANALYSIS ISSUED— 
J. B. Hanauer & Co., Newark, have prepared for distribution an analysis 
of the vital financial statistics of Atlantic City, N. J., compared with 


St. Petersburg. 
HAWAII 


HAWAII, Territory of —BOND SALE—W. C. McConagle, Territorial 
Treasurer, has called for redemption on Nov. 1 $2,400,000 of 4% % public 
improvement bonds due 1950. Payment will be made on or before Nov. 1 
at the office of the Treasurer in Honolulu or at Bankers Trust Co., New 


York. 
IDAHO 


IDAHO, State of—-BOND OFFERING—It is announced by the State 
Board of Education that it will receive sealed bids until 2 p. m. on Nov. 1, 
for the purchase of $50,000 coupon dormi revenue obligation bonds. 
Interest rate is not to exceed 4%, pres J-J. Denom. $500. Dated 
Jan. 1, 1941. Due on Jan. 1, 1951. All offers to purchase should be 
directed to Arthur Swim, member of the State Board of Education, in care 
of Harrison C. Daie, Moscow, Idaho. Any inquiries as to further details 
concerning the bonds should be addressed to: J. W. Condie, Executive 
Officer of the State Board of Education at Boise, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 


OAK PARK SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 97, Ill.—NO BOND VOTE 
SCHEDULED—Report in V. 151, p. 2074, that the voters would consider 
an issue of $275,000 school construction bonds at the Nov. 5 election was 


AEB INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL CITY, Ind.—NOTE ISSUE DETAILS 
—The $325,000 temporary loan notes awarded to the City_ Securities 
Corp. of Indianapolis, at 0.40% interest plus a premium of $42 .50—V. 
151, p. 2075—bear date of Oct. 1, 1940, and mature Dec. 31, 1940. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, Ind.—BOND Uf FERING—Clara_Brooks, City 
Clerk-Treasurer, will receive sealed bids until 2 p. m. on Oct. 18 for the 

urchase of $10,060 not to exceed 4% interest refunding bonds of 1940. 
Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Due $5,000 on Jan. 1 and July 
1 from 1943 to 1952, incl. Bidder to name a single rate of interest, ex- 
pressed in a multiple of 4 of 1%. Interest J-J. Issue will refund a 
similar amount of general obligation bonds maturing Nov. 1, 1940, and 
will be direct obligations of the city, payable from unlimited ad valorem 
taxes on all of its taxable property. The purchaser will be required to 
make payment for the bonds and accept delivery thereof prior to J1 a. m. 
on Nov. 1, at such bank in the city as he shall designate. Time is of the 
essence of the foregoing requirement as the proceeds of the boncs must be 
available on that cate to enable the city to meet certain bond maturities. 
The approving opinion of Matson, Ross, McCord & Ice, of Indianapolis, 
will be furnished to the purchaser at the expense of the city. Enclose a 
certified check for $3,00J, payable to the city. 


MUNSTER, Ind.—BOND OFFERING—Peter Ci Tanis, Town Clerk- 
Treasurer, will receive sealed bids until 7:30 p. m. (CST) on Oct. 21 for the 

urchase of $6,000 not to exceed 34% interest town hall improvement 
toads. Dated Sept. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Due $1,000 on July 1 
from 1941 to 1946, incl. Bidder to name a single rate of interest, expressed 
in a multiple of 4% of 1%. Interest J-J. The bonds are direct ebligations 
of the town, payable from unlimited ad valorem taxes to be levied on all of 
its taxable property. No conditional bids will be considered. A certi- 
fied check for $100, payable to order of the town, must accompany each 
proposal. Legal opinion of Matson, Ross, McCord & Ice of Indianapolis 
will be furnished the successful bidder. 


IOWA 


CARROLL INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Carroll), 
lowa—BOND SALE—The $100,000 issue of coupon semi-annual con- 
struction bonds offered for sale on Oct. 9—V. 151, p. 2075—was awarded 
at public auction to the First National Bank of Chicago as 2s, paying a 
price of 102.55, a basis of about 1.79%. Due in 1942 to 1960 usive. 


DES MOINES INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Des 
Moines), lowa—DEBT REARRANGEMENT PROGRAM INSTITUTED 
—Rearrangement of some $6,000,000 of outstanding debt is under nego- 
iation by the above-named district. The School Board has authorized 
its President and Secretary to enter into an agreement with Lehman Bros. 
of New York and associations to carry out the refunding plan. 

The school district has outstanding $6,130,000 of term bonds which mature 
in various amounts between 1941 and 1946. The plan calls for the re- 
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Sundiag of $6 of $5,140,000 of that debt with serial bonds which mature in 1947 
oceeds of the new offering, together with other funds, are 

expected to y be outtiolent to enable the district to meet the term bond 
maturities as they come due, with an annual service levy of $450,000. 

Each new bond will bear the same coupon rate as the security it a. 
that rate of interest to run to the So ay & date of the old bond. 
after the interest rate will be from 2% to 2% %, according to the BR ws 
date of the old bond. The average interest rate of the new bonds will 
be about 2.50%. 

Lehman Bros. will have as associates in the new offering: Paine, Webber 
& Co. Iowa Des Moines National Bank & Trust Co. Central National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Des Moines Bankers Trust Co. of Des Moines; 
Wheelock & Cummins Graefe & Co.; Vv. W. Brewer & Co.; John Nuveen 
& Co.; Stern Bros.; Jackley & Co "Shaw, McDermott & Sparks; Polk, 

Peterson & Co.; Carlton D. Beh & Co.; Veith, Duncan & Wood; The 
White Phillips C ‘o. 


GALVA, game ae) > peng SALE—The $10,000 sewer bonds offered for 
sale on Oct. 151, p. 2075—were awarded to the White-Phillips Co. 
of Davenport, po to the Town Clerk. Dated Sept. 1, 1940. Due 
on Nov. 1 in 1945 to 1960; callable on and after Nov. 1, 1946. 


HARRISON COUNTY (P. O. Logan), lowa—MATURITY—The 
County Treasurer states that the $20, poor fund bonds sold to yet 
nean & Wood of Davenport, as 2s at par, as noted here—V. 151, 
aft ra due on Nov. 1 as follows: $5,000 in 1949 and 1950, and $10, 060 


LINN COUNTY (P. O. Cedar Rapids), Ilowa—CERTIFICATES 
SOLD—A $50,000 issue of secondary road construction anticipation certifi- 
cates was offered on Oct. 10 and purchased by the Merchants National 
Bank of Cedar Rapids, as 144s. Due $25,000 on Dec. 31 in 1941 and 1942. 


SIOUX CITY, lowa—EONDS SOLD—The City Clerk states that $90,- 
365.22 4% > semi-ann. swimming pool] revenue bonds were accepted recently 
by the contractor, at par. 

SIOUX CITY, lowa—BOND ELECTION—At the general election on 
Nov. 5 the voters will pass on the issuance of $250,000 bridge bonds, 


according to report. 
KANSAS 


SEDGWICK COUNTY (P. O. Wichita), Kan.—BONDS PUBLICLY 

OFFERED—The Harris Trust & yay Bank of Chicago, is offering for 
are! investment a $60,000 issue of foo 4 Ty work relief bonds. 

ated Sept. 20, 1940. Denom. $1.000 Due $6.000 Sept. 20, 1941 to 
1950. Prin. and int. Payable at the State Treasurer's office. Legality 
approved by Chapman & Cutler, of Chicago. 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY, State of —REPORT ON WARRANTS OUTSTANDING— 
As of Sept. 30 the State owed outstanding Warrants amenuies to $5,814,- 
778 gee. according to figures of the urer’s office. Uncalled warrants, 

an eares. totaled $5,757,000, and called warrants upon which in- 

as ceased, totaled $57, 778. The general expenditures fund cash 

men was $1,644,642, and the State road fund cash balance was $2,715,- 
363. Cash in banks totaled $8 401,976. 


LOUISIANA 


MANSURA, La.—BOND ELECTION—It is said that the voters will pass 
on the issuance of $15. 000 in street improvement bonds at an election 
scheduled for Oct. 


SIMMESPORT, “a —BONDS NOT SOLD—It is reported that the 
$19,500 not to exceed 6% semi-annual public improvement bonds offered 
nally on Sept. 10—V. 151, p. 1171—-were not sold and the same result 
place upon reoffering of these bonds Sept. 30. Dated Sept. 1, 1940. 

Due on Sept. 1 in 1943 to 1960. 


MAINE 


BATH WATER DISTRICT (P. O. Bath), Me.—NOTE OF FERING— 
W.A. Furber, District Treasurer, will receive bids until 2:30 p.m. Oct. 15 
~ g urchase of $40,000 notes dated Nov. 1, 1940, in accordance with either 

f the following plans: (1) ray 32 4 notes without coupons in sum of $1,000 
aah. or (2) eight notes of $5,000 each without coupons. Interest payable 
semi- “annually on May 1 and Nov. 1, notes maturing May 1, 1946. Notes 
are to be paid out of money raised throu - refinancing at time of the ma- 
turity of the underlying or original bond issue of the district, on Jan. 1, 
1946, at which time there will be available out of the sinking fund approxi- 
mately $335,000 to be mye towards liquidation of the underlying or 
original bond issue of $560,000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BEVERLY, Mass.—BOND SALE—The issue of $70,000 coupon mu- 
nicipal relief bonds offered Oct. 9 was awarded to Arthur Perry & Co. of 
Boston as %s, at a price of 100.094, a basis of about 0.73%. Dated Oct. 1, 
1940. Denom. $1,000. Due $7,000 on Oct. 1 from 1941 to 1950, incl. 
Principal and interest > O) payable at the First- National Bank of Boston. 

lity eporevee b Ropes. Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rug wl Boston. 
Other bidders: For 1%—First Boston Corp., 100.41; T ler & ‘o. 
Estabrook & Co., 100.293; pony National Bank, 
tional Bank of Boston, 100.23; Smith, Barne & ve: ° 
Castle. 100.17; Perrin, +2 & Winslow 1 

00.49: Newton, Abbe 2 § , 100.045; R. ‘ebster & Co., 
(For 1%%)R. ie Day & Se.” 101 $00: Halse} Stuart & Co., 

58.60; Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 100.707. 


BOSTON, Mass.—BOND OFFERING—James J. McCarthy, City 
Treasurer, will receive sealed bids until noon (EST) on Oct. 14 for the pur- 
chase of $367, 000 coupon bonds, divided as follows: 
$367,000 municipai reiief bonds. Due Nov. 1 as follows: $37,000 from 

1941 to 1947 incl. and $36,000 from 1948 to 1950 incl. Bidder to 

name one rate of interest in a multiple of \% of 1%. 
600,000 euibver. ponds (Huntington Ave. Extension). Payable Nov. 1, 
sdder to name one rate of interest in a multiple of % of 1%. 

All of the bonds wili be dated Nov. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Principal 
and interest (M-N) payable at the C ity Treasurer's office. Bonds will be 
ready for deliv on or about Nov. 1, 1940. Each pro roposal must be accom - 
panied by a certified check on a Boston National Bank or trust company, 
or by cash, equal to 1% of the amount of loans bid for, the check made 
payable to the City of Boston, James J. McCarthy, City "Treasurer. 


BROCKTON, Mass.—BOND s41e—t) $123.4 000 coupon or re 
tered municipal relief bonds offered Oct. 7—V. 15 2075—were awarc ed 
to Hornblewer & Weeks, of Boston, as 1\s, at : orice of 100.679, a basis 
of about 1.12% Dated Oct. 1, 1940, and due Oct. 1, as follows: $14,000 
in 1941 and i$i2 and $13, O00 io 1943 to 1950, incl. Second high bid 
Chace, Whiteside & Symonds of Boston. 

tabrook & Co. and Whiting Weeks & 
par plus $534.60; Bond, Judge & 

60.3999: Union Securities Corp. 100.27; 
National Shawmut Bank. 100.234: Weeden & Co., 100. ies. . Press- 
prich & Co., 100.141. (for 14s)—R. L. Day & Co., 100.899. 


SUM SNGTON, Mass.— NOTES SOLD—An issue of $30,000 10-months 


par ‘plus 


Other bidders: 
Stubbs, 100.42 
Co., 1 Tyler 8 Co., 100.299: 


revenue notes was sold recently to the Bishop-Wells Co. of Boston, at 
0.28% Qnecuns. “other bids: 

Bidder— Discount 
eS TRE, GE TRONOON). 0 o wo ce cut cdade décdscbcscsiasosd 0.36% 
Merchants National Bank of Boston. -.-.............-.-.-..----- 0.36% 
ed We GF Gc pce ccwcccccccnccccsscsccavcepesseeos 0.38% 
Ss BOUND SUE GE IOSOOR, on dccccodcducsténsceseasacnnd 0.489% 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—NOTE SALE—The Second National Bank of 


Boston an issue of $54,000 emergency loan notes at 0.219% 
discount. Dated Oct. 8, 1940 and due Oct. 2,1941. Other bids: National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, 0.24%; First National Bank of Boston, 0.34%. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass.— NOTE SALE—F. Brittain Kennedy & Co. of 
Boston were awarded on Oct. 9 an issue of $28 ,000 relief notes as 0.50s, at a 
price of 100.305. Due from 1941 to 1945, incl. Other bids: 
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Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
Merchants National Bank of Boston-_---_------- 0.75% 100.399 
EE a ee eee er 0.75% 100.333 
Second National Bank of Boston___..---.-...-- 1.00% 101.55 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—BOND SALE—The $60,000 coupon mu- 
nicipal relief bonds offered Oct. 9 were awarded to Tyler & Co. of Boston 
as 1 s, at a price of 100.305, a basis of about 1.39%. Dated Oct. 1, 1940. 
Denom. $1, . Due $6, 000 on Oct. 1 from 1941 to 1950, incl. Prin- 
cipal and interest (A-O) payable at the First National Bank of Boston. 
The bonds are unlimited tax obligations of the city and the er legal 


opinion of Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge of Boston. ther bids: 
Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
py I he Re ye 1%% 100.499 
TO “a a RL at EF Peed 1%% 100.123 
Eee Deeeweee OOS... 4 cba wes cade nhac d the 1%% 100.069 
First National Bank of Boston---.-_......--.----- 14% Par 
SOUTHBORO, Mass.—NOTE SALE—The $5,000 fire Nas " purchase 
notes offered Oct. 5—V. 151, p. 1930—-were — to R Day & Co. 
of Boston, as %s, at 100.029, a basis of about 0.74% Dated Oct. is. 1940 


and due $1,000 annually from 1941 to 1945 incl. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, Mich.—BONDS PURCHASED—In connection with the call 
for tenders on Sept. 25 of callable refunding bonds, City Controller Donald 
Sts otviees that $22,880.67 bonds were purchased at an average yield 
of ; % 

TENDERS WANTED—Donald Slutz, Oy, Controller, will receiv 
sealed offerings of — bonds unti! 10 a. m. on Oct. 16, in the amount of 
about $600,000 for the Water Board Sinking Fund, under the following 
conditions: 

If callable bonds are offered at a premium: 

(a) When the interest rate is 414 % or higher, the yield shall be computed 
to the first call date. 

(b) When the interest rate is less than 414 %, the yield shall be computed 
to the sixth call date. 

If the bonds are offered at par or less than par: 

Yield shall be computed to the date of maturity. 

The yield on non-callable bonds shall be semeused to the date of maturity. 

All offerings shall be in writing and shall be sealed. 

Offerings shall show the purpose, the rate of interest, date of maturity, 
the dollar value and the yield. 

Offerings will be accepted on the basis of the highest net yield to the city 
as computed from the dollar price. 

No bonds beyond 1959 will be accepted. 

The city reserves the right on bonds purchased, which are delivered 
subsequent to Oct. 25, to pay accrued interest up to ‘that date only. 


FILLMORE TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. Hol- 
land), Mich.—BOND ISSUE DETAILS—The $8,500 4% school bonds 
sold te the Peoples State Bank of Holland and local investors, as reported 
in V. 151, p. 1930—were issued at par and mature $1,700 on July 1 from 
1941 to 1945 incl. 


GROSSE POINTE WOODS, Mich.—BOND OFFERING—Philip F. 
Allard, Village Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 8 oe on Oct. 18 for 
the purchase of $507, ‘000 coupon refunding bonds. Oct. 15, 1940. 
Denom. $1,000. Due Dec. 1 as follows: $15.00 0 in 1943 oo 1952, Sos 000 
in 1953 to swe, $30,000 in 1960 to 1964, ee $32, 000 in 1965: Bonds 
maturing Dec. 1943 to 1962, incl., will not be subject to call for prior 
redemption: aM maturing Dec. 1,'1963 to 1965 will be subject to call 
for prior redemption at par plus accrued interest on any interest perpen 
date on or after Dec. 1941, in inverse numerical order, on 30 days 
published notice. Rate or rates of interest to be in multiples of 4% of 1%, 
not exceeding 2 per annum to Dec. 1, 1941, 24% 1373 annum thereafter 
to Dec. 1, 1944 3 og — thereafter to Dec. % per annum 
thereafter to Dec. 1, 1949. Bonds maturing Die. *& 361 0 to Dec. 1, 
1956, inel., bear ee. at a rate or rates not to exceed $% Y% per annum 
from Dec. 1, 1949, to maturity, and bonds maturing Dec. 1, 1957 to Dec. 1, 
1965, bear interest at a rate or rates not to exceed 4% % — annum from 
Dec. 1, 1949, to maturity, payable on Dec. 1, 1940, ‘and semi-annually 
thereafter on June 1 and Dec. 1 of each year. Principal ‘and interest payable 
at the Detroit Trust Co., Detroit. onds will be awarded to the bidder 
whose proposal produces the lowest interest cost to the viewee atver Coane’. ing 
the premium offered, if any. Interest on premium will not be conside 
as wo ween in determining the net interest cost. No proposal for less 
than all of the bonds will considered. These bonds will be general 
obligations of the village, which is authorized and required by law to levy 
upon all taxable property therein such ad valorem taxes as may be necessary 
to pay the bonds and the interest thereon, without limitation as to rate or 
amount. Bids shall be conditioned upon the approving legal opinion of 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock & Stone, attorne mas etroit. The cost of said 
legal opinion and of printing the bonds shall be borne by the purchaser. 
A certified check in the amount of $10,140, drawn upon an incorporated 
bank or trust company, and payable to the ‘order of the Village of Grosse 
Pointe Woods must accompany each proposal as a guarantee of good 
faith on the part of the bidder. 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich.—NOTE SALE—The $450, 060, unpaid current 
(1940-1941) fiscal year tax notes offered Sept. 17—V. 1. Bp. ge 
awardea to E. W. Thomas & Co. of oe as 5s, at ane ated Sept. 
1940 and due on or before Aug. 31, 1941 

PARIS TOWNSHIP (P. O. R. R. No. 6, Grand Rapids), Mich.— 
BOND SALE—The $14,000 special assessment sewer bonds offered Oct. 8 
—V. 151, p. 2076—were awarded to the Old Kent Bank of Grand Rapids. 
Dated Oct. 1, 1940 and due $1,000 on Oct. 1 from 1942 to 1955 incl. 


PARIS AND WYOMING TOWNSHIPS SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 
(P. O. Grand Rapids), Mich.—NOTE SALE—The Old Kent Bank ow 
Grand Rapids purchased an issue of $5,260 6% tax notes to mature not 
later than March 15, 1941 


SAULT STE. MARIE SCHOOL DISTRICT, Mich.—NOTE SALE— 
The First National Bank, Sault Savings Bank and the Central Savings 
Bank, all of Sault Ste. Marie, plan to purchase an issue of $75,000 tax 
notes, to mature Jan. 15, 1941. 


MINNESOTA 


JEFFERS, Minn.—BONDS NOT SOLD—The $6,000 4% annual com- 
munity hall bonds offered on Oct. 3—V. 151, p. 1931—were not sold as all 
bids were rejected, according to the Village Recorder. Dated Oct. 1, 
1940. Due $500 on Oct. 1 in 1943 to 1954, inclusive. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—BOND SALE—The $337,000 coupon semi 
annual refunding bonds offered for sale on Oct. 10—V. 151, p. 2076—were 
awarded at public auction to a syndicate composed of Phelps, Fenn & Co.; 
Stone « Webster and Blodeet, Inc.; F. 8. eetey & Co.; Paine, Webber 
& Co.; the First of Michizan'C ‘orp.: Campbell, elps & 'Co., all of New 
York, and the Wells-Dickey Co. of Minneapolis, as 1%s8 ing a premium 
of $850, equal to 100.252, a basis of about 1.45% ated Nov. 1, 1940. 
Due on Nov. 1 in 1941 to 1950, inclusive. 

ADDITIONAL SALE—The following coupon semi- mR 
aggregating $1,277,000, offered for sale on the same day—V. 151, p. 1931— 
were awarded at public auction to the same syndicate as 1 ‘Gos, i a 
price of 100.125, a basis of about 1.58%: 
$1,000, 000 public relief bonds. Due $100,000 on Nov. 1 in 1941 to 1950, 

nclusive. 
172,000 work relief bonds. Due on Novy. 1 as follows: $8,000 in 1941 
to 1948, and $9,000 in 1949 to 1960. 
105,000 storm pa bonds. Due on Nov. 1 as follows: $5,000 in 1941 
5! 5, apd $6.00 in 1956 to 1960. 

Denom. $1. 000. Dated Nov. 1, 1940 

BONDS OFFERED FOR I NVESTMENT—The successful bidders re- 
offered the above bonds for public subscription. The 144s, due Nov. 1, 
1941-1950, were reoffered form a Brine of S- of 0. 5% to a price of 99%, accord- 
ing to maturity. The $1,277, 60s, due Nov. 1, 1941-1 , were 
reoffered at prices to yield 0.25% to 1 Bom sean to maturity. 

MONTICELLO, Minn.—BONDS OFFERED—L. L. Mavkine, Village 
Recorder, offered for sale by popular subscription on ot, at 8 p. m., 
a $10, 000 issue hd semi-annual water tank construction 4.1, 
€1,000 and $500. ue Oct. 1 as follows: $500 in 1942 to 1949, and $1,000 
in 1950 to 1955. The bondsare to besold to the lowest bidder for cash for 
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not less than par value, were legally authorized by the electors at the special 
election held Sept. 24, and the funds are to be used for the erection, con- 
struction and completion of a new standpipe, water tower, tank and ac- 
cessories. 

WINNEBAGO, Minn.—CERTIFICATES SOLD—The Village Clerk 
states that $3,000 street improvement certificates of indebtedness were 
offered on Oct. 8 and were purchased by a local bank as 3s, at par. Due 
in 1941 to 1946. 

YORK (P. O. Lime Springs, R. F. D.), Minn.—BOND SALE—The 
$10,000 road and bridge bonds offered for sale on Oct. 4——-V. 151, Dp. 17 
were awarded to Kalman & Co. of St. Paul as 2s, paying a price of 100.46, 
according to the Town Clerk. 


MISSISSIPPI 


ABERDEEN SEPARATE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Aberdeen) 
Miss.—BONDS SOLD—It is reported that $30,000 school bonds were 
purchased recently by the First National Bank of Memphis, as 2 %s. 


BILOXI, Miss.—BONDS VALIDATED—Chancellor D. M. Russell at 
Gulfport recently validated a $100,000 bond issue for construction of a small 
craft harbor. The issue was authorized by the Board of Supervisors last 
May after a favorable vote on the proposal by taxpayers in Beat One. 
Objections to the validation filed by a group of citizens were overruled. 


CLINTON SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Clinton), Miss.—BOND 
OFFERING CONTEMPLATED—It is reported that a $0,000 issue of con- 
struction bonds will be offered for sale in the near future. 


LYNVILLE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. De Kalb) 
Miss.—BONDS SOLD—It is reported that $19,250 5% %, semi-ann. school 
bonds have been purchased by George T. Carter, Inc., of Meridian. Due 
on Sept. 1 in 1941 to 1962. 


McCOMB, Miss.—BOND CALL—It is stated by E. J. Triche, City 

_ Clerk, that he is calling for payment as of Nov. 11 at the Whitney National 
Ty ano ew Orleans, the following 5% series A refunding bonds aggregating 

fr ° 

Nos. 799 to 851, $26,500. Due Nov. 1, 1961. 

Nos. 852 to 931, $40,000. Due Nov. 1, 1962. 

Nos. 932 to 1021, $45,000. Due Nov. 1, 1963. 

Nos. 1022 to 1098, $38,500. Due Nov. 1, 1964. 

Dated Nov. 1, 1934. Denom. $500. 


PASCAGOULA, Miss.—BONDS SOLD—The City Attorney states that 
$25,000 water system bonds have been validated and were purchased by 
the Pascagolula National Bank. 


PICAYUNE, Miss.—BOND OFFERING—lIt is stated by A. J. Read, 
City Clerk, that he will receive sealed bids until 3 p. m. on Oct. 17, for the 
purchase of $220,000 not to exceed 4%% coupon semi-ann. natural gas 
transmission and distribution system revenue bonds. Dated Dec. 15, 1939. 
Denom., $1,000. Due Dec. 15, as follows: $2,000 in 1941, $5,000 in 1942, 

,000 in 1943, $11,000 in 1944 to 1948, $12,000 in 1949 to 1959, $10,000 
n 1960, and $8,000 in 1961. Prin. and _. re in lawful money at 
the Whitney National Bank, New Orleans. he bonds are secured solely 
by the income from the sale of natural ay by the vy A and were authorized 
at the election held on Oct. 31, 1939, by a vote of 323 to 20. _ Legality to 
be approved by Charles & Trauernicht of St. Louis, and to be validated 
by the Chancery Court of Pearl River County. The city reserves the right 
to reject any and all bids and also reserves the right to hold the check of 
the three lowest bidders for 30 days or less in order to have sufficient time 
to secure the approval of the pp My the bonds and the validating and 
engraving of the same, and the checks of all other bidders will be returned 
= the city upon the opening and reading of the bids. Enclose a certified 
check for 45.000, payable to the city. 

Gone bonds were offered on Oct. 7 but no bids were received.—V. 151, 
Pp. 2076.) 

PICKENS, Miss.—BONDS SOLD—It is reported that $3,500 4% semi- 
on HO. town bonds have been purchased by a local investor at a price of 

TIPPAH COUNTY (P. O. Ripley), Miss.—BONDS SOLD—The First 
National Bank of Memphis is said to have purchased $25,000 244% semi- 
annual funding bonds at a price of 100.10. 


MONTANA 


MISSOULA, Mont.—BONDS VOTED—At an election held on Oct. 4 
the voters approved the issuance of $270,000 in high school building bonds 
by a majority of about three to one, according to report. 


PETROLEUM COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 159 (P. O. 
Winnett), Mont.—BOND OF FERING—Sealed bids will be received until 
7 p. m. on Oct. 21 by William Bennett, District Clerk, for the purchase of 

1s p00 not to ex 4% semi-annual gymnasium bonds. Dated Dec. 31, 


Amortization bonds will be the first choice and serial bonds will be 
the second choice of the School Board. If amortization bonds are sold and 
issued, the entire issue may be put into one single bond or divided into sev- 
eral bonds, as the Board of Trustees may determine upon at the time of 
sale, both principal and interest to be oe in semi-annual instalments 
during a period of 20 years from the date of issue. If seria] bonds are issued 
and sold they will be in the amount of $750 each and the first bond which 
will be in the amount of $750 of the serial bonds will become payable on 
Dec. 31, 1941, and the sum of $750 will become payable on the same day 
each year thereafter until all of such bonds are _— The bonds, whether 
amortization or serial, will be redeemable in full on any interest payment 
date from and after 10 years (half the term for which the bonds are issued) 
from the date of issue. The bonds will be sold for not less than their par 
value with interest, and a]] bidders must state the lowest rate of 
interest at which they will purchase the bonds at par. These are the bonds 
authorized at the election held on Aug 10 by a vote of 70 to 68. Enclose 
a certified check for $500, payable to the District Clerk. 


RONAN SPECIAL IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT NO. 3 (P. O. Ronan), 
Mont.—BOND SALE—The $6,000 annual sewer bonds offered for sale on 
Oct. 7—V. 151, p. 1931—-were purchased by a local investor, as 6s at par. 
No other bid was received, according to the Town Clerk. 


NEBRASKA 


CROFTON, Neb.—BONDS SOLD—A $12,000 issue of auditorium bonds 
is said to have been purchased by the Wachob-Bender Corp. of Omaha as 
3%s. Dated May 1, 1940. Due on May 1 as follows: $500 in 1945 to 
1952 and $1,000 in 1953 to 1960. 


NEBRASKA CITY, Neb.—BOND ELECTION—A $30,000 issue of 
omaning pool bonds is being submitted to the voters at an election 
scheduled for Oct. 22, according to report. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—FINANCIAL ANALYSIS ISSUED— 
J.B. Hanauer & Co., ‘Newark. have prepared for distribution an analysis 
2 the x financial statistics of Atlantic City, compared with St. Peters- 

ure, ° 


BERGENFIELD, N. J.—CONSIDERS LESSER REFUNDING—The 
following is taken from minutes of the State Funding Commission of 


Sept. 30: 
The po Mee of Bergenfield submitted a preliminary request for permis- 
sion to refund $475,500 of bonds by the issuance of 44 % bonds to take up 
4\%% bonds. It was noted that assents have been secured covering $359 .500 
of these bonds and it was further notes that the borough is now giving con- 
sideration to the refunding of $359.5(0 only. The Commission was favor- 
able to the refunding of the lesser amount of bonds inasmuch as this would 
reduce the over-all cost to the borough. Furthermore, the borough should 
be able to secure a reasonably level debt service based on the exchange of 
the lesser number of bonds. The borough was directed to submit the 


required documents in order that the Commission might further review the 
proposal and at the same time secure some idea of the added cost to the 
taxpayers due to the proposed refunding. 

BERGENFIELD, N. J.—PROPOSED BOND ISSUE—An ordinance 
authorizing an issue of $359,500 44% refunding bonds is scheduled for 
passage on Oct. 14. 


The Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
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CARTERET, N. J.—BOND ISSUE REPORT—The awarding of a judg- 
ment against the Board of Education in connection with salary claims 
coupled with certain other matters made it necessary for the borough to 
consider a refunding totaling $159,000, according to minutes of the State 
Funding Commission meeting of Sept. 23. Further information will be 
placed before the Commission at an early date. 


COLLINGSWOOD, N. J.—BOND OFFERING—R. W. Wigfield 
Borough Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 8 p. m. on Oct. 21, for the 
purchase of $82,000 not to exceed 3% interest coupon or registered water 
refunding bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,(00. Due Nov. 1 as 
follows: $2,000 in 1941 and 1942; $5,000, 1943 and 1944; $6,000 from 1945 
to 1955. incl. and $2.900 in 1956. B.dder to name a single rate of interest, 
expressed in a multiple of 4 of 1%. Principal and interest (M-N) payable 
at the Citizens National Bank, Collingswood. The sum required to be 
obtained at sale of the bonds is $82,000. The bonds are unlimited tax 
obligations of the borough and the approving legal opinion of Hawkins, 
Delafield & Longfellow of New York City will be furnished the successful 
bidder. A certified check for 2% of the bonds offered, payable to order of 
the borough, must accompany each proposal, . 


EAST PATERSON, N. J.—REFUNDING APPROVED—Following is 
taken from minutes of the State Funding Commission of Sept. 20: 
Certified copies of resolutions providing for the issuance of $38,000 
eneral refunding bonds of the Borough of East Paterson, said refunaing 
»onds to be issued in exchange for $37,000 old bonds and resolution provid- 
ing for the issuance of $44,000 water refunding bonds which are to be issued 
for the purpose of taking up $43,000 old bonds were considered. In view 
of the fact that these resolutions appear to be in accordance with the plan 
of refunding and indicate that progress is being made, it was regularly 
moved, seconded and carried that the Secretary be authorized to execute 
the necessary consents thereto. 


EMERSON SCHOOL DISTRICT, N. J.—BONDS SOLD—The State 
Employees’ Retirement System purchased the issue of $55,000 building 
bonds mentioned in V. 151, p. 1932, paying par for 4%s. Due Sept. 1 
as ous: $1,500 from 1941 to 1950, incl., and $2,000 from 1951 to 1970, 
nclusive, 


FAIR LAWN, N. J.—BOND SALE—The $100,000 coupon or registered 
water bonds offered Oct. 8—V. 151. Pp. 1932—-were awarded to MacBridge, 
Miller & Co. of Newark and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., New York, jointly, 
taking a total of $99,000 bonds as 2 %s, at a price of $100,138.50, equal to 
101.15, a basis of about 2.62%. Dated Oct. 1, 1940 and due Oct. 1 as 
follows: $5,000 from 1941 to 1959, incl. and $4,000 in 1960. All of the 
following other bids were for the entire $100.000 bonds, except the offer of 
Minsch, Monell & Co. which was for $99,000: 


Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Pid 
i a an merciah ie mires 2%% 100.93 
ys RE er a nea 2%% 190.681 
Fair Lawn-Radburn Trust Co..............--.--.- 2%% 100.60 
C.A. Preim & Co. and Campbell & Co___________- 2%% 100.571 
B.J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc.andC.P. Dunning &Co. 2%% 100.564 
rp SR ne PS RE ag races 2%% 100.451 
J.B. Hanauer & Co. and Buckley Bros---_-_-__.--- 2%% 100.346 
iy i Sy tee ei a a ie ao oe ie 2%% 100.20 
John B. Carroll & Co. and Ira Haupt & Co____-___- 2%% 100.138 
Colyer, Robinson & Co. and Minsch, Monell & Co. 3% 101.062 
ES EE TE IIL, once: ics 4; unin en tae each dati ts iene 3% 100.77 
Julius A. Rippel, Inc. and Rogers, Gordon & Co__-.- 3% 100.31 


METUCHEN, N. J.—BOND OF FERING—William E. Schultz, Borough 
Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 8 p. m. on Oct. 17 for the purchase of 
$14 ,000 not to exceed 6% interest coupon or registered bonds, divided as 
‘ollows: 
$7500 sewer improvement bonds. 

to 1947, incl. 
6,500 general improvement bonds. 
to 1946, incl. 

All of the bonds will be dated Oct. 1, 1940. Denoms. $1,000 and $500. 
They will mature on Oct. 1 as fol!ows: $2,000 from 1941 to 1945, incl.: 
$3,000 in 1946 and $1,000 in 1947. Bidder to name a single rate of interest 
expressed in a multiple of 4 of 1%. Principal and interest (A-O) pyable 
at the Borough Collector's office. The sum required to be obtained at sale 
of the bonds is $14,000. The bonds are unlimited tax obligations of the 
borough and the approving legal opinion of Hawkins, Delafield & Long- 
fellow of New York City will be furnished the successful bidder. A certified 
check for 2% of the bonds offered, payable to order of the Borough, is 
required, 

NEW JERSEY (State of)—ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINION OF 
PUBLIC SALES—Following is text of a letter sent under date of Sept. 27 
by David T. Wilentz, State Attorney General, to G. C. Skillman, Secre- 
tary of the Local Government Board, Trenton: 

‘‘Dear Sir—I have your letter of the 25th inst., advising me that at the 
direction of the Local Government Board you are requesting my opinion 
upon the statement of facts as follows: | 

“The Local Government Board, constituting the Funding Commission 
recently considered a refunding proposal filed with it pursuant to the Local 
Bond Law, and as a condition to such consideration, it was stipulated that a 
certain portion of these bonds be sold at ‘public sale.’ 

— question upon which you desire my view is what constitutes public 


Due in annual instalments from 1941 


Due in annual instalments from 1941 


sale. 

‘In this connection, may I say that it would be useless to quote the sev- 
eral statutes concerning ‘public saies, because they relate to sales of all 
kinds. Here, however, we have a situation where refunding bonds were 
authorized pursuant to the Local Bond Act, and it is my view that when 
the Funding Commission directed that certain of the refunding bonds be 
sold at public sale, it necessarily meant that such public sale should be in 
the manner — by the very Act under which the bonds were issued, 
that is, the 1 Bond w. 

“Very truly yours, 
[Signed] DAVID T. WILENTZ, 
Attorney General.*’ 

FUNDING COMMISSION SETS FORTH POSITION—In connection 
with the above-mentioned letter, we give herewith a report of proceedings 
of the State Funding Commission during its Sept. 30 meeting: 

The Commission discussed at some length what constituted a public sale 
where such — sale was required in connection with any refunding pro- 
posal and after reviewing an opinion of the Attorney General dated t. 
27, 1940, which opinion was directed to be spread in full herewith, the fo!- 
lowing resolution was proposed by Mr. Greer, seconded by Mr. Schenk 
and adopted by a unanimous vote: 

Whereas, question has a m as to what constitutes a public sale in con- 
nection with refunding proposals approved by the Commission pursuant 
to the provisions of Sections 40:1-61 to 40:1-74 of the Local Bond w; and 

Whereas, the opinion of the Attorney General advises that in those cases 
where a direction is given that refuhding bonds be sold at public sale it 
necessarily meant that such public sale should be in the manner prescribed 
by a wor Act under which the bonds were issued, that is, the Local 

wr: 


Now, therefore, Be it resolved that the Commission be recorded to the effect 
that all reference to the public sale of any refunding bonds considered by the 
Commission shall be taken to mean the manner and mode prescribed by 
Sections 40:1-43 to 40:1-50, inclusive, of the Local Bond Law; and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be spread in the minutes 
of the Funding Commission and the Local Government Board, respectively. 


PEMBERTON, N. J.—BOND SALE—The $20,000 coupon or regis- 
tered electric light and power — bonds offered Oct. 8—V. 151, p. 1932 
—were awarded to Graham, Parsons & Co. of New York, as 2s, at a 
pric of 100.20, a basis of about 2.22%. Dated Oct. 15, 1940 and due 
. 15 as follows: $2,000 from 1942 to 1946, incl. and $2,500 from 1947 


to 1950, incl. Second high bid of 100.43 for 2'4s was made by Schmidt, 
Poole & Co. 

Other bids: 

Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
ere Me Gon codec cdacnanscacnenastdesenll 2%% 100.43 
Gr Ck . 66. nateuetensédanessamennee 24% 100.33 
ae Gn OP QOS 55.0 ad wus ccnusdsanccésshtbne 2%% 100.588 
LE CE il iia okt ek sian wodathoe one salen dnt 3% 100.29 
Peoples National Bank & Trust Co. of Pemberton _____- 4% Par 


PASSAIC VALLEY WATER COMMISSION (P. O. Paterson), N. J. 
—BOND OFFERING—Secretary Herman Schulting Jr. announces that the 
Water Commission, as agent of the issuing cities hereinafter mentioned, 
will receive sealed bids at its office, 137 Ellison St., Paterson, until 11 a.m, 
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on Oct. 22 for the purchase of $619,000 not to exceed 4% % interest coupon 
or registered water improvement bonds, divided as follows: 
$366,000 City of Paterson bonds. Due Oct. 1 as follows: $11,000 from 
1941 to 1944 incl.; $13.000, 1945; $15,000 from 1946 to 1956 incl., 
and $16,000 from 1957 to 1965, incl. Authorized by the city. 
169,000 City of Passaic bonds. Due Oct. 1 as follows: $5,000 from 
1941 to 1943, incl., and $7,000 from 1944 to 1965, incl. Author- 


ized by the city. 
84,000 City of Clifton bonds. Due Oct. 1 as follows: $3,000 from 1941 
Authorized 


to 1956, incl., and $4,000 from 1957 to 1965, incl., 
by the city. 

All of the bonds will be dated Oct. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Rate of 
interest to be expressed in a multiple of 1-20th or \ of 1%. Bonds will 
be redeemable prior to maturity on any date on or after Jan. 1, 1946, at 
par and accrued interest, upon three months’ previous notice. Principal 
and interest (A-O) payable at the First National Bank of Peterson, or at 
holder's option, at the Bankers Trust Co., New York City. Bids may be 
made for any ene, or any two, or all three of the issues. Such bids shall 
constitute separate and independent proposals for each issue bid for therein, 
pepamans to which any one of the issues bid for may be awarded to the 

idder, whether or not other issues are awarded to such bidder. Each 
bidder in his proposal for each issue of the bonds must state the (1) rate of 
interest which the bonds of the issue are to bear, naming a single rate 
for that issue, (2) the sum offered to be paid for the bonds of the issue, 
which sum shall be at least equal to but not more than $1,000 in excess of 
the par value of the amount of bonds of the issue as hereinabove stated, 
and (3) the amount of bonds of the issue to be accepted for the sum, the 
bonds to be accepted being those of the issue first maturing. 

The bonds of each issue will be valid and legally binding obligations of 
the issuing city, the payment of the principal of and interest on which will 
be assumed by the Water Commission within the meaning and for the 
purposes of the statutes pursuant to which said Commission is organized 
and existing, and the issuing city will have power and, unless payment be 
otherwise made, will be obligated to levy ad valorem taxes upon all the 
taxable property within the issuing city for the paymet of the bonds and 
the interest thereon without limitation as to rate or amount. The opinion 
of Hawkins, Delafie.d & Longfellow, New York, to this effect will be 
furnished to the successfui bidder. All bidders for any issue of said bonds 
are required to deposit a certified or cashier's or treasurer's check, payable 
to the order of the issuing city, for 2% of the par value of the amount of 
bonds of said issue as hereinabove stated, drawn upon an incorporated 
bank or trust company. No bid shall be withdrawn by any bidder after 
its receipt by said Commission unless award of the bonds be not made on 
or before Oct. 24, 1940, and the amount deposited with any bid shall be 
forfeited to the issuing city in event of breach of this condition by the bidder. 
Checks of insuccessful bidders will be returned upon the award of bonds. 
No interest will be allowed upon the amount of the check of any successful 
bidder and such check will be retained to be applied in part payment for 
the bonds or to partially secure the issuing city from any loss resulting from 
the failure of the bidder to comply with the terms of his bid or the contract 
of sale. A circular further descriptive of the bonds has been prepared 
containing a form for the submission of proposals in compliance with 
official notice, copies of which may be obtained from the above-mentioned 
Secretary, and it is recommended that bidders use said form for their 
proposals. 

TRENTON, N. J.—NOTE SALE—An issue of $100,000 emergency 
relief notes was sold on Oct. 8 to Julius A. Rippel, Inc. of Newark, at 
0.45% interest, plus a premium of $2.55. Due in one year. 


UNION BEACH, N. J.— NOTICE ISSUED TO HOLDERS OF BOROUGH 
AND SCHOOL DISTRICT DEBTS—Followi is text of a notice issued 
under date of Sept. 26 by the Committee for Bondholders of the borough 


om — —. Secretary of which is W. D. Bradford, 115 Broadway, 
yew York City: 
“Since the formation of this committee and the issuance of its letter 


dated July 16, 1940, further developments have taken place which the 
committee feels should be called to the attention of the bondholders. 

‘The default in payment of interest due July 1, 1940, on the water refund- 
ing bonds continues and the reports as to the attitude of the Local Govern- 
ment Board have been confirmed in letters addressed by officials of that 
Board to inquiring bondholders, which letters state that the Local Govern- 
ment Board will not recognize as binding upon it or upon the Borough of 
Union Beach a resolution unanimously adopted by the Mayor and Council 
of the borough on Jan. 17, 1935 (prior to the issuance of any of the water 
refunding bonds, dated Jan. 1, 1935). which resolution among other things 
required segregation of al! collections made by the water department and 
their application to the service of the water refunding bonds and also bested 
certain functions with respect to approval of items of expenditure and of 
water rates in a bondholders’ committee which was to continue in existence 
so long as any of the bonds authorized by the ordinance to which said reso- 
lution was supplemental should be outstanding, unless the committee should 
be dissolved by unanimous vote of its members. Said committee had never 
been dissolved by unanimous vote of its members but by reason of the atti- 
tude of the Local Government Board found itself unable to act for the pro- 
tection of the bondholders whom it represented without deposit of the 
obligations represented by it. The committee regards it as only fair to the 
bondholders that the water rates should continue to be segregated as re- 
quired by said resolution and also required for many years past by the 
statute law of the State of New Jersey, and the possibility that in accordance 
with the announced parpete of the Local Government Board water revenues 
may be applied to the payment of delinquent State and county taxes con- 
stitutes a real danger in view of the impossibility under the Federal Con- 
stitution of bringing suit against a State. Water revenues once turned 
over to the State may be entirely lost to the bondholders. Continued acqui- 
escence in the attitude of the Local Government Board might for these and 
other reasons be detrimenta! to the interests of the bondholders.”’ 

Bondholders who have not yet deposited their bonds with the committee 
are requested to do so immediately. 





Municipal Bonds - Government Bonds 
Housing Authority Bonds 


TILNEY & COMPANY 


76 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-8898 
Bell System Teletype: NY 1-2395 


NEW YORK 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY (P. O. Little Valley), N.Y.—BOND SALE 
—The $98,000 coupon or registered bridge bonds offered Oct. 10—V. 151, 
p. 2077—were awarded to H. L. Allen & Co. of New York, as 1s, at a price 
of 100.14, a basis of about 0.96%. Dated Oct. 15, 1940 and due Feb. 15, 
as follows: $10,000 in 1941 and 1942; $15,000 from 1943 to 1947 incl. and 





























$3,000 in 1948. Other bids: 

Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
NR aaa ee % 100.039 
Union Securities Corp----_-_---- bid tle hie On dowis 1% 100.01 
C. F. Childs & Co. and Sherwood & Co___________-_. 1.10% 100.179 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo and R. D. White & Co____ 1.10% 100.169 
one Cer. Be. so ccbdadedbonebbe 1.10% 100.149 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co_--_--_._..--.------ 1.10% 100.134 


COLONIE, N. Y.—BOND SALE—The $75,000 coupon or registered 
water system bonds offered Oct. 7—V.151, p. 2077—-were awarded to the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. of Buffalo, as 2s, at a price of 100.449, 
a basis of about 1.08% - Dated Oct. 1, 1940 and due $3,000 on Oct. 1 from 

t 


1941 to 1965 incl. er bids: 

Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
6d da cadiiecscotabuddbidal A 100.43 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo. _.-__..............- 2% 100.287 
ES eS ae 2% 100.27 
R. D. White & Co______- sa iia Sy tlle Guth ds as elke dl 2% 100.239 
National Commercial Bank & Trust Co________-_-_-_- 2% 100.08 
pn OL a ee eee 2.10% 100.63 
C.F. Childs & Co., and Sherwood & Co_______-_-_- 2.10% 100.476 
iy Fb ae NN tn 5s etnnn dbo ak dowd coins 2.10% 100.188 
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COBLESKILL, N. Y.—BONDS DEFEATED—At an election on Oct. 8 
9) parry to issue $55,000 water system bonds was defeated by a vote 
oO to 38. 


ELLICOTT (P. O. Falconer), N. ¥Y.—TO BORROW $120,000—Guy B- 

Sagsen. Town Supervisor, writing under date of Oct. 7, advised us as 
‘ollows: 

“The Board of Supervisors of the Town of Ellicott has just approved the 
issuance of not to exceed $120,000 of certificates of indebtedness to bear not 
over 6% interest, to mature not later than one year from the earliest date 
thereof, and to be offered at private sale. At the same time, the Board of 
Supervisors approved for issue some time during 1941 serial bonds in the 
amount of $120,000 to bear interest at not exceeding 6% and to mature 
serially with the last maturity thereof falling not later than 30 years from 
the date of the first issued certificate of indebtedness. It is expected that 
these bonds will! be offered for bid shortly after the first of the year. 
ceeds from the sale of these bonds must first be used to,redeem any of the 
then outstanding aforementioned certificates of indebtedness. 

“The legality of the issuance of both the certificates of indebtedness and 
the bonds will be approved by Dillon, Vandewater & Moore, N. Y. City. 
The certificates and the bonds will be a direct obligation of the town and are 
to be issued for sewer construction purposes in Sewer District No. 3, which 
embraces a prosperous residential district continuous to the City of James- 
town along Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 

“At the present time the only debt of the Town of Ellicott, including 
certificates of indebtedness, is $11,967.18, while assessed valuations are 
$5,370,270. The Town of Ellicott embraces the villages of Falconer and 
Celeron, both adjacent to Jamestown, N. Y., and includes prosperous 
manufacturing, farming and residential districts which have shown a healthy 
increase in population over a period of years. 

‘We shall take the liberty of furnishing you additional information as it 
develops from time to time.” 


HEMPSTEAD AND NORTH HEMPSTEAD CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT NO 2 (P. O. Floral Park), N. Y.—BOND SALE 
—The $70,000 coupon or registered school bonds offered Oct. 19—V. 151, 
p. 2077—were awarded to the First National Bank of Floral Park, as 1 %s, 





at a price of 200.269, a basis of about 1.46%. Dated Oct. 1, 1940 and 
due Oct. 1 as follows: $4,000 from 1941 to 1945 incl. and $5,000 from 
1946 to 1955 incl. Other bids: 

Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
ID I NO eh eee Cee ican suheeeemensodu 1.60% 100.28 
ek SOND Ch oak en oc ensanane 1.60% 00.1 
Tilney & Co. and Brown, Bennett & Johnson_-- Ze 1.60% 100.18 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co__.._._.---- aa 1 0% 100.139 
lie Nis ne clk cen nal, Bitlis pide mh meee 1.60% 100.05 
Ss DE ee Ok NS ik a ocean euene 1.70% 100.58 
Franklin Square National Bank of Franklin Square___. 1.70% 100.429 
ST nn mhacnnmnneoe 1.70% ‘401 
Sees ae, GD Ot BD BIND. bh co on ewoonenc nd 1.70% 100.289 
I I ne auetens 1.70% 00.289 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc......................... 1.70% 100.189 
ae nes Laces doa ciaeee 170% 100.187 
BCs O. Pes Bs gc khs Canncewactacincccceud 1.75 100.28 
A, SS Te ee oa cee 1.75% 100.15 
CG: F. Childs & Co. and Sherwood & Go_______.__.... 1.80% 100.18 
Nassau County National Bank of Rockville Centre___. 1.80% 100.072 
DE GE TO TGS Wis. 8 4. a dk de sétaecdewetaetnx 1.90% 04 


HEMPSTEAD UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 17 (P. O. 
Franklin Square), N. Y.—BOND SALE—The $15,000 coupon or regis- 
tered school bonds offered Oct. 10—V. 151, p. 2077—-were awarded to the 
Bank of New Hyde Park, as 1s, at 100.033, a basis of about 0.99%. Dated 
Oct. 1, 1940 and due $3,000 on Oct. 1 from 1941 to 1945 incl. Other bids: 


Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
Tilney & Co. and Brown, Bennett & Johnson__-.- ----- 10% 100.088 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. -_--_.._.-.-.---- 1.20% 100.066 
C. F. Childs & Co. and Sherwood & Co_______...... 1.25% 100.133 
George B. Gibbons & Co., Inc...-.-----_- Bee 1.25% 100.088 
er, eee ene e ee 1.25% 100.039 
I I os wheelies 1.30% 100.03 
Franklin Square National Bank--~.-----......-.-.----- 1.50% 100.11 


6? a 

MALVERNE, N. Y.—BOND OFFERING—Albert J. Brown, Village 
Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 3 p. m. on Oct. 21 for the purchase of 
$20,500 not to exceed 5% interest coupon or registered public works bonds. 
Dated Nov. 1, 1940. One bid for $500, others $1,000 each. Due Nov. 1 
as follows: $1,500 in 1941 and $1,000 from 1942 to 1960 incl. Bidder to 
name a single rate of interest, expressed in a multiple of 4 or 1-10th of 1%. 
Principal and interest (M-N) payable at the Bank of Malverne, with 
New York exchange. The bonds are general obligations of the village, 
pagente from unlimited taxes. A certified check for $410, payable to 
order of the village, must accompany each proposal. The approving legal 
opinion of Dillon, Vandewater & Moore of New York City will be furnished 
the successful bidder. 


MANLIUS, N. Y.—BOND SALE—The $40,000 coupon or registered 
municipal building bonds offered Oct. 10—V. 151, p. 2077-—~were awarded 
to Roosevelt & Weigold, Inc. of New York, as 2.20s, at a price of 100.58, 
a basis of about 2.14%. Dated Oct. 1, 1940 and due $2,000 on Oct. 1 
from 1941 to 1960 incl. Other bids: 


Bidder— Rate Bid Rate Bid 
ne on acinar anes @ area 2.20% 100.439 
i om yy” peerage 2.20% 100.37 
G. F. Childs & Co. and Sherwood & Co_.___.......- 2.20% 100.335 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co_..........-.---- 2 20%, 100.33 
ee Ot ec eee 2/20% ___ 100.179 


™ MEDINA, N. Y¥.—BONDS VOTED—The proposed issue of $135,000 
sewage Rr and disposal ae bonds was approved by a vote of 
92 to 33 at the election on Sept. 25. 

MONROE COUNTY (P. O. Rochester), N. Y.—PROPOSED BOND 
ISSUE—Clarence A. Smith, Director of Finance, recently announced the 
prospect of an early issue of $250,000 bonds for relief purposes. 

ONEIDA COUNTY (P. O. Utica), N. Y.—BOND SALE—The issue 
of $100,000 coupon or registered armory bonds offered Oct. 10—V. 151, 
p. 2077—-was awarded to the Frist National Bank of Chicago, as 1s, at par 


plus a premium of $150, equal to 100.15, a basis of about 0.97%. Dated 
Sept. 1, 1940 and due Sept. 1 as follows: $12,000 from 1941 to 1945, incl. 
and $8,000 from 1946 to 1950, incl. Other bids: 

Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank... ..............--- 1% 100.069 
22), ee. Pct cnscomdisebieneeenin 1% 100.06 
ne ee SS ee 1% 100.06 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc........-.-.-.- oe 1% 100.05 
C. F. Childs & Co. and Sherwood & Co______---- % 100.047 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. and Adams, 

See oe Cees. oe ceemen apt a ee 1% 100.015 
BancOhio Securities Co_......-.--.-~. rade a Lilie 1.19% 100.406 
H. L. Allen & Co. and Minsch, Monell & Co__---- 1.10% 100.35 
I i a i ee ee 1.10% 100.19 
George B. Gibbons & Co_____.____------ Ae! 1.10% 100.159 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo and R. D. White & 

RY he ce RB I sg ER 1.10% 100.131 
WO Ot le ao boc akeambosstmanduschensetemen 1.10% 100.101 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—BOND SALE—The issue of $60,900,000 Delaware 
Aqueduct water bonds offered Oct. 8—V. 151, p. 2077—-was awarded to a 
syndicate of 135 banks, investment firms and dealers headed my he 
the National City Bank of New York and the Chase National Bank, bot 
of New York, on its all-or-none tender of 100.41 for 3s, which represented 
a net interest cost to the city of 2.9735%. ‘The banking group, which was 
the only bidder for the loan, also submitted an offer‘of par for all or any 
part of the securities to bear 344%. The bonds are dated Oct. 1, 1940 and 
mature $2,000,000 annually on Oct. 1 from 1941 to 1970, incl. Principal 
and interest (A-O) payable at the City Comptroller's office. Coupon bonds 
in $1,000 denoms. or fully registered bonds in $1,000 patie of multiples 

te 


thereof. Coupon serial bonds may be exchanged for nds, but 
are not intercha able. Legality to be enproves by Thomson, Wood & 
Hoffman of New York City. Proceeds of the issue will be applied to the 


redemption of $30,000,000 bond anticipation notes, which were issued to 
provide for the supply of water, and the remainder to the payment of 
contract and land liabilities also incurred for water purposes. The bonds are 
unlimited tax obligations of the city. 
The operation represented the largest 
taken by the city in many years. 


jece of manent financing under- 


City Comptroller Joseph D. McGoldrick. 
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who conducted the sale, commented on the outcome as follows: ‘Today's 

rate is most satisfactory—particularly so in considcration of recent develop- 

ments in the foreign situation. We now have behind us an important 

operation of major financing which will carry us well into next year, so that 

Toe is not have to issue any more long-term bonds before the spring of 
BONDS PUBLICLY OFFERED—The National City Bank of New York 

and the Chase National Bank and associates made public reoffering of the 

bonds at prices to yield from 0.30% to 3.10%, according to maturity. 

Announcement that all of the bonds had been sold and the account closed 

was made by the group managers at the close of business on the day of the 

award. It was also reported that $10,000,000 bonds of the longest ma- 

turities were taken by insurance companies and ‘‘that dealers are now bid- 

ding origina! retail prices for the remaining lone-term maturities."’ Official 

announcement of the reoffering of the issue will be found on page IV. 
SYNDICATE ACCOUNT—AI of the members of the underwriting group 

are listed herewith: 

The National City Bank of New York | Lee Higginson Corp. 

The Chase National Bank | Lehman Brothers 

A. C. Allyn & Co., Ine. Mackey. Dunn & Co., Inc. 

Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. 

Baker, Weeks & Harden Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Bank of America, N. T. & 8. A. | The Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo 

Barr Bros. & Co., Inc. Laurence M. Marks & Co. 

Martin Burns & Corbett, Inc. 

Mason-Hagan, Inc. 

Morris Mather & Co., Inc. 

| MeDonald-Coolidge & Co. 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 

| Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt 

Merrill, Turben & Co. 

| Minseh, Monell & Co., Ine. 

| Missiasippi Valley Trust Co. 

| 


A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. 
Moncure Biddle & Co. 

Biair & Co., Inc. 

Blyth & Co., Ine. 

The Boatmen’s National Bank 
Alex. Brown & Sons 

Central Republic Co, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
C.F. Childs & Co., Ine. 

The Citizens & Southern National Bank | Moore Leonard & Lynch 
City National Bank & Trust Co. | F. 8. Moseley & Co. 
Charles Clark & Co. R. H. Moulton & Co., Ine. 
William R. Compton & Co., Inc. Mullaney, Ross & Co. 
Craigmyle, Rogers & Co. G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
J.M. Dain & Co. Newton Abbe & Co. 

Darby & Co., Inc. | The Northern Trust Co. 
Paul H. Davis & Co. Alfred O’Gara & Co. 

Dick & Merle Smith 

R. 8. Dickson & Co., Inc. 
Dominick & Dominick 
Donnellan & Co., Inc. 





Otis & Co., Inc. 

| Paine Webber & Co. 
| Phelps Fenn & Co. 
|R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
F. W. Reichard & Co. 
Eldredge & Co., Inc. 
Equitable Securities Corp. 
Ernst & Co 


Fahey Clark & Co. | E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. 

Farwell, Chapman & Co, | Roosevelt & Weigold, Inc. 

Field, Richards & Co. |L. F. Rothschild & Co. 

The First Boston Corp. | Rutter & Co. 

First of Michigan Corp. | Sargent, Taylor & Co. 

First National Bank of New York | Sehlater, Noyes & Gardner, Inc. 
First Nat. Bank & Tr. Co. of Minneapolis | Schmidt, Poole & Co. 

The First National Bank of St. Paul Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, Inc. | Schwabacher & Co. 

Geo. B. Gibbons & Co., Inc. | Seasongood & Mayer 

Goldman Sachs & Co. | Smith, Barney & Co. 

Graham Parsons & Co. Starkweather & Co. 

Granberry & Co. Stein Bros. & Boyce 

Green Ellis & Anderson Eterling National Bank & Trust Co. 
Gregory & Son, Inc. * tern Brothers & Co. 

Haligarten & Co. Stern, Wampler & Co., Inc. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. | Edward ! owber Stokes & Co. 
Hannahs, Ballin & Lee Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine. Stone & Youngberg 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank Stroud & Co., Inc. 

Ira Haupt & Co. Swiss American Corp. 

Hawley Huller & Co. Trust Company of Georgia 

Hayden Miller & Co. Union Securities Corp. 

Heller Bruce & Co., Inc. B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 
Hemphill Noyes & Co, Weeden & Co., Inc. 

Hornblower & Weeks | Wells-Dickey Co. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 

A. 8. Huyck & Co., Ine. 
The Illinois Co. of Chicago | Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs, Inc. 

Jackson & Curtis Whitney National Bank of New Orleans 
Kaiser & Co. | The Wisconsin Co. 

Kean, Taylor & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 

Kidder Peabody & Co. | Wood Gundy & Co., Inc. 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Yarnall & Co. 

Lazard Freres & Co. 


PITTSFORD UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 6 (P. O. 
Pittsford), N. Y.—BOND OFFERING—Theodore J. Zornow, District 
Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 3 p. m. on Oct. 23 for the purhcase of 
$19,000 not to exceed 6% interest coupon or registered heating and ven- 
tilating bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Due Nov. 1 as 
folllows: $2,000 from 1941 to 1949 incl. and $1,000in 1950. Bidder to name 
a single rate of interest, to be expressed in a pepe of \% or 1-10th of 1%. 
Prin. and int. (M-N) gezebie at the Pittsford National Bank, Pittsford. 
A certified check for , payable to order of the District Clerk, must 
accompany each proposal. he approving legal opinion of Read, Hoyt, 
Washburn & Clay of N. Y. City will be furnished the successful bidder. 
The bonds are unlimited tax obligations of the District. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—BOND OFFERING—Sealed bids will be 
received until Oct. 15, at 11 a.m., by W. E. Easterling, Secretary of the 
1 Government Commission, at his office in Raleigh, for the purchase 
of the following bonds aggregating $197 ,000; dated Oct. 1, 1940 and matur- 
ing oy Oct. 1 in the years hereinafter stated, without option of prior pay- 
ment: 
$40,000 water bonds, maturing $3,000, 1943 to 1954, and $4,000, 1955. 
30,000 sanitary sewer bonds, maturing $2,000, 1943 to 1953; $4,000, 1954, 
and $4,000, 1955. 
34,000 motor equipment bonds, maturing $4,000, 1943 and $10,000, 1944 
to 1946, inclusive. 
93 ,000 street improvement bonds, maturing $5,000, 1943 to 1952; $10,000, 
1953, and $11,000, 1954 to 1956, inclusive. 

Denom. $1,000; principal and interest (A-O), payable in New York City 
in legal tender; general obligations; unlimited tax; coupon bonds register- 
able as to principal alone and as to both principal and interest; delivery on 
or about Oct. 30, at place of purchaser's choice. There will be no auction. 

A separate bid for each issue (not less than par and accrued interest) is 
required. Bidders are requested to name the interest rate or rates, not 
ae 6% in multiples of 4 of 1%; each bid may name one rate for 
Part of the bonds of any issue (having the earliest maturities) and another 
rate for the balance, but no bid may name more than two rates for any 
issue, and each bidder must specify in his bid the amount of the bonds of 
each rate. The bonds will be awarded to the bidder offering to purchase 
the bonds at the lowest interest cost to the city, such cost to be deter- 
mined by deducting the total amount of the premium bid from the aggregate 
amount of interest upon all of the bonds until their respective maturities. 

Bids must. be on a form to be furnished with additional information 
and must be accompanied by a certified check upon an incorporated bank 
Srot Yor S9°986"7 shed amrroving spnion of Sasssh & Mitch Now Yor 

r $3, . e approving opinion o Cc ell, New Yor 
City, will be furnished the purchaser. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY (P. O. Lexington), N. C.—BOND OFFERING 
—Sealed bids will be received until 11 a.m. (EST), on Oct. 15, by W. E. 
Easterling, Secretary of the Local Government Commission, at his office in 
2 the purchase of the following bonds aggregating $126,000 all 
of which are dated Oct. 1, 1940, and mature, without option of prior pay- 
ment, as follows: 
$34,000 refund school bonds maturing April 1, $3,000, 1948; $3,000, 
18,000 1949; on $4,000, isn0 to 1956, inclusive. y" : pre seca 
" road and bridge maturing » $2, ° 
to 1956, inclusive. _ - = 


Wheelock & Cummins, Inc. 
R. D. White & Co. 


Oct. 12, 1940 


14,000 refunding bonds maturing April 1, $2,000, 1950 to 1956 inclusive. 
60,000 county building bonds maturing Oct. 1, $3,000, 1943 to 1947 and 
$5,000, 1948 to 1956, all inclusive. 

Denom. $1,000; principal and interest (A-O), payable in New York 
City in legal tender; general obligations; unlimited tax; coupon bonds 
r terable as to principal alone; delivery on or about Oct. 28, at place of 
purchaser's choice. ‘There will be no auction. 

A separate bid for each issue (not less than par and accrued interest) 
is required. Bidders are requested to name the interest rate or rates, not 
exceeding 6% in multiples of 4 of 1%; each bid may name one rate for 
part of the bonds of any issue (having the earliest maturities) and another 
rate for the balance, but no bid may name more than two rates for any 
issue, and each bidder must specify in his bid the amount of the bonds 
of each rate. The bonds will be awarded to the bidder offering to pur- 
chase the bonds at the lowest interest cost to the county, such cost to be 
determined by deducting the total amount of the premium bid from the 
aggregate amount of interest upon all of the bonds until their respective 
maturities. 

Bids are required on forms to be furnished with additional information 
and each bid must be accompanied by a certified check upon an incorporated 
bank or trust company, _—— unconditionally to the order of the State 
Treasurer for $2,520. he approving opinion of Masslich & Mitchell, 
New York City, will be furnished the purchaser. 


SPENCER, N. C.—BONDS AUTHORIZED—The Local Government 
Commission is said to have approved the issuance of $398,000 refunding 


bonds. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


NORTHWOOD, N. Dak.—BOND OFFERING— It is reported that both 
sealed and auction bids will be received until Oct. 18, at 2 p.m. by Theodore 
H. Tufte, City Auditor, at the office of the County Auditor in Grand 
Forks, for the purchase of $12.000 4% semi-ann. street improvement 
bonds. Denom. $1,000. Dated Sept. 16. 1940. Due $1,000 on July 1 in 
1942 to 1953 incl. Prin. and int. payable at the County Auditor's office No 
bids of less than par and accrued interest will be considered. A certified 
check for not less than $1,000, payable to the City Auditor, must accom- 
pany the bid. 

WILLIAMS COUNTY SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 95 (P. O. 
Hamlet), No. Dak.—CERTIFICATES NOT SOLD—The District Clerk 
states that $4,000 certificates of indebtedness were offered on Aug. 23 but 
were not sold as no bids were received. 


OHIO 


AKRON, Ohio—BOND OFFERING CANCELLED—P. W. Ferguson, 
Director of Finance, re that the proposed offering on Oct. 14 of 
$50,000 3% airport stadium improvement bonds—V. 151, p.2078—was 
canceled. An ort to dispose of the issue will be made at a later date. 


BARNESVILLE, Ohio—BOND SALE—The $15.000 fire department 
equipment bonds offered Oct. 4—V. 151, p. 1934—-were awarded to the 
First National Bank of Barnesville. 

The bonds bear date of Sept. 1, 1940 and mature $1,500 on Sept. 1 from 
1942 to 1951, incl. Interest M-S. Denom. $1,500. Coupon in form. 


BUTLER COUNTY (P. O. Hamilton), Ohio—BOND SALE—The 
$78,481.72 special assessment water supply bonds offered Oct. 8—V. 151, 
p. 1934—-were awarded to Pohl! & Co., Inc. of Cincinnati, as 144s, at a price 
of 100.06, a basis of about 1.74%. Dated Oct. 1, 1940 and due De. 1 as 
follows: $4.000 from 1942 to 1960 incl. and $2,481.72in 1961. Second high 
bid of 102.15 for 2s was made by Charles A. Hinsch & Co. of Cincinnati. 


Other bids for the issue were as follows: 


Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
Oharies A. Hinech & Co.......-....--- s 2% 102.15 
tt Ot iiicatbbabades denn camels ‘ ‘ 2% 101.40 
Braun, Bosworth & Co.......-...--..- - 2% 100.6 
Ryan, Sutherland & Co_...__-..-_-- clinataitiatatii » 2% 100.56 
BancoOhio Securities Co... --.---- se hedianeinal tinal, a 2% 100.401 
Hayden, Miller & Co_-_....-.-.-- ss lipases ate set Hecate 2% 100.28 
ET O25 denne aibtennbuah de nnee 2% 100.149 
SE Bg Di dasedwsendaanenee 24% 101.368 


CANAL WINCHESTER, Ohio—BOND ELECTION—At the Nov. 5 
election the voters will be asked to authorize an issue of $17,000 muniicpal 
building bonds. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—SINKING FUND TO PURCHASE BONDS— 
The $1,500,000 2% % flood protection bonds authorized by the City Council 
on Oct. 9 will be purchased by the municipal sinking fund. Due $50,000 
annually from 1941 to 1970, incl. <A further $3,000,000 bonds will be issued 
before close of the year, according to Henry Urner, City Auditor. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—BOND ISSUANCE DENIED—Helen T Howard, 
City Clerk, reports that the State Supreme Court on July 10 ruled against 
the city in the suit involving a proposed issue of $824,000 municipal light 
plant construction bonds. V. 149, p. 1509. 


GIRARD, Ohio—NOTE SALE—The $65,800 special assessment and 
city portion street improvement notes offered Oct. 7—V. 151, p. 1924— 
were awarded to Stranahan, Harris & Co., Inc., of Toledo, as 1s, at a price 
of 100.016, a basis of about 0.99%. Dated as of date of issue. Due 
Sept. 1, 1942. Second high bid of 100.15 for 14s was made by Pohl & 
Co., Inc., of Cincinnati. 


GREENE TOWNSHIP RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O, Smith- 
ville), Ohio—BOND SALE—The $18,000 ad valorem tax bonds offered 
Oct. 3—V. 151, p. 1611—were awarded to the Wayne County National 
Bank of Wooster, as 2s, at par plus a premium of $18, equal to 100.10. a 
basis of about 1.99%. Dated April 1, 1940, and due Oct. 1 as follows: 
§},000 from 1946 to 1960, incl., and $500 from 1961 to 1966, incl. Other 

8: 


Bidder— Int. Rate Premium 
i D6 o cassancenanensacsceshat 24%% $306.85 
nn ae PPO Gs ook a wsnabnds abbmendécus 2%% 104.80 
Dt tte. - cp ichebhakewotwsaviabechtcénesass 24%% 93.95 
oe is de ee Shee eeneen aa 2%% 256. 
nh, Ce Gm, 5s co dacescdbobetias 24% 218.1h 
i. nr Ci. +o oadhadencscosstahaoes 2%% 209.09 
ee eT 2%% 153.00 
—  §  S e eReea 2%% 103.75 
es Ot i eG een ae 24% 95.40 
Commercial Banking & Trust Co., Wooster - - - - --- 2% 100.00 


oF. 
Provident Savings Bank & Trust ‘Co., Cincinnati... 2% &, 20.00 


GUERNSEY COUNTY (P. O. Combstdge), Ohio—BOND OFFERING 
—Ralph R. Castor, Clerk of the Board o ny Commissioners, will 
receive sealed bids until 1:30 p. m. on Oct. 22 for the purchase of $30,000 
4% poor relief bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Due $3,000 on 
Nov. 1 from 1941 to 1950 incl. Bidder may name a different rate of interest 

vided that fractional rates are expressed in a multiple of 4% of 1%. 
nterest M-N. A certified check for , payable to order of the Board of 
County Commussioners, is required. 


HOLLOWAY, Ohio—BOND SALE—The $13,000 street improvement 
and sewer bonds offered Oct.4 V.151, p. 1935—were awarded to Season- 
good & Mayer of Cincinnati, as 3s. Dated May 1, 1940 and due Cct. 1 as 
follows: $1,000 in 1941 and $1,500 from 1942 to 1949 incl. Fox. Einhorn 
& Co., Inc. of Cincinnati. second high bidder, named a rate of 3% %. 


JEFFERSON, Ohico—BOND ELECTION—At the Nov. 5 election the 
— will be asked to authorize an issue of $18,000 street improvement 


LAWRENCE RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Kitts Hill), 
Ohio—BOND OFFERING—FEugene Webb, Clerk of the Board of Educa- 
tion will receive sealed bics until noon on Oct. 19 for the purchase of $16.400 
4% building bonds. Dated Sept. 1, 1940. One bond for $400, others 
$1.000 and $5€0. Due Sept. 1, as follows: $5(0 in 1942, $1,(CO in 1943, 
$500 in 1944, $1.000 in 1945, $5C0 in 1946, $1.000 in 1947, $500 in 1948, 

1,000 in 1949. $5C0 in 1950, $1.(C0 in 1951, $50 in 1952, $1,000 in 1953. 
0 in 1954. $1.€00 in 1955. $500 in 1956, $1,000 in 1957, $500 in 1958, 
$1,000 in 1959, $5 0 in 1960, $1.(00 in 1961, $50 in 1962 and 1963, and 
$400 in 1964. Bidders may bid for a different rate of interest in —— 
of 4 >f1%. The bonds will be sold to the highest bidder for not less than 
the face value thereof and accrued interest. The bonds are issued in order 


to provide a fund for the purpose of constructing a five-room fire proof 
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building to meet the emergency exist order of the Department of 

Industrial Relations of the State whiek pn ak the aaninn school 

buildings, and under authority of the general laws of Ohio, fo a es 

By tng Boned of Education on Sept 36° Wncloe scared check fo $500 
- SB. nclose 

Payable to the d of Education. “s . oF 


MANSFIELD, Ohio—BOND ISSUE DETAILS—The $22,250 (not 
$22,500) special assessment bonds sold as 24s to the City Sinking Fund, as 
BOTs al SboPaporY a 88.1 IBU! aa 1S AT boo Nk Toad 

» Me : $2,500, April 1 an : : $1, 
Oct. 1 in 1944 and 1945, ve sinter tenmanicas 


MEDINA, Ohio—BOND ELECTION—A proposal to issue $90,000 hos- 
Pita] bonds will be considered by the voters at the Nov. 5 election. 


NEW BREMEN, Ohio—BOND SALE—The $15,700 water works im- 

vement bonds offered Oct. 4—V. 151, p. 1757—were awarded to Ellis & 

. of Cincinnati, as 2s, at oe plus a premium of $141.95, equal to 100.904, 

a basis of about 1.89%. ated Sept. 1, 1940, and due Dec. 1 as rollows: 

$700 in 1942 and $1,000 from 1943 to 1957, incl. Second high bid of 
00.276 for 28 was made by Charles A. Hinsch & Co. of Cincinnati. 


Bidder 

er— Int. Rate Premiu 
eT a eee Sere ae 2%% $229.00 
Seasongood & Mayer, Cincinnati____..._._________ 2uG% 221.85 
BancOhio Securities Co., Columbus______________- 2% 20. 
Browning, Van Duyn, Tischler Co., Cincinnati -__ _-_-_ 2% rg 172.44 
Weil, Roth & Irving Co., Cincinnati_..____.._... au 153.00 
First National Bank, New Bremen________________ 2% A 50. 
Ryan, Sutherland & Co., Toledo______._..__..._.- 24% 122.46 
Assel, Goetz & Moerlein, Inc., Cincinnati-_-—---...-. - 2%% 66.00 
Provident Savings Bank, Cincinnati___._._.___.___ 23% % 20.41 


OBERLIN, Ohio—BONDS SOLD—An issue of $7,500 2% sidewalk 
improvement bonds has been sold, according to the Village Clerk. Dated 
are - 1, 1940. One bond for $500, others $1,000 each. Due Sept. 1 as 
follows: $500 in 1941 and $1,000 from 1942 to 1948 incl. 


RANDOLPH TOWNSHIP (P. O. Englewood), Ohio—BOND ELEC- 
TION—A proposal to issue $20,000 fire protection bonds will be considered 
by the voters at the Nov. 5 election. 


RIDGWAY SCHOOL DISTRICT, Ohio—BOND ELECTION—At the 
Nov. 5 election the voters will be asked to authorize an issue of $40,000 
building addition bonds. 


SAYBROOK TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Ashtabula), 
Ohio—BOND ELECTION—An issue of $75,000 school building bonds 
will be considered by the voters at the general election on Nov. 5. 


SMITH TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Sebring), Ohio— 
BOND ELECTION—At the Nov. 5 election the voters will be asked to auth- 
orize an issue of $69,000 construction bonds? 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio—BOND ISSUE DETAILS—The $100,000 
refunding bonds purchased several months ago by the City Sinking Fund 
—V. 15], p. 1175—were sold as 2s, at par, and mature as follows: 

- $56,000 sewer refunding bonds. Due Sept. 1, as follows: $6,000 from 
1942 to 1947, incl., and $5,000 from 1948 to 1951, incl. 

44,000 general refunding bonds. Due Sept. 1, as follows: $5,000 from 

942 to 1945, incl., and $4,000 from 1946 to 1951, incl. 


SYLVANIA, Ohio—BONDS AUTHORIZED—Village Council auth- 
orized an issue of $16,000 3% refunding bonds. Dated Sept. 1, 1940. 
Denom. $1,000. Due $2,000 on Oct. 1 from 1946 to 1953 incl. 


VERSAILLES, Ohio—BOND ELECTION—An issue of $10,000 sewer 
system bonds will be considered by the voters at the Nov. 5 election. 


WARREN, Ohio—BOND OFFERING—B. M. Hillyer, City Auditor, 
will receive sealed bids until 2 Bs, m. on Oct. 25 for the purchase of $45,000 
4% coupon judgment bonds. ated Oct. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Due 

,000 June 1 and $4,000 Dec. 1 from 1942 to 1946 incl. Bidder may name a 

nt rate of interest provided that fractional rates are e dina 
multiple of 4 of 1%. Interest J-D. No conditional bids will received. 
The approving legal opinion of Peck, Shaffer, Williams & Gorman of Cin- 
cinnati, who have supervised the proceedings authorizing the issue, will be 
furnished to the purchaser at his own expense. A certified check for 1% of 
ba bonds to be sold, payable to order of the city, must accompany each 
oposal. 

WARREN TOWNSHIP RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (P.O. Warren), 
Ohio—BOND ELECTION—An issue of $125,000 auditorium bonds will be 
considered by the voters at the Nov. 5election. @ 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP (P. O. Toledo), Ohio— OTHER BIDS— 
The $14,000 indebtedness liquidating bonds awarded to the BancOhio 
Securities Co. of Columbus, as 2s, at par plus a premium of $115. equal to 
100.821, a basis of about 1.72%, as reported in—V. 151, p. 2079—were 
also bid for as follows: 


Bidder— Int. Rate Rate Bid 
Ee 2% 100.196 
es, Geen ae G0, BRR. ncecccnanccncedtadene 2K% 100.45 
I I I a Si at ce aria ah hiv aah ote mean 2%% 100.471 
Seaso I a 2, nit i.e tp Sanh es de 2%% 100.413 
I i es 2% % 100.392 
Spitzer, Rorick & Co_._-___- Ee See 3% 102.042 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Arm- 


stro Mills), Ohio—BOND ELECTION An issue of $50,000 con- 
struction bonds will be submitted for consideration of the voters at the 
Nov. 5 election. 


WEST MILTON, Ohio—BOND SALE—The $30,000 coupon water 
bonds offered Oct. 4—V. 151, p. 1935—were awarded to Ellis & Co. of 
Cincinnati, as 2s, at par plus a premium of $312.95, equal to 101.043, a 
basis of about 1.86%. Dated Nov. 15, 1940 and due Nov. 15 as follows: 
$2 000 from 1942 to 1953 incl. and $3,000 in 1954 and 1955. Second high 
ond o. ee for 2s was made by Charles A. Hinsch & Co. of Cincinnati. 


her bids: 

Bidder— Int. Rate Premium 
aE Se le ee ep 2% $52.40 
Sa an pena ee 2% 18.60 
eh ened 24% 510.00 
a a a ee aia 24% 408 .00 
State Teachers Retirement System.._........... —-. 2K%% 363 .00 
ee hs ome 24%% 333 .00 
i a  emeal ies 24% 263 .00 
Stramahan. Harris & Co., Inc. .........<----<- -- 2%% 52.00 
A a a RR STR RC 2%% 37.40 
RE ER REE Le ere 24% % 31.00 
ean eine 2u%% 217.00 
ie a ceca nmeannmis 2% % 159.00 
Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co__._..._.-..-. 2%% 39.00 


WINDSOR TOWNSHIP RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Windsor), Ohio—BOND ELECTION—The voters will consider an issue of 
$18,000 building bonds at the Nov. 5 election. 


YORK TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Nelsonville) 
Ohio—BOND ELECTION—At the Nov. 5 election the voters will be asked 
to authorize an issue of $45,000 building bonds. 


OKLAHOMA 


BLACKWELL, Okla.—BONDS SOLD—The City Clerk states that 
$70,000 refunding bonds authorized by the City Commissioners last March, 
have been purchased at par by the Home State Life Insurance Co. of Okla- 
homa City. 

BYARS, Okla.—BOND OF FERING—Sealed bids will be received until 
7:30 p.m. on Oct. 14, by H. C. Brown, Town Clerk, for the purchase of 
$12 sewer of 1940 bonds. Dated Oct. 14, 1940. Due $1,000 in 
1943 to 1954, and $500 in 1955. The bonds shall be sold to the bidder of- 
fering the lowest rate of interest and agreeing to pay r and accrued 
interest, and are issued in accordance with Section 5929 and 5930, Oklahoma 


Enclose a certified check for 2% of the amount of bid. 


OREGON 


EASTSIDE, Ore.—BONDS SOLD—It is reported that $20,000 water 
works construct 


ion bonds approved recently by the voters, have been sold. 
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LANE AND DOUGLAS COUNTIES, SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 25-J 


(P. O. —— x Grove), Ore.—BOND SALE—A $14,000 issue of coupon 
buildi bo: was offered for sale on Sept. 28 and was awarded to the 
Baker, Fordyce, Tucker Co. of Portland ing to the District Clerk. 


, accord 
con on Feb. 1 as follows: $2,500 in 1942 and 1943, and $3,000 in 1944 to 


LANE COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 12 (P. O. 
Creswell) Ore.—BOND OFFERING—Sealed bids will be received until 
7 p. m. on Oct. 19, by Genevieve Thompson, District Clerk, for the pur- 
chase of $37,000 school bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Due $1,000 Nov. 1, 
1942 and May and Nov 1, 1943 to 1960. Bidders are requested to name the 
rate at which they will purchase the bonds at par or better. Enclose a 
certified check for $740. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLE VERNON, Pa.—BOND OFFERING—H. F. Yeaton, Borough 
Secretary, will receive sealed bids until 8 p. m. on Oct. 14 for the purchase of 
$15,000 3 4% % coupon borough bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. 
Interest M-N. Sale subject to approval of proceedings by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs. Borough will pay for printing of bonds 
only. A certified check for $1,000, payable to order of the Borough, must 
accompany each proposal. 


BRIDGEPORT, Pa.—PROPOSED BOND ISSUE—The Borough 
Council recently voted to authorize an issue of $70,000 funding bonds. 
Legality to be approved by Townsend, Elliott & Munson of Philadelphia. 


CHESTNUTHILL TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Saylors- 
burg, R. D.), Pa.—BOND OFFERING—C.yde C. Dietrich, Secretary of 
the Board of School Directors, will receive sealed bids until 7 p.m. on Oct. 28 
for the purchase of $20,000 not to exceed 5% interest school bonds. Dated 
Sept. 16, 1940. Denom. $1 . Due $1,000 annually. Any bonds out- 
standing after five years from date of issue will be subject to call. A certi- 
fied check for 1% of the bid, payable to order of the district, is required. 


DALE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Johnstown), Pa.—BOND SALE 
—The $20,000 4% school bonds offered Oct. 8—V. 151, p. 1757—were 
awarded to Phillips, Schmertz & Co. of Pittsburgh, at par plus a premium of 
$1,268.80, ecual to 106.344, a basis of about 2.75%. Dated Oct. 1, 1940 


and due $2,000 on Oct. 1 from 1941 to 1950, inclusive. Other bids; 
Bidder— Rate Bid 
Or i INI, Oe sabes ble an og ae dbin al 19 
RR EGE IETS SM Fh 103.645 
DT: De a Ss nidatnhnetdhbatveabmachwadiaacabin 103.083 
PE EE Cin te cadchweamhaadtinn Jha thee ah badass komen 102.125 
Pv. Ms Binns 26001nebnebe dienes bbbeonsatbinanadandane 102.055 


HAMPTON TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. R. D. No. 2, 
Allison Park), Pa.—BOND SALE—The $20,000 coupon school bonds 
offered Sept. 17—V. 151, p. 1459—were awarded to Phillips, Schmertz 
& Co. and George G. Applegate, both of Pittsburgh, jointly as 2s, at par 

lus a premium of $192.50, equal to 100.962. a basis of about 1.90%. 
ated Sept. 1. 1940 and due $1,000 on Sept. 1 from 1941 to 1960 incl. 


HAZLE TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P.O.Hazelton),Pa.—BOND 
ELECTION—At the Nov. 5 election the voters will be asked to authorize 
$30,000 funding and $55,000 buiiding improvement bonds. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP (P. O. R. F. D. No. 1, Trvcksville), Pa.— 
BOND SALE—The $3,500 4% coupon oF registered bonds offered Oct. i— 
V. 151, p. 1757—were awarded to the First National Bank of Dallas, at 

ar plus a premium of by By equal to 101.157, a basis of about 5.400) ° 

ated Oct. 1, 1940, and due Oct. 1 as follows: $1,000 from 1941 to 1943, 

incl., and $500 in 1944. 


LOGAN TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Altoona), Pa.— 
BOND SALE—Phillips, Schmertz & Co. of Pittsburgh were awarded on 
Oct. 8 a total of $57,000 bonds as 3s, at par plus a premium of $1,601.30 
equal to 102.80. Sale consisted of $10,000 tax anticipation bonds an 
$47,000 refunding. Former were originally offered on ‘7 5, to be dated 
Oct. 1, 1940 and mature $2,000 on Oct. 1 from 1941 to 1945 incl.—V. 15], 
p. 1175. Other bids at the recent sale were as follows: 


Bidder— Int. Rate Premium 
EO. cn iccdimbciacamdhbeadibdesibbokahtatks 3% $1,533.30 
is Hs Se Ot OD. .  .tncnonstsdonboassancbunh 3% 1,008.90 
Se, Dee a ROR... cnanscédébbnntinsanan 3% 363.66 
Singer, Deane & Scribmer. . .. 2... cccnccccccescen 3 rG 729.00 
Pes SE © Che Bs no nown bbénancececeare: - 34% 68.68 

MOOSIC, Pa.—BOVDS AUTHORIZED—Borough Council authorized 
an issue of $7,000 4% fire equipment bonds. Dated Nov. 15, 1940. Denom. 


$1,000. Due Nov. 15 as follows: $1,000 from 1941 to 1945 incl. and $2,000 in 
1946. —_ M-N. Principal and interest payable at the First National 
Bank, Avoca. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY (P. O. Sunbury), Pa.—BOND 
OFFERING—Robert Gibson, County Comptroller, will receive sealed bids 
until 11 a. m. on Oct. 21 for the purchase of $105,000 1, 14%, 1%, 1%, 2, 
2%, 2%, 2% or 3% coupon, registerable as to principal only, funding 
bonds. Dated Nov. 15, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Due Nov. 15 as follows: 
$5,000 from 1941 to 1943, incl., and $15,000 from 1944 to 1949, incl. 
Bidder to name a single rate of interest, payable M-N. Bonds will be issued 
subject to favorable legal opinion of Townsend, Elliott & Munson of Phila- 
delphia, and approval of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs. 
A certified check for 2% of the bonds bid for, payable to order of the County 
Treasurer, is required. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—STATE SUPREME COURT RULES AGAINST 
SEWER PROPOS 4L—Proposed levy by the city of a sewer rental to service 
a $42,009,000 bond issue for sewer improvements was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the gee Ap oe Supreme Court on Oct. 7, reversing the 
ruling of a lower court. It had been planned to place the question before 
the voters at the election on Nov. 5. 

The pro !| called for the imposition of a charge of 20 cents on the $100 
of assess valuation, to produce an estimated $2,100,000 in 1941 and 
$8,200,000 annually subsequentiy when the rental rate would be doubled 
to 40 cents. The charse was to be levied against property having access to 
the sewer system. Objection to the proposal was on the ground that the 
“rentals” were in fact taxes, were inequitably apportioned, and would 

roduce no revenue from the sewer system itself. Judge Raymond Mac 
Neille, in the common pleas court, ruled against all three points. 

Value of the sewer system at present is placed at $59,156,500, added to 
which would be the $42,000,000 to be raised for improvements, making a 
total of $101,156,500. 

The plan was to have the proposed new issue calculated as outside the 
debt limit. 

Some other method of accomplishing the purpose will be worked out, 
Mayor Lamberton stated following the high court invalidation. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE HIGHER—Mayor Robert E. Lamberton sub-1 
mitted to the City Council on Oct. 10 a municipal budget estimate of 
$82 186,817 for 1941. The budget faces drastic revision because of ex 
deficits this year, despite Philadelphia's 144% tax on the earnings of all 
persons who work here, regardless of residence. The tax had mn ex- 
pected to yield $18,000 000, but deficit estimates range from $1,500,000 
to $3,000,000. The largest new item in the budget is $1,000,000 for 
sewer construction. It also includes provision for extensive improvement 
of Philadelphia's new airport. 6 ve 


PLAINS TOWNSHIP (P. O. Plains), Pa.—BOND OFFERING—The 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners will receive sealed bids until 
Nov. 6, for the purchase of $70,000 not to exceed 44% operating expense 
bonds. Due $7,000 yearly. 

RICHLAND TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Geistown), 
Pa.—BOND ELECTION—At the Nov. 5 election the voters will be asked to 
authorize an issue of $145,000 enlargement and improvement bonds. 


RHODE ISLAND 


CRANSTON, R. I.—NOTE SALE—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler of New 
York were awarded on Oct. 4 an issue of $900,000 notes at 0.37% discount, 
plus a premium of $3. Dated Oct. 7, 1940 and due Sept. 5, 1941. Other 
bids: Second Nationai Bank of Boston, 0.489%; First National Bank of 
Boston, 0.58%; Stephen Tourtellot of Providence, 0.68%. 


NEWPORT, R. 1.—NOTE SALE—The Second National Bank of Boston 
was awarded on Oct. 10 an issue of $100,000 notes at 0.146% discount. 
Dated Oct. 15, 1940 and due Aug. 26, 1941. Other bids: First National 
Bank of Boston, 0.148%; R. L. Day & Co., 0.21%. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—BOND SALE—The $275,000 semi-ann. refunding 
bonds offered for sale on Oct. 8—V. 151, p. 2080—-were awarded jointly to 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. of New York, and the Peoples National Bank of 


Rock Hill, as 2s, paying a premium of $2,634.50, equal to 100.958, a basis 
“ about f-58%- Dated July 1, 1940. Due $25,000 on Jan. 1 in 1942 to 
952, incl. 


GEORGETOWN, S. C.—BOND CALL—It is stated by Lida Scurry, 
City Clerk and Treasurer, that ail of the city’s electric light plant bonds 
outstanding, dated Dec. 1, 1920, due Dec. 1, 1960, callable Dec. 1, 1940, 
are called for ment at par and interest, on Dec. 1. 

Interest will paid to date of presentation, or to and including call 
date, whichever date is earlier. Payment will be made at the ofifce of the 
City Clerk and Treasurer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BIG STONE CITY, S. Dak.—BONDS SOLD—The City Auditor states 
that $12,500 municipal light, heat and power plant revenue bonds have 
been sold to local purchasers. 


DAVISON COUNTY (P. O. Mitchell), S. Dak.—BOND ELECTION— 
It is reported that the voters will pass on the issuance of $50,000 funding 
bonds at the general election on Nov. 5. 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE, Tenn.—BONDS SOLD—It is reported that $80,000 
2%% semi-ann. refunding bonds have been purchased by Jack M. Bass & 


Co. of Nashville. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—BONDS SOLD—It is stated <4 A. P. Frierson, 
Director of Finance, that a $3,688,000 issue of refunding, 1940 bonds 
was purchased on Oct. 9 by a syndicate headed by R. 8. Dickson & Co. of 
Charlotte, as 34s, paying a price of 100.05, plus accrued interest to Jan. 1, 
1941, giving a net interest cost of about 3.39%. Included in the syndicate 
were the following firms: Fox, Einhorn & Co., of Cincinnati; Stern Bros. 
& Co., of Kansas City; Commerce Union Bank, American National Bank, 
both of Nashville; First_of Michigan C ., of Detroit; Nunn, Shwab & 
Co., of Nashville; F. L. Dabney & Co., of ton; Thomas & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh; Pohl & Co., P. E. Kline, Inc., both of Cincinnati; Schlater, Noyes 
& Ga , Inc., of New York; MacKubin, Legg & Co., of Baltimore; 
Bond, Judge & Co., of Boston; Seasongood & Mayer, of Cincinnati; C. H. 
Little & Co., of Jackson; Elder & Co., of Chattanooga, C. 8. Ashmun Co., 
of Minneapolis; Lyons & Shafto, of Boston; Katz & O’Brien, of Cincinnati, 
and Soden & Co., of Kansas oer 
Dated Aug. 1, 1940. Due Feb. 1 as follows: $98,000 in 1942, $60,000 in 
1943, $50,000 in 1944, $90,000 in 1945; $100,000 in 1949, $135,000 in 1950, 
190,000 in 1951, $360,000 in 1952; $380,000 in 1953, $400,000 in 1954, 
10,000 in 1955, $455,000 in 1956, $475,000 in 1957 and $485,000 in 1958. 


JACKSON, Tenn.—BOND OFFERINC—It is stated by B. F. Graves, 
City Recorder, that he will offer for sale at public auction on Oct. 22, at 
2 om. a $30,000 issue of not to exceed 3% semi-annual airport, general 
obligation bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Due $5,000 in 1946 to 1949, 
and $10,000 in 1950. These bonds were approved by the voters on June 22. 


PARIS, Tenn.—CORRECTION—It is now stated by I. G. Dale, City 
Recorder, that the ohn he ge and interest of the $35,000 public improvement 
of 1940 bonds, scheduled for sale on Oct. 16, as reported in detail here— 
V. 151, p. 2080—will + gary at the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co. in New York, instead of at the City Treasurer's office, as originally 


intended. 
TEXAS 


CRYSTAL CITY, Texas—BONDS TO BE SOLD—The City Manager 
states that $35,000 44%% gas system revenue mortgage bonds approved 
by the voters on Sept. 9, will be taken by the company which is selling the 
system tothe city. Due in 20 years. 


EL CAMPO, Texas—-BONDS DEFEATED—At an election held on Sept. 
28 the voters are said to have turned down the proposal to issue $400,000 
in natural gas system and electric light system bonds. 


HAMLIN, Texas—BONDS SOLD—The City Secretary states that 
$12,000 4% semi-annual city hall and fire station bonds approved by the 
voters on Oct. 1, have been sold. 


HARRIS COUNTY FLOOD CONTROL DISTRICT (P. O. Houston), 
Texas—BOND OFFERING—lIt is stated by H. L. Washburn, County 
Auditor, that sealed bids will be received until 11 a. m. on Oct. 23, for the 
tar of the following bonds, aggregating $3 500,000: 

500,000 flood control, 1940 bonds. ue in equal annual instalments 
through Jan. 10, 1950. 
3,000,000 series A, 1940 bonds. Due in substantially equal annuai instal- 
ments through Jan. 10, 1949. 

Dated Jan. 10,1940. Purchaser to name rates of interest. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually. Bids cannot be less than par and accrued interest to 
date of delivery. Bids may be made on either or both of the issues. Tho 
approving opinion of Dillon, Vandewater & Moore of New York, will be 
— rat ; or] to be filed on prescribed form. Enclose a certified check 
‘or 4 0 . 


LITTLE. CYPRESS CONSOLIDATED COMMON SCHOOL DIS- 
TR CT NO. 2 (P. O. Orange), Texas—BOND OFFERING—Sealed bids 
will be received until 2 p. m. on Oct. 15 by J. F. Hammers, County Super- 
intendent, for the purchase of $9,500 refund bonds. Dated Nov. 1, 
1940. Due May 1 as follows: $500 in 1941 and $1,000 in 1942 to 1950. 
If the above schedule is unattractive, the bidder may submit an alternat 3 
repens! based on a schedule of his own construction, not to exceed 10 years. 

t is the intention of the district to sell the bonds at the lowest interest cost 
that will bring a price of approximately—but not less than—par and ac- 
crued interest. Bidders are required to name the rate or combination of 
two rates with their bid which is closest to par and accrued interest. Any 
rate or rates named must be in multiples of 4 of 1%. Principal and interest 

M-N) payable at place preferred by purchaser. These bonds are to re- 

two series of optional bonds now held by the State Permanent School 
Fund. The district will furnish the printed bonds, a copy of the legal pro- 
ceedings, the approving opinion of Gibson & Gibson, of Austin, and will 
deliver the bonds to the bank designated, all without cost to the purchaser. 
Bonds can be ready for delivery by Nov. 5. Enclose a certified check for 
2% of the amount of the issue. 


REEVES COUNTY ROAD DISTRICT NO. 1 YF O. Pecos), Texas— 
MAT URIT Y—The County Judge states that the $30,000 2 % % semi-annual 
refunding bonds sold to the Dallas Union Trust Co. of Dallas, at a price 
of 101.05, as noted here—V. 151, p. 2080—are due $3,000 on Aug. 15 in 
1941 to 1950, giving a basis of about 2.54%. 


VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE, Va.—BOND ELECTION—It is stated by L. D. James, 
City Clerk, that at Se general election on Nov. 5 the voters will pass on 
the issuance of $700, not to exceed 3% semi-ann. armory-stadium, 
library and athletic field bonds. Dated Dec. 1, 1940. Due on Dec. 1 
as follows: $24,000 in 1941 to 1950, and $23,000 in 1951 to 1970. 


WASHINGTON 


COUPEVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. C ville), Wash.— 
BOND ELECTION—It is reported that an } Am ioon eduled for Oct. 19 
A ue to have the voters pass on the issuance of $35,000 construction 


COWLITZ COUNTY CONSOLIDATED DIKING IMPROVEMENT 
DISTRICT NO. 1, Wash.—REPORT ON PROGRESS OF REFUNDING— 
The Bondholders’ Protective Committee for this district, under date of 
Sept. 16, forwarded a report to holders of certificates of deposit representing 
bonds of the district. he re submitted consists of various statements 
and reports which, taken together, reflect the results of operations under the 
plan of readjustment to June 30, 1940, and the assets applicable to the out- 
standing certificates of deposit as of that date. 

The for the Committee is Stanley. R. Manske, care of investment 
department, t National Bank of Saint Paul, Minn. 


LONGVIEW, Wash.—BOND OFFERING—It is stated by D. Wile 
Carpenter, City Clerk, that he will receive sealed bids until Oct. 17, at 
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8 p. m., for the purchase of $84,000 general obligation city hall and fire 
equipment coupon bonds. Interest rate is not to exceed 4%, payable A-O. 
Dated Oct. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Due Oct. 1, as follows: $8,000 in 
1942, $9,000 in 1943 to 1946, and $10,000 in 1947 to 1950. The bids shall 

y: First, the lowest rate of interest and principal, if any, above par at 
which the bidder will purchase such bonds, or, second, the lowest rate of 
interest at which the bidder will purchase the bonds at par. Prin. and int. 
payable in Longview. The city has irrevocably pledged itself to include 
in its budget and levy taxes annually within and as a part of the 15-mill 
limitation of taxes permitted to cities without a vote of the people an amount 
sufficient to pay the principal and interest of the bonds as the same accrue. 
The bonds will be sold with the opinion of Preston, Thorgrimson & Turner, 
of Seattle, approving the legality of the same. 


PACIFIC, Wash.—BONDS DEFEATED—At an election on Sept. 24 
the voters rejected the issuance of $22,000 water system purchase revenue 
bonds, reports the Town Clerk. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WELCH, W. Va.—BONDS SOLD—It is stated by the City Supervisor 
that the $90,000 244% semi-annual general obligation bonds approved by 
the voters on Aug. 30, as noted here—V. 151, p. 1758—-were purchased at 
par by the State Workmen's Compensation Commission. The bonds are 
divided as follows: $16,500 refunding, and $73,500 parking building bonds. 
Due on Oct. 1 as follows: $5,000 in 1941 to 1944; $6,000, 1945 to 1951, 
and $7,000 in 1952 to 1955. 


WISCONSIN 


DANE COUNTY ((P. O. Madison) Wis.—BOND OFFERING—Sealed 
bids will be received until 10 a. m. on Oct. 23, by Austin N. Johnson, 
County Clerk, for the purchase of a $390,000 issue of coupon highway 
improvement, series E bonds. Interest rate is not to exceed 3%, payable 
M-N. Dated Nov. 1, 1938. Denom. $1,0CC. Due May 1, as follows: 
$115,000 in 1942, and $275,000 in 1944. Prin. and int. payable in lawful 
money at the County Treasurer's office. The bonds shall be in the form 
approved by the State Highway Commission, and shall be issued for the 
jmene y of the improvement of portions of the State trunk aigneee system 
ocated within the county. The county reserves the right to hold a Ertxese 
sale after opening of the bids and for an amount not less than the hest 
bid received at the time set forth in the notice of sale. Bonds and legal 
opinion are to be furnished by tue purchaser. 


KENOSHA COUNTY (P. O. Kenosha), Wis.—BOND OFFERING— 
It is stated by John C. Niederprim, County Clerk, that he will receive 
sealed bids until 2 p.m. (CST), on Oct. 28, for the purchase of a $500,000 
issue of r relief bonds. Interest rate is not to exceed 4%, payable M.-N. 
Dated Nov. 1, 1940. Denom. $1,000. Due $50,000, Nov. 1, 1941 to 1950. 
Bonds maturing on and after Noy. 1, 1945 being optional in inverse numeri- 
cal order on ony interest payment date on or after Nov. 1, 1944. The 
bonds will be sold at not less than 95% of par and accrued interest. Rate 
of interest to be in multiples of 4 of 1%, the same rate to apply to the 
entire issue. The basis of determination of the best bid will be the lowest 


interest rate and(or) interest cost to the county. The bonds are being | 


issued to provide relief and assistance to those in need in the county. 
The county will furnish its own completed bonds and the favorable opinion 
of Chapman & Cutler, of Chicago, without cost to the purchaser. Enclose 
a certified check for not less than 2% of the par value of the bonds, payable 
to the County Treasurer. 


WYOMING 


LARAMIE COUNTY’(P. O. Cheyenne), Wyo.—BOND OF FERING— 
Sealed bids will be received until 2 p. m. on Oct. 21, by Verner H. Franson, 
Clerk of the County Board, for the purchase of an $55,000 issue of not to 
exceed 3% semi-annual hospital bonds. Dated June 1, 1940. Denom. 
$1,000. Due $17,000 June.1, 1942 to 1946. Principal and interest payable 
at the County Treasurer's office. The bonds shall in no case be sold for 
less than their par value and accrued interest thereon at the time of deliver 

and no conditional bids for the bonds will be considered. The county wi 

furnish executed bonds and the approving opinion of Myles P. Tallmadge 
of Denver. Enclose a certified check for $3,000, payable to the County 


CANADA 


CANADA (Dominion of)—WAR LOANS FEATURE GOVERN- 
MENT BORROWING—Canadian Government, provincial and municipal 
financing in the month of September, 1940, totaled $326,.062,293, exclusive 
of Government Treas bills, and consisted almost entirely of the Second 
Dominion War Loan of $325,642,200 3% bonds due Oct. 1, 1952, according 
to complete figures compiled by Wood, Gundy & Co., Ltd. Of the war 
loan, $300,000,000 represented new cash and the remainder was for the 
refunding of an issue due Sept. 1. Other financing during the month 
amounted to $.20,092, compared with a total of $104,100 in September, 
1939. Treasury bills in the amount of $75,000,000 were issued for refunding 
purposes in September this year against $50,000,000 a year ago. 

Reflecting war conditions, Canadian bond financing for the first nine 
months of 1940 far surpassed totals for recent years, amounting to $1 ,047,- 
165,501, exclusive of $670,000,000 of treasury bills sold during the od. 
This compares with a total of $3£1,857,732 for the first nine months of 
1939, exclusive of $465,000,000 of treasury bills. Of the nine-month 
total for this year, $810 ,620,503 was carried out to raise new money, while 
$236.544,.998 was for refunding purposes. All financing done to date in 
1940 has been accomplished solely in the Canadian market. 

Canadian corporate financing for the nine months this year totaled $27,- 
231,800, which was almost exactly divided between new money financing 
and refunding. This figure compares with totals of $226,954.5(0 for 
1939 and $54,645,500 in 1938. 


MONTREAL, Que —70 PAY INTEREST ON DEFAULTED BONDS 
—The following is taken from the Montreal ‘‘Gazette’’ of Sept. 26: 

“It is now about 44% months since the City of Montreal failed to meet 
the first three bond issue maturities, which culminated in the advent of 
the ebec Municipal Commission's firm monitory finger on the admin- 
istrative affair of the metropolis. 

‘*For holders of those defaulted securities, reassuring news came yesterday 
from Lactane Roberge, the city’s Finance Director. 

‘*Arrangements are all complete, Mr. Roberge disclosed, for regular 
payment of the semi-annual interest on the respective due dates specified 
on the bonds. Approximately $165,000 is involved, and the money re- 
quired has been provided for in the budget figures for the current fiscal year. 

“The total capital represented by the bonds runs to $6,913,500 and is 
divided as follows: On May 15 there came due $3,949,500 carryi 
interest at 6% per annum; on June 1 $2,710,000 bearing interest at 3% 
per annum; and on June 15 $254,000 with interest rate at eat % per annum. 

‘**At the time of non-payment of the maturing capital, the city did 
meet the interest accumulated as of the three dates above. Thus, the 
semi-annual interest payments referred to by Mr. Roberge will be made 
on Nov. 15, Dec. 1 and Dec. 15, respectively. 

‘“‘Where the bonds concerned are already registered at City Hall, the 
interest for the half-year will be forwarded in the regular way by check, 
at the specified rate on the securities. 

“‘Owners of bonds not registered in the books of the city may send the 
securities to the Registrar, office of the Director of Finance, City Hall, 
together with details of the name and address under which they are to 
be registered, following which they will be returned. In such cases, 
however, it is recommended that the securities be insured against all 
forwarding risks. 

‘Interest on the defaulted bonds not registered on the city’s books 
will be paid on presentation of the securities at the office of the Registrar, 
and receipts will have to be given the city.’ 


= PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND (P. O. Charlottetown)—BOND SALE— 
An account composed of Mills, Spence & Co., McLeod, Young, Weir & 
Co., Bell, Gouinlock & Co., all of Toronto, and associates recently offered 
750,000 4% bonds, as follows: 
250,000 bonds at Ee. Due Oct. 15, 1945. 
500,000 bonds at 99, to yield 4.12%. Due Oct. 15, 1950. Callable at 
par on or after Oct. 15, 1948. 


SHERBROOKE, Que.—BOND OFFERING—A. Deslauriers, City 


Clerk, will receive sealed bids until 4 p. m. on Oct. 22 for the purchase of 


$225 000 4% ie bonds. Dated Sept. 1, 1940. and due on Sept. 1 
from 1941 to 1 , incl. 
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H‘ is a symbol of the millions 
whose labor and living have 
established “The American Way.” 
It is families like his, with their 
countless wants in products made 
from steel, which spur the indus- 
try to ever greater research that 
these things may be made better, 
give greater life, cost less. 

Of course, they do not buy steel, 
these householders. They buy re- 
frigerators, stoves, bathtubs, tools 
and home improvements. But, 
since steel is so vital a part of 
these things, since it enters into 
almost every phase of living, from 
the utensils they cook with to the 
very bed springs they sleep on, it 
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is important for them to know 
that the right steel has been used, 
and it is important that they 
know how to tell this. 

Such identification has been 
made possible by the U-S-S 
trademark. That mark signifies 
that the manufacturer of any arti- 
cle on which it appears has taken 
special care in his selection of 
steel. He has placed it on his prod- 
uct as an aid to the careful buyer. 

So, when next you are looking 
for any article in which steel plays 
an important part, we say, “Look 
also for the U-S-S label which 
tells you that a steel of quality has 
been used—a United States Steel.” 
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THIS IS A U-S-S LABEL 


Look for the three letters—U-S-S. When 
you find them on any seal, label or tag you 
can know that the manufacturer is a careful 
buyer of steel—that he has chosen a steel of 
recognized quality. 
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The Convention in Crucial Times 


The Atlantic City conventions of the American 
Bankers Association have a habit of coming in 
crucial times. When the commercial bankers of the 
Nation last took their forum to the New Jersey 
resort, in 1931, the first tremors were being felt 
of the earthquake that was to shake American bank- 
ing to its foundations in March, 1933. The depres- 
sion, with its crashing markets, failing banks and 
downward spiral of deflation, was the all-absorbing 
subject of that convention. It was while the bank- 
ers were in session in Atlantic City nine years ago 
that the plan for forming the National Credit Corpo- 
ration was born, and in the deliberations which led 
to its organization bankers hastily summoned to 
Washington from the convention were participants. 

Members of the American Bankers Association 
have but lately met in Atlantic City again for their 
annual convention. The spell of the war in Europe 
lay over this latest assemblage of the Nation’s de- 
posit bankers. Woven into the design of the con- 
vention program were various aspects of that war. 
It was not the first convention the bankers had sat 
through since was broke out in Europe on Sept. 1, 
1939. But the 1939 convention at Seattle was held 
when the scope of the war was still poorly defined, 
when Poland had only just fallen, and when the 
spread of hostilities into Denmark and Norway, the 
downfall of The Netherlands, Belgium and France, 
and Italy’s entry into the struggle were not yet fore- 
shadowed. Especially new to this year’s convention 
was the situation in which the United States finds 
itself, with its way of life, and perhaps even terri- 
torial integrity, menaced by the Axis Powers. The 
mighty defense effort now under way in this country 
as an answer to the new challenge from Europe and 
the Far East provided material for deliberation and 
discussion which was greatly availed of by the 
A. B. A. at its annual convention. 

The measure of this year’s convention of the 
A. B. A. can be taken most quickly by reference to 
the address of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice-Chairman 
of National City Bank of New York, on the opening 
day ; the report of the Economic Policy Commission, 
headed by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President 
of Cleveland Trust Co., on the following day; the 
address of Robert M. Hanes of Winston-Salem, 
President of the Association, at the first general 
session on the third day, and finally, the report of 
the Resolutions Committee on the concluding day. 

This is not to say, of course, that significance 
attached only to these several features of the pro- 
gram. The session on consumer credit was most 
pertinently addressed to one of the more difficult 
problems posed by this country’s defense plans. The 


work done on some of the technical phases of a 
banker’s workaday world, such as Public Relations, 
New Business Development, Real Estate and Operat- 
ing Problems, attested in itself to the seriousness 
of the bankers’ purpose in leaving their desks all 
over the country to come to Atlantic City to talk 
over their mutual problems. The respects which the 
Association paid to Senator Carter Glass on the last 
day of the convention were moving in their sincerity 
and nobility of gesture. But these things, important 
though they were, did not set their seal on the con- 
vention so much as did the aforementioned speakers 
and committee reports. 

The denominator common to these speeches and 
committee reports was this: the commercial bank- 
ers supported the defense effort to the utmost and 
were prepared to supply their share of the financial 
sinews to translate defense from blueprints to actu- 
ality; but in arming itself the country must guard 
against admitting through the back door those ways 
of life which it is openly arming itself to oppose. 
By resolution the Association pledged every aid and 
support of the banks in the efforts of all agencies 
and services of the Government in speeding up the 
defense program. “Let us,” declared Mr. Hanes, 
“have preparedness with all of the vast resources 
which this Nation possesses.” Where defense and 
peace-time programs clashed, said Mr. Burgess, de- 
fense must come first. “We have belatedly real- 
ized,” said the Economic Policy Commission, “that 
we live in a world of angry and hungry nations, and 
that several of the most powerful of those nations 
are the mortal enemies of our ideals, our institu- 
tions, and our way of life. We are hurriedly arm- 
ing ourselves, and the making of munitions has sud- 
denly become our most important, and our most 
urgest industry.” 

In all ways the bankers signified that they sup- 
ported heartily the plan to arm the country so 
heavily as to give it security in an insecure world. 
As loyal citizens and as bankers, they pledged their 
full cooperation with the armament program. “I 
am completely confident,” said Mr. Hanes, “that I 
speak for American banking as a whole when I say 
that he are supporting this (defense) effort, and will 
continue to support it to the utmost of our ability.” 
But the refrain running through all of the principal 
speeches was that the United States must not sacri- 
fice, in preparing to defend itself against a foreign 
foe, those precepts which underlay the American 
way of life. The problem was set forth in this way 
by the Economic Policy Commission : 

Our republican institutions, and our system of free enter- 
prise, have served us so well for so long a time that we have 
come to think of them as being self-sustaining. They were 


self-sustaining for a long series of decades, but that was 
in a different world from the one in which we now live, and 
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daily toil, everyone who lives on sav- 





ings or pension must realize that if the 
decade of the '40's does not accomplish 
financial preparedness, they will come 





policyholders. 


50+ Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout 
its 55-year career built up and maintained 
a progressive staff of agents in all parts of 
the country with whom its relationship has 
been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success 
has been gradual, steady growth, the em- 
phasis being on careful underwriting in both 
field and home office, and a policy of claim 
settlements that builds good will among 


That agents appreciate this program in 
its broad aspects is indicated by their long 
time representation of the Preferred. 


to the end of that period with all of 
their liberties radically curtailed. 


The national credit, the speak- 
ers were agreed, could be saved by 
eschewing the easy road in paying 
for the defense program. Insolv- 
ency, said Mr. Hanes, was the 
time bomb which could eventually 
destroy the American system. 
“We are willing,” he declared, “to 
take the road of sacrifice and 
hard work. Asa Nation we have 
indicated our readiness to pay for 
the larger part of the national 
defense program by increased tax- 
ation. Against this process there 
is no significant protest.” The 
Economic Policy Commission said 
that a larger proportion of the de- 
fense cost should be paid for out 
of current taxation than had as 
yet been officially proposed. 

What should be done? The 
Commission said that the Govern- 
ment should extend every aid in 
“restoring the productive and 
competitive powers of American 
industry, trade, transportation 
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and agriculture.” In the long 
run, it said, the defense of democ- 
racy would depend on efficient 
abundant production. Taking up 
this theme, Mr. Burgess said: 
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If we continue to follow public poli- 
cies which discourage business enter- 
prise, and if in a zeal to avoid infla- 
tion and eliminate profits we place pre- 
mature checks on production and con- 
sumption we may find ourselves, after 
some temporary lift, in continued de- 
pression. The second alternative is 
that, under the stimulus of the defense 
program, we might again put the whole 
Nation to work, so that the defense 
program is added to and not subtracted 
from our present output. If we thus 
lift the total national income there will 
be large increases in Government tax 
receipts, and decreases in unemploy- 
ment, which should make possible large 
reductions in relief expenditures and 
thus bring the budget nearer to bal- 








of which we must continue to be a part in the coming 
decades. 

When this war ends, all, or nearly all, of the nations 
that have been engaged in it will be lean and hungry and 
angry lands in which such liberal political and economic 
principles as prevailed in pre-war days will be subordinated 
to the stark necessities of making a living. Then the most 
important question in every country will be whether the 
totalitarian principles of State Socialism, or the republican 
principles of free enterprise, will appear to the peoples of 
those countries to promise the better method of making a 
living. ; 

How can the “republican principles of free enter- 
prise” best be defended? The speakers were con- 
sistent on this point. In the first place, they agreed 
that the national credit, a great asset in times of 
emergency, must be preserved. On this point Mr. 
Hanes was especially forceful. Said he: 

Unless we put an end to deficit financing, to profligate 
spending and to indifference as to the nature and extent 


of Government borrowing, we will surely take the road to 
dictatorship. Every depositor in our banks, every 


holder of life insurance, everyone who earns a living through 


ance and lessen technical causes for 
inflation. 


Mr. Burgess named the following measures as 
necessary for the encouragement of enterprise and 
production: A vigorous and active security market, 
less hampered by stringent controls and technical 
rulings and laws; revisions of the Labor Relations 
Act to give the employer as well as the employee a 
square deal; modification of the mandatory pro- 
visions of the wage-hour law with respect to reduc- 
tion of working hours and payment of overtime, 
since these things tended to raise costs and prices; 
railroad legislation to help clear up the debris of 
insolvencies; revision of the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act to open the way for this industry to raise 
funds for additions and improvements, and a care. 
ful revision of tax laws to encourage and not dis- 
courage enterprise. 

It is a comprehensive and reasonable program 
which the bankers had to contribute to the defense 
of the republic. Could there be a more discerning 
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platform for the times than that set down in the 
report of the Economic Policy Commission ? 


If our system of free enterprise is to rise triumphant in 
a largely totalitarian world it must do so through its own 
efforts, and by means of its own inherent strength. It 
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must demonstrate that it offers a better method of 
earning a living than is made available by autocracy 
and regimentation. It can do that if it functions effec-* 
tively, which is only possible in a political atmosphere 
of encouragement for all the factors which constitute our 
economy. 
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New Economic Conditions Faced 


By Dr. Wrtwram A. Irwin, Educational Director, American Institute of Barking 


Remarks of J. LeRoy Dart Introducing Dr. Irwin: 

About three years ago our former Educational Director, 
Dr. Harold Stonier, assumed the duties of Executive Man- 
ager of the American Bankers Association. Under Dr. 
Stonier’s wise, able ard splendid leadership, the Institute’s 
curriculum grew to its present high excellence, and it was 
no small task to find a successor to carry on his splendid 
work, 

Among the prerequisites for this position we find a 
knowledge of adult educational problems, a broad back- 
ground of education and experience, the ability to work 
with people, an abiding sense of humor, undaunted courage, 
a knowledge of human nature, the ability to speak force- 
fully and well, and the possession of a personality that 
commands confidence and cooperation. 

The man chosen for that most important position is here, 
and I know that the educational program of the American 
Institute of Banking is in the right hands, and that the 
Institute under his leadership can face the future unafraid. 

In addition to being the active administrative head of 
the Institute’s educational program, it is also this gentle- 
man’s duty to see that our curriculum is kept abreast of 
current and changing thoughts—a stupendous task in itself. 
‘this gentleman has had a broad background of education 
and experience. He knows the Institute’s educational 
problems. 

It gives me at this time a great deal of pleasure, and I 
consider it a privilege to have the opportunity of introduc- 
ing the Educational Director of the American Institute of 
Banking, Dr. William A. Irwin. 


Dr. Irwin's Address: 
President Hanes, President Dert, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Forty years ago it wus quite generally believed that adult education was 
both impracticable and visionary. That belief was shared almost uni- 
versally even by profess‘onal educators, but it was not shared by those 
pioneers whose keen vision conceived and whose practical minds brought 
into existence the organization which we now call the American Institute 
of Banking. 

The history and the experience of the Institute have amply demonstrated 
that those pioneers were right. Its thousands of graduates, many of whom 
are prominent today in American banking, are an irrefutable testimony 
to the value of its work. Under the wise leadership of a long line of 
elected Presidents, sorre of whom are on this platform today, it has 
developed and grown into the nation-wide organization of 1940 with its 
67,000 members and more than 40,000 students. 

Its curriculum for its purpose is without a peer. Its extracurricular 
activities have been blended with its courses in such a way as to make 
possible a quality of personal development that has been favorably com- 
mented upon by all who know of its work. In its classrooms alone last 
year the students spent more than 2,000,000 man-hours, fitting themselves 
for greater efficiency on their jobs and the better to serve the customers 
of your institutions. 

Privately-chartered banking in America may well be proud of having 
sponsored such an educational undertaking. 

It is both an honor and a high privilege, an honor which I hope rests 
lightly and a privilege which I sincerely appreciate, to serve such an 
organization as its educational director. Its foundations were well and 


truly laid. The superstructure that has been built on it is good to behold. 


Working together, we of the Institute hope and confidently expect to 
expand its usefulness in the days that lie ahead. 

Mr. President, I am conscious—and very conscious, as I ought to be—of 
the fact that any man or woman in this great audience knows that I am 
on a spot, but I have seen enough of American bankers to know that their 
innate sense of good sportsmanship will make allowance for that fact, 
and so, on the spot, I go to work. 

Beyond the din of the present war, ladies and gentlemen, a new economic 
vorld may be in the making—I say a new economic world may be in the 
making. Practically all wars have some economic cause. I know that 
somebody in this audience might think immediately of one war in history 
around which there has been thrown a halo in an attempt to sanctify 
the butchery that took place, but I know that the so-called crusades also 
had an economic buse end that the great merchants of Venice and the 
great shipowners of Venice used those crusades as a means of building 
their own personal fortunes by transporting to the battlefields of Palestine 
the men whose bones have made white for generations the fields of that 
eld land. 

I say practically all wars have had an economic base. World War 
Number One, in which I spent almost four years of my life, was in many 
ways essentially a war for economic ends. You saw, as I eaw, every 
ene of you, the growth of competition by young industrial nations that 
were seriously challenging the economic leadership of old England, and 
that challenge was met und temporarily smashed in the last war. 

In many respects that war had an economic base and was waged for 
economic ends. 

The present conflict seems to center, I think on three things. It 
centers, first of all, on a contest—and Mussolini has stated it—between 
the haves and the have-nots. The economic resources of Germany are 
exceedingly limited. The economic resources of Italy, with its rocky 
backbone of the Apennines, its almost complete absence of coal and iron, 
its limited agricultural areas, make one gasp when he lealizes that forty-six 
raillions of people are trying to make a living on it. 

Japan, the more or less silent partner in the Axis, tries to get a 
living for sixty-six millions of people on a group of islands having less 
than one-third of the agricultural land of the State of Iowa. 

It is essentially, one phase of it, a contest between the haves and the 
have-nots. 

In the second place, it is a contest for economic power. For almost 
300 years, economically and to a large extent politically, old England 
has enjoyed the hegemony of Europe. The attempt of Germany today 
blankly is an attempt to take that hegemony out of English hands. Ger- 
many might succeed. 

But for us Americans, you native-born and I, a 12-year-old-naturalized 
alien, for you and for me, it is also a contest of economic philosophies. 
It is a contest between the philosophies of totalitarianism and our phi- 
losophy, the philosophy of free enterprise, and because it is that kind of a 
philosophy, that kind of a contest, it is utterly impossible, in my humble 
judgment, for you or for me to be mentally neutral. 

I say it has three fundamental bases, a contest between the haves and 
the have-nots, a contest for the hegemony of Europe, and a contest between 
two philosophies, one of which is ours. 

I know ‘that there are many in this country who say “This is not our 
war.” But though they say that, we cannot possibly escape its economic 
effects. The fact is that they are with us already. Let me show you 
what I mean. 

In the first place, we have now lost—I say we have now lost important 
markets: Germany gone, Italy gone, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Holland, Belgium, northern France, and to a large extent 
the cockpit of Europe, the Balkans, gone. We cannot sell goods to 
them now. 

In the second place, only enormous war orders are keeping up at the 
present time the volume of our export trade. Look at the figures: scrap 
iron, steel and stee! products, oil, gasoline, automobiles, trucks, copper, 
planes—down the list they go, and they—and almost they exclusively—are 
maintaining the volume of our export trade and keeping millions of 
men busy. 

In fact, we have reached the stage where, from the viewpoint of business 
activity, we need lo fear the coming of a sudden peace almost as much 
as our material involvement in the war. Imagine what it would mean 
today if peace came like that and billions or war orders. were cancelled. 
That is how we are involved. 

Important markets gone, only enormous war orders keeping us busy, 
standing in a position where a sudden peace might bring at least tempo- 
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rarily a serious decline in business, and facing the fact that the control 
of essential raw materials might fall into the hands of people hostile to 
America—not our war? Not our war? 

But apart altogether from the war situation, we face important new 
economic conditions. Again, and in the same brief way, let me show you 
the piccure. First, we have only recently become the world’s greatest 
manufacturing natiin. That may shock the pride of some of you men 
who thought differertly. Let me repeat it: We have only recently become 
tLe world’s greatest manufacturing nation. When I came among you 19 
years ago the value of your agricultural products was yreater than the 
vaius cr your manufactured products. That is a simple statement of fact. 
Today we are the world’s greatest manutacturing nation. By virtue of 
that position, ladies and gentiemen, we are dependent as never before in 
our history on the outside world. 

Again, let me show you specifically, emphatically if not dogmatically, 
precisely what I mean. We need raw materials for our industry, raw 
materials that we do not have. In some respects we are a “have not” 
Nation. You cannot harden steel to line the walls of a battleship to 
protect its vitals, its engines, without manganese. Where do we get our 
manganese? Almost exclusively from Brazil, and Hitler and Mussolini 
have their eyes on Brazil. 

We need nickel. You cannot put a good nose on a naval shell without 
nickel, and Canada produces 90% of the world’s nickel. Well, thank 
God for that! 

We need rubber. Many of you drove to this convention in your own 
automobiles or in 4 mortgage on wheels, I don’t know which it was, but 
you couldn’t have come down on those tires if the latex which is the 
essential raw material of rubber had not been produced for you in the 
“ritish and Dutch East Indies; and Japan this morning has her eye on 
‘4 East Indies. 

You probably brushed your teeth this morning. Your toothpaste was in 
a little tin tube. Similar collapsible tubes are used for an innumerable 
quantity of products, and we depend on two little islands in the Dutch 
East Indies—Bancaz and Billiton—two little islands in the Dutch East 
Indies, and the Malayan Peninsula for most of the tin we use. 


I could stretch the list. I taught Economic Geography for 16 yeare— 
manganese, nickel, rubber, tin, your coffee, your pepper, and the list 
could go on like that, essentially raw materials on which we are absolutely 
dependent on the outside world, on account very largely of our new position 
as the greatest manufacturing country in the world. 

But it is not merely for imports that we are dependent on the outside 
world. You men from the South know that; Bob Hanes and the rest of 
you from the South. We are dependent on the outside world for markets 
for our manufactured commodities. We need markets for stee] and steel 
products; we need markets for a couple of million automobiles—just a 
couple of million automobiles; we need markets for hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of machinery—shoe machinery and all kinds of machinery. 

If you look at tbe record of our exports over the last few years, it 
will astonish some of you to see how much we export from our manu- 
facturing capacity. That, you see, is our situation, dependent on the 
outside world for imports and for exports, as we have never been before. 

Third, and apart altogether from the war situation, we face this fact: 
Our export market for some commodities may now be permanently lost. 
Let me repeat that. I say our export market for some commodities may 
now be permanently lost. 

What about cotton, President Bob? You men from New Orleans, didn’t 
I see mountains of it, like that, stacked on your docks at New Orleans? 
And there is another crop coming along, about twelve million more bales 
with five hundred pounds to the bale. Where will they sell it? 

You men from the Middle West, where you raise wheat by the hundred 
million busheis, where will you sel! the wheat? 

You men from the State of Texas, for example, where the West 
begins and where hospitality is of the frontier type, what are you going 
to do with your range cattle? And you men from the Blue Stem Grass 
of Kansas, where you fattened them for years on the flint hills, where 
wre you going to sell that fat beef? 

Our export market for some commodities may be permanently gone, and 
Government policy helped to bring about that situation. That is a fact. 

Fourth—and I am speaking to Lankers—we have recently—and I say 
recently advisedly—beccme glutted by gold. The unparalleled excess re- 
serves of our banking system, the unparaileled low interest rates, the new 
cost for insurance either in reduced dividends or higher premiums, the 
higher premiums on annuities, and the lower returns on annuities—what 
people are getting on their savings through no fault of yours, you are 
not responsible—every one of those things is testimony to the fact that we 
have reached a new ecenomic position through being glutted by gold. 

Again. I could multiply the list. You’re not dumb; you’ve got my wave 
length already. We have become the world’s chief manufacturing nation 
apart from the war situation; we are dependent as never before on the 
outside world, both in regard to imports and exports. We may permanently 
have lost—I hope not—the export market for certain important things we 
produce, largely as a result of economic stupidity, and we have become 
elutted by gold to the point where you as a banker and an institution are 
suffering, where interest rates have reached the vanishing point, and where 
the humblest man ur woman in the United States with a savings account, 
a life insurance policy or a little annuity, is not willing to pay the cost 
of economic stupidity. They are not waiting to pay the cost—they are 
paying it now! 

Finally, this, ladies and gentlemen, coming back to the war: The 
results of this war situation may be forcing America into imperialism. 
Have you thought of that? It is easy to see this without stretching your 
imagination, that the old national economic lines in Europe, if Germany 
wins the hegemony of Eurupe, will be wiped out like that, and under the 
jeadership of a dominert State, the whole continent will become a unit, 
an economic unit, for purposes of trade and commerce and production. 
That is no figment of a crazy man’s imagination; that is looking at 
the situation through clear, through unbiased eyes. 

Say Germany, at the head of a unit, an economic unit called Europe; 
Italy and Spain heading the continent of Africa, including Egypt; say 
Russia and Siberia as a third economic unit; say a greater Asia with 
Japan at the head of that, and that would give you four magnificent 
regional economies. Onc, Africa, needing development—we could help to 
finance that. All right! Why not the United States of America at the 
head of an economie region called the Western Hemisphere? 

You see, business does not recognize national lines. Ask any man from 
the International Business Machines Corp. if they stop at national lines. 
Ask General Motors if it stops at national lines. Ask the National City 
Bank or the Chase National Bank if they stop at national lines. And it 
night be that the day for the old national economy is past and that 
regional economies are the order of the day. Suppose that should happen. 

Now let me show you my picture. Imaginative? Not at all! If that 
should be the case, where would we stana? It would mean a new economic 


orientation for the United States, not only in our thinking but in our 
business practice aw well, and possibly also, if that is possible, after all 
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pe have been through, furtber change in the direction of government 
policy. 

This, | think, i: what such a thing might bring about. it could 
bring paternalism foi ti.e United States, noth North and South. We have 
taken the first step in an inter-American bank already. Too tar-fetched? 
I don’t think so. 

Secondly, it would mean a hemispheric economic policy instead of an 
economic policy for the continental United States alone, a hemispheric 
ecoromie policy that would take in Canada, Mexico, Central America and 
the so-called republics of the South. 

Third, it would mean a twe-ocean—wait a minute! It would mean a 
seven-ocean navy, because where you send your commerce as an imperialist, 
you must be willing to go and prctect that commerce. 

It would mean, fourth, a huge potential army, at least. 

It would mean, fifth, unparalleled burdens of taxation unparalleled 
even now. 

It would mean, sixth, a lowered standard of living on account of that 
taxation, and it might mean, it car. mean, the possibility of greater 
economic control than we have ever kncwn. 

Imaginative? Think it over in view of the things that have happened 
and are happening now. 

I said greater economic control—maybe—that could happen here. 

I recall this morning that when I was a little boy, about nine years 
old, in a Scottish schoolhouse in Hamilton, Scotland, our teacher of 
history, Miss Miller, took sick one day and could not be present. The 
headmaster came in to teach the class. He was a little, short man, shorter 
even than I. I can see him #s I look at you at this moment—a short 
man, with his hair iron gray and a beard that was typically Scottish, 
which means red, and with a broad Scutch accent. 

I remember distinctly that that day we were studying what we then 
called the history of the American Revolution, and old Malcolm Blair stood 
up before that desk and read us the story of the Boston tea party, where 
George III tried to take liberty from your forefathers, and when the old 
Scotchman finished he looked at us, laid down the book and then said 
this, which I shall not forget until my dying day: ‘Boys and girls, if 
your Government ever tries to do to you what George III tried to do to 
the American colonists, rebel.’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, in times like these I wouldn’t be a decent Amer- 
ican if I said rebel, but I can’t face an audience of men and women who 
like myself were reared in the philosophy of freedom and view these 
times of ours with other than anxious eyes. And so I say to you, war 
situation or no war situation, with all the things I have tried to picture 
for you, search your own hearts and your own minds and ask yourselves 
whether we go along the lines we have followed in the years gone by or 
face this new type of world of which I speak, ask yourselves if it isn’t 
better to face it on the basic philosophy for which your fathers lived 
and fought, yes, anc gave the last full measure of devotion. 

Let us together resolve that in these trying days, you, you native-born 
Americans, and humble men like me, to whom you have granted the 
privilege of citizenship in a great republic, let us resolve to keep that 
liberty that made us what we are. 


President Hanes: To show you the versatility of Bill 
Irwin, he was only given 15 minutes’ notice that he would 
speak in the time allotted for Governor Hoey. With this 
short notice, he has produced for us this morning this mas- 
terful address, 

[Governor Hoey’s address, delivered at the Sept. 26 ses- 
sion, will also be found in this issue.] 
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Views America Will Achive Mighty Purposes of F; ree People 


By Crype R. Hoey, Governor of the State of North Carolina. 


Remarks cf President Hanes in introducing Governor 
Hoey: 

I told you yesterday of my very deep regret that by 
Governor could not be with us through no fault of his, 
because he made every effort to get here. He is here this 
morning, and although we shall not have the opportunity 
of hearing the address he would have delivered yesterday, 
he has been kind enough to consent to say a few words 
this morning. North Carolinians are proud that for the 
past eight years our State has operated on a balanced 
budget. 

During this time we have not only carried on all the 
normal functions of the State, but we have greatly im- 
proved and enlarged the State’s services. Not only this, 
during al! this period we have constantly decreased the 
State’s outstanding indebtedness. Our Governor during his 
term of four years, which is now coming to a close, has 
decreased the outstanding debt of the State by $26,600,000. 

I have the great honor at this time to present to you a 
statesman, a Governor greatly beloved by his people, an 
erator of ability, an executive, but above all a Christian 
gentleman, His Excellency, the Hon. Clyde R. Hoey, Gover- 
nor of the State of North Carolina. 


Address of Governor Hoey 


Governur Hoey: President Hanes, Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the American Bankers Association: I count it a high 
privilege to come this morning to say just a few words to 
this great assembly. Of course I am highly indebted to my 
friend of the years, your distinguished President, for his 
most gracious presentation of me. He was so much kinder 
than a friend of the late Senator James of Kentucky was 
in presenting him that I am doubly contented. This friend 
of Senator James was a very plain, blunt man, and in 
introducing the Senator he said: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
1 am not going to bore you with a speech today, but I will 
present to you a man who will.” 

I am not going to make a speech, but merely to bring 
the greetings from a great American State. I have always 
had a regard for the bankers, the bankers in my own State 
and those of my acquaintance throughout the Nation. I 
likewise have greatly revered your organization in the 
service which you bave tendered to the public. In North 
Carolina we have been attempting to conduct our affairs 
in that sort of way that would meet the approval of the 
bankers, rot ouly of our State but of the Nation, because 
we have adopted a sound financial basis and policy, and 
our fiscal affairs, as mentioned by Mr. Hanes, are in 
splendid condition. 

I would not, therefore, this morning take your time in 
discussing that, but I would say that I am somewhat 
familiar with bankers. I began at 17 years of age my first 
relationships on the borrowing end. I have continued that 
very readily, being one of the best patrons banks have had 
through a.l these years. 

But I came to bring you just greetings in a few words 
from North Carclina. You know, I believe the State owes 
to the Nation a great obligation in all periods of crisis. 
You know this Nation is just a confederacy of States bound 
together by the lasting bonds of a broad and genuine Amer- 
icanism, and in periods of crisis the State must furnish 
the inspiration as it furnishes the unity of action for a 
Nation to meet any crisis. I bring you then this spirit of 
North Carolina that evidences our belief in genuine Amer- 
icanism. There should not be any difficulty about defining 
that term. The Constitution provides the definition and 
the Bil! of Rights gives the interpretation. 

We go to this great Constitution to find our prized herit- 
ages of these guarantees of the right to life, to liberty, to 
the pursuit of happiness, and to worship God according to 
the dictates of our own consciences. We know that this 


Constitution means a type and form of government which 
guarantees to every citizen, great or small, rich or poor, 
high or Jow, and to every corporation the right to life and 


to liberty and to justice and for the preservation of the 
rights, and then to all of these, for the preservation of their 
rights of property. 

We believe in that type of Americanism which recognizes 
worth and merit. which pays tribute to economy and fru- 
gality, which honors independence and self-reliance, and 
which pays tribute to the independent citizen who does not 
expect the Government to support him but who stands for 
defense of the Government 

We believe in that genuine type of Americanism, that it 
is a thing of the spirit; it rises superior to our material 
possessions and conceptions; it becomes a part of our life 
and our being. In this hour we believe that genuine Amer- 
icanism requires whclehearted and undivided allegiance to 
our Nation, and, therefore, we believe that no citizen has a 
right to owe a divided allegiance in this hour. In North 
Carolina we believe that subversive elements have had too 
large a play, and we have temporized with them too long 
in the Nation. 

We believe that Communists and Nazi bunds and these 
other subversive elements ought to be made to understand 
that this is an American Government, and while we believe 
in free speech we do not believe in their right to undertake 
to take our freedom away from us or to destroy it. 

Personally, my own view is that Congress ought to out- 
law the Communist party and the Nazi bund and every 
other subyersive organization which owes first allegiance 
to a foreign government. 

We ought to say to them if they want to be serfs and 
slaves of Stalin, they ought to go back to Russia. If 
they want to adopt Hitler as their leader, they ought to go 
to Germany. And if they want to go with the man who 
wants the loot in this conflict, they ought to join Musso- 
lini. But America onght to be shot through with a devo- 
tion and consecration to the ideals of this Republic, to the 
ends and purposes of our Government and to the forward- 
ing of its manifest destiny in this hour of trial. I believe 
in America. I do not know what is ahead of this Nation, 
but I am hoping that in this hour that America will have 
that solidarity of purpose, that unity of spirit, that concen- 
tration and devotion to the ideals of the fathers, that years 
and centuries from) now men and women may look back 
to 1940 and 1911 and thank God for the courage and the 
dedication and the consecration of the citizenship of this 
land. And as we stand now, looking across the seas at the 
conflict over there, we realize that the might and the 
power and the Gibraltar of Great Britain is not merely 
the rocks or even the defenses which she has, but it is the 
sturdiness of her people, the underlying character of men 
and women who have led the nations of the world in civiliza- 
tion for a thousand years. 

Today I should like to see America declaring in the full- 
ness of her strength, in the might of her power, in the 
matchless resources which she has, that sort of full-orbed 
sympathy and commanding support that shall enable this 
world to have peace come, and again and again for the 
ideals of free democracy to abide in the earth. I do not 
know whai is ahead; you do not know. We of North Caro- 
lina feel this way about it. We are facing the future un- 
afraid. We are willing to travel the pathway of sacrifice. 

We believe in our country, in its destiny and in its fine 
purposes, and we are willing to endorse the full national 
defense on land and sea and in the air to the end that we 
shall be 30 well prepared that no dictator shall ever dare 
to invade our borders or trespass upon our rights. Less 
than that will not guarantee our security; more than that 
America does not desire. We can say over again in the 
fulness of our own life that we seek no territory from any 
other nation. We wish ne indemnities to be paid, we are 
not asking for anything they have, but we are coveting the 
privilege of serving humanity, of leading our own lives in 
our own way, of develping our own civilization, and of 
serving God and mankind in the best way that a great free 
people might visualize that purpose. 





Over at Yorktown there is a magnifi- 
cent monument dedicated to commemo- 
rate the birthplace of American inile- 
pendence. On one side is a word, “one 
country,” on another side, “one Consti- 
tution,” on the other side, “one des- 
tiny.” This mighty Nation moves for- 
ward today as one country. I should 
like to see all of the subversive forces 
removed to the end that unity and de- 
votion and consecration might be the 
part of every citizen, and then one 
Constitution under whose mighty pro- 
visions we claim our rights and we feel 
safe and secure in our possession of 
property, and then one great, mighty 
destiny which awaits this great people 
as they move on in triumph even 
though in sacrifice to the attainment 
of that end. 

I am thinking, then, with you of the 
future that awaits our land. I am 
thinking about it not in discourage- 
ment or not in dismay, not disheart- 
ened, but counting the cost and being 
willing to bear the burden. We shall 
zo forward in the accomplishment of 
the mighty purposes of a free people. 
We cannot any more lay to our souls 
the f'attering unction that two oceans 
shall protect us. 

I am reminded now that only re- 
cently, when the neutrality fizht was 
in course, that a great Senator. declar- 
ing against America taking anv steps 
at all, said we ought to pursue the 
policy of Norway and Sweden and Den- 
mark and Holland, pointed to the fact 
that they passed throuch the other war 
untouched and wunmarred, whereas 
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America entered and suffered both in 
treasure and in loss of man-power. 
And yet after his death, and before the 
grass has had time to grow over his 
grave, the prophecy that he made that 
these nations would remain untouched 
now has already failed, and Holland 
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has been wrecked and Norway has been 
raped, and Poland has been devastated 
and all that land has been subjugated, 
and, therefore, we cannot receive the 
prophecies from the past like that that 
would let us believe that we shall be 
safe and secure. We shall be safe only 
us we are able to match force with force and power with 
power, and I am {n favor of answering the dictators in the 
enly language which they understand and that is unmatched 
force and power in the conflict of the world. As we go 
forward, peace shull come sometime to this world, and 
when it comes, I covet for America the high privilege of 
leading the nations of the world along the dimly-lighted 
pathway to the attainment of the exalted purposes of free 
government among men, and I should like for this great 
and mighty Republic, the greatest of all the world, to be 
able to bind up the wounds and minister to the suffering 
and relieve the need when this conflict is over; but more 
than that, I covet for us, our Nation, the moral and the 
spiritual leadership of mankind under God to the building 
of a great civilization. 


Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing. 
Tung may our land be bright 
With freedom’ec hold lixht. 
Protect ue by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


Governor Hoey was scheduled to address the previous 
session but was delayed in arriving at the convention. On 
that day President Hanes said, in part: 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





I am distressed to announce to you that Governor Hoey, 
who was to have addressed our convention this morning, 
missed his connection at Washington, and although we have 
tried by every means, even to chartering a private plane, 
to bring him here, we are unable to have him with us this 
morning. I am particularly sorry that he is not going to 
be here. He occupies the unique position in North Carolina 
of approaching the end of his time of office more beloved 
by and more resnected by the people of North Carolina than 
he was the day he came into office. I wanted, if he were 
here, particularly to tell you of the great leadership and 
courage he showed when sit-down strikes were running 
rampant throughout the country, and in some States appar- 
ently were even being encouraged. I would like to read you 
a statement which he made to the people of North Carolina 


at that time. He said: 

Sit-down strikes are unlawful and will not be tolerated in North Carolina. 
We are a people believing in law and order, and no man or set of men 
have the right to take charge of the property of others and hold it 
alversely, against the will of the owner. Men would have no more right 
to sit down in a mill and refuse tu vacate than an employer would have 
to go into a labor union hall and refuse to let the unionists hold a 
meeting. 


It is needless to say, after that statement, we had no sit- 
down strikes in North Carolina. 
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BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


Introduction of Former Presidents of American Institute of Banking 


By Frank ToTtTren of Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Hanes: On Tuesday morning, October 2d, in the year 1900, the 
American Bankers Association opened its 26th Annual Convention in the 
City of Richmond, Va. It is an interesting coincidence in time that at the 
opening of a convention with a century spread out before it, the members 
should have considered a topic of such far-reaching importance as banking 
education. During the previous year, a Committee had been appointed to 
give consideration to the Association's responsibility in the field of Banking 
Education. An elaborate report of the committee’s conclusions was pre- 
sented on the morning of October 2d, with the recommendation that the 
Association establish an Educationa! Institute and from the limited funds 
of the Association set aside $10,000 for its operation for the first year. 

Briefly, that is the story of the official records relating to the establish- 
ment of the American Institute of Banking. The Association has never 
given its support to a greater effort judging by what has occurred during 
the past four decades which have followed that historic meeting in Rich- 
mond. While the Institute was undertaken as a pioneer effort in adult 
education for our own people, it nevertheless had a profound influence on 
the development of adult education generally. 

Several years ago in a book published by the American Association for 
Adult Education, the following statement appears concerning the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking: 

‘*Using the word industry in its broadest sense, there is no branch of in- 
dustry in which the problem of educating the employees has been approached 
with greater thoroughness. There is none in which a higher degree of 
success has been attained.’’ 

We do not feel that our 66th annual convention should pass without 
giving honor to the work of the Institute. For many years a bank officer, 
I have observed the excellent work being done by the chapters of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and as President of the Association, I have taken 
advantage on all occasions possible to urge bankers everywhere to give stil« 
further support to local Institute programs. 

The Institute has developed into one of the most comprehensive under- 
takings of its kind to be found anywhere in the country. However, it has 
not grown by itself. Its progress is the result of planning, the intelligence 
and the sacrificial hard work of thousands of men and women who during 
the past 40 years have given of their time and effort to advance 
its courses. 

We should like to have all these workers here this morning. Obviously 
this is impossible So we have asked the former Presidents of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking to attend this convention as aur guests. All 
could not be here, but we are delighted in having 15 of them with us. 
Among them I am glad to say we have the first National President of the 
Institute. In paying our respects to them, we also honor the thousands 
of other Institute members who have teamed up with them through the 
years to make the American Institute of Banking what it is today. 

I have asked Frank Totten, of the Chase Bank of New York, a former 
President of the American Institute of Banking, to address us at this time 
and to present his fellow past Presidents to you. Mr. Totten. 


Mr. Totten: Mr. Hanes, Ladies and Gentlemen: For many years one 
of my hobbies has been the collection of antiques, so I have a special treat 
in store for you this morning. In fact, some of you are going to liverally 
gasp in amazement when you see the choice collection of specimens which 
I have brought with me. 

Up in the beautiful State of New Hampshire, in those glorious White 
Mountains, there is a range of lofty and towering peaks known as the 
Presidential Range. Well, New Hampshire has nothing on New Jersey 
this morning, because if you will peer up here on the platform behind me, 
way up above the clouds, you will see a presidential range. 

It is particularly embarra:sing to a group of comparatively young men, 
such as these, to be held up in this way publicly as ‘‘has beens,"’ as an- 
tiques, as pioneers in the days when America was young, and while some 


of these men are men of mature years, still others are just mere kids like 
myself. 

Someone has said that life begins at 40. Life did begin for the Institute 
40 years ago, so we are here today celebrating the 40th Anniversary of the 
American Institute of Banking, which, as you know, is the educational 
section of our great American Bankers Association. And what has the 
Institute done in these 40 years? Well, it has had a great record of ac- 
complishment. I will name just some of the high spots briefly. Originally 
we offered only three educational courses. Now we offer 30 such courses. 
Today, there are 385 local chapters and study groups scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 

We have 46,318 enroliments in these various educational courses, and 
we have a nationwide membership of 67,705 members. This is a great 
record, and the men who have in large part been responsible for this are 
these former national Presidents whom I am about to introduce to you. 
Each one of these men served with rare distinction his term as president, 
and believe it or not, not one of them dared to run for a third term. In 
fact, they were lucky to have gotten through the first term unimpeached. 

As I present these men to you, I am going to imitate ‘“‘Wrong Way” 
Corrigan and give to you chronologically in reverse, starting with the 
juniors. 

The first one is the worthy son of a worthy father, who was President in 
1933-1934, Albert S. Puelicher, President of the Marshall & Llsiey Bank 
of Milwaukee. 

The president in 1932-33 was Frank H. Hall, Assistant Cashier of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

The President in 1931-32 was Henry J. Mergler, Vice-President of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnatti. 

Then in 1929, the Institute hit an all-time low, as they were unlucky 
enough to have me as President. Mark you, that was in 1929. Some folks 
have asked who brought in the depression. I did. 

The President in 1927-28 was P. R. Williams, Vice-President of the bank 
of America of Los Angeles. 

The President in 1924-25 was Edwin V. Krick, Vice-President and 
Cashier of the American Trust Co., of San Francisco. 

The President in 1922-23 was Carter E. Talman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of Washington. 

The President in 1919-20 was Gardner B. Perry of Boston. 

The President in 1918-19 was Cameron J. Thomson, President of the 
Northwest Bank Corporation, Minneapolis. 

The President in 1917-18 was Rudolph 8. Hecht, Chairman of the Board 
of The Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans. 

The President in 1915-16 was Robert H. Bean, Executive Director of 
the American Acceptance Council, New York. 

The President in 1911-12 was Raymond V. Cox, President of the Web- 
ster & Atlas National Bank of Boston. 

The President in 1909-10 was Newton D. Alling of Brooklyn, New York. 

And then our first President who was chairman of the 1903 convention, 
patriarch of this family, was none other than Dr. Fred I. Kent of New York. 

Now, these men, together with 13 others who were unavoidably absent, 
and 10 others who have passed on to their rewards, friends whom we had 
long since and lost a while, constitute the roll of past national Presidents 
of the Institute, and as some of the finest friendships that life has afforded 
me are represented in this very group, I wish to give them in closing the 
words of an old-time toast: 

“Ah, friends, dear friends, as years go on and heads get gray, how fast 
the guests do go. Touch hands, touch hands with those who stay, strong 
hands to weak, old hands to young. Around the festive board, touch 
hands. The faults forget, the foe forgive, for every guest will go and every 
fire burn low and cabin empty stand. Forget, forgive, for who may say 
that such a day will ever come to hosts or guests again. Touch hands!’. 


What of the Future? 


By J. LeRoy Dart, President of the American Institute of Banking and Vice-President of the Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Mia. 


In introducing Mr. Dart, President Hanes of the Asso- 
ciation said: 

It is fitting now that you should hear from the present President of 
the American Institute of Banking concerning the future of this Section. 
He is an Institute product. He began his banking career as a messenger 
back in 1911. He is now Vice-Piesidcnt of his institution. He is now 
also, as I first stated, the President of the American Institute of Banking. 
I present to you J. LeRoy Dart. 


Mr. Dart’s address follows: 

Since the dawn of civilization the one question that has 
puzzled man more than any other is: “What of the Future?” 
Probably one of the reasons why this question has been of 
such universal concern is because the physical, mental, 
spiritual and economic well-being of every individual is 
affected by attempts to answer it. Were any one of us 
endowed with the power to foresee accurately, the ability 
to do so would be most welcome in connection with fore- 
seeing the pleasant things that lie ahead, but not one of 
us would want to contemplate the certainty of unpleasant 
or painful experiences coming to pass. With the future 
correctly discernible, man would lose much of his incentive 
to accomplish, to develop and to progress. Accordingly, an 
all-wise Providence, in fashioning man, left this ability out 
but placed in him instead the powers of observation and 
imagination and an inherent concern over his future wel- 


fare. 
Organizations, like individuals, are also concerned over 
their future, and by the exercise of their powers of obserra- 


tion and imagination are, if they are satisfying human 
wants and needs, constantly on the alert, planning, studying 
and devising ways and means of insuring their future pros- 
perity and welfare. 

In the full realization that chartered banking, so vital 
to our Nation’s prosperity and progress and to the economic 
system we have built on the foundation of free enterprise 
and individual initiative, will, as it has in the past, face a 
future repiete with change, the American Institute of Bank- 
ing Section of the American Bankers Association on this, 
its fortieth birthday, faces the future with confidence and 
courage, 

With confidence because of the knowledge _ that 
during its existence it has served the cause of banking edu- 
cation, and with courage because of the fact that it has 
made and perfected plans whereby it can better serve its 
members, its associates and its public in the future of larger 
cpportunities and responsibilities. Through the fulfillment 
of the plans we have perfected we are certain the members 
of the Institute Section will be much better qualified to 
carry forward to a successful conclusion its aims and objec- 
tives which, paralleling those of its parent organization. are 
educational. 

Realizing that an enlightened and trained personnel is a 
bank’s most valuable asset, we have set as a major objective 
the task of extending the influence of the Institute to an 
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ever-increasing number of bank men and women through- 
out the country, haviug as our ultimate goal every banker, 
man or woman, interested and participating in some form 
of educational activity. 

Being aware of the fact that education is a life journey 
and not an objective to be attained within a certain time 
or by the expending of a certain amount of effort, and that 
thoughts and ideas change as our economic life changes, 
we shall continue to strive to keep our curriculum abreast 
of changing conditions and of such a high caliber that it 
will appeal to all who are interested in banking education, 
whether he be the beginner in the bank or the one who 
occupies an administrative position. 

Believing that we, as bankers, are the ones who should, 
and incidentally the only ones who should, because of our 
intimate knowledge of our business, attempt to enlighten 
the public regarding our policies and practices, we shall 
concern ourselves with giving to the public our concept and 
ideas of our duties and responsibilities. Through the efforts 
of our Public Relations Committee and our Research Com- 
mittee we hope to make worthwhile contributions to the 
enlarged program of education ard research now being so 
successfully carried out by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 
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Realizing that the task before us of preserving chartered 
banking is not only worthy of our best efforts; not only 
deserving of our best thought and attention; but also well 
worth any sacrifices we may be called upon to make, we 
lave rededicated ourselves to the cause of banking educa- 
tion and to a program of preparedness. By this we mean 
that by education and research we must be prepared to 
fight with all the vigor at our command for the preservation 
of those principles of free enterprise and individual initia- 
tive that have made American banking what it is today. 

Contrary to the thoughts and ideas of some, we in the 
Institute do not believe that the day of opportunity in 
America hes passed, nor tbat we in this country can no 
longer use to advantage the pioneering spirit which charac- 
terized those individuals who, by their efforts and sacrifices 
in the early history of America, laid the foundations for its 
present greatness. It is true the physical frontiers and the 
hardships they overcame no longer exist, but there is still 
pioneering work to be done in the field of education and 
economic development. 

This, briefly, gentlemen, is the Institute’s answer to the 
question “What of the Future?”, and we are confident that 
by adhering to this program we can and will face it with 
confidence and assurance. 


Know Your Bank 


By Exvsert 8S. Woostey, Vice-President Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


We are here today representing 15,000 banks with deposits of 65 billion 
dollars belonging to some 70 million depositors. We are in the midst of 
world shaking events. Banking, along with every other phase of our 
civilized order, faces an uncertain tomorrow. Although ours is a con- 
servative business, we must of necessity be a part of the front lines facing 
the common peril. As our civilization meets the dangers of this trying time 
we shall be called on to place our banking resources alongside the physical 
and spiritual resources of young men who stand on guard and who perhaps 
may even make the supreme sacrifice. 

It is a source of satisfaction to all of us that we are better prepared to meet 
any emergency than ever before in our history. Looking at our composite 
picture we are strong. We are liquid. Out of 65 billions of deposits, we 
have 23 billion in cash, and 20 billions in governments. This is a highly 
desirable position, because banking, no more than the Nation, can meet a 
fighting world without being prepared. It would be just as dangerous for 
us to set out to meet turbulent economic conditions without being strong 
and capable as it would be for this Nation to challenge some foreign military 
power without being prepared to fight. 

We must continue to lay up strength for the exigencies of the times. 
We must prepare by knowing our banks better. We must prepare by 
further building up impregnable strength, for out of such strength only can 
come the reserves to absorb losses incurred in times when our risks are 
greater. We must prepare by the elimination of unsound banking prac- 
tices wherever they exist. We must prepare by the conduct of our business 
so that the public may sense the unselfishness and honesty of our purpose 
and may approve our course of action. 

To clarify our thinking in this discussion, I am going to divide the func- 
tions of banking into three parts: 

First, the acceptance and papers of our depositors’ money; 

Second, the operation of the vast and intricate machinery for transferring 
billions of dollars of bank money from one customer to another, from one 
bank to another, and from one part of the country to another; and 

Third, the lending and investing of money from which we hope to realize 
sufficient income to permit us to perform the other two functions without 
cost to the customer, 

Our most important function of course is receiving and safeguarding our 
depositors’ money. It costs a lot of money to do that. We can’c start 
doing it without a building, vaults, equipment, personnel, and insurance. 
Yet, we charge nothing for accepting and safeguarding the 65 billion 
dollars left with us by the public. When our deposits increase or when we 
see a large list of new accounts, we hope, through some alchemy of banking, 
that our income will likewise increase. Income may or may not increase 
proportionately, but certainly expenses will increase. The first immediate 
cost of new deposits will be 1-12th of 1%, the cost of Federal Deposit 
Insurance. There will come imperceptible increases of personnel and other 
expense. Then at certain stages these additional expenses become sub- 
stantial, 

Our deposits are as different as items of merchandise on a merchant's 
shelf. After all we really are merchants buying and selling credit. Every 
dollar we take on deposit has its cost price. Some dollars cost more than 
we can ever get for them, 

It is a serious question whether we should pay interest on time deposits 
when we have 6 billion dollars of excess reserves and interest rates generally 
at the all-time low. Certainly we do not need to borrow money, and that 
is what we do when we accept time deposits at interest. Perhaps a more 
realistic way to regard time money is that when a bank accepts interest- 
bearing deposits it in reality sells an investment, guarantees a regular 
dividend, agrees to repurchase the investment on demand. That, to say 
the least, is a hazardous undertaking for a commercial bank 

Approximately 20% of the cost of operating our banks is interest paid on 
time deposits. It was almost the same as the dividends paid by all the 
banks last year, and was considerably more than the amount placed in 
reserves by all the banks. No doubt the public would have been better 
served had no interest on deposits been paid, and an equivalent amount 
placed in our reserve acoount. 

Interest-bearing deposits, however, do not constitute the only deposits 
for which the cost may be too high. Competitive practices in many cases 
have raised the cost of obtaining and maintaining deposits. Although 


destructive competition has been remedied in an increasing number of 
"ocalities by local clearing house associations, much remains to be done. 


In this connection, I want to call your attention to a condition that has 
continued through the inertia of local bankers, and that is the solicitation 
of commercial accounts and loans throughout the country by banks of the 
great financial centers. Local hegemony in banking is as desirable and 
necessary as local political hegemony. If any local commercial concern 
desires and needs outside banking services as they often do, the local banker 
should be the guiding factor in the transaction. Only in this way can 
sound local banking policies be safeguarded. 

While we are talking about local hegemony, we might mention the trend 
of national concerns toward decentralization of deposits. In the past such 
concerns sometimes imposed a costly burden on local banks by carrying 
balances for their branches wholly inadequate to support the work and risk 
involved. They are today for the most part disposed to leave larger deposits 
in the communities where their business originates. This is a constructive 
trend on the part of national concerns and is conducive to their better 
public relations. 

If we know our bank, we shall know our deposits—our stock in trade. 
We shall know how stable, how loyal, and how profitable they are. We 
shall know what our deposits are costing us, whether in interest, or whether 
in overhead or unsound practices. 

Let me reiterate that we take these deposits—a total o. 65 billion dollars— 
without one cent’s cost to those who own and control this money. The 
owners look to us to take it, to safeguard it, and they reserve the right to 
come and ask for it at any time. Certainly when we take this money, we 
want to know whether it can be profitably used. 

1 shall speak briefly of the second great function of banking, the operation 
of the vast and intricate machinery for handling bank money. This money 
is not gold nor currency, but credits on the ledgers of our banks. This 
money is fluid. It flows by the remarkable technique of bank clearings from 
one person to another, from one bank to another, and from one part of the 
Nation to any other part, or to any part of the world for that matter. By 
the stroke of the pen it assumes any amount from one cent to one million 
dollars. Quietly and quickly it flows through all the channels of trade, and 
daily millions of accounts are settled for the banks’ customers without 
trouble, without hazard, and generally without cost to those customers. 

Certainly the public, and quite likely most bankers do not appreciate 
this contribution which banking makes to the economic life of the Nation. 
The wheels of industry simply could not turn without this banking activity. 
It is well to remember that this is a gratuitous service banking renders to the 
community and Nation. Few stop to consider how it is paid for. In order 
to pay for it, bankers use up most of the income from their earning assets. 
Some use all, and over 1,200 banks last year did not make enough to pay 
the expense of giving this service. 

It may be that with the curtailment of income because of low interest 
rates, we shall have to give thought to revolutionary changes connected 
with account activity. Charges for services, based largely on account 
activity, contributed over 50% of the amount paid out in dividends last 
year. Whatever a banker's program may be with reference to such charges, 
the alert banker will study his accounts with particular reference to activity 
and supervision requirements. Good merchandising makes every item of 
merchandise pay its own way. Good banking will do the same for every 
account. 

The third great function of a bank, that of lending money, came into 
existence in order that the bank might make sufficient profit to pay for the 
expense of performing the other two functions we have already mentioned 
and to give a fair return on capital funds. This function is a profit function 
primarily and a public function secondarily. Of course the fact that it is a 
profit function makes it no less a public function and a public service. It is 
true that every legitimate and profitable business renders a public service 
while any business that is unprofitable, in the final analysis, renders a 
public disservice. 

Taking our depositors’ money and investing it so we can make sufficient 
money to pay our way and at the same time have it available when the 
depositor calls for it, requires skill and judgment and character beyond that 
of most men. If we could take our depositors’ money, put it away in a vault, 
return the same money when called for, and charge a service fee for our 


trouble, there would still be substantial expense and hazard, but as it is, we 
accept our depositors’ money, and in order to pay the tremendous expense 
involved in operating our banking system, we must lend it and invest it, its 


return being dependent on commodity, real estate and security prices, 
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general business conditions, management ability, personal integrity, and 
many other factors beyond our controi. So much hazard is involved in doing 
this that few of us would be willing to undertake it except for the fact that 
the havits and customs of many years have piaced it in our laps and we are 
expected to do it. Twenty percent of the two million commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns in this country go out of existence every year, and while 
the 20% go out, they make it hard for the remaining 80% to stay in. In 
fact, they make it so hard that another 20% go out the next year. The 
average life of the retailer is seven years. 

It is evident, from these facts, that the banker has a difficult task in 
selecting his credit risks. It is enought to say here that the answers to a few 
questions will build up a credit file on any prospective borrower that will 
rather scientifically appraise the risk. is he honest? Is he capable? Can 
he repay the loan? foes the enterprise for which he seeks a loan have 
merit? You must be sure, however, that you have the answers. 

The same procedure is as necessary for bonds as Jjoans. In fact, more 
information is needed because bonds are generally more hazardous loans, 
in that they are long-term capital loans which in most cases can only be 
repaid out of profits or taxes or by refunding. The location of the enterprise 
is usuaily far away and the management unknown. 

I cannot say too emphatically that we should get the facts before lending 
our depositors’ money. 

It is an axiom that it is easier to make money than to keep it. Certainly 
one of the easiest ways to strengthen our banks is to cut losses. It is a 
startling truth that, taking our banks as a whole, losses on loans and se- 
curities during the past six years have exceeded net operating earnings. 
Apparently it has been only because of profits on sales of securities and 
recoveries on loans that our Lanks have shown a net profit. Of course, the 
true operating performance should be appraised by using the difference 
between losses and gains in the effect on net operating income. During the 
past six years we wrote off three dollars for every two dollars of gain. The 
net result for the period was a loss of about $1,200,000.000, or $200.000,000 
a year. This was only 10% under the amount paid out in dividends. We 
shall always have losses. Complete safety is represented by cash. When 
cash is shifted into an earning asset, risk immediately becomes a factor. 
but the use of modern credit practice built on complete information will 
greatly mitigate risk and cut losses and contribute substantially to sound 
banking. 

In connection with loans, many of us are selling our product, credit, below 
cost. Wwe have been unduly influenced by the philosophy of, and the 
Publicity about, low interest rates wf course one of the policies of the pro- 
letarian economy, so popular throughout the world, has been to beat down 
interest rates. The thrifty have been penalized for the benefit of the prof- 
ligate or the unlucky. because present day economy glorifies debt, debt 
must be supported with as littie pain as possible to the debtor. But with 
12,000 of our banks in localities having a population of 5,000 and less, and 
with 10.000 of our banks with deposits of $1,000,000 or under, I believe 
each community can largely control its interest rates on loans. It is necessary 
for the continu.d strength of this vast majority of our banks to obtain an 
ade juate re'urn on loans. Other vise they cannt onevate vrofitahly 

We are aiso charged with the responsibility of finding new credit fields. 
Banking should seek. and | believe is seexing. to adjust itself to the changes 
which have taken place and are continuing to take place in the use of credit. 
We have witnessed the growth of consumer credit until now it is twice as 
great in volume as commercial credit and many times as profitable. If we 
are to have sound banks, we must be alert merchandisers of the principal 
thing we have to sell, credit. 

In connecciion with the apparent inapility of many banks to show operating 
income adequate for sound banking, we naturally attribute much of the 
difficulty to low interest rates, various regulations, and taxes. These are 
weighty factors but not imponderable to good management. Too many of 
us may be .ike the inebriate who was seen walking along the street bobbing 
up and down with one foot on the pavement and the other in the gutter. 
One of his. friends came aiong and asked, ‘What's the matter " The 
drunkard said, **| don't know." The friend said, ‘'| know what's the matter 
with you, you're drunk.’ The inebriate said, “Thank God, I was afraid I 
was crippled!" Perhaps we need to change our mental attitude and stop 
complaining as to why we can't make money and try out the methods uxed 
by those who do make money. That's our job. if it means lower interest 
rates on time deposits or the elimination of interest entirely, or more 
adequate service charges, or mergers of unprofitable banks, then we, our- 
selves, must have the courage to take these steps. 

If there is one bani in this country that is sound and profitable, and is 
contributing to the economic stability of the community, and fulfilling its 
wider obligations to society, and has the respect and regard of the com- 
munity then every bank in the country can be that kind of a bank. It is 
fine that human excellence, wherever it may be found, sets a standard which 
is attainable. Not one bank, but thousands have shown such excellence in 
management that the standard mentioned has been reached. The question 
for us today is how may we all approach that standard of excellence in 
banking. 

Where is the solution of our problems’ What makes any institution or 
business successful. At the risk of being trite let me say that the personal 
factors which exist ready at hand within the four walls of our banks offer 
the only solution. Each of our banks is but the lengthened shadow of some 
one Man or group of men. We have been so busy lending money and trying 
to get it back that many of us have forgotten these personal factors. 

There are four groups within our own banks, with whom we come in 
contact in our daily routine work and which are made to order for our cul- 
tivation and utilization. In the banks of this country there are 266,000 
off.cers and employees, 125,000 directors, 1,600,000 stockholders, and 70,- 
000,000 depositors. These groups represent over half our population, and 
for the most part are substantial and intelligent people. No bank has any 
greater asset, actual or potential, than these four groups. 

The American Bankers Association can tell you of astounding results 
obtained in the improvement of public relations, in the increase of profits, 
and in the growth of banks, by intelligent cultivation and utilization of 
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these groups. I believe American bankers know rather well the technical 
aspect of the daily routine of banking, but I believe generally speaking, we 
know comparatively little about the art of leadership of the personal forces 
within our sphere of action and influences. 

Although we are putting 40% of the cost of running our banks into 
pay roll, | wonder how much time and thought we are putting into the 
hiring, training, and leadership of our employees so that they may te an 
enthusiastic, efficient, and loyal organization. To most of our depositors, 
the teller, or the bookkeeper or the telephone gir] is the bank. Their feelings 
about the bank and belief in the bank and attitude toward banking as a 
whole is very largely a result of these contacts. And we might as well face 
the fact that we cannot get the most of our employees by holding pep 
meetings from time to time. Loyalty and good work must have a dollar and 
cents resard and there must be a promise of security for the future. It is 
heartening that bankers over the country are studying and putting into 
operation more equitable policies of employee compensation, group insur- 


ance, and pensions. There still remains much to be done along these 


lines. 
Directors of banks usually represent substantial means and great in- 


fluence in the community. Their contacts are many and important. Most 
of them are anxious and able to promote the interest of the bank to which 
they have lent their name and influence. An asset of incalculable value 
is a well chosen, wisely directed Board of Directors who are sold on the 
bank and banking in general and who loyally and enthusiastically defend, 
recommend, and boost it. They can have much to do with cooperation 
among banks in each community which is necessary to support sound 
policies of management involving interest rates and service charges. Prop- 
erly led and directed they may oe a source of much profitable new business. 

Our stockholders are the owners of our bank. How many of us have made 
them conscious of that ownership and have cultivated them to the point 
where they express what is perfectly natural for ownership to express, a real 
interest, and determination to cooperate, in making their bank a sound and 
profitable institution. 

The thousands of ledger sheets in our files do not represent only credit 
and debit balances, but personalities with human emotions. In them are 
represented all the hopes, ambitions, and loyalties, influence. and capacities, 
which under wise cultivation and direction may increase profits, bring in 
new business, and create better public relations. 

Primarily and naturally our customers are interested in themselves more 
than anything else. As far as their bank is concerned their interest is satisfied 
in two ways, first their ability to get their money back when they want it, 
and, second, in being treated as persons of some importance in their re- 
lations with the bank, One calls for sound banking. The other calls for 
courteous, sympathetic, and intelligent customer relations They like to 
be waited upon cheerfully, courteously, and with some deference. They like 
to talk with a person, who, they feel, knows what he is talking about, can 
express himself clearly, and who makes the customer feel that it has been a 
privilege and a pleasure to tala to him. 

in an atmosphere created by such relations, customers more readily 
accept the banks policies with reference to service charges, interest ra‘es, 
and loans. When the bank is right, it is doubly so, if its customers agree 
tua ke bb tinhe 

‘Thousands of persons every day sit across desks from bankers and discuss 
with them their most intimate problems, a professionai relationship that 
may be compared in its intimacy with the relationship which existe between 
the lawyer and his client or the doctor and his patient. It is a sort of business 
confessional where problems are discussed and dissolved, where courses are 
charted for businesses and individuals, and where millions are influenced in 
habits of thrift, work, simple living, and self-control. There is no other 
relationship quite like the relationship which exists between banker and 
customer. The most should be made of it, because there is the center and 
source of sound and progressive banking. 

A few weeks ago a hard working, thrifty man, whom we had favored in 
some small way sometime previous, came into the bank and said he had a 
favor to ask of us. He said he had some money he wanted us to take care of. 
We natural:y told him we should beglad to favor him. He opened a checking 
account for $25,000. He wasn't looking for interest. He was simply looking 
for a place where he felt his money would be kept safely and returned to 
him when he should call for it. This was a refreshing experience. Here was 
a man who had an appreciation of the services a bank renders to the people 
of a comunity. He was grateful that an institution existed where, without 
expense or trouble to him, he could leave his accumulated savings, and he 
thanked us for the favor. I do not hesitate to tell you that the officers of our 
bank received from that experience a deeper feeling of what a bank means to 
any community. 

I wonder if we feel strongly that our institution is good? That it serves? 
That it builds? And that it adds definitely to the welfare and happiness 
of the people? Perhaps we are so close to banking that we do not fully 
appreciate its economic and social contribution to the community. For our 
own morale and faith in our institution and in ourselves, it is well to re- 
appraise our place in the community, froin time to time, just as we appraise 
and reappraise the more tangible assets in our ledgers. 

In conclusion, let me say that banking offers a vast field of unexplored 
opportunities. iy no means have the limits of accomplishmnet been 
reached. This country is young. Our economic order is young. Banking is 
young. Only the robustness of youth could have survived the philosophy 
of fear, of hopelessness, of cynicism, of futility that has swept over the 
world and has left its blight upon the thinking of this generation. 

The innate strength of the country will reassert itself. We shall learn 
again that man cannot and will not live by bread alone. We shall learn 
again that what we need in order to have stabilized economy and a stabi- 
lized world is stabilized thinking. No sort of material order can come out of 
disordered minds. We need to think right. Out of healthful thinking come 
faith, confidence, and courage. 

Tomorrow need not be a day of mysterious peril, but a day of challenge 
and opportunity. The capacity of man to fight, to endure, to overcome, to 
initiate, to find a way, is infinite and never dies. 


Testimonial to Carter Glass—Remarks of Senator Glass on 
Federal Reserve Act 


President Hanes: I have the great honor at this time to 
present to you the Honorable Carter Glass and Mrs. Carter 
Glass. Now Mrs. Rixie Smith and Rixie Smith, Secretary to 
Carter Glass. 

In a most striking manner, the proceedings of this con- 
vention will reveal that the City of Richmond, Va., has 


been the scene of momentous events in our annual conven- 
tions of the past. Yesterday we celebrated the fortieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the American Institute of 
Banking. It took place at the Richmond convention in 1900. 
In October, 1914, the fortieth annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association was held in Richmond. An 
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outstanding feature of that convention was the address 
made by the then Chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the Hon. Carter Glass of Virginia. During 
the year previous Carter Glass had written a bill and suc- 
ceeded in having it passed establishing the Federal Reserve 

System. In that address he outlined the structure and 
cperating methods of the Federal Reserve banks. For over 
50 years previous to 1912 students of banking had com- 
plained of our antiquated system with its inelasticity and 
immobile reserves. Because of this condition the growth 
of industry was being retarded by periodical money panics. 
While many recognized these shortcomings, no one seemed 
to possess at once the intelligance to outline a remedy and 
the power to bring about a change. The country had long 
looked for such a man. Carter Glass of Virginia was the 
answer. For a number of years Carter Glass had been a 
member of the powerful Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives. During that time he had 
studied with great care the perplexing questions confront- 
ing our currency system. You know that Senator Glass is 
not afraid of anyone nor any problem if he feels it. his 
duty to meet the challenge presented. So he set about to 
cevise a plan which would remedy the shortcomings of 
our money and banking system. 

A few days after the election of Woodrow Wilson as 
President of the United States Carter Glass wrote him and 
asked for a conference to discuss currency reforms. The 
newly-elected President invited Mr. Glass to meet with him 
on the afternoon of Dec. 26, 1912. This eventful meeting 
took place a few miles from this spot at Princeton, N. J. 
In Mr. Wilson’s home that afternoon, during Christmas 
week, Carter Glass spent several hours outlining his ideas 
which would eventually be crystallized into the form of a 
bill providing for the Federal Reserve System. ; 

’ There was remarkable agreement between these two Vir- 
ginians as to the general outline of the system, and the 
newly-elected President charged Carter Glass to go ahead 
with his ideas. The task required intelligence of a rare 
sort, for it dealt with complex financial questions. It also 
demanded a comprehensive grasp of commerce and industry 
and their relationship to finance, since they would be vitally 
affected by any such legislation. Carter Glass met all these 
tests. After an intense legislative struggle, during the 
course of which he proved himself a master of financial 
probleins, as well as of legislative strategy, the bill finally 
became law and the Federal Reserve System was estab- 
lished. 

Through the years many members of this Association 
have come in contact with Senator Glass. As an opponent 
we have found him fair and fearless. As a friend, he has 
been helpful and stimulating. While the Federal Reserve 
System stands as a monument to his contribution to bank- 
ing law, time does not permit me to review his active legis- 
lative career, which is well known to all. 

During the past decade Senator Glass has found it neces- 
sary on occasion in public interest to disagree with even 
some of his own party. His pronouncements concerning 
the structure of our representative form of government, the 
type of fiscal policies it should pursue, the traditions it 
should observe, the character of statesmanship it is entitled 
to require, have found ready and sympathetic response from 
the members of this Association. 

We honor him today, and in so doing we honor ourselves. 
His contributions to our national welfare will live on for- 
ever in the history of our times. 

Senator Glass, representing the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, I have the privilege of presenting to you this scroll. 
We have written on parchment sentiments which in a 
measure express our deep debt of gratitude to you. We 
cherish the hope that in the years to come it may be a 
constant reminder of the great love and affection we have 
for you and that your public service has been an inspiration 


to us all. 
May I read to you now the wording of the scroll? 


In times of war and in days of peace, he has served his State and 
Nation with high courage, iritelligence and integrity. His statesmanship. 
based upon the principles of constitutional government, serves as a bulwark 
when liberty under law is everywhere imperiled. A member of the State 
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Let our American Flag liners intro- 
duce you to a friendly, informal, healthful cruise on the 
sparkling waters of the Caribbean. Aboard your modern 
ship—specially designed for tropic travel—you’ll find the 
pleasant companionships . . . delightful relaxation . . . 
and soothing rest that have made these cruises 
famous. Sports deck, outdoor pool, orchestra, unex- 
celled cuisine, all outside staterooms . . . first class— 
throughout! And ashore ... in colorful ports... 
you'll be welcomed to the gay pastimes and novel diver- 
sions with the extra hospitality that seems to be specially 
reserved for the visitors from the Great White Fleet. 


Cruises from New York to the 


WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 


15 Days. . . $168 up. Every Saturday. Alternately to Panama Canal 
Zone, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Havana; or to Havana (2 calls), 
Panama Canal Zone, Guatemala. 

15 ~ ..- $168 up. Every Wednesday. To Kingston, Jamaica, 
B.W.I. (2 ealls), Barranquilla and Cartagena, Colombia, S.A. 
and Panama Canal Zone. 

25 Days all expenses. . . $238 Alternate Saturdays to Guatemala 
(2 weeks in highlands) with call at Havana. 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United 
Fruit Company, Pier 3, N.R., WHitehall 4-1700, 
or 632 Fifth Avenue, Circle 7-1034, New York. 
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Legislature of Virginia, later a servant of the people as a Congressman 
in the House of Representatives, one time Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, and for many years a leader in the United States Senate. 
His public service, extending over a periud of more than 40 years, has been 
distinguished by fearless devotion to our common welfare. Throughout his 
career he has been an exponent of economic sanity in the fiscal affairs of 
government. No man in public life in his day and generation has been a 
greater student of banking. No one has surpassed him in his constructive 
contributions to banking legislation. As author of the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913 and defender of sound principles of central banking, he has 
resisted every attempt to weaken the structure of the Federal Reserve 
System which he fought so hard to establish over 25 years ago. 

The bankers of America respect his judgment, honor his courage and 
admire his ability. On their behalf the American Bankers Association ie 
delighted to extend him this testimonial of their high regard. 


Senator Glass: President Hanes and Members of the 
American Bankers Association: Surely it could not be 
expected that a person of my emotional nature could hope 
to find words to express my appreciation of this honor. 
No distinction that has ever come to me in my life, none 
that will ever come to me, will be more highly prized than 
this testimonial from one of the greatest bodies of business 
men on the face of the earth. 

One of the speakers today has emphasized the im- 
portance of knowing your bank. My advice to you bankers 
is to emphasize the importance of knowing your customers. 
When the Federal Reserve bill was presented the American 
Bankers Association expressed militant opposition to the 
proposal. I have never felt that the American Bankers 
Association was really opposed to currency reform. The 
whole opposition at that time was psychological. The adver- 
sary scheme was drafted and presented by a great banker 
and an accomplished statesman, whereas the Federal Re- 
serve bill was presented by an inexperienced member of 
Congress from a country district, whose most important 
association with banks was to determine what discount he 
was to be charged on a note contracted. Therefore, auto- 
matically, the American Bankers Association preferred the 
measure presented by the great banker and the great states- 
man, and the countryman had extreme difficulty after an 
unexampled fight to get his ideas embodied in the Act. 

But, my friends, you know, as I have often seen, that no 
law is worth the paper upon which it is printed unless it is 
properly administered, and the Federal Reserve Board was 
charged with the authority, and with only the authority, to 


administer the law as it appears upon the statute book. It 
Was never given power to meddle with other things not 
provided by the law, and every time it has undertaken to 
do that, it has done wrong, and it ought to be held literally 
to the statute, and if it will do that, the Federal Reserve 
System, as in the past, will in the future prove to be of 
vast importance and advantage to the banking community. 

Yes, I have had occasion to criticize the law’s administra- 
tion, to criticize a great many other thangs that have beer 
done. It has not been agreeable to me. NaturaLy, any 
man of common sense and integrity would prefer to go 
along with those in authority, but when those in authority 
do not go along the right track, I am just foolish enough 
to go away from them. 

You may call it courage, if you will, and in a sense I 
hope I have that quality, but it is common sense to do 
right and to think right regardless of the personal conse- 
quence to one’s self. 

As a politician, it would be pleasant and maybe profitable 
for one to go before his people and profess a desire and a 
purpose unalterable to be regular, but I pm an irregular. 

As one of your speakers has been kind enough to say, 
in opposition I feel that I have always been fair to the 
banking community, and in my determination that the 
Congress of the United States shall be fair to the banking 
community, I do not hesitate to accept their views when I 
can. I am not one of those who has a distaste for bankers 
or for business men generally, and I don’t care how big the 
bank or banker is, he ought to be treated right; and I 
don’t care how little he is, he ought to be stood up for when 
it is necessary to stand up for him. 

Now I have said much more than I intended to say. Iam 
not going into the details of banking legislation already 
enacted or the suggestions that may be presented in the 
future. I simply wanted to indicate to you, Mr. President, 
and to your associates of the Association again, that no 
honor has ever come to me that has so deeply touched me, 
and that I shall ever prize. 

President Hanes: Senator Glass, you and Mrs. Glass have 
honored us by your presence, and we are deeply indebted 
to you for coming with us here today. 


Policy of FHA as to Insured Loans to Those in Military Service 


By Stewart McDoNALD, Federal Housing Administrator 


President Hanes: I am quite sure that we all glory in the excellent job 
that has been done by the Federal Housing Administration. We are 
honored to have with us this morning the Federal Housing Administrator 
whom we are delighted to hear from at this time. Stewart McDonald! 


Mr. McDonald: President Hanes and Gentlemen of the American 
Bankers Association: Because of many inquiries concerning FHA’s policy 
as to insured loans made to citizens called to military service, I wired Mr. 
Hanes the other day and he asked me to present the matter to you in person. 

As you know, legislation has recently been enacted by Congress to pro- 
tect the interest of those called under the National Guard and Conscrip- 
tion Acts. Further legislation, known as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Bill of 1940, is now pending before Congress. All this legislation 
is almost identical with the law of the same name passed in 1918, and most 
of you are doubtless familiar with that law. 

Briefly, that law set up safeguards for the protection of debtors unable 
to meet their obligations by reason of military service. Under it, legal 
representation was guaranteed such debtors before the Civil Courts, and 
wide channels were marked out by which these courts might relieve debtors 
from their obligations during the period of their military service. Need- 
less to say, the FHA will follow an administrative policy which will pre- 
serve the rights of the lending institutions under the FHA insurance con- 
tracts, and at the same time will enable them to extend to those called to 
military service the protection to which they are rightly entitled. 

Our regulations, therefore, are being amended so as to carry into effect 
these expressed wishes of Congress. For example, under our moderniza- 
tion and repair program known as Title I, present regulations require that 
on a monthly instalment note claims must be filed within seven months 
after default. For borrowers called to military service, however, these 


new regulations will permit their period of military service in addition. 

In other words, your claims may be filed within seven months plus the 
period of service without losing your rights under your insurance contracts, 
or if your claims are filed within the seven months’ period, the FHA will 
not attempt to collect from these borrowers without due regard to the 
period of their military service. 


Under Title I, small homes program and the home mortgage insurance 
program under Section 203, present regulations provide a period of one 
year within which you must institute foreclosure proceedings, but in the 
new regulations this one-year period is in addition to the period of military 
service, so that you may, if you so desire, delay the commencement of fore- 
closure proceedings for a year after default plus the period of service. 

On the other hand, suppose a man is called to military service and during 
that service and because of the defaults on his mortgage payments, you can 
then institute proceedings as you would customarily do immediately upon 
default. However, the court may stay completion of the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings until three months after the end of the mortgagor’s military serv- 
ice. Nevertheless, your insurance rights are protected in that the date 
of the issuance of debentures, should the property be turned over to the 
FHA, will be as of the date upon which foreclosure proceedings were com- 
menced by you and your interest payments on the debentures will commence 
as of that date. 

However, it is my feeling, and I believe you will agree with me, that 
this question is not so large as at first it might seem. For instance, I no- 
ticed in yesterday's paper that the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
estimates that less than 1% of the total number of instalment contracts in 
in the department store field would be affected by this legislation. More- 
over, as I understand the Selective Service Act, the men to be called for 
military training would rarely come within the groups who are receiving 
the benefits of the National Housing Act, for mostly they are young men 
who haven't yet taken upon themselves the responsibility of a home and 
family and, therefore, are neither buyers of homes under Title II of the 
—e Housing Act nor do they possess homes undergoing repairs under 

itle I. 

As a matter of fact, we have made some preliminary surveys and as far 
as we can now determine, the percentage of borrowers subject to the con- 
scription law protected by insured loans is indeed very small. 

I make this statement to you, however, knowing the bankers of America 
want to stand shoulder to shoulder with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to protect and promote the safety and security of the home owners 
of America who are the bulwarks of our democracy. 
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Survey of Bank Funds Available for Financing Plant Contracts 


By Ronatp RansoMeE, Vice-Governor of Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System 


President Hanes: I have received this morning a tele- 
gram from Ronald Ransome, Vice-Governor of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System at Washington, 
that I would like to read to you. We had hoped that 
ltonald would be here with us. Except for important duties 
in Washington, he would have been. I shall read you the 
telegram I have just received: 


We have just completed a quick survey for the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission of banking sentiment in the cities in which Federal 
Reserve banks or branches are located, to ascertain in round figures funds 
which these banks think now available for financing emergency plant 
facility contracts. The results are being released by the National Defense 
Advisory Commission Thursday morning. 


[President Hanes: The preliminary figures announced 
show something like $3,000,000,000 that the banks in those 
few cities report available. ] 


The response has been most gratifying. This cross-section of banking 
sentiment illustrates the ability and willingness of banks to respond to the 
demands that will result from plant expansion due to the defense program. 


The cooperation of the banks and banking associations in this matter has 
been most helpful. As it has been possible to contact only a small portion 
of the banks that may be interested in financing such plant expansion in 
their own sections of the country, it is hoped that all other banks 
interested in the matter will communicate with their Federal Reserve 
banks or nearest branch and obtain information about this type of loan. 


May I ask, please, that each of you who have funds that 
you would like to place at the disposal of this type of 
financing make it known to the Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch in your district as soon as possible? You do not 
commit yourself to any loan; this is not a pool loan. It 
simply means that you have a certain amount of funds that 
if a loan in your district were presented to you which was 
sound and good and you would like to make it, you would; 
but by mentioning the amount of funds you have available, 
you in no way obligate your bank to lend these funds. It 
simply means, as I say, that if good, sound loans are pre- 
sented, you have a certain amount of money that you would 
like to put in these sound loans. 


Support of Defense Program by Bankers— Warning Against 
Deficit Spending 


By the President of the A. B. A., Robert M. Hanes, President Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The American Bankers Association came into being before the American 
Commonwealth had celebrated its first centennial. Sixty-six years is a 
long span for any institution, and with ours it represents a lifetime of sig- 
nificant experience. This organization has survived every known type of 
social crisis: wars, depressions, financial panics, speculative booms, political 
and economic upheavals. We, too, have had our “highs’’ and “‘lows."’ 

Most of us here today have attended many banking conventions, held 
under widely varying circumstances, but Atlantic City, 1940, will long be 
remembered as an assembly which convened during a world-wide emergency 
in which every political, economic and social institution faced its maximum 
stress and strain. 

Nevertheless, I count it a privilege formally to open this meeting today 
and to bid you welcome. We are met in the full understanding of the 
obligations which these critical times impose. Once more there is the 
prospect of the entertainment and fellowship which we have always enjoyed, 
but the program has been prepared in grave recognition of the import of 
the judgments and decisions which are daily and hourly being made. 
Moment by moment we listen to the rehearsal of the tragic events trans- 
spiring in Europe. The repercussions of the war present us, here in Amer- 
ica, with new and baffling problems. We need your experience, your judg- 
ment, your sense of confidence. With your help this convention is going 
to be a clearing house of observations and a proving ground for ideas. 
It is already evident that this is to be the character and purpose of our 
meeting. The general sessions have been designed to be informative and 
stimulating. They will offer an abundance of talent and ability, but the 
core of the program will be the round-table discussions, designed especially 
for your personal participation. 

Since I came into the Presidency a year ago, I have concentrated on two 
major objectives: first, that the facilities and the personnel of the American 
Bankers Association should be of greater service to its members; second, 
that the American public should be informed as to the role which chartered 
banking has played and is playing in the conduct and development of Ameri- 
can business. It is with deep satisfaction that I report substantial and 
material progress. There was a need, instant, urgent and complex. New 
types of competition had appeared, old forms of competition had been 
intensified. There was a call for a thoroughgoing review of the field of 
mortgage lending, particularly that of home owners. There was the neces- 
sity of providing funds for men and women of limited means, whose earning 
power had to be supplemented with sound credit. There was a lack of 
reliable data in the field of agriculture, where the demand for private bank- 
ing accommodation was rapidly increasing. The whole subject of public 
relations and personnel relations indicated that study and experiment 
were imperative. There was the long-unfilled want for economic counsel, 
intensified by the rapid changes in the social scene. There was a response, 
whole-hearted, generous and nation-wide, from the membership. Two 
hundred and six banks were asked to provide the funds for this new effort. 
One hundred and ninety-six banks responded, almost immediately, in a 
spirit which has quickened and heartened everyone engaged in the under- 
taking. Men qualified for the new departments were calied from positions 
where they had established their reputations and proven their abilities. 
The program is well under way and is gathering a momentum which already 
exceeds expectations. Most significant of all, there has been a demon- 
stration of unity, both as regards purpose and participation, which fore- 
shadows a new day in the Association's usefulness. We are accomplishing 
the delicate and difficult task of changing and adapting our services to meet 
the changing financial needs of the times. 

Under the slogan, ‘‘Know Your Bank,”’ we invited you to presentthe 
perplexing questions which you were facing. The response brought out 
a comprehensive catalogue of the current problems in every branch of 
banking, both as regards operations and policies: public relations, employee 
relations, governmental relations; methods, practices, costs, charges, 
equipment; loans, their nature, the necessity of making them, the new 
hazards involved, the criteria for judging their safety and worth; the new 
and involved issues which a socialized economy has created for trust de- 
partments; the competition of the Government in agriculture, housing and 
many other fields; the opportunities and dangers in consumer credit; and 
finally, the nature and extent of the impact of a world war and a social 
revolution on banking structures. 

Under the slogan, ‘“‘Banking’s Part in Business Development,’’ we have 
moved forward towards the second objective. No amount of theorizing 
on such a theme would prove the case. Therefore, we determined to assem- 


ble the facts Careful analysis disclosed that 45% of the commercial banks 


in our membership had made 25 miliion loans, totaling more than 40 billion 
dollars, during the year 1939. Here was concrete and indisputable evi- 
dence that the banks were doing their job. These figures make a brilliant 
and convincing comparison with the totals loaned by all the agencies of the 
Government in the same period. It is interesting to speculate as to what 
our totals would have been had the remaining 55% of the banks in the mem- 
bership reported on their lending activity. Similar factual surveys are 
now under way. 

May I here ask you, when these questionnaires come to your banks, 
please give them the time and attention which they deserve. They are 
most important. We know they take time, but that is the best time you 
can spend, time which will be helpful in protecting you from certain legis- 
lation which is being proposed in the Congress. 

The facts and figures concerning the services which chartered banking is 
rendering have been assembled and released to the newspapers, magazines 
and radio by our News Bureau. More editorial and news space has been 
given to these data, State by State, than any other set of banking figures. 
Members of Congress and the officials of Federal and State banking agencies 
have been supplied with reliable information in workable form. 
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people have been persuaded to surrender more and more of their indepen” 


The results are impressive. Fifteen months ago there were proposals 
to establish further Federa! banking agencies with credit granting powers. 
There was the persistent contention that smal] businessmen were not get- 
ting the accommodation to which they were entitied, and that in conse- 
quence business was handicapped and unemployment persisted. The 
statistics just reviewed clearly demonstrated that these contensions had no 
basis in fact. 

It is my earnest desire to give credit where it is due. Let me mention 
the work of the volunteers who serve without personal reward—the bankers 
who actually perform the arduous tasks undertaken by the 67 councils, 
commissions and committees of the Association, and its Divisions. They 
have assembled in New York, Washington and many other cities for their 
important deliberations. They are, in a definive sense, the American 
Bankers Association. Nor would I omit the contribution of those in the 
banks who have given careful and prompt attention to the many question- 
naires which our program has had to request. 

Then I want to speak of the work of the personnel in the New York and 
Washington offices, who conduct the various surveys, distribute data, and 
administer the policies which issue from your committees. From the oldest 
trouper to the newest recruit, this staff has swung into line in the great 
effort which is now under review. In addition to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, members of the staff have given more than 350 addresses and 
lectures before bankers’ conventions, conferences and study groups in 
virtually every State in the Union. 

1 wish there were time to tell of the work of every unit and every individ- 
ual engaged in it. Obviously, this is impossible. There are, however, a 
few highlights which we are all glad to recognize. The Committee on 
Federal Legislation has been almost continuously in session, analyzing the 
legisiation bearing on banking which has been proposed in Congress. It 
has appeared before the various departments of the Government and the 
committees of Congress to give information and testimony. It has not 
only supplied factual and reliable data to these agencies, but it has outlined 
the practical effect or the probable consequences of the proposed measures. 
The integrity of this Committee and its constant attempt to protect the 
pubiic interest has accorded it consideration and brought it respect. 

The Insurance and Protective Committee has also made an admirable 
record. In three years it has been able to secure reductions in the cost of 
bond coverage aggregating savings to the banks of four million doljlars 
annually—I mean a continuing annual saving of this amount. This rep- 
resents a sum which is eight times the total annual membership dues. 

The Membership "Committee has the distinction of presenting to us, in 
our 66th year, an all-time high record, which shows 83% of the nation’s 
banks now enrolled in the A. B. A., with 96% of the total banking resources 
under the custodianship of member banks. It is true that other committees 
and many members of the staff, both volunteer and employed, have con- 
tributed to this success; but to the Membership Committee goes the credit 
of the actual enrollment which enables me to announce this gratifying total. 

We have properly focused our attention on the techniques of our pro- 
fession, but we are also intimately and deeply concerned with the crisis 
which has overtaken the democratic way of life. The American people 
have entered upon a program of national defense, as comprehensive and 
extensive as any heretofore undertaken. It is estimated that we may 
presently spend 10 billions of dollars in the construction of defense equip- 
ment and the training of personnel. I am completely confident that I 
speak for American banking as a whole when I say that we are supporting 
this effort and will continue to support it to the utmost of our ability. 

How can this Nation defend itself? Basically, it can be no stronger than 
the people and the industries which compose it. A chartered banking sys- 
tem with every bank as strong as possible and every banker keenly aware 
of his responsibility to his depositors and to the country’s real welfare is 
absolutely essential to the Nation's defense plan. 

This emergency of defense may well have within it the stern realities which 
will help the American people soberly to appraise some of the policies which 
we have been blindly following. If we are to spend 10 billions for defense, 
what is it that we wish to defend? Against what will this vast defense 
mechanism be directed? In the last analysis, is it not against concen- 
trated, centralized and arbitrary government? American democracy 
rests squarely on the principle that we should not have any more govern- 
ment than that which is necessary to decent and orderly social relations. 
The detailed regulation of our economic life, a bureaucracy with a million 
employees, and the excessive concentration of power in the executive 
branches of the Government, are all foreign to our proven traditions. 

It is a matter of grave concern that we have come to accept deficit financ- 
ing as a permanent fiscal policy. We not only proceed from year to year 
on an unbalanced Federal budget, but wehave permitted the compounding 
of the Federal debt to a huge total which threatens the solvency of the 
entire economy. Such proceedings forecast certain critical options: The 
repudiation of the debt, the further devaluation of the dollar, confiscatory 
taxation, or printing-press inflation. No country can achieve military 
defense unless it is economically prepared. This country is rich enough in 
resources and manpower to build adequate defenses against military attack, 
provided it pursues fiscal policies which are designed to encourage thrift 
and strengthen solvency. Two of the dictatorships which menace the 
peace of the world today developed from the internal bankruptcy which 
occurred in Germany and Italy. Waste, extravagance, inflation, disregard 
of the rights of both workers and savers, were all practiced in the days when 
the pattern of dictatorship was being shaped. The seizure of political 
power was quickly followed by the seizure of economic power. The exces- 
sive regulation and control of business activity is a familiar phenomenon 
in every arbitrary government which exists today. 

We have never asked for complete economic freedom. For 150 years we 
have accepted the limitations which government has had to impose on 
human selfishness, but as a people we know by birth, training and experi- 
ence that unless we have a large measure of economic freedom, we cannot 
enjoy political liberty. Every depositor in our banks, every holder of life 
insurance, everyone who earns a living through daily toil, everyone who 
lives on savings or pension, must realize that if the decade of the 40's does 
not accomplish financial preparedness, they will come to the end of that 
period with all of their liberties radicaily curtailed. 

We are willing to take the road of sacrifice and of hard work. Asa Na- 
tion we have indicated our readiness to pay for the larger part of the national 
defense program by increased taxation. Against this process there is no 
significant protest. But unless we put an end to deficit-financing, to 
profligate spending and to indifference as to the nature and extent of gov- 
ernmental borrowing, we will surely take the road to dictatorship. In- 
solvency is the time-bomb which can eventually destroy the American 
system. Happily, there is at this moment a reassertion of the American 
principles of hard work, sacrifice and cooperation. In this great emergency 
these ideas are gaining momentum. In the past they have never failed us. 
They are as truly American as our great mountains, our wide valleys and 
our mighty rivers. 

Government competition in business and finance is also un-American. 
The word “‘control"’ is the direct opposite of the word “‘liberty.” By subtle 


propaganda, special pleading, and similar devious devices, the American 


dence to the direction and control of government. This is an evil which 
feeds upon itself. Typical among the teachings of the ‘‘new economics,”’ 
is a form of defeatism which is utterly foreign to the American spirit. It 
is the idea that about a decade ago America reached economic maturity; 
that the independent enterprise which had characterized American business 
could no longer support the economy; that the possibility for investment 
has shriveled to virtually nothing; in short, that our economy has run down. 
This is a pure assumption which ignores many of the major factors in the 
depression and exploits one idea as the sole explanation of our difficulties. 
But the most subtie feature of the entire argument is the conclusion, namely, 
that since our economy had matured, we should now depend on Govern- 
ment spending to be the motivating force in business and industrial en- 
deavor. 

The immense excess reserves in the American banking system are in con- 
siderable part the creature of the Government's monetary policy. It is 
an error to say that these funds have been withheld by the savers, the in- 
vestors or the banks. In the last analysis bank deposits represent princi- 
pally the people's money in custodianship. These funds, in whatever 
form they appear, will be freely employed not only in the defense of the 
country but in the development of business in all its branches, when it is 
certain that deficit-financ.ng and rising debt structures no longer threaten 
inflation or repudiation. At all events, the American people are not likely 
to accept the thesis that if they do not wish to invest their money the Gov- 
ernment should be allowed to do it for them. 

The doctrine of the **mature economy” is an ancient heresy, loudly pro- 
claimed early in the 19th Century, and frequently refuted by the subse- 
quent economic history of the United States. Ninety years ago the Com- 
missioner of Patents declared that with 3,327 patents issued by the office, 
further progress was impossible. Since that utterance more than 2.000,000 
patents have been issued. Today, 14 industries which had never been 
dreamed of 70 years ago employ one out of every four persons engaged in 
manufacturing. 


Government Spending 


By spurious arguiment, by partial interpretation of statistics, by sugges- 
tion and inuendo, but most of all by the omission of pertinent facts, the 
evangelists of the new social order are undermining the confidence of the 
American people in political and economic freedom. Most powerful 
among their allies are an unbalanced budget and a vast pyramid of debt. 
The apologists for these procedures invite attention to the statement that 
much of the Government spending goes into capital goods, such as dams, 
bridges and highways. With proper limitations, this is true. But the 
insistent fact remains that the deficits and the borrowings call for larger 
and larger levies of taxation, which can come only from private enterprise, 
since the Government's capital projects are tax-exempt. American indus- 
try and agriculture—privately owned, privately financed and privately 
operated—gives employment to the workers and the savers on whom taxa- 
tion must ultimately rest. The misrepresentation, neglect or abuse of that 
enterprise or any fundamental threat to its solvency is as much a barrier 
to national! defense as is the philosophy of the totalitarian state. 

We are in favor of such governmental agencies as have helped our citizens 
to help themselves. We fully understand and sympathize with expenditures 
for the relief of human suffering. We do not believe that any American 
Government would have allowed any portion of its people to starve. But 
it is one thing to levy taxes for the relief of those in distress, and it is another 
to employ those taxes in wholesaie and wasteful experiments at a time when 
there is the utmost need for economy. 

There is a deeper issue in the whole problem of Government spending, 
particularly where heavy borrowing is involved. It is against both logic 
and reason that a political government should be entrusted with the grant- 
ing of credit to private individuals or with the distribution of subsidies 
which are not absolutely necessary for the immediate relief of those in want. 
It is contrary to every known pattern of human behaviour that such powers 
can be exercised by government without using them for political advantage. 
Whatever may have been the origins of the pump-priming theory, it eventu- 
ally degenerated into a political device resting on a false economic premise, 
namely, that it is possible to generate weaith by spending money. 

A book recently published by a leading exponent of the theories of Gov- 
ernment spending holds that the liberal use of the Government's purse is 
essential to the maintenance of private product.on. The argument is re- 
plete with sophistry. For months there has been un unsuccessful attempt 
to show that the small businessman has been neglected by private finance 
and that he should now be the recipient of Government benef.ts. The 
attempt serves to bring into bold relief the following fundamental question: 
When the deficits which make Government spending possibile have risen to 
a point where private enterprise can no longer pay the bill through taxation, 
where will the revenue come from? A good many theorists and experi- 
menters do not attempt to answer this question because they do not want 
the answer known. The hard truth is that when American business 
has been bankrupted by the unrestrained expenditures of Government, it 
will pass to the control of the Government. Small business will then be 
destroyed, democracy will disappear, and the totalitarian State will be 
enthroned. 

More and more I sense and share the deep feeling in this country which 
goes out to England in her extremity. The people of the British Empire 
in all its parts have for decades enjoyed constitutional government. Again 
and again their rights have been defined and defended. Among tnese are 
the rights to create, employ and conserve wealth. The exercise of these 
prerogatives has been a sustaining force of immense value in her present 
trial. England's heroic stand is a signal for the reassertion of human free- 
dom. For the very reason that she is defending the basic rights of all free 
peoples, it is certain that she will succeed. 

Let us have preparedness with all of the vast resources which this Nation 
possesses. But preparedness must be far more than a military machine, 
even though it be the most modern and best equipped of all time. Pre- 
paredness means the reassertion of our independence, and consequently 
of our responsibility as individual American citizens. No more convincing 
proof could be given of the good faith of our Government than the willing- 
ness to arm as far as possible through private industry and private finance. 
The banks and the investors of America will respond to that call. Labor 
will respond to it, with its skilled and willing manpower. Industry will 
respond to it, with its vast capacity for management, trained and disci- 
plined by experience. Our people will respond, yes, even under the irri- 
tating and disturbing influence of the draft. I see no disposition on the part 
of any group or any institution to block or hinder the defense program, but 
as Americans we have the right to insist that this program be accomplished 
in the American way. 

As we contemplate the tragedy of Europe today; as we dwell on the slavery 
which Hitler and his associates have imposed upon 66 million Germans, 
as well as on the peoples of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France, there comes to mind an 
essay on democratic government published 80 years ago by John Stuart 
Mill: 
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[ “A people may prefer a free government, but if from indolence or care- 
lessness or cowardice or want of public spirit they are unequal to the exer- 
tions necessary for preserving it; if they will not fight for it when it is directly 
attacked; if they can be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out of 
if; if, by momentary discouragement, or temporary panic, or a fit of en- 
thusiasm for an individual, they can be induced to lay their liverties at the 
feet even of a great man, or trust him with powers which enable him to 
subvert their institutions, in all these cases they are more or less unfit for 


liberty; and though it may be for their good to have had it even for a short 
time, they are unlikely long to enjoy it.” 

The truth of tnis profouad ovservation is in no way diminished by the 
years. It is more poignant, more compelling, more convincing than it was 
the day it was written. Even in this dark hour I am convinced that the 
American people are fit for liberty and that they are determined not to lose 
it, either through attacks from without or through deceit within. 
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Report of Economic Policy Commission by the Chair- 
man, Leonard P. Ayers, Vice-President of Cleveland 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio at 


The first year of the Second World War has brought to this country only 
moderately important economic changes, but in the longer run the war 
threatens to result in changes of incomparable gravity and consequence. 
During this first year of the struggle overseas we have had hugh increases 
in our stock of gold, great advances in the volume of our bank deposits, 
and large additions to our excess bank reserves. 

These additions to our monetary and credit resources have been mainly 
of foreign origin. They have not been accompanied by correspondingly 
important increases in our business activity. Production and trade have 
passed through irregular waves of fluctuation during this past year, and 
the general trends of activity have been upward. ‘There have been no im- 
portant changes in the market prices of stocks and bonds, or in those of 
commodities. The value of our exports during the past year has been 
about a billion dollars greater than in the preceding 12 months, and our 
imports have increased by less than half as much. 

These figures showing large increases in our foreign trade strikingly illus- 
trate the deceptive character of war-time business statistics. ‘They appear 
to indicate that our foreign commerce is in flourishing condition, whereas 
in reality we have lost, at least for the present, most of our foreign markets. 
many countries that have long been good customers of ours are now con- 
quered provinces. Numerous products which we have always sold abroad 
in large quantities have largely lost their overseas outlets, and are accumu- 
lating in our warehouses. 

Rearmament 

Of course our most important business development, as well as the most 
portentous change of our time in our national policy, is the fact that we 
have determined to become a strongly armed nation on the land, at sea 
and in the air. We have belatedly realized that we live in a world of angry 
and hungry nations, and that several of the most powerful of those nations 
are the mortal enemies of our ideals, our institutions and our way of life. 
We are hurriedly arming ourselves, and the making of munitions has sud- 
denly become our most important, and our most urgent industry. 

Economic conditions prevailing in this country at the present time are 
such as to facilitate the carrying foward of a program of preparedness with 
a minimum of disturbance of our normal ways of life Probably this situa- 
tions is not in reality as advantageous as it might appear to be, for it tends 
to make the national emergency seem less serious than it really is. Under 
present conditions it is hard for the ordinary private citizen to feel that he 
is individually much concerned with our problems of national defense, or 
that he bears any real responsibility for helping to accelerate our efforts 
for preparedness. 

When nations wage war, or when they hurriedly engage in great programs 
for military preparedness, they resort to some combination of three chief 
methods for arming and supplying their military forces. The first of these 
is increased production. The second is restriction of consumption by the 
civilian population The third is the diversion of new capital expendi- 
tures away from peace-time projects, and into those contributing to the 
making of munitions. The real war funds of nations come principally 
from these three sources. 

Finance is not the real essence of military preparedness. Outlays of 
money are only the outward signs of the inner realities. The true measure 
of the ability of a country to wage war, or to prepare to wage it, is the de- 
gree to which it can enlarge and redirect its productive capacity for military 
purposes, and the rapidity with which it can divert the major energies of 
its people from the pursuits of peace to preparations for war. 

The progress of preparedness depends on the degree to which coopera- 
tion in a common task can be made general throughout the nation. For 
each individual such cooperation in a common effort involves turning from 
an absorption that is selfish to a service that is social. President Wilson 
was fundamentally and essentially right when he stated that, ‘‘The highest 
and best form of national efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation of a 
free people."’ 

Our Real War Fund 

Our first and most important source of our real war fund is our capacity 
to increase the production of war materials. The magnitude of these re- 
sources depends on the amount of idle labor, and of unused productive 
capacity, which we can either put directly at the tasks of making war ma- 
terials, or so employ in civisian production as to release other workers and 
factories for direct contributions to military preparedness. 

In this country these available resources of labor and productive capacity 
are very large, and because of this we shal! not need, for some time to come, 
to impose many or important restrictions on civilian consumption, or to 
divert many new capital expenditures away from peace-time projects in 
order to direct them into those contributing to the making of munitions. 
As long as these conditions last our program of rearmament may for a 
while result in a real improvement in the standards of living of the people 
as a whole, despite the fact that the actual implements of war are in no 
sense incomeproducing. 

In addition to our large available resources of manpower and industrial 
plant, we have in our national credit a great asset of defense that is not 
possessed in comparable degree by any other nation. Under the present 
perilous conditions prevailing throughout the world we should be conserv- 
ing that national credit asset by every device of prudent fiscal policy, and 
by rigid economy in the civil expenditures of government. To that 
end we should be financing our defense efforts to as great an extent as 
possible through the direct use of bank credit, and private investment funds, 
so as to restrict as far as we can the inevitable increases in our Federal 
indebtedness. 

We should not only restrict as far as possible the increases in our national 
indebtedness by making a more general use of bank credit in the financing 
of our defense program, but we should also pay for a larger proportion of 
it out of current taxation, than has as yet been officially proposed, and fi- 
nance a smaller part of it by debt which will have to be paid in future years. 

The banks of this country are eager to finance, or to aid in the financing 
of all defense projects, contracts and sub-contracts in their localities. Tuey 


are well equipped to do this, for they have the resources, the trained per- 
sonnel, and the intimate knowledge of their own communities, which will 
enable them, along with the investment markets, to handle major portions 
of the new financing which the carrying through of our national prepared- 
ness program will make necessary. 


.v ational, Economic Policies} 





There are two reasons why we are hurriedly preparing to become a 
strong military nation. The first is that we intend to prevent actual 
physical invasion of this country, and conquest by a foreign power. The 
second is that we intend to defend the American way of political life that 
we generally describe as democracy. That way of life is not only political, 
but economic. It is a way of making a living that is based on free private 
enterprise in a capitalistic economy, as opposed to the totalitarian economies 
of state socialism under a dictator. 

Our present national policies have two main objectives, but we are di- 
recting our chief efforts to only one of them. Our objectives are to prevent 
invasion, and tosafeguard our economic and political system. It is only 
natural that for the present we should be chiefly preoccupied with building 
up our military strength, for that task comes first, and we have seen with 
vivid dismay the fates that have befallen nations that were not adequately 
prepared to fight in their own defense. 

Probably it is natural enough for us to assume that if we become so strong 
in a mil tary way that no foe, or combination of enemies, will dare threaten 
us with invasion, we shall thereby have safeguarded our economic and po- 
litical way of life. That assumption calls for challenge, and it will not 
stand up under ciose analysis. Our republican institutions, and our system 
of free enterprise, have served us so well for so long a time that we have 
come to think of them as being self-sustaining. They were self-sustaining 
for a long series of decades, but that was in a different world from the one 
in which we now live, and of which we must continue to be a part in the 
coming decades. 

When this war ends, all, or nearly all, of the nations that have been en- 
gaged in it will be lean and hungry and angry lands in which such liberal 
political and economic principles as prevailed in pre-war days will be sub- 
ordinated to the stark necessities of making a living. Then most the im- 
portant question in every country will be whether the totalitarian princi- 
ples of state socialism, or the republican principles of free enterprise, will 
appear to the peoples of those countries to promise the better method of 
making a living. 

Already the disruption of international trade is greater than at any pre- 
vious time, greater even than during the First World War. No one can 
clearly forsee what the pattern of international trade after the war is likely 
to be. If Germany controls Europe it may well be that she will make it 
largely a closed economy, shutting out the products of the United States, 
and through barter and clearing arrangements compelling the countries 
from which Europe buys its foodstuffs and raw materials to spend the pro- 
ceeds for manufactured goods produced in Europe by forced labor. 

As we view such prospects we must remember that the problem of main- 
taining our own standards of living against foreign competition is not new, 
but is one that we have always faced. What is new is that the conditions 
under which we must meet that foreign competition are changing with 
great rapidity, and so far we have been doing little or nothing to adapt our 
economy to meet the new changes. In the past we have competed in the 
markets of international trade while paying our labor the highest real 
wages in the world. Our present problem is how to prepare for continued 
success in the new competition that is coming. 


More Efficient Production 


In the post-war world this country will stand alone, or nearly alone, as 
a major power with republican institutions, and a free enterprise method of 
making a living. Our degree of success in maintaining our political in- 
stitutions and our economic methods will depend on our ability to apply 
our capital and labor to our great resources so as to produce more abund- 
antly and more cheaply than can the regimented economies which now exist, 
or may then exist. In the long run the defense of democracy will depend 
on efficient abundant production. 

Our business records of the past 10 years in this country show all too 
clearly that we are ill prepared to meet the challenge which confronts us 
because of the momentous world events that are under way. For the first 
time in our history the production of American industry has made no net 
gains for a full decade. Industrial output has stagnated. Much of our 
factory equipment, and that of our transportation system, has become 
obsolete or obsolescent. For the first time our national standard of living 
has declined. Our defense of democracy depends on changing these con- 
ditions. 

There is a theory that has had wide acceptance in high quarters at 
Washington to the effect that ours is a mature economy which has become 
so static that it is no longer able to provide investment opportunities for 
the savings of our people. If that were true then our task of demonstrat- 
ing the superiority of free enterprise over the totalitarian economies would 
indeed offer little hope. Fortunately for us, and for the world, the theroy 
that ours is a matured economy is not valid. Our economic system now 
suffers from an accumulation of illnesses, but premature old-age is not one 
of them. 

If our system of free enterprise is to rise triumphant in a largely totali- 
tarian world it must do so through its own efforts, and by means of its own 
inherent strength. It must demonstrate that it offers a better method of 
earning a living than is made available by autocracy and regimentation. 
It can do that if it functions effectively, which is only possible in a political 
atmospnere of encouragement for all the factors which constitute our 
economy. 

All will agree that in our program of preparedness we need all the pro- 
ductivity, efficiency, economy and rapidity that American industry can 
marshall. In order to speed up our effort for rearmament the Government 
should simplify procedures, remove obstacles and avoid burecauratic in- 
terferences. If these should be the helpful attitudes of government in 
trying to create national armed strength it is of equal importance that 
government should adopt similar attitudes in helping industry to prepare 
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for the post-war and world-wide struggle that is coming between totali- 
tarian production and that of free enterprise. 

Our most pressing economic problem, other than that of rearmament, is 
that of encouraging private enterprise and capital to exert ingenuity and 
resourcefulness in the rebuilding and expansion of our productive plant. 
We have in the past been the most efficient productive nation, and with 
the cooperative encouragement of government we can again become the 
most efficient. Rearmament may avail to ensure our physical security, 
but only more efficient production can protect our republican institutions 
and our methods of free enterprise in the post-war world. 


How Much and How Soon 


Our capacity for industrial production is this country is greater than that 
of Germany , greater than that of Europe, probably greater even than that of 
all the rest of the world combined. That was true before the war began, 
and the balance is tipping steadily further in our favor each day, and with 
every bomb dropped by England on the industrial centers of her enemies, 
and dropped by those enemies on the industrial centers of England. Our 
potential capacity to produce industrial goods is enormous, and at present 
our first task is to adapt important parts of that capacity to the production 
of munitions of war. 

So far in 1940 we have not been getting on with that task of rearmament 
as rapidly as our potential productive capacities should have made possi- 
ble. Our immediate problem with respect to the production of munitions 
is not merely how much. I? is even more acutely the problem of how soon. 
The disturbing fact is that with respect to the progress of our military 
effort we have not been moving forward nearly as rapidly in 1940 as we 
did back in 1917. 

When we compare the relative progress of our preparedness efforts in 
1940 with the progress we made in 1917 the records of actual expenditures 
are much better guides than are the reports of appropriations made, or of 
contracts placed. Such a comparison shows that our efforts towards pre- 
paredness in 1940 have been decidedly liesurely as compared with those of 
1917, and this is especially true with respect to army expenditures. 

If we consider the average monthly expenditures of the army during the 
first quarter of 1917, and in the first quarter of 1940, as being in each case 
equal to 100, we can made a tabular comparison showing how the two ef- 
forts gathered increasing momentum in the two periods. The comparison 
is as follows: 


1917 1940 1917 1940 

lst quarter _-__ 100 100 MDs ccnedee 690 108 
Apri shan assSiat tin te 190 103 | Js 587 132 
innne ree 231 112 August...... 1,559 153 


These figures mean that in the first five months of our preparedness 
effort in 1917 the acceleration in army expenditures was 28 times as fast 
as it has been in the corresponding months of 1940. The average monthly 
expenditure in the first quarter of this year is taken as being equal to 100, 
and by August it had advanced to 153, which is an increase or an accelera- 
tion, of 53%. In 1917 the average monthly expenditure in the first quar- 
ter of the year is also taken as being equal to 100, and by August it had 
advanced to 1,559, which was an increase of 1,459%, or 28 times as rapid 
an acceleration as that of 1940. 

There is one conclusion on which there has been general agreement among 
those who have been giving testimony at Washington with respect to re- 
armament, and that is that the creation of the industrial capacities requisite 
for making munitions is in itself a long and slow process. These phases of 
our preparedness program have been discussed repeatedly and in detail, 
and perhaps thay have been over-emphasized. It is a typically American 
characteristic for us not to realize how rapidly great and difficult tasks can 
be accomplished until we have devoted to them our full energies, and have 
tried all the possible expedients for cutting corners and saving time. 

It did not take us anything like as longin 1917 and 1918 to make muni- 
tions as it seems to be taking now, and except in the case of airplanes the 
quantities that we are discussing now seem small indeed as compared with 
those we ordered then. Of course one of the great differences between the 
two periods is that then we were actually at war, while now we are en- 
gaged in the unfamiliar undertaking of trying to create and equip a power- 
ful army, and great additions to our navy, in time of peace. Nevertheless, 
the discrepancies in the time elements are disturbing. 

Prior to the First World War, as in recent years, it took us about two 
years to build a destroyer for the navy, and during 11 months of that time 
the hull was on the waysinthe shipyard. The old files of the ‘‘Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle’ report that in 1918 the destroyer Ward was 
launched with her hull 84% complete just 17 days after her keel was laid, 
and was completed and acceptedin30days. There were many other similar 
instances of speeds that had previously been considered utterly impossible, 
and are so considered now. 

In May of 1918 the 5,500 ton collier Tuckahoe was built and launched 
in 27 days, and completed and delivered in 10 more days. At that time 
the Ford Company was building Eagle boats at Detroit. They were 200 
feet long, and 25 feet in the beam, and had oil-burning steam turbines. 
The assembly line was a mile long, and one of the vessels was launched 
each day. In that period the need for ships was so great that 74 new ship- 
yards were brought into existence and equipped in one year. 

Four inch trench morters were ordered from the Crane Company of Chi- 
cago, and within one month it was producing them, and sending them to 
the Rock Island Arsenal for proof firing. The Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York constructed a new granule plant, installed heavy equipment, 
and began making deliveries within 30 days of breaking ground. In 1918 
it was estimated that it would take from 12 to 18 months to produce slid- 
ing railway meunts for heavy guns, but under war pressure, and through co- 
operation, the first three of these great rolling structures were delivered 
85 days after the order for them was placed. 


Then and Now 

Similar examples of rapidity of accomplishment could be multiplied 
many times from the accounts of our participation in the First World War. 
No such impressive records of industrial achievement are being made in 
our present effort for preparedness. No one expects them, and no one 
even discusses their possibility. And yet if there are good reasons why 
we should now undertake this defense program as an essential part of our 
national policy, there are completely convincing reasons why we should be 
pushing it forward to accomplishment just as rapidly as our military, naval 
and industrial resources will permit. 

Modern wars are won or lost in the periods of preparation for them. Your 
Economic Policy Commission holds that the true purpose of our present 
program for preparedness is to avoid and avert the possibility of our having 
to wage war later on. It holds also that the likelihood of our being able 
to escape actual participation in the present world conflict may well de- 
pend on the vigor and efficiency of our present preparations. 

Your Commission is also of opinion that the preservation and safeguard- 
ing of our national policies of republican institutions and free enterprise 
demand that our Government should extend every aid in restoring the 
productive and competitive powers of American industry, trade, trans- 
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portation and agriculture. The only method by which the post-war world 
can be made safe for democracy is by demonstrating that republican institu- 
tions and free enterprise provide better means of livelihood, and more of 
the durable satisfactions of life, than can be supplied by regimentation 
under totalitarian dictators. 


Members of the Economic Policy Commission submitting report: 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chairman. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Board, the Chase National Bank» 
New York, N. Y. 

M. Plin Beebe, President, Bank of Kimball, Kimball, 8. D. 

Lindsay Bradford, President, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York, 
mm! # 

F. M. Farris, President, Third National Bank in Nashville, Nashville,, 
Tenn. 

A. P. Giannini, Chairman of Board, Bank of America NT & SA, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Richard 8. Hawes, Vice-President, First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harold H. Helm, Vice-President, Chemical Bank & Tr. Co. New York, 
Xe # 

William M. Massie, Vice-President, Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Harry B. McDowell, President, McDowell National Bank, Sharon, Pa. 

Charles L. Smith, President, First National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah- 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr., President, First National Bank, Boston, Mass‘ 
Gurden Edwards, American Bankers Association, Secretary. 


Report of Official Acts and Proceedings of Executive 
9 ey eee by Richard W. Hill, Secretary 
of A. B. A. 


President Hanes: The Secretary of the Association will now report on 
official acts and proceedings of the Executive Council since last we met. 
Mr. Hill! 

Secretary Hill: Since the adjournment of the convention at Seattle, 
Wash., the Executive Council has held meetings at Seattle, Sept. 28, 1939, 
at Hot Springs, Va., April 23, 24, 1940, and at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 
23, 1940. 

At the Seattle meeting, B. Murray Peyton was elected Treasurer. The 
committee, commission and other appointments presented by President 
Hanes were approved. Budget report for 1939-1940 presented by the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee was approved. 

At the meeting at Hot Springs, Va., on April 23 and 24, favorable action 
was taken on the following matters: 

Amendment to the Association's Constitution and By-laws providing for 
the appointment of State Vice-Presidents by the President of the Associa- 
tion instead of their election at conventions of State bankers’ associations. 
As amended, the sections affected will read as follows: 


President 

Sec. 1. The President of the Association shall preside at all annual or 
special sessions of the General Convention. He shall be a member ex officio 
of the Executive Council and shall preside at its meetings and at meetings 
of the Administrative Committee. He shall have power to appoint com- 
mittees on any special subject from the membership of the Association and 
to authorize such committees to incur expenses not exceeding in the re- 
gate a sum of $5,000. He shall appoint State Vice-Presidents and fill 
vacancies in all committees and commissions, not otherwise expressly 
roves for, subject to the approval of the Administrative Committee. 

e shall perform such duties as may be im upon him by the Consti- 
tutions, by the By-laws of the Association, by resolution of the General 
Convention and by direction of the Executive Council or Administrative 
Committee. He shall make to the General Convention at its annual session 
a formal report summarizing the general condition of the Association and 
shall make report of his activities at each meeting of the Executive Council 
and of the Administrative Committee. 

State Vice-Presidents. 

Sec. 3. A State Vice-President shall be appointed in each State and in 
in the District of Columbia from the members of the American Bankers 
Association in that State. It shall be this duty to preside at meetings of 
the members in their respective States or at the time of the annual conven- 
tion of this Association and to enforce the rules and regulations of this 
Association as to such membership, and he shall be specifically charged with 
the duty of maintaining and increasing the es. of this Association 
in his State under the supervision of the Membership Committee. In the 
absence of the State Vice-President from any duly called meeting, a chair- 
man elected at the meeting shall preside. State Vice-Presidents shall hold 
office from appointment until the close of the first ensuing annual session 
of the General Convention. State Vice-Presidents shall have the same 
qualifications as delegates to the General Convention and shall forfeit office 
by removal from the State from which appointed or by the loss of any 
qualification required of a delegate. 


Amendment to Association's By-laws providing for appointment of 
members of the Committee on State Legislation from the membership of 
the Executive Council or from the general membership of the Association. 

Adoption of a resolution requesting Congress to take up the question of 
interstate trade bar:iers and provide legislation that will result in rescinding 
trade barriers already in existence and in preventing the raising of further 
interstate trade barriers. 

At a meeting at Atlantic City, N. Y. Sept. 23, 1940, favorable action 
was taken on the transfer of $25,000 from the general fund, arising from 
excess of income over expenditures during the past year, to the special fund 
for the publication of material originating with the Association. 

A revised escrow agreement between the Association and the Bankers 
Trust Co. covering the deposit and securities and cash, as security for the 
personal guarantee clause in the contract with the William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, was approved. 

A proposed set of By-laws governing the Correspondence Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking was approved. 

The Committee acted favorably upon the proposals of the Insurance and 
Protective Committee which will serve to bring about broader coverage and 
more equitable rates in bank insurance. 

President Hanes: Gentlemen, that is only one item in this report read 
by the Secretary which requires action by the Convention—the Constitu- 
tion of the Association can only be amended by the Convention. The 
Secretary has read a proposed amendment that has been approved by the 
Executive Council and is recommended for adoption by that body. 

Are you ready to vote on the amendment, or do you wish to have it read 
again? 

Dunlap C. Clark (Kalamazoo, Mich.): Mr. President, I believe we all 
understand that proposal and its purport, and as Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, sir, I should like to move its adoption. 

President Hanes: Mr. Clark moves the adoption of the amendment. 
Is there a second? 

[The motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried.] 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions, by Chairman 
H. A. Bryant—Urges Defense Financing Be Effect- 
ed Through Bank Credit—Would Restrict In- 
creases in Federal Indebtedness—Stand on Branch 
Banking 

President Hanes: We shall now have the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. Harry A. Bryant of Parsons, Kan., 
Chairman of the Committee, will be asked to make the 
report. 

Mr. Bryant: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: This report will not be in the usual resolution 
form. It will be more in the form of a report of the com- 
mittee. I shall read it section by section for your con- 


sideration. 
The report of the Resolutions Committee follows: 


The Business Situation 

General business activity has been increasing in this country since last 
April, and so far only a small part of the advance has resulted from the 
production of munitions of war either for export or for ourselves. It now 
seems probable that the <dvancing trends of industrial activity will con- 
tinue for a number of months to come, with the two main factors in the 
increase being the growing production of the munitions industries, includ- 
ing the machine tool, aircraft, shipbuilding and heavy industries, and the 
large programs of output now planned by the automotive industries. So 
far in 1940 industrial production, rail freight transportation, and agri- 
cultural income have been running about 10% ahead of their records for 
the corresponding months of last year. 

During the past yeur there has been a huge increase of about four and 
one-third billion dollars in our stocks of gold, a somewhat larger advance 
in bank deposits, an:l additions to bank investments and bank loans that 
have together amounted to not much more than one-half of the increases 
in gold stocks. As a natural result of the great increases in gold holdings, 
and the relatively small advances in bank loans and investments, there has 
been a large additional increase in excess bank reserves, amounting to 
more than two and one-halt billion dollars. 

It is noteworthy that this great additional increase in excess bank 
reserves has not had the etiect of lifting security prices, and especially 
bend quotations, that has formerly veen associated with important additions 
to bank reserves. It seems instead to have operated to sustain bond prices 
rather than to lift then. 





Defense Financing 


It is to be regretted, from the viewpoint of the public interest, as well 
as from that of the banks, that the increasing business activity of recent 
months should have been accompanied by only a minor increase in the 
volume of bank loars. In this critical period in our national life our 
country is undertaking 4 great and immensely expensive program for 
military and naval preparedness, at a time when we are already burdened 
with the greatest national debt in our history. Under these circumstances 
every consideration of prudent fiscal policy should lead us to finance our 
defense efforts to as great an extent as possible through the direct use of 
bank credit, and to restrict as far as we can the inevitable increases in 
Federal indebtedness 

Not only should we restzvict as far as possible the increases in national 
debt by a more general use of bank credit in the financing of our defense 
program, but we should also pay for a larger proportion of it out of 
current taxation than has as yet been officially proposed, and finance a 
smaller part of ‘t by debt which will have to be paid in future years. 
Our national credit is a potent asset of defense not possessed in equal 
degree by any other nation, and under present circumstances that asset 
should be conserved by every device of prudent fiscal policy, and by rigid 
economy in the civil expenditures of government. 


Dejense Program Bank Loans 


The banks of this country are eager to finance, or to participate in the 
financing of all defense projects in their localities. They have the resources, 
the trained personnel, and the knowledge of their own communities, which 
equip them, along with the investment markets, to handle major portions 
of the new financing which our national preparedness program will make 
necessary. We urge all banks to solicit actively and energetically every 
sound loan in their localities that has anything to do with our program of 
national defense. 

In those instances in which defense projects are so large that local 
banks are unable to finance them in their entirety, they should neverthe- 
less participate in the financing to the extent that they can in cooperation 
with the larger banking institutions of the region. In those instances in 
which the lending agencies of the Federai Government must be called upon, 
the banks should participate with those agencies in doing the financing. 


New Corporate Capital Issues 

We regret that during the past four years there has been a progressive 
decrease in the amount of new capital raised by corporations through the 
sale of securities to private investois. Such a decrease would be unfor- 
tunate in normal] times, for it reflects contraction rather than expansion 
in our industrial plant, but it is especially undesirable under present con- 
ditions. As part of the American system of free enterprise we should be 
financing our defense program by private investment funds and particu- 
larly while this effort is still in its early stages. We cannot reasonably 
hepe that if we finance that national effort largely through the use of 
public funds in its early stages, we shall be able later on in a time of 
greater need to transfer its financing back to greater reliance on private 
resources. 

National Defense Program 

We commend and urge prompt, vigorous and adequate preparation for 
national defense. We are mindful of the patriotic and unselfish service 
that is being rendered to our Nation by the men and women who have 
accepted the call to duty as members of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, in the armed forces, and in other defense activities of the 
Nation. We pledge every support and aid in our power in the efforts 
of all agencies and services of Government in speeding up the defense 


program. 


Branch Banking 


We reaffirm the action of the convention at Boston in 1937, and of 
subsequent conventions, wherein the position of the Association was stated 
with regard to the dua] system of banking, branch banking, and the 
autonomy of the laws of the separate States with respect to banking and 
opposing any proposal or device looking to the establishment of branch 
banking privileges across State lines, directly or indirectly. 
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We favor such action in the C‘scretion of the officers ap2 committecs 
of the Association and within the scope of the Boston Resolution, as 
will prevent any further extension of banking contrary to the above 


principle. 
Appreciation and Acknowledgments 

The American Association takes pleasure in here expressing its affection 
and admiration for its retiring President, Robert M. Hanes. In a period 
of rising national difficulties and perplexing banking problems he has 
given to our profession a clear-visioned and stimulating leadership. 
Through his courageous efforts an enlarged program of Association services 
has been initiated, which have immeasurably promoted public understand- 
ing of banking and the public-mindedness of bankers and thereby enhanced 
their ability to play their destined part in the Nation’s life. 

To all of our continuing national officers, who have worked with Presi- 
dent Hanes through the past Association year and will carry forward its 
work in the oncoming period, ani to those who have carried on the 
activities of the various subdivisions, councils, commissions and com- 
mittees, we express our appreciation for their spirit of teamwork and 
Gevotion to the duties assigned to them. Our thanks are also due to the 
members of the staff who Lave ably and loyally supported them in their 
endeavors. 

This convention has been marked by the high order of its addresses and 
papers, both in its general sessions and specialized meetings. To the 
speakers who have contributed to this result we express our earnest thanks 
and appreciation. 

We also desire to thank most sincerely the bankers of Atlantic City 
and the New Jersey Bankers Association who provided for the convenience 
and comfort of the convention proceedings, the hotels, the press, and the 
citizens of this beautiful city for their exceedingly cordial attitude and 
helpfulness throughout this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Gurden Edwards, Secretary. 

Harry A. Bryant, Chairman, President Parsons Commercial Bank, Par- 
sons, Kan. 

Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President The Cleveland Trust Co., Oleveland, 
Ohio. 

Armitt H. Coate, Secretary New Jersey Bankers Association, Moores- 
town, N. J. 

Kenton R. Cravens, Vice President The Cleveland Trust Co., Oleveland, 
Ohio. 

Carl W. Fenninger, Vice-President Provident Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert V. Fleming, President The Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

R. C. Gifford, President First National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

A. T. Hibbard, President Union Bank & Trust Co., Helena, Mont. 

A. C. Hughes, President Monterey County Trust & Savings Bank, 
Salinas, Calif. 

Fred I. Kent, Director Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

Roy R. Marquardt, Vice-President First National Bank, Chicago, III. 

George T. Newell, Vice-President Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Samuel N. Pickard, President National Manufacturers Bank, Neenah, Wis. 

Andrew Price, President National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

James D. Robinson, President First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Otis A. Thempson, President National Bank & Trust Co., Norwich, N. Y. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, President Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, 8. C. 

J. Harvie Wilkinson Jr., Vice-President State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

Carl K. Withers, President Lincoln National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


Mr. Bryant: President Hanes, I move the adoption of 


the report 
[The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried 


unanimously. ] 


Award to Georgia Bankers Association of Agricultural 
Commission Plaque 


President Hanes: A this time, I wish to present to you a member of th® 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers Association, Otis A. 
Thompson, President of the National Bank and Trust Co. of Norwich, N. Y. 

Mr. Thompson: President Hanes, Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: Starting 
in 1930, the bankers of Georgia reached and have maintained for ten 
consecutive years the 1,000-point goal set by the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. As far back as the early 1920's, 
the Agricultural Committee of the Georgia Bankers Association pioneered 
in an effort to help change the farming of the State from a one-crop cotton 
production to a reasonable diversified farm program adapted to the soil 
and climate. To this end various contests were inaugurated, one of the 
most outstanding being the five-year corn contest where one of the leading 
banks of the State offered $1,000 annually in prizes for the five years. 
Cooperating farmers produced from 20 to 25% more corn than the State 
average. 

Georgia bankers pioneered in what has been called a ‘‘directed credit’’ 
program whereby borrowing farmers agreed to produce as much as possible 
of their food and feed requirement on their farms. After giving ample 
notice, the banks conditioned farm loans upon this practice. 

In order to help coordinate all forces into an effective working unit, the 
Agricultural Committee of the Georgia Bankers Association has joined 
hands with the Extension Service of the College of Agriculture, the Georgia 
press and other business interests in giving publicity to a program which 
made the State conscious of the need for a diversified farm program. These 
efforts are resulting in placing Georgia agriculture on a more profitable 
and satisfying basis. The Agricultural Commission believes such effective 
and long-continued efforts are worthy of special recognition. 

It is my pleasure at this time, President Hanes, to present J. P. Culpepper, 
Chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the Georgia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, with some of his predecessors, to the convention. 

President Hanes: Gentlemen, in recognition of the outstanding achieve- 
ments and with the endorsement and recommendation of the Agricultural 
Commission, the American Bankers Association takes particular pride in 
presenting to the Georgia Bankers’ Association a token of our appreciation. 
In doing this, we realize that your accomplishments have had a wholesome 
and stimulating effect on bankers’ agricultural activity over the entire 
country. When Georgia made its first 1,000-point record, it was the second 
Statein the whole Union to attain this honor. Stimulated by such examples 
as yours, there was in the past year a total of 24 States which attained the 
goal and others are now well on the way. 

We are aware that your activities have resulted in better and closer re- 
lations with your College of Agriculture and with both State and county 
representatives of agricultural extension service. You have led in teaming 
effectively with other business groups. You have established constructive 
customer relations with the farmers of your State. You have developed a 
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basis for making sound farm loans which is benefiting both farmers and 
bankers. 

In recognition of these remarkable achievements, this plaque is presented 
to the Georgia Bankers’ Association as a symbol of our appreciation of the 
spiendid work for agricultural improvement by the members of your 
Association. We shall continue to look to Georgia for stimulating leader- 
ship. 

Now may I just announce this to the audience, with Georgia there are 
now two States that have attained a 10-year record. Oregon was awarded 
a plaque last year in Seattle. It is encouraging to note that Oregon is not 
resting on her oars but has made the goal for the 11th consecutive year. 

Mr. Culpepper: President Hanes and Members oj this Convention: It is 
indeed a distinct honor and a privilege to be permitted to appear on this 
platform on behalf of the Georgia Bankers’ Association to receive from the 
A. B. A. this award, made in recognition of Georgia's 10 years’ farmer 
bank activities, and the Georgia Bankers’ Association is honored, too, in 
that we have been the medium through which Georgia has achieved the 
distinction, being the second State in the Nation to attain this award 

For more than 50 years following the Civil War, Georgia's principal crop 
was cotton, and like all other States who maintain a one-crop system, we 
found ourselves headed towards the economic rocks of disaster, but in the 
year of 1914, our bankers and the businessmen of our State became con- 
scious of the need of a more diversified agricultural activity. 

In the year 1914, the Georgia Bankers’ Association appointed its first 
Agricultural Committee. We have maintained continuously an Agri- 
cultural Committee from that year to this good day, but it was only in the 
1920's that they began to step out and really do things, argiculturally 
speaking, in Georgia. In the year 1930-1931, Georgia made her first 
1,000-point score, and since that day, through the leadership of some seven 
or eight of Georgia's leading bankers, myself the most unworthy of them 
all, we have reached this hour this morning, culminating in the honor 
conferred here today. 

And at this point, I think it would be fair, and only fair, that we should 
pay tribute to a member of the Agricultural Commission of the A. B. A.— 
Dean Otis. He has been largely the guiding spirit who has been behind our 
activity. It has been largely through his constructive criticism of our 
failures, his prodding us into action when we needed action, his approving 
and commending our worthwhile efforts, his attendance upon our meetings, 
his inspiration as a whole, that Georgia has made her progress, and I dare 
say that Dean Otis would gladly do for any other State what he has done 
for Georgia if we will but follow his leadership. ; 

But we have not been motivated altogether by the 1,000-point score 
during these yeas. Instead, we have looked forward to the day when 
cotton should no longer be king and reign supreme in Georgia agriculture, 
but should form only a connecting link in a highly diversified agricultural 
program. We think that we have to a very large degree attained that goal. 

The Georgia delegation is proud of Georgia, for Georgia, whether you 
know it or not, is a great State. She is growing industrially. She is already 
great commercially, she is great agriculturally, and though we have not 
succeeded in dethroning King Cotton in dollar value in Georgia, we have 
made much progress in other crops. Georgia still ranks fourth among the 
States of the Nation in her cotton production; she ranks fourth among the 
States in her tobacco production; she ranks first in peanuts; she ranks first 
in watermelons; she ranks first in sweet potatoes; she ranks first in peaches; 
and first in naval stores. 

These seven crops alone during the year 1939 had a combined dollar 
value of more than 95 millions of dollars, and there are many others, many 
other crops, commercially grown in our State, notably the Georgia canta- 
loupe, and if you have not enjoyed the delectable flavor of the Georgia 
watermelon, the Georgia peach, the Georgia cantaloupeand the Georgia 
yam, which we call the Georgia sweet potato, you've missed much of life’s 
richest experience. 

We have another crop that is rapidly growing in importance in our State. 
(They told me I couldn't talk more than five minutes, but I am going to 
say it.) That crop is the plant industry. Georgia ships out of her bound- 
aries, out of the coastal plain area, each year, trainloads and truckloads of 
tomato plants, cabbage plants, to all of the agricultural sections of our Nation 
where vegetables are grown commercially for immediate table consumption 
and for canning. We have pecan crops, hundreds of acres in orchards and 
many smaller orchards, and many of our people derive their season's supply 
of nuts from the backyard shade tree that grows to shade the house. 

Some 20 or 25 years ago, the pride of Georgia's crops was Sea Island 
cotton, but with the advent of the boll weevil, we discontinued our Sea 
Island activity. However, in the last four or five years, Sea Island also 
was staging a comeback, and last year there were serveral hundred bales 
of Sea Island cotton grown in the coastal plane are of Georgia. 

From the borders of the west, guarded by the Chattahoochee, from the 
majestic mountain peaks on the north, over the rolling Piedmont hills and 
across the verdant coastal plains onto the wind-swept shores of the Atlantic, 
agiiculture is practiced in Georgia. 

Now, I have not forgotten about the cow and the hog either. We have 
been doing something about that, too, because Dean Otis has been preach- 
ing to us for 10 years on what they were doing in Wisconsin. Each year, 
cattle and hogs are growing in importance. We have within our State, 
five of the larger packers, many independent, smaller packing industries, 
the combined investment of which runs into the millions. And Georgia is 
striving year by year to supply more compietely the entire needs of all of 
those packing concerns. 

I say, with all modesty, that we have made much progress in the last 10 
years, but, friends, there is still much more to be done. We realize the 
fact, not the least of which is a better eductional advantage for all of the 
farm boys and girls of our State, and we have located at Tifton, I think, 
the most unique Agricultural College in the entire South, an institution 
teaching the boys and girls of our State the more worthwhile things of farm 
life, not from theory, not from textbooks, but by putting them out on a 
1,800 or 2,000-acre farm and allowing them to get a taste of real farm 
life and what it is all about. 

It is my earnest hope and prayer that Georgia shall continue her militant 
fight for better farm conditions, better educational advantages for her 
farm boys and girls, for greater reforestation work, for soil conservation. 
To that end, I charge my successors, as Chairmen of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of Georgia, that they shall not lose the progress that has been made 
by their predecessors. To that end, I also challenge Georgia's agriculture, 
that she may stand evermore and henceforth as an example to all other 
southern States. 


Remarks of President Elect P. D. Houston, Chairman 
of the Board, American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn.—Outlines Policy for Coming Year 

The first words I am to say as President of the American Bankers Associa~ 
tion will be spoken in appreciation of the magnificent job done during the 
past year by Bob Hanes. Building on the foundation of the past, he has 
added new services to the Association for its membership. Today with the 
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largest percentage of the banks on its membership roll that it has ever had, 
I am glad to say that because of Bob’s administration the Association has 
more to offer than ever before. His intelligent, enthusiastic, and inspiring 
leadership has given us new courage to face the job ahead. I am happy in 
the thought that he will be on the Administrative Committee during my 
year as President and for the two years following. 

Realizing the scope of Association work, the men who formed this or- 
ganization years ago allotted certain functions to sections and divisions, 
each presided over by a President. I know you will have outstanding 
service from these men in their various fields, and I shall depend on them 
for help during the year. Iam glad of the opportunity of presenting them 
to you tonight. 

The incoming President of the Division having to do with the work or 
National Banks—President of the National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, 
Wash.—Andrew Price. 

The man who will preside over the destinies of the Savings Division— 
Roy R. Marquardt, Vice-President of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill. 

The conduct of the work of the State Bank Division, with which many of 
our members are associated, will be entrusted to Harry A. Bryant, Presi- 
dent of the Parsons Commercial Bank, Parsons, Kan. 

The chief officer of the Trust Division will be Carl W. Fenninger, Vice- 
President of the Provident Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The head of our educational section, the American Institute of Banking, 
during the coming year will be J. L. Dart, Vice-President of the Florida 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The gentleman who will represent the State Secretaries Section as its 
President will be Armitt H. Coate, Secretary of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association. 

With the close of this convention, the Association enters the 66th year of 
ite existence. It has lived on through wars, panics, days of prosperity, 
and through times of deep pessimism. It is among the 10 oldest of the 
2,500 organizations of its kind in existence today. On the other hand, 
during its lifetime it has seen many hundreds of others live for a while and 
perish. Therefore, we may speak of our Association as an institution, but 
unlike many institutions, it is not the shadow of any one man. Through 
the years hundreds of men have given of their time and energy to the 
advancement of the Association’s welfare. Each administration builds 
on what has gone before. On this platform tonight are a group of men 
who as Presidents in former years have each contributed their share to the 
advancement of the Association's prestige. I am deeply grateful to you for 
the opportunity this position affords me to give all I have to the cause of 
chartered banking through the work of the organization. 

The American Bankers Association is a great organization in point of 
size of its membership and because of the nationwide scope of its efforts. 
Within its framework are many Divisions, Sections, Committees, Ocm- 
missions, and Councils. In addition, it carries on one of the largest educa- 
tional activities in the United States. Outside the Association are a number 
of other national organizations in specialized fields of banking functions. 
ln addition, there are 49 State Associations. One effort of my administra- 
tion will be devoted to ‘“‘Lmproved Banking Service through Effective Co- 
operation.”’ This phrase will be our platform for the banking fraternity. 
I feel that each organization in the field has a job to do, but if we are to be 
effective in any lasting way, we must work together in mutual understanding 
as we never have before. During the year ahead I am confident that there 
will be many problems confronting us which will require the most effective 
cooperation we can muster to meet them. 

The second major effort of the year will be built around the phrase, 
“The Bank and Community Development.” This portion of our work we 
hope will be of interest to our customers and their friends. Iam, of course, 
a believer in the work of national organizations both in the Government 
and in business. Such institutions have their part to play in our social 
and economic welfare. On the other hand, strong community life is 
absolutely essential to national welfare. Just as good communities are 
built around good homes, a nation’s real strength lies in the strength of its 
communities. The striking development of community life in an economic 
sense in America in the past 150 years has been the result of the kind of 
banking system we have had. 

Many industrial leaders are speaking today of decentralization of in- 
dustry. From a military point jof view alone, there is much to commend 
this idea. Whether or not you believe in decentralization, you are going 
to hear more about it during the next 10 years than you have in the past. 
This means something to the banking fraternity. Among other things the 
bankers must study their communities as they never have before—the 
people, the industries, their needs and possibilities. Beyond that, we must 
analyze the savings and spending habits of those who constitute the area 
where our banking functions are carried on. Our banks will be effective 
very largely in proportion to our ability to relate them to local needs. 
Through our regional conferences and as a result of the work of our various 
departments, we will outline new activities in which banks can still further 
serve community development. 

This is neither the time nor the place for an extended address. However, 
I cannot complete these inaugural remarks without reminding you that I 
am fully aware of the menacing times which lie ahead in the world in which 
we live. Ishall need your help. From the past I know of your willingness 
toserve. Whatever tomorrow may bring, it will find the banks of America 
in a stronger and safer position than they have ever been and the bankers 
willing to serve whenever duty may call. 


Presentation of Gift of Silver and Scroll of Honor to 
Retiring President Robert M. Hanes 


President-Elect P. D. Houston: The final session of our annual conven- 
tion always brings a pang of regret as we witness the retirement from the 
presidency of the Association of the man who has carried the burden of the 
office for the year preceding. All the men on this platform who have borne 
the responsibilities of this office will admit that their load was made easier 
by the loyalty, patience, and understanding of that splendid group of 
women who each, in turn, has met the responsibilities placed upon the 
President's wife. As a token of its appreciation to them, the Association 
through the years has offered the retiring President an enduring gift in the 
form of silver for use in his home. And so, Mr. Hanes, while we offer this 
gift to you, we really mean it for Mrs. Hanes, your helpmate through the 
years. 

Mrs. Hanes, I know the delegates would like to greet you tonight. 
we ask you to stand a moment? 

I could speak at some length of the fine contributions Bob Hanes has 
made to the work of the Association through the years. You heard me 
say a few minutes ago what I thought of his work as President. No man 
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could have done more. Further praise from me at this time, which he 
richly deserves, would only be a source of embarrassment to him. 
is one of Bob's distinguishing characteristics. 

However, on your behalf, the executive officers of the Association have 
inscribed on parchment and bound in leather a single sentence which i, 
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designed to give expression to our high regardJand which we hope will 
remind him through the years of our debt to him for his leadership. 
The wording of the parchment is as follows: 

& ‘Brilliant leadership as President of the American Bankers Association 
during the year 1939-1940 has earned for Robert M. Hanes this testimonial 
from the membership as an expression of its admiration for his vision, his 
dynamic energy, and his profound wisdom in the direction of Association 
affairs.’’ 

23 On behalf of the Association I am asked to offer you this parchment and 
to transfer to your permenent possession this gavel as the symbol of author- 
ity as President of the American Bankers Association for the year 1939-1940. 


Greetings from Chamber of Commerce of United States 


President Hanes: Dick Hill, the Secretary of the Association, has some 
announcements which I shall ask him to make at this time. 

Secretary Hill: Mr. President, I have a communication addressed to 
you, reading as follows: 

“On the occasion of the Sixty-sixth annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association, I wish to extend to you and the members of your 
great organization the cordial greetings of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

‘“‘We wish to record our appreciation of the cordial cooperation upon 
important questions of interest to the businessmen of the country generally. 
We desire to be of all possible help to the Association and ask that it do not 
hesitate to call upon us. 

‘‘With every good wish for its success, and warmest personal regards, 
I am, 

“James S. Kemper, President, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States.”’ 


Report of Committee on Nominations—Newly Elected 
Officers 


President Hanes: We shall now have the report of the Nominating 
Committee. R. Ellison Harding, President of the Fort Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., Chairman of that Committee, will make the 
report. 


Mr. Harding: Mr. President, at a meeting held pursuant to the Consti- 


tution, the Nominating Committee begs to unanimously offer the following 
as nominees for officers of this Association: 

For President P. D. Houston, Chairman of the Board, American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
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For First Vice-President Henry W. Koeneke, President,{The Security 
Bank of Ponca City, Ponca City, Okla. 

For Second Vice-President W. L. Hemingway, President Mercantile 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


President Hanes: Gentlemen, perhaps the method to adopt in connec- 
tion with this report is to receive it and proceed with the election of officers. 
Unless there is an objection to this, it will be so ordered. 

P. D. Houston has been nominated for President of the American Bank- 
ers Association for the ensuing year. Are there any other nominations? 

{Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted that the nomina- 
tions for President be closed and that the Secretary cast one ballot for 
Mr. Houston as President.] 

President Hanes: The Secretary has now cast the ballot. I have a 
ballot bearing the name of Mr. Houston, and I declare him elected to the 
office of President of the American Bankers Association for the coming 
year. 

H. W. Koeneke has been nominated for the First Vice-President of 
the association for the ensuing year. Are there any other nominations? 

{Upon motion of E. Gum, regularly made and seconded, it was voted 
that the nominations be closed and that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
one ballot for Mr. Koeneke as First Vice-President.] 

President Hanes: I have a ballot bearing the name of Mr. Koeneke, 
and I declare him elected to the office of First Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association for the coming year. 

Mr. Hemingway has been nominated for Second Vice-President of the 
Association for the ensuing year. Are there any other nominations? 

{Upon motion of Mr. Wait, regularly made and seconded it was voted 
that the nominations be closed and that the Secretary cast one ballot for 
Mz. Hemingway as Second Vice-President.] 

President Hanes: I have in my hand a ballot bearing the name of Mr. 
Hemingway, and I declare him elected to the office of Second Vice-President 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The newly elected officers have agreed to serve in the offices to which 
they have been elected for the ensuing year. The Constitution requires 
that they be installed at the close of the last day's session. Their formal 
inauguration will take place in this room tonight. However, to comply 
with the provisions of the Constitution, I hereby declare the newly elected 
officers duly installed in office, and as evidence of that fact I now hand the 
symbol of authority, the gavel, to your newly elected President, Mr. 
Houston, who will adjourn this session of the convention. 

|Mr. Houston was not present.] 

President Hanes handed the gavel to Mr. Koeneke. 

Mr. Koeneke: As the First Vice-President of this great Association, 
this is indeed an unexpected honor. The meeting is adjourned. The meet- 
ing adjourned at 12:35 o'clock. 
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The War and Its Effects on American Banking 


By Dr. Marcus NapLer, Professor of Finarce, New York University, New York City 


Pre-War Effects: Political developments in Europe since 1934 have 
had a profound effect on economic conditions in the United States and 
have left deep marks on the banking situation in this country. The 
frequent political disturbances which have occurred since the coming into 
power of the National Socialist party in Germany have brought about 
great changes in the methods of international trade. They have brought 
in their wake clearing ard compensation agreements violating the principles 
of price structure on which sound international trade is based and have 
fostered bilateral trade. These developments have not only adversely 
affected our international trade but have also tended to reduce the function 
of banks in financing the international movement of commodities. 

The dark outlook which has prevailed in Europe since 1934 has caused 
a flight of capital from many lands and has forced many American corpo- 
rations and individual investors to liquidate their European holdings. In 
addition, the uncertain situation has prevented the flow of long-term and 
short-term capital from the United States to other nations. ° 

All these factors combined have brought about an unprecedented flow 
of gold to the United States, which is to a large extent responsible for the 
tremendous excess reserve balances and the low money rates which have 
prevailed in this country during the past several years. 

It is an erroneous belief that the existing low money rates are the direct 
result of the Government’s fiscal policies. To be sure, in the early stages 
of the New Deal the Administration was vitally interested in making 
money rates low in order to aid business. The devaluation of the dollar 
and the increase of the price of gold caused a sharp rise in the production 
of the yellow metal and thus contributed to the magnitude of the inflow 
of gold. Since 1935, however, aside from the temporary support given 
by the Reserve banks to the Government bond market, nothing has been 
done by the Administration to influence money rates. This job has been 
done by the huge inflow of gold. 

The increase in deposits and excess reserve balances and the low money 
rates caused by the infiow of gold have had a decided effect on the earn- 
ings of banks. The difficulty of making sufficient earnings to meet expen- 
ditures, to pay dividends, and to accumulate surpluses today constitutes 
one of the great problems confronting the banks of the United States. This 
problem is to a large extent the result of the European situation since the 
early part of 1934. 

Effects of the War: While pre-war conditions in Europe already had 
exerted an important influence on business psychology and business acitvity 
in the United States, and particularly on the banking situation, the effects 
of the outbreak of hostilities in September, 1939, were even more drastic. 
The war, although it broke out only a little more than a year ago, has 
already radically changed to economic and political structure of Europe. 
About a dozen European nations have lost their independence, and the 
heavy heei of foreign dictator powers is on the necks of nations which 
formerly were outstanding examples of free government and democracy. 
Several countries have been violently mutilated and their territories ma- 
terially reduced. Private enterprise, in the sense that it is understood in 
this country, and the democratic form of government, with all that it 
stands for, have practically disappeared today all over Europe. The Nazi- 
Fascist-Communist philosophy, inherently opposed to our way of life, is 
triumphant from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Irrespective of the outcome of the war, a new economic and political 
order is bound to arise in Europe—an order whose specific form we do 
not yet definitely know, but whose shadows we can perceive; an order, 
moreover, which is opposed to the traditions of American economic and 
political life. How this new order will affect the banking structure of 
the world, and particularly that of the United States, is as yet difficult to 
state. This will depend entirely on the extent to which we in this 
country are willing to support, and not merely render lip service to, the 
American way of life. 

Before analyzing the effects which war has thus far had on the banks 
of the United States, it may be advisable first to study briefly its effects 
on the European banks. 

Effects of the War on European Banks: The war has destroyed the last 
vestige of independence of the banks in the totalitarian countries, Germany 
and Italy. In both countries the banks do the bidding of their masters, 
the Government. Their initiative is restricted and their chief function 
is to finance the needs of the Government. Information as to how the 
banks are operating in the countries occupied by Germany is not yet 
available here. It is safe to say, however, that all of them are mere 
shadows of their former selves and that they are at the mercy of the 
dictates of the German Governinent. 

Banking in England: Of greater importance to American banks, how- 
ever, is the question: What has happened to the banks in Great Britain? 
An analysis of banking conditions in Great Britain will, at least to some 
extent, enable us to visualize how the present rearmament program in the 
United States or our actual involvement in the war may affect the banks 
in this country. 


In accordance with the Emergency Power Defense Act, the banks of 
Great Britain have become a part of the controlled economy of the country. 
Their activities are so directed as to enable them to render the most 
efficient assistance to the Government in carrying on the war. 

At the outbreak of hostilities the British monetary authorities adopted 
two important policies: (1) To maintain low money rates, in order to 
finance the huge deficit of the Government at as low a cost as possible; 
and (2) to prevent credit inflation through the sale of large amounts of 
Government bonds to the banks. To achieve the first aim, the Bank of 
England and the Exchange Equalization Fund adopted measures to broaden 
the cash basis of the banks. The British joint stock banks, as a rule, do 
not operate with excess reserve balances, and by tradition they have 
adopted a policy of maintaining a certain percentage of short-term assets 
in relation to their depusits. ‘The increase in their cash enabled them to 
increase their holdings of short-term biils, which under present condttions 
consist primarily of Treasury bills. Their holdings of Treasury bills 
increased from 249,000,000 pounds sterling in June, 1939, to 334,000,000 
pounds in December of that year and to 384,000,000 pounds in June, 1940. 
The increase in cash and in bills discounted is primarily responsible for 
the increase in the total volume of deposits, which from June, 1939, to 
June, 1940, increased by about 240,000,000 pounds. These are the most 
important recent changes that have taken place in the banking situation of 
Great Britain 

The general belief that the huge deficit of the Government would bring 
about an increase in the holdings of long-term Government securities and 
that a big expansion in the volume of business activity, accompanied by a 
sharp rise in commodity prices, would bring about an increase in the 
volume of loans and advances has not materialized. In fact, loans and 
advances at the end of June, 1940, were smaller than in June, 1939, and 
the holdings of Government securities have undergone only a minor change. 
The following table shows briefly the changes that have occurred in the 
British banking system during the war: 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS (11 BANKS) 
(Weekly Average in £ Millions) 
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Bills Loans 
| *Depostts Cash Call Dis- and Invest- 
| Money counted | Advances ments 
1938-— 
December... .- 2,254 243 159 250 966 635 
1939— 
Bi bekcshencs 2,219 235 150 249 987 600 
ithtinapinéad 2,240 235 155 278 982 597 
SEancccces 2,245 233 147 279 985 599 
September... 2,278 267 146 236 1,011 603 
ae 2,327 255 159 289 1,013 605 
November... .. 2,345 245 142 353 995 611 
December... 2,441 274 174 334 1,002 609 
1940— | 
January....... 2,410 242 154 388 997 610 
x= 247 149 353 1,000 609 
Pe kticeonen 2,363 249 141 336 =| «1,006 611 
Tr =e 2,354 254 153 338 983 618 
Eilancvesttec 2,413 257 144 409 | 964 633 
, 2,469 270 166 384 963 636 








* Current deposits and other accounts. 


The relative stability of the items “loans and advances” and “invest- 
ments” requires some explanation. The reason for the failure of bank 
loans to increase is twofold: On the one hand, the joint stock banks 
reduced: their accommodaticns to enterprises not engaged in essential war 
work. Secondly, the war industries in Great Britain are strong and well 
integrated and had sufficient cash at their disposal, making unnecessary 
any further bank credit to finance their increased operations. The reason 
the holdings of Government securities, which constitute about 90% of the 
total investments of the banks, did not increase is the fact that the 
British Government is endeavoring, as far as possible, to sell its war 
obligations to the ultimate investors. The taking over by the Government 
ot the foreign holdings of its nationals and the payment therefor in pounds 
sterling has increased the ability of British investors to buy Government 
obligations. 

Whether the war, as it broadens, will leave the banking conditions of 
Great Britain unaffected is difficult to say. As the deficit of the Govern- 
ment mounts, a point may soon be reached where individual investors may 
no longer be in a position to absorb new obligations of the Government, 
in which case the latter may be forced to have recourse to the banks. 

Banking developments in Great Britain provide an interesting lesson 
for us in the Umited States. They indicate that the rearmament pro- 
gram, accompanied as it is, and will be even more so in the future, by a 
sharp rise in business activity and perhaps by firming of commodity prices, 
may not have as drastic an effect on the banks of the country as is generally 
believed. It is not likely to lead to the sharp increase in the volume of 








commercial loans which so many banks hope for. It will not alter 
materially the interest rate structure in the United States. 

As will be seen from the following figures, neither have the war, the 
sharp increase in business activity, and the substantial rise in prices ma- 
terially changed the money rate picture of Great Britain: 


INTEREST RATES IN GREAT BRITAIN 




















Aug. 12, 1938 | Aug. 10, 1939 | Aug. 10, 1940 
Discount rates—Bank bills: 

Ge iienenasccansaeennd 17-32 5% 1 1-32 
i Soa 17-32 4—21-32 1 1-32 
ae 17-32—9-16 1 1-16—1 \& 
jae 9-16 1—1\ 1%—1\K 

Treasury bills—2 months. -.--- %—17-32 % 1—1 1-32 

J]. | Rae 4—17-32 4%—21-32 1—1 1-32 

Yield 24% Consols..........-.. 3.34 3.85 *3.47 
* July, 1940. 


The greatest change has occurred in short-term rates, while the yields 
on long-term Government bonds have remained practically unchanged. This 
development, too, should be of great interest to American banks. 

Effects of the War on the United States: Even though this country is 
far removed from the battlefields of Europe, the war has made a deep 
impression on its economic life. ‘The British blockade and the occupation 
of a great part of western Europe by Germany have greatly reduced the 
outlets for American products and thus narrowed the activity of American 
banks. For the time being the huge exports of war materials to Great 
Britain have counteracted the effects of the loss of such vital markets as 
France, Holland and Belgium. 

War developments in Europe have forced the United States to adopt a 
program of national defense of a scope unheard of in peace-time in our 
country. What effects this great national defense program will have on 
the national economy of the United States in general and on the banks in 
particular, and how it will be financed, are discussed by Dr. Randolph 
Burgess, who, perhaps more than any other man, is qualified to speak 
authoritatively on this espect of the situation. 

As a result of the increased national defense expenditures, the public 
debt limit of the United States has been raised to $49,000,000,000. It is 
obvious that expenditures for national defense will increase at an acceler- 
ated pace, and with this increase the Government deficit will mount. The 
insured commercial banks of the country already hold approximately $15,- 
901,000,000 of Government obligations, direct as well as guaranteed. Since 
the Government itself, in one way or another, is financing the expansion 
needed for rearmament, it is probable that the banks will continue to be 
in the future, as in the past, primarily investing rather than lending 
institutions. As far as one can visualize conditions today, the demand 
for commercial loans, even under the best of circumstances, is bound to 
remain rather iimited. 

Investment Policies of Banks: What policies should banks adopt with 
regard to Government bonds? When it is considered that 42.21% of the 
total earning assets of all the member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
is comprised of Government securities (direct and guaranteed), the im- 
portance of this question becomes apparent. 

Before analyzing this question, however, it is necessary to dispel several 
notions widely current among bankers: (1) Many banking executives 
frankly state that they are reconciled to a prolonged period of low money 
rates. They are willing to buy more Government securities, as long as 
they can feel sure that what happened in 1920 and 1932 will not take 
piace again. In 1920 the Second 4% Liberty Bonds dropped to 81. A 
recurrence of such a decline, however, is not likely. Conditions existing 
today are far different from those prevailing 20 years ago. In the first 
place, in 1920 the indebtedness of the member banks to the Reserve banks 
amounted to $2,730,000,000, as against a mere $5,000,000 today. The 
discount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was then 7%. 
Commodity prices were highly inflated and were at a level substantially 
higher than one can now visualize even for the remote future. The powers 
of the Government over the money market were distinctly limited compared 
with those which the monetary authorities have today. At that time, how- 
ever, the Treasury did not have a nest egg of over $20,000,000,000 in gold 
and a tremendous amount of silver against which silver certificates could 
be issued. A comparison of these conditions with those that prevail today, 
when the member banks have excess reserve balances of $6,540,000,000, 
forces one to the conclusion that a repetition of what occurred in the 
money market in 1920 is now all but impossible. 

Even if the large institutional investors of the country were to become 
panicky and endeavored to liquidate all their holdings of Government 
securities, the Reserve banks ard the Treasury are in a position today to 
support the Government bond market and to maintain prices of Government 
bonds at almost any level they may desire. With the deficit of the Gov- 
ernment steadily mounting, with about $10,000,000,000 of Government 
securities coming due in the next five years, and with over $3,008,000,000 
(at current redemption value) of United States savings bonds (baby bonds), 
which are practically demand obligations, in the hands of the public, it is 
definitely not to the interest of the Government to permit a sharp break 
in its securities. And the monetary authorities have the powers to prevent 
a sharp break. 

A repetition of what occurred during 1932 is also out of the question. 
At that time many depositors, biinded by fear, endeavored to convert their 
deposits into cash. Of necessity, banks were forced to liquidate a portion 
of their investments in order to realize the necessary cash. Insurance 
companies, too, were confronted with an unusual demand for cash. With 
the principal investors selling and the demand for securities limited, a 
break in high-grade bonds was inevitable. The banking structure of the 
country today, on the other hand, is perhaps stronger than ever before in 
its history, and there 1s, in my opinion, no chance of a repetition of a 
bank panic. Under these circumstances, therefore, it is obvious that a 
break in the Government bond market, such as occurred in 1932, when the 
United States 3% obligations of 1951-55 dropped to 82 3/32, is out of 
the question. 

When the banks realize that a sharp break such as occurred in 1920 
and again in 1932 is not likely to happen again, they will be in a position 
to adopt a more realistic investment policy with respect to Government 
and other high-grade bonds than is the case today. To be sure, Govern- 
ment bonds and other high-grade bonds are bound to fluctuate for a 
number of reasons, among which psychological factors caused by the war 
are the most important. But the fact should not be overlooked that the 
market is gradually becoming hardened to psychological influences. Last 
September, when the war was declared. Government bonds dropped very 
sharply. For example, the 2%s of 1960-65 were 9 7/32 points lower 
than their peak of June 5. In May of this year, when Germany wantonly 


attacked Holland and Belgium, this same obligation dropped 3% points. 
In June, when the great French Empire collapsed like a house of cards 
and it looked as if the war would be over within a few weeks, with 
Germany dictating the terms of peace, the bonds remained stable, a clear 
indication that gradually the banks and other institutional investors were 
beginning to realize that, in the long run, the movement of high-grade 
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bonds is determined by money market forces, and that psychological factors 
do not alter the basic money market trend. The fundamentals of the 
money market are determined by demand and supply. The supply of 
funds seeking investment in the United States is great, a fact which is 
better known to bankers than to anybody else. On the other hand, the 
demand is limited. Business activity, today, is high, but the sharp, in- 
crease in production, as well as consumption, has been effected without 
any material increase in the volume of bank credit. The volume of new 
securities offered in the market is limited and in all probability will con- 
tinue to remain so. 

Permanent Changes: A carefully planned investment policy for. banks 
should take into account the following factors: (1) The banks, today, 
are prohibited from paying interest on demand deposits. This has reduced 
a very important item of cost in their operations; (2) banks cannot 
voluntarily increase the rate of interest paid on time deposits or thrift 
accounts; (3) a permanently changed status in the distribution of gold 
has occurred; (4) the call money market has lost its influence on money 
rates in general, and (5) money is one commodity over the price of which 
the Government has a great measure of control. If bankers bear these 
factors in mind, they must reach the conclusion that money rates, at least 
for the time being—-how leng nobody knows—are bound to remain low, 
but that high-grade bonds will fluctuate because of forces which at 
present no one can foresee. 


This being the case, if a bank, after careful analysis of its own position, 
is determined to hold a certain amount of longer-term high-grade bonds in 
relation to its deposits or in relation to its other assets, it can safely buy 
these obligations during periods of weukness, amortize them as fast as 
possible to par, and then consider the holdings of Government securities 
not as bonds but as an annuity purchased from the United States Govern- 
ment. In essence, there is little difference, under present conditions, 
between paper money and Government obligations. Both rest on the good 
faith and credit of the United States, and if Government obligations have 
lost their value then everything is lost. 

This, however, does not mean that once a bank has carried out such a 
policy it can entirely forget its portfolio. Since high-grade bonds fluctuate 
in unison with money rates, the banker must of necessity study money 
market conditions as carefully as he studies the balance sheets and con- 
ditions of individual borrowers. 

To sum up, the rearmament program may not affect the banks of the 
country as materially as is generally believed. In all probability, the 
banks will continue to invest in Government obligations, even though an 
increase in the volume of commercial loans is to be expected. No material 
change in interest rates can be visualized at present, although at some 
future time a firming of short-term rates may be expected. 

After-the-War Problems: The banking problems thus far created in 
the United States by the developments in Europe, great as they are, will 
in all probability be overshadowed by those which will arise at the end 
of the present holocaust. The assumption, of course, is that this 
country will not be involved in the conflict. Should this prove not 
to be the case, however, it is almost certain that the power of the 
Government over business in general, and over the financial institutions in 
particular, will increase. In the event of war, private considerations must 
be subordinated and all efforts of the Nation must be directed toward 
winning the war. Where this is not the case, and where private interests 
are placed above those of the Nation, as was the case in France, the end 
is bound to be disastrous. 

In endeavoring to analyze the after-effects of the war on the banking 
situation in the United States, it is necessary to consider first the 
European situation and then the implications of the rearmament program. 

Irrespective of the outcome of the war, the old order in Europe is gone. 
In case of a British victory, one may expect the establishment in most 
countries of Europe of a mild socialistic form of government, with the 
maintenance of a fair degree of democracy. Should Germany win, a 
radical Nazified Europe will emerge. In case of utter chaos, Communism 
will prevail all over Europe. 

It is also fairly certain that the economic reconstruction of Europe wi!l 
be much more difficult than was the case after the last war. In the first 
place, the damage done to property will be greater. Secondly, American 
investors are hardly likely to be willing to place billions of dollars at 
the disposal of the European nations, as they did after the last war. The 
standard of living all over Europe is bound to be lower, and Europe as a 
whole will not be in a position to purchase commodities in this country to 
the same extent as before the war. Europe is also likely to be a much 
keener competitor in the world’s markets than was previously the case, 

What effect all this will have on the economy of the United States 
is difficult to foretell. Since this Nation is more economically eelf- 
sufficient than any other major country of the world, the developments in 
Europe, Asia and Africa need not materially affect our mode of life nor 
our economic and political foundations. To insure this, however, it is 
necessary to prevent any of the European ideologies, either to the right 
or to the left, from finding expression in the United States. Also plans 
must be formulated now by the Government and by business for meeting 
the decline in business activity that is bound to take place when the 
rearmament program comes to an end. 

Effects of the Rearmament Program: Assuming that the United States 
will remain outside the conflict, the greatest effects of the war on fhis 
country will be those created by the rearmament program. The efiects of 
the rearmament program may be considered from three different\ angles : 
(1) Effects cn business activity while the rearmament program is bein: 
actively carried out, and afterwards; (2) effects on the relations between 
Government and business and between business and labor, and (3) effects 
of the financing of the rearmament prograin. 

(1) Effects on Business Activity: While rearmament lasts business 
activity in the United States is bound to be great. Armaments is a rela- 
tively new industry and, therefore, affects the national economy of the 
country as a whole. The rearmament program has hardly started, and will 
be sharply accelerated in the future. The peak, in all probability, will 
not be reached until some time in 1941 or 1942. 

Only a complete victory of Great Britain or a negotiated peace between 
the belligerents which would remove the danger of future wars could bring 
the rearmament program to a sudden end. On the other hand, a German 
victory or a merely patched-up truce would tend to make rearmament a 
permanent part of our economic life. 

Once the rearmament program comes to an end, however, the effect on 
business activity in this country will be decidedly unfavorable. The degree 
of the decline will depend upon the price and wage levels, upon the 
amount of over-expansion and disiocation in the various industries, and 
upon the political situation. Since rearmament may come to a sudden 
end, and since in any event it will some day be materially slowed down, 
it is highly desirable that business leaders, and particularly banking 
executives, as well as the Government, should give close attention to the 
question of how the inevitable business decline can be counteracted. In 
making long-term loans to industry which may mature during a period 
of extreme deflation, banks should take account of this contingency. When 
purchasing securities other than Governments, the banks should inquire 
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carefully as to bow a material decline in business activity might affect 
the earnings of the obligors. The possibility of a decline with the ending 
of rearmament should be studied particularly in connection with the 
acquisition or the holding of bonds other than those considered as money 
bonds. 


It is generally feared that the rearmament program may ultimately lower 
the standard of living of the people in the United States and may cause a 
sharp rise in commcdity prices, often termed price inflation. This does 
not necessarily have to follow. Increased rearmament means an increase 
in the utilization of raw materials and of man-power. As the Nation as a 
whole works harder and for longer hours, and as the plant facilities of 
the country are more fully utilized, the increase in the national income 
may be greater than the cost of rearmament. To be sure, certain classes 
will be affected by the increased cost of government and the increased 
taxes, and their standard of living may be decreased. The Nation as a 
whole, however, if the rearmament program is accompanied by harder 
work, need not be adversely affected. As long as rearmament is accompanied 
by an increase in the productivity of Jabor and of equipment, there will 
be no need of curtailing the production of consumers’ goods, as was the 
case in all belligerent countries. On the other hand, if the supply of con- 
sumere’ goods keeps pace with the increase in purchasing power, the danger 
of inflation will automaticaily disappear. 

(2) Relation Between Government and Business and Between Business 
and Labor: Of perhaps greater importance than the effects of rearmament 
on business activity are its effects on the relationship between Government 
and business, on the one hand, and between business and labor on the other. 
The rearmament program is already of necessity increasing the power of 
the Government over the economic life of the Nation. A number of the 
heavy goods industries are now to a considerable extent working on orders 
of the Federal Government. Legislation providing for the taking over 
of industry by the Government whenever considered necessary has been 
passed. Rearmament has also already caused an increase in taxes, with 
further increases to be expected as the program gets more fully under way. 
As the rearmament program develops, priorities over certain deliveries may 
be established, which, in essence, will give the Government the power to 
direct production into certain channels desired by it. The powers of the 
Government over the money market are already practically unlimited. No 
further legislation is needed; in fact, it is hard to see how these powers 
could be further increased. 

If the rearmament program should cause a material increase in com- 
modity prices, then, in all probability, the Government will seek and obtain 
powers to regulate prices in order to prevent inflation. 

The rearmament program is also bound to affect the relationship between 
employee and employer. Already, labor in some industries has demanded 
and received an increase in wages. As the rearmament program pro- 
gresses the heavy goods industries engaged in the production of war 
materials are bound to draw skilled labor from those industries not 
engaged in armament work. Any increase in wages paid hy the armament 
industry will, therefore, soon spread to other industries, thereby causing a 
general increase :n the cost of production. Sooner or later, such a develop- 
ment will affect prices of manufactured goods. In this connection the fact 
should not be overlocked that the cost of labor today in the United States 
is more rigid than before, and that when the decline in business activity 
occurs, as is usually the case after 2 period of rapid expansion, it will be 
much more difficult to readjust the cost of production than has been the 
case in the past. This factor, too, needs the careful attention of bankers 
in the formulation of itivestment and loan policies, 

Financing of the rearmament program will bring in its wake a number 
of other problems particularly affecting the banks. Upon the solution of 
these problems will depend rot only the welfare ef the Nation but also the 
status of our economic and political system. In the solution of all these 
problems, the banks should play an important role. 

Conclusion: What suggestions as regards policy can be made to the 
banks under present circumstances? In the first place, it would seem to 
me that the first efforts of the banks should be directed toward finding a 
solution to the problem of huge excess reserve balances, which is closely 
tied up with the gold problem. The gold standard has served the world 


well, and it operated satisfactorily .o long as the international financial 
normal, 


and political situation was more or less Complete abandonment 
of the gold standard could only mean absolute Government control over 
all international financial transactions, which would mean increased control 
by the Government over banking. One of the major taske of the banks of 
the country, therefore, is to study, preferably in cooperation with the 
Government, the most feasible means of solving the gold problem under 
the various circumstances that may arise after the war, and the problem 
of returning to sound currency conditions. 

The second task that confronts the banks is that of using all their 
influence in order that the rearmament program, which already has had 
euch a decided effect on business activity, should not lead to an over- 
expansion, ultimately bringing about commodity price inflation. While I, 
personally, do not foresee any inflation in the near future, I believe it 
absolutely essential for the banks, for industry in general, and for the 
Government to see to it that during the period while the rearmament 
program is expanding, non-essential work be delayed and that a considerable 
volume of capital investments be postponed for the day when the rearma- 
ment program comes to an end. 

Third, the banks of the country have always shown by their actions 
that they put national interests before private interests. In this present 
emergency the banks have given their full support to the Government, 
and I am sure they will continue to do so in the future. However, in 
the interest of the Nation as a whole, and even though it may be against 
their own interests, the banks should advocate that national defense obliga- 
tions be sold primarily to ultimate investors and not to the banks. When 
securities in general are bought by ultimate investors, it merely leads to a 
change in the ownership of already existing deposits. On the other hand, 
when the banks buy securities—and it makes no difference whether they 
are corporate or Government obligations—it leads to new deposits. The 
deposits of the country are already too large for the volume of business 
and for the commodity prices prevailing at present or for those which may 
prevail in the near future. A further increase in the volume of deposits 
based on the purchase of obligations is not only undesirable Dut also 
dangerous. 

Fourth, the United States is the only country in the world in a position 
to help in the post-war reconstruction of impoverished Europe and, for 
that matter, the entire world. While the war lasts, there is very little 
that American banks can do. Once hostilities are over, however, the task 
of reconstruction will begin, and the type of economic system that will be 
established in Europe and the methods of international trade that will be 
developed will depend to a considerable extent upon the financial and 
economic aid which the impoverished and exhausted European countries 
obtain from the United States. 

I therefore believe it highly advisable for business and banking leaders 
to formulate plans now to enable the United States to most effectively help 
in the reconstruction of those countries that are willing to adhere to our 
way of life and, if the need should arise, to combat totalitarian methods 
ir. international trade. 

Finally, the great task before the American people at large is to main- 
tain their precious heritage of the past. The flag of democracy and of 
private enterprise has been lowered in some countries, and the flag of 
autocracy and of government-control has been raised. The American way 
of life and the political and economic foundations upon which it rests 
have contributed materially to the rapid development of this country 
during the past century and have raised its standard of living to a point 
formerly believed upattainable. It is up to the people of the United 
States to demonstrate that democracy and private enterprise can not only 
function successfully, but can give the people who live under it a much 
higher standard of living and much greater economic and political security 
than any other form of government that has been evolved by the 
human mind. 

If during the present troublesome days and those that are bound to 
come in the future we maintain our American heritage and all that it 
stands for, we will have set an example which all nations sooner or later 
will endeavor to emulate. This is the principal task of the American 
people. This is the principal task of the American banks. 


Financing the National Defense Program 


By W. RANpboten Burcess, Vice-Chairman of the Board of The National City Bank of New York 


A number of years ago bankers, business men, and econo- 
mists were seriously worried because the United States 
Government was failing to balance its budget. There were 
predictions of a breakdown of Government credit and of 
inflation. That was a perfectly reasonable belief, for the 
history of Government finance seemed to show pretty clearly 
that the wages of financial sin is death. Yet for nine years 
now the budget of this Government has been seriously out 
of balance. We are looking forward to a still larger deficit 
in the current fiscal year and as far as we can see into 
the future. But people are less worried today about infla- 
tion or other serious financial consequences than they were 
six or seven years ago. Government bonds are selling at 
upproximately the lowest yields of all time, and it would 
now appear that the Government can borrow easily and at 
very low interest rates all the money it is likely to need. 

How shall we account for our extraordinary complacency 
in these unusual circumstances? It is no doubt partly that 
we have become accustomed to them. Those who have cried 
“wolf” have been wrong so often that we no longer trust 
them. Also there has been growing up a considerable school 
of thought to the cffect that the old experience as to the 
inflationary consequence of unbalanced budgets was not 
necessary, but was due to archaic economic processes which 
may be superseded today. 

A number of recent writers have suggested that Germany 
las discovered the answer, which is that war is a matter 


of production and not of money, and that if a nation will 
only order its production properly it can fight a war almost 
indefinitely without involving itself in serious financial dif- 
ficulties. The suggestion is that if we would only think 
in terms of men rather than of money, we no longer need 
concern ourselves seriously about budgetary deficits and 
the old shibboleths of monetary science. To any who have 
studied financial history it sounds a little like saying that 
the wages of sin is not death but life everlasting. 

In judging the truth of this somewhat startling sugges- 
tion we ought to note that the last chapter of the German 
experiment has not yet been written. It is worth recalling 
that the historic German inflation did not take place mainly 
during the last war, but after its close. After the first year 
of war there had been little price advance, and even at the 
end of the war prices in Germany were only twice as high 
as at its beginning. The current experiment is not finished, 
and it remains to be seen what the final consequences 
will be. 

The lesson of history is pretty clear, that major wars lead 
to inflation. It was true in this country in the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Civil War, and the World War. It 
has been true of other wars in other countries; the link 
between war and inflation appears to have been practically 
unbroken. It is a record which places the burden of proof 
on those who suggest that a new era has arrived in this 


respect. 
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Yet the subject is too vital to be dismissed with general 
statemenis or historical analogies. The size of the financial 
undertaking now facing this and other countries makes it 
essential for us to examine more fully the economies of the 
problem. There fs a considerable literature on the subject. 
One of the briefest and most complete statements of the 
essential principles is to be found in an address before the 
Army War College in 1922 by Benjamin Strong, former 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. More 
recently, they have been discussed by the English economist, 
J. Maynard Keynes, and by Jerome Frank, Chairman of the 
Securities Exchange Commission. In their broad outlines 
these three discussions of the problem are in agreement. 
It is theoretically possible to conduct a war without infla- 
tion. The heart of the problem is the relation between the 
increase in the volume and activity of money and the in- 
crease in the production of goods. If as a consequence of 
Governmert spending people have more money to buy things 
with than there are things to be bought, prices tend to rise. 

Now theoretically it ought to be possible for a country 
to finance a war or huge defense program without excessive 
increases in money and in prices There are four areas for 
action in seeking to accomplish this feat: 


1. Keep down Government spending. 

2. Collect large taxes. 

3. Divert the people’s savings to meet war costs. 

4. Control the effects of increased buying power by controlling prices 
and consumption. 

Germany has been active in all four fields. Its war costs 
are kept down by paying low wages and requiring long 
hours of work. It collects large taxes. It forces business 
and individuals to buy Government securities and so diverts 
savings to war uses. It prevents added purchasing power 
from raising prices or competing for goods by rigid price 
control and rationing most articles of consumption. Even 
so, it appears from the available figures that Germany is 
not avoiding some substantial increase in money. The Gov- 
ernment is borrowing from the Central Bank and from the 
private banks. Both the volume of bank credit and paper 
money circulation are increasing. The usual effects on 
prices have been avoided as yet, partly through the direct 
control of prices and consumption. But the very fact that 
there has been an increase in credit and in the Government 
debt leads to some doubt whether even with her controls 
Germany can in the long run wholly escape the normal 
consequences of war finance. 

But for us the significant part of this analysis is the 
complete and detailed governmental control of the economic 
life of the country required by this sort of program for 
avoiding inflation. The analysis makes it clear why wars 
have in the past practically always meant inflation. The 
easiest way is to borrow. Few countries have been pre- 
pared to subject themselves to the stringent and thorough- 
xoing control implied in the formula suggested above, and 
practiced in Germany. 

In the face of these facts the question which inevitably 
arises is Low a Cemocracy can compete in war with a 
totalitarian State which is able to control all these ele- 
ments. Certainly it would appear on the surface that any 
democracy is at a great disadvantage compared with the 
authoritarian State. How can we meet this situation? 

In war or a huge defense program like ours there are 
two directions in which we might travel. One is to copy 
the authoritarian methods, to become ourselves a socialistic 
State in the sense that the Government would be given 
ubsolute control over the life of the people. It is appalling 
to discover how many people are willing to adopt that 
sort of solution for the present problems of the United 
States. In order to combat Nazism as a form of government 
some propose that we surrender in advance, and adopt that 
form of government ourselves in the hope possibly that 
when the conflict is over we might be able to revert to a 
democracy once more. The proposed cartel plan for South 
America was an example of exactly this sort. It was a 
proposal to establish complete authoritarian control over 
the production and marketing of goods. It was fortunate 


that this plan died of its own weight before the Havana 
conference, and that conference, under the leadership of 
Secretary Hull, adopted wiser and more liberal proposals. 





There are other examples arising constantly in recent dis- 
cussions of legislation before Congress, such as the proposal 
to take over plants for the defense program by force rather 
than establishing conditions for and a spirit of cooperation. 

Certain compulsions beyond those of peace-time are un- 
questionably required in time of war and emergency, but 
how far must they go? Is there another alternative to 
complete regimentation of the lives of the people? I believe 
there is, and that it is to be found in the capacity of a 
democracy for analyzing its problems and for subjecting 
itself voluntarily to the disciplines required by the situation. 
It is our democratic faith that a people so disciplining itself 
will win wars from a people enslaved by its Government. 
Woodrow Wilson stated it: “The highest and best form of 
efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation of a free people.” 

It is worth recalling that we fought and won the last war 
in this genera! way, and that the inflation in this country 
was limited, at least in some measure, by deliberate forms 
of self-restraint. We limited the expansion of bank credit 
in two ways: first, by the Liberty Loan compaigns, through 
which a considerable part of war costs was met out of 
savings rather than bank credit, and second by voluntary 
curtailment of enterprises requiring credit. One of the 
special restraints which applied particularly to the coun- 
try’s money was that the Government did not borrow 
directly from the central bank, although the newly-created 
Federal Reserve System was available as a facility which 
might have been abused. 

On looking back at the war experience we can now see 
that there were a number of other steps which might have 
been taken which would in retrospect have limited the infla- 
tion. The most important lapse, perhaps, was that we were 
not sufficiently conscious of the price problem; and busi- 
ness, labor, and government did not resist sufficiently the 
upward spiral of costs and prices. We are today fortunately 
much more conscious of that problem, and there has already 
been definite voluntary resistance to upward price move- 
ments. We are, moreover, starting this defense program 
with a level of tax rates in effect far higher than was true 
at the beginning of the last war; so that in any period of 
expansion we should be likely to collect taxes more rapidly. 

A more important difference still between the present 
position and that of the World War is that we start this 
period of national defense with substantial unemployment, 
with large excess supplies of food and raw materials, and 
with the volume of industrial production far under the 
country’s reasonable capacity. That is a distinction which 
should greatly affect the policies to be adopted. For if we 
revert to our formula, which was that inflation took place 
when purchasing power increased more rapidly than pro- 
duction, this country has today the facilities by which a 
further increase in purchasing power may, with wisdom, 
be paralleled by Jargely increased production. Hence infla- 
ion should be easier to avoid. In theory at least there is 
no inherent reason why a $5,000,000,000-a-year defense 
program should not be added to our present national pro- 
duction without substantial decreases in the total of pro- 
duction for other purposes. We have the labor, we have 
the money in superabundance, and we have the engineering 
and business ability. 

Our industrial position is quite different from that of 
Germany or England, for those two countries are working 
at approximately maximum capacity, and they can only pro- 
duce additional war materials by reducing their production 
and consumption in other directions. What they need is a 
redistribution of their national effort. What we need is a 
stimulation of our total national effort. While England 
andGermany may require methods which will cut down the 
nation’s consumption in one direction to make available 
man-power and capacity for the defense program, we do 
not need as yet to cut down our national consumption, but 
rather to increase it. We have been sufferjng from under- 
stimulation, and that is still our problem. Our need is for 
initiative, enterprise, hard work, increased production. We 
face a problem in addition rather than subtraction. 

Two qualifications, however, must be made. The first is 
that, while as a whole we have excess production potentiali- 
ties, there are many areas in which the defense program 
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What are the essential steps of public policy which must 


will require diversion of skilled men and machines. Where 
defense and peacetime programs clash defense must come 
first. Our guiding principle cannot be “business as usual.” 
We face a situation as critical as though we were actually 
at war, for our avoidance of war and our future position 
and influence in the world probably depend on prompt 
arming. Our defense program is laggard, held back by red 
tape, technicalities, a failure to put first things first. 
Nothing must now stand in its way. Concentration on this 
program means readjustments by business, labor and gov- 
ernment, some of them painful and laborious. It remains 
to be seen whether we can make these readjustments rapidly 
enough to meet the emergency, and do it without so damag- 
ing our conomic machinery as to impair productive power 
in other directions. 

The second qualification to stimulation as an objective 
is that we launch our defense program under conditions 
which could become inflationary. Our present bank credit 
and national debt, and our surplus of bank funds are at 
ludicrously swollen figures. Our defense spending is piled 
on top of a huge annual budgetary deficit. We have been 
on a wild governmental spending spree and our habits and 
powers of control are impaired. As a people we have not 
suffered the usual consequences of these abortions and have 
come to believe we never will—a highly dangerous frame 
of mind. 

Thus our present problem is not simple but complex. We 
need first and foremost stimulation—increased output. But 
we need second to begin to get under control some of our 
loose fiscal and monetary policies and powers. 

One way of picturing to ourselves this confusing situation 
in which we find ourselves is to attempt to visualize two 
alternative courses which now appear to be open to this 
country. 

The first is to continue the way be have been going; that 
is, to continue in the depression which has now lasted for 
nearly 10 years, with continued large unemployment as a 
moral and social as well as economic drag on the whole 
country. In this situation and without substantial recovery 
the defense program would become an almost unbearable 
burden. If that program can be carried through only by a 
decrease of other production and other consumption it means 
a further decrease in the standard of living, a decrease 
which might be socially dangerous at a time of large unem- 
ployment and sub-standard consumption in many population 
groups. This is not the moral atmosphere for an energetic 
defense effort. ‘This course would leave us at the con- 
clusion of war with a greatly weakened economy. 

A gloomy outlook indeed, but not an impossible one. 
lf we continue to follow public policies which discourage 
business enterprise, and if in a Zeal to avoid inflation and 
eliminate profits we place premature checks on production 
and consumption we may find ourselves, after some tempo- 
rary lift, in continued depression. 

The second alternative is that, under the stimulus of 
the defense program we might again put the whole Nation 
to work; so that the defense program is added to and not 
subtracted from our present output. If we thus lift the total 
national income there will be large increases in Government 
tax receipts, and decreases in unemployment which should 
make possible large reductions in relief expenditures and 
thus bring the budget nearer to balance and lessen techni- 
cal causes for inflation. But more important still, a nation 
at work without the drag of unemployment is a more effec- 
tive nation both for defense and for progress. 

The pursuit of this second course might indeed lead us 
to the point where over-expansion and inflation, resulting 
from the more active use of money already created, might 
become a real danger and not just a bugaboo. We should 
have to be alert to see its approach and try to avoid it, 
but only when it really threatened. The machinery should 
be prepared in advance. 


Clearly the second course is the only sane choice. If we 


prefer it we must seek it consciously and intelligently. That 
means two sorts of action: (1) the encouragement of enter- 
prise and production, and (2) preliminary steps in getting 
under control the potential factors of inflation. 


be taken to make progress in these directions? As to the 
encouragement of enterprise the story is long and familiar, 
but it certainly includes the need of a vigorous and active 
security market, less hampered by stringent controls and 
technical rulings and laws. We need a revision of the 
Labor Relations Act to give the employer as well as the 
employee a square deal. At a time when the all-important 
task is to increase efficiency and production, we would do 
well to consider the effects of mandatory provisions of the 
wage-hour law with respect to reduction of working hours 
and payment of overtime, which tend to raise costs and 
prices both to the Government and to the general public. 
We need railroad legislation to help clear up the debris of 
insolvencies. We need revision of the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act to open the way for the utilities to finance, 
through the open market, additions and improvements. We 
need an intelligent and sympathetic administration of these 
and other laws. We need a careful revision of tax laws 
to encourage and not discourage enterprise. 

But on the other side of the picture we must begin to 
put our house in order against the time when expansion 
may be followed by over-expansion and inflation. Here 
again all that can be dore within the compass of this dis- 
cussion is to suggest somewhat dogmatically several ave- 
nues in which action is desirable. We surely must get the 
Government budget under better control, and should make 
a beginning at cutting expenditures outside the defense 
program. With any recovery in business activity that 
should not be too difficult. Likewise this is no time to be 
launching forth on costly long-term State, county, and city 
undertakings which will place added burdens on the tax- 
payer and compete with the Federal Government in the 
markets for labor and supplies. The mechanisms of mone- 
tary control greaity distorted by the depression legislation 
need overhauling. In particular it is unnecessarily danger- 
ous and disturbing to confidence to continue on the statute 
book power for the President to issue $3,000,000,000 green- 
backs solely at his own discretion. In similar position are 
the power and instruction to buy huge additional amounts 
to silver and the power to devalue the dollar still further. 
The repeal of these powers will concentrate monetary con- 
trols more fully in the Federal Reserve System, where they 
belong. The Federal Reserve legislation itself needs review 
as to the System’s real independence of politics and the 
adequacy of its power of control. 

We need to begin to watch more carefully the movement 
of prices. Theoretically an argument may be made for a 
somewhat higher price level. Practically an upward move- 
ment is so difficult to control once it gets under way, and 
dislocations of the whole cost structure are so disturbing, 
that we should probably do better to rely on volume for 
recovery rather than higher prices. But nowhere is it more 
important.to keep our processes within the democratic 
framework, for price-fixing is a highly dangerous process. 
We should certainly review those acts of Congress which 
have created in several spheres the machinery of monopoly 
to raise prices deliberately. The best way to avoid price 
inflation is to produce abundantly. 

The mechanism of financing the defense program needs 
study. If inflation really threatens we need to collect more 
taxes, sell bonds to savers rather than banks. We ought 
now to finance defense industries as far as possible pri- 
vately rather than with Government funds. 

But here, in the case of taxes especially, we run into 
trouble. For our two objectives are contradictory. Stimu- 
lation requires lowering some tax rates, control of inflation 
requires high rates. Actually the contradiction is less than 
it appears, for some of the present rates are so high that 
they pass the point of diminishing returns. They penalize 
the operation taxed to a point where it is avoided and tax 
returns thereby reduced. At present any conflict should be 
resolved in favor of stimulation rather than control. The 
inflation danger is latent, not immediate. It must be pre- 
pared for, but it is too early to put repressive controls into 
effect. In taxation, for example, we do well to let people 
earn some money before we take it away. 








Up to this point we have been talking largely about what 
ether peopie ought to do. What responsibilities have we as 
bankers in these matters? 

First comes our responsibility as leaders of opinion. We 
know or should know more about these matters than most 
other people; and the time has come when me may speak 
out more freely. 

Second, we have a direct responsibility in financing the 
defense program. It will come to our desk in two forms: 
the chance to finarce directly business working on defense 
orders and the chance to subscribe to Government bonds. 
The direct financing is complicated and difficult to arrange 
safely; taking Government securities is easy. But for our 
own good and the good of the country the more we finance 
directly and correspondingly the less Government securities 
we buy the better. As we finance directly we shall put 
good business on our books, and keep the banking business 
in private hands. To the extent we turn the business over 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or other Gov- 
ernment agencies, we encourage the Government in taking 
over the hanking business and increase the Government 
debt and the danger of inflation. Admittedly, there are 
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serious difficulties in lending for defense, but they are 
difficulties we should seek to surmount. 

Let me summarize by suggesting still another approach 
to this situation. We have been looking for a new industry, 
like automobiles, to lead us out of the desert into the 
promised land. Many have felt that only so could we 
get our unemployed to work, get the wheels of industry 
stirring, and get the national income up. Here is a new 
industry in the form of a defense program—a tragic sort 
of a leader, but one on which the Nation can again unite 
after some years of bickering and disunity and looking for 
scapegoats. We all know we must get results and must 
operate efficiently. For our place as a Nation and the 
preservation of our way of life is in the balance. 

Can we rise to this challenge? Have we the energy, 
initiative, and national unity for the speed of output we 
must have? Can we act sanely and reasonably so as to 
earry forward this new activity without disrupting the 
economic machine? If the wheels start turning too fast 
have we the wisdom'and courage to keep it under control? 
And can we do this within the framework of democracy? 
These are our problems. 
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The National Bank Division 

Members and guests of the National Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association, I bid you welcome. We are here as representatives 
of a banking system with resources above 36 billions of dollars. This is an 
increase of three billion dollars during the past year and is the highest total 
in the history of the national banking system. It bespeaks a great organi- 
zation. It implies a mighty force, and each of us has a definite respon- 
sibility in directing this force. 

The task of keeping these vast resources safe and employing them use- 
fully and profitably is intensified by the chaos abroad in most of the world 
today. Geographically, we are outside the orbit of these disturbances; in 
reality we are definitely affected. The conflicts abroad, with their current 
strictures upon trade and commerce and the ominous specter of even more 
oppressive dislocations hereafter, exert a sinister influence felt throughout 
our country. Under these conditions, our own economy has suffered ma- 
terially. Avoidance of further disorganization is imperative; it is essential 
to the reestablishment of any economic advancement. 

The force of the changes which have come into banking drastically alter- 
ing its style, is shown by the figures on bank earnings and expenses published 
earlier in the year. Careful management has improved the situation during 
the past few years; still, the question of earnings continues to baffle solution. 
The problem is intensified by the lack of flexibility in our expenses. Low 
earnings emphasize again that resumption of the use of the natural facilities 
offered by banking has not developed sufficiently for a sound prosperity. 
We still hope for a more stable volume of business. 

The reestablishment of business and industry on the plane best suited to 
serve the public fully and to preserve American ideals and institutions 
calls for an enlightened and forward-looking program, buttressed by a 
courageous determination. The revuirement of a practicable correlation 
of all our energies is imperative and has the hearty and active endorsement 
of bankers everywhere. The recent years have produced a banking struc- 
ture stronger than ever before, offering a greater diversity of services. It 
is available everywhere, and the contribution banking is ready to make is 
the proper employment of the full measure of its resources in whatever 
ways will serve our country best. 

Actual conformance to this program of cooperation rests with individual 
banks. The first obligation is the proper management of our separate in- 
stitutions. To the end that it may be done satisfactorily, it is necessary 
that there be maintained a laboratory for national banking research and a 
forum where studies and views may be made known and discussed. 

The National Bank Division is such a laboratory. It has always devoted 
its energies to a consideration of the factors appearing within the realm of 
national banking, and to a development of practices upon which members 
may rely in the prosecution of their plans for ade vuate services to their 
communities. Through its schedule of activities, the Division's effort is a 
part of the integrated program of the American Bankers Association and 
enjoys the support and cooperation of all member banks. 

The Division is engaged in the work of revising its Manual of Laws 
Relating to Loans and Investments by National Banks. This booklet was 
published in 1936. It affords a cuick reference to the laws. reculations and 
rulings which guide lending officers and investment officials of national 
banks. ‘The new edition will be ready for distribution soon, 

It is my recommendation that annual supplements to this book, showing 
changes, be furnished each National bank member hereafter. 

Another booklet prepared and distributed by the Division to National 
banks and many others is the Bank Survey Handbook. It is a guide for 
banks in studying their earnings and in checking the effectiveness of their 

tions. 

Prhe high degree of efficiency essential to the conduct of the modern bank 
requires proper performance and coordination of ite many functions. The 
Division prepared a series of questions covering the work of each department 
of a bank, and added many pages upon other features of administration. 
Such a schedule in the hands of a person seeking to avoid unsound practices 
and wasteful methods should prove helpful. The reception given the 
handbook confirms the forecast.of its usefulness. 

The position of members of this Division on Federal Legislation remain 
unchanged throughout the year. WNo bills of importance affecting National 


banks alone were introduced or enacted into law. 

Several bills, however, bearing indirectly upon banks or affecting all 
classes of banks were pending and given some consideration. but they were 
not exclusively National bank measures and, therefore, they need not be 


reported here. Mention of one of them which was carried over from last 
year might be made. It is the Brown Bill which would transfer the examin- 
ing functions of the Comptroller's office and of the Federal Reserve System 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and ultimately abolish the 
Comptroller's office. 

The bill was not given lengthy consideration, partially because of the 
apparent desire of Congress to refrain from making far-reaching changes in 
the laws governing banking prior to the time when it may have the benefit 
of the results of the banking inquiry, authorized by the Senate “ommittee 
on Banking and Currency. This hearing has not been started and the 
date for its opening has not been set. 

The Senate Committee's proposed inquiry, known as the Wagner hearing, 
will likely incitude a consideration of some of the proposals carried in the 
Brown bill. It is felt there may be an inquiry into the present Federal 
policy of bank supervision. Including the allocation of the various features 
of that work. The National Bank Division welcomes such a study, but 
it disapproves the suggestion that if any faults should be found they could 
be remedied satisfactorily by applying the principles of the Brown bill. 
National banks believe that the present supervision has developed no con- 
ditions which call for such changes. 

The National Bank Division has given and is giving this subject serious 
consideration and is prepared to offer suggestions. Carl Allendoerfer, 
Vice-President, First National Bank of Kansas City, and his committee have 
done excellent work in this connection. National banking has requested 
no changes. It feels that the Comptroller's office is capably equipped to 
meet all demands made upon It. The contention that changes proposed 
would continue operations and supervision as satisfactory as they are now 
is no reason for supporting such a plan. Mere change is not a sufficient 
reason for overturning a proven method. 

The National Bank Division believes no improvement in banking would 
result from changing the office of the Comptroller of the Currency from its 
present status as a practically independent agency in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Division feels its members are working in complete harmony 
with the Comptroller's office, that ite administration is efficient and pro- 
ductive of the desired results, and that to destroy that relationship would 
be an act of impairment wholly unwarranted. The Division disapproves 
attempts to shear Nationa! banks of the advantage of a sup: fF vising agency, 
devoted to the interests of National banks alone. The National Bank 
Division desires to preserve the office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
in its present form. 

The Seventy-seventh Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
was issued a short time ago in new and interesting form. Throughout, it 
gives facts and figures attesting the splendid equipment of the Comp- 
troller’s organization, indicating the strength it draws from more than 75 
years of concentrated work in the interest of one type of bank. Bankers 
generally are aware of the high type of supervision the National Banking 
System receives. They recognize the brand of cooperation which is a 
tradition in the Comptroller's office. 

In my official capacity as President of this organization, I have had 
numerous contacts with officials in that office. I have been shown every 
courtesy and consideration, and a wholesome desire on their part to co- 
operate has been apparent on all occasions. National bankers appreciate 
the understanding and sympathetic attitude displayed in an unusual 
degree by the Hon. Preston Delano, Comptrolier of the Currency, Cyril 
Upham, Gus Folger, A. J. Mulroney, E. H. Gough, and the many capable 
associates with whom they have surrounded themselves. 

Government competition in the banking field through operations of the 
Postal Savings System continues unabated. It was hoped that when 
insurance of deposits through the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
became a reality, the Congress would promptly recognize that there no 
longer existed an excuse for this competition and would take prompt 
steps to discontinue the system or at least eliminate or reduce to a nominal 
figure the 2% interest paid on these deposits. 

No relief is in sight, and deposits during this year reached an all time 
high. 

+ survey made by the American Bankers Association reveals that with 
the exception of a few smal! communities where the deposits are negligible, 
communities having Postal Savings facilities also are served by insured 
banks. Operation of the system, therefore. cannot be justified by any 
claim of need for its facilities. The rate paid on Postal Savings deposits 
is out of line with current rates, and the system operates in direct competi- 
tion to chartered banks. Efforts to get some relief should not be relaxed. 

I have always been impressed with the importance of gathering adequate 

credit information and having it at hand for easy reference. It is basic 
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that credit files properly built and maintained will furnish an element of 
assurance and strength. These files bring to the business of extending 
credit a degree of certainty that may be relied on to hold losses at a 
minimum. 

Proof of the desirability of making every effort to this end is found in the 
loss figures for all members of the Federal Reserve System for the six years 
ended in 1937. An inquiry directed to bankers of the United States con- 
firmed my belief that many banks are not equipped with proper credit 
information. 

One of the most important and worthwhile undertakings of the National 
Bank Division is to show bankers the necessity for adequate credit files and 
to show that the instalation and maintenance of them is neither difficult 
nor expensive. The slogan, ‘‘More profits through less losses by use of 
adequate credit files,"" was adopted by the Division. Several conferences 
were held with the Comptroller’s office and this program was given hearty 
approval! and full cooperation by the Department. Examiners were fur- 
nished with a set of statement blanks, six in each set. These forms were 
adopted after two years of intensive research by the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers Association. There are six of these— 
corporation, partnership, individual, stockman, farmer and small loan— 
prepared in a question and answer form, which makes it easier for the 
borrower to fill out and give complete facts regarding his assets and liabilities. 

Examiners were instructed to explain the use of these blanks to those 
institutions lacking credit file facilities. These forms are available at a 
nominal price at American Bankers Association headquarters in New 
York. Correspondence and requests from banks throughout the Nation for 
copies of these forms indicate the interest aroused and foretell a practical 
aid to proper discrimination between desirabie and undesirable credit risks. 
It is equally important that officers be trained in the handling of the invest- 
ment portfolio and that each security owned be supported by adequate 
credit information and an efficient system of continuous review. 

The contention that the ratio of capital funds to deposits must be uniform 
in all banks fails to find much support in fact, and even in theory it would 
be difficult to uphold. Contrasted with the fixed ratio idea is the immediate 
reaction that the sufficiency of assets should be judged by their character 
more than by their volume. Assets quickly and conveniently convertible 
into cash, in spite of any theories that may be held, are more valuable than 
less liquid ones to a bank attempting to meet withdrawal demands. 

The soundest bank is not necessarily the one with the lowest ratio, but 
it is certainly the one with the safest loans and investments. Protection is 
based on quality. Figures alone do not provide protection, nor are they 
informative until properly analyzed. 

The National] Bank Division created a special committee to make a study. 
The inquiry disclosed that apparently there is a lessening of this agitation 
for uniform fixed ratio. A more discriminating attitude seems to be 
developing, and there is a tendency to view capital in relation to loss ex- 
posure rather than to tota] deposits. 

The special committee concluded that reliance upon a bare formula is 
unsound and that it ignores the most dependable and pertinent factors; 
that no uniform ratio can be applied satisfactorily or dependably. 

It appears that the adequacy of capital protection for deposits is such a 
variable factor that it can be determined only through expert consideration 
of the individual institution. It should be left to the management and the 
supervisory authorities who can form judgments on the basis of the type of 
business and the character of assets involved. 

President Earl Cook, in his annual report last year, called attention to 
the inability of banks to obtain assignments of proceeds of Government 
contracts as security for loans, making impossible in many instances the 
granting of loans which under other circumstances would be highly desirable. 
Apparently, the most that can be done at the present time is to file instruc- 
tions with the Government to have the contractors’ checks sent to the 
banks, though in many cases this is unsatisfactory. 

The desirability of an amendment to the statute is even greater today 
than it was a year ago when the Division's Executive Committee studied 
this matter. Government supervisory authorities recognize the handicap. 
This has been given some thought and study by members of Congress, and 
there seems to be a possibility that before this session of Congress closes the 


law will be amended so as to permit such assignment of contracts. This 
matter is having the close attention of the American Bankers Association's 
Committee on Federal Legislation. 

We have had a great leader this year in the person of Robert Hanes who 
has devoted so much of the past 12 months to serving banking. The en- 
larged program which he initiated will be productive of dividends to all of 
us in the years to come. In his worthwhile efforts he had the complete 
support of able and capable associates headed by Dr. Harold Stonier. 

It is a pleasure to express my appreciation to our Secretary, Mr. Mount- 
joy. Not alone has he been diplomatic, but his grasp of banking operation 
and problems make him more valuable to our Division each year. I 
commend him for his labor and loyalty in your behalf. 

Whether or not banking will remain in private hands will depend on the 
wisdom of the men who are today managing the banks of the country. 
If unsound loans are made we shall get into trouble. If we refuse to make 
good loans, we shall get into trouble. There is the happy middle path and 
the banker must tread it. 

The National Bank Division of the American Bankers Association tenders 
its full cooperation in whatever ways will serve our country best. As an 
individual and as President of the National Bank Division, I want to en- 
dorse heartily the worthwhile and timely statement of Preston Delano, 
Comptroller of the Currency: 

“I think I por ony that the men who are responsible for the destinies 
of the 5,200 National banks appreciate the importance of the preservation 
of the American way of life and for their part are ready to take up the 
challenge. The National Banking System never been stro . The 
resources of its banks now total more than $36,000,.000,000. Its assets 
are in the best condition in its history and there is liquidity to meet any 
emergency or to provide for any necessary expansion. The last ten years 
have tested the mettle of bank management, largely eliminating the unfit, 
and left us a veteran and seasoned nnel capable of meeting any crisis. 
There may be a grave trial ah of us. There may be suff and 
distress, but I feel certain that the bankers of the United States are ready, 
as once before in a dark hour their forefathers were ready. to pledge to 
the service of this Republic their lives, their fortunes and their scared 


honor."’ 

It has been my policy to take no action on matters affecting your inter- 
ests without consultation with the entire Executive Committee and other 
interested, sound-thinking national bankers. We are deeply indebted to 
all of those gentlemen and the various committees who have so whole- 
heartedly cooperated in the administration of your affairs, and our deep 
and everlasting thanks are due each of them for a job well done. It has 
been a year of complete harmony and unity. This has been a constant 
source of inspiration to all of your officers. 

In closing, may I be permitted to express a sincere and grateful apprecia- 
tion to this Division who honored me in my election as President. I shall 
always carry with me a deep affection for the organization and its future 
welfare. May the National Bank Division grow in strength and useful- 
ness in its service to the Nation. 


Newly Elected Officers 


Andrew Price, President of the National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, 
Wash., was duly elected President of the National Bank Division at the 
annual meeting of the Division, on Sept. 23. Mr. Price was advanced 
from the position of Vice-President. 

W. C. Bowman, President of the First National Bank, Montgomery, 
Ala., was advanced from Chairman of the Executive Committee to Vice- 
President of the Division. 

8. A. Phillips, Vice-President, First National Bank, Louisville, Ky., was 
elected Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Division. 

Four bankers were elected to membership in the Division’s Executive 
Committee: 

W. C. Wolfe, President, First National Bank, Towanada, Pa. 

Clark Will, President, Third National Bank, Circleville, Ohio. 

R. Clyde Williams, Executive Vice-President, First National Bank, At- 

lanta, Ga., and 

R. Otis McClintock, President, First National Bank and Trust Company, 

Tulsa, Okla. 
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Our Part in a Changed World 


By Wrtt1am A. McDonNNELL, Executive Vice-President of The Commercial National Bank, Little Rock, Ark. 


This is a greatly changed world from that which we 
knew one year ogo when we met at Seattle. A lot of 
history has been crammed into those 12 months. We have 
been and are now passing through a swiftly moving epoch, 
for the Four Horsemen ride again—this time on wings. 
In September, 1939, there was a Poland, a Finland, a 
Denmark, a Norway, a Holland, a Belgium, a Luxemburg, 
and a France; there was a Latvia, an Esthonia, and a Lith- 
uania. Today these countries exist in name only, tragic 
shadows of nations once free. What other names may be 
added to this long roster none can foretell, for as aviators 
say, the ceiling is low. Of all of the proud democracies of 
Europe we knew 12 months ago only three remain un- 
conquered: Sweden and Switzerland, both virtually helpless 
and existing only by sufferance; and England, who fights 
grimly for her life against tremendous odds. 

And although thus far our own country has been for- 
tunate enough to escape being drawn into this consuming 
maelstrom of destruction, nevertheless we have felt its im- 
pact. It is a changed world, not only for Europe, but for 
us too. For during these 12 months we have been rudely 
awakened from a sweet dream of security and peace—a 
dream that our cceans are too wide, our strength and 
resources too great, and our people too brave for it ever to 
happen here. 

We know now that all of this was but an illusion, and 
that it was not so much our own strength or the width of 
our oceans that protected us, but rather the might of our 
strong and friendly neighbor. And now that that friend 
is faced with possible destruction, we awaken from that 
long dream with a shock and face the grim fact that it 
could happen here, too. Gone is the dream that to have 
peace we need only desire it; gone the dream that there is 
strength in isolation; gone the dream that disarmament is a 
virtue and that moral forces unarmed have any value among 
nations. 

History teaches that nations pass through cycles of life 
just as mankind does; they are born, they grow vigorous 
in their youth, they achieve great strength and wisdom in 
the fullness of their maturity, they grow old and feeble, 
and eventually they die. So it was with all the great 
nations of antiquity: Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Mace- 
donia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. So it is proving to be 
with Spain and France. So it will be with England; if not 
soon, then later, for the law of the cycle of life is im- 
mutable. Our country, too, is going through that cycle, 
and we have just passed through one phase of national life 
and have entered another. For in this year 1940 the United 
States have come of age. We are no longer a “kid” nation; 


we have arrived at maturity, and whether we wish it or 
not, we must assume the responsibilities of that maturity 
These responsibilities are many, but the greatest is that 
of carrying the torch of democracy in what has suddenly 
turned Into a pirate world. For whether, in the death 


struggle now going on across the water, England is crushed 
or staggers through to an ultimate victory, as we most earn- 
estly hope and pray, it is certain that in either event younger 
and stronger hands must hereafter guard the flame of 
freedom. 

Yes, the world for us has suddenly changed, and the hand 
of destiny has placed on America the responsibility of world 
leadership. Has this fact any greater significance for bank- 
ers than for those in other pursuits? Yes, very definitely 
so. For while in the new responsibilities which lie ahead 
for our country, each citizen, no matter what his station 
in life, must have some part. The bankers of America will 
lave a very special part to perform. The Nation’s responsi- 
bility in this new era is to preserve democracy in govern- 
ment as an example to the world. Our part of that responsi- 
bility is to preserve democracy in banking, to preserve our 
independent credit system, without which there can be no 
democracy in government. 

How shall we go about performing this part? Will it bea 
spectacular program? Not at all. It will consist mainly 
of doing better than we have ever done before a lot of 
little things. In comparison with the momentous world 
events of the hour, the tasks ahead for each of us may seem 
trivial. And yet, even in these days of streamer headlines, 
the commonplace things of life must go on. 

I have a friend in Little Rock named Merrick Moore, a 
brilliant lawyer and the son of one. Merrick is of a serious 
temperament, and is a man of few but well-chosen words. 
Some years ago Mrs. McDonnell and I were spending a 
vacation in Denver, during which we ran into Merrick and 
his wife, Rebecca. One day the four of us decided upon an 
automobile trip to Estes Park. Merrick drove, I sat beside 
him, and the two wives, Rebecca and Carolyn, were on the 
back seat. Going up the valley of the Big Thompson, a few 
miles out of Estes Park, Rebecca leaned over and said: 
“Merrick, as soon as we get to Estes Park Carolyn and I 
want to stop at the first store.” In the course of the next 
few miles she repeated the request several times, and as - 
we came up out of the valley and the majestic snow-capped 
mountains suddenly loomed up before us, she said: “Mer- 
rick, don’t forget we want to stop at the first store.” Mer- 
rick, who hadn’t said anything before, and who was getting 
a little irritated, half turned and said: “What is it that 
you girls are so anxious to get at a store?” Rebecca said: 
“Carolyn and I are hungry. We want to buy some cracker- 
jack.” With that Merrick stopped the car, pointed at the 
mountains and exploded: “My God! Here we are in the 
very shadow of the Great Continental Divide, and you speak 
to me of cracker-jack !” 

No matter what the course of world events, life continues 
to be made up largely of cracker-jack, and even though 
empires may be rising and falling, our duty as bankers con- 
sists principally of doing well the little things which make 
up our business. 
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The preservation of the American system of banking can 
be accomplished only by (1) improving it from within, and 
(2) protecting it from without. If we are to improve our 
system from within from year to year, we must know our 
banks. We must recognize that our banking system is not, 
and cannot be permitted to become, a fixed or static thing; 
that just Jike the American form of government of which 
it is a part, this system is, and must be if it is to retain its 
present form, a growing, evolving, dynamic system. 

We must approach our work with the research attitude 
of mind; that attitude involved in C. F. Kettering’s defi- 
nition, when he said in substance that research is the 
frame of mind you get into when you want to know what 
you are going to do when you can no longer keep on doing 
what you have been doing. It is the attitude that the best 
of yesterday is not good enough for today; that the only 
thing certain about temorrow is that it will be different 
from today, and that if we do not voluntarily improve our 
business from within, such improvements will be forced upon 
us from without. The very nature of the banking business 
makes it difficult for us to reach and maintain such a 
flexible mental approach to our problems. We must acquire 
such an attitude, however, if we are to do our part in this 
changing world. 

With this research attitude of mind, we must continually 
subject to critical and analytical examination everything 
pertaining to our banks. We must know our personnel and 
recognize that public relations begin at home with personnel 
relations. We must know our accounting and bookkeeping, 
our machinery, our costs. We must know our credits, our 
credit opportunities and our credit responsibilities. We 
must know our customers and our public, and as a corollary 
to that, our civie responsibilities. These things about our 
business we must know intimately and thoroughly if we 
are to improve the American banking system from within. 

If we are to protect it from without, we must know our 
fellow-banker relations, because that protection can be 
gained only by united effort. The banker who would play 
the “lone wolf,” who does not take an active and coopera- 
tive interest in the affairs of his State Association and the 
American Bankers Association, can no longer be considered 
a good banker, no matter how sound his Judgment or how 
high his integrity. 

For it is through our State Associations and the American 
Bankers Association that we can best make these improve- 
ments from within, and it is through them alone that we 
can protect the independence of our system against on- 
slaughts from without. These associations of ours are in 
fact a part of the American banking system. Through them 
we have achieved by cooperation what is attained under 
the more bighly centralized banking systems of other coun- 
tries only by executive order or legislative act. Through 
them we have succexsfully resisted, in a major part at least, 
repeated attempts to destroy or weaken the independence of 
our credit system. Through them, and through them alone, 
can we hope to perform faithfully our part in this changing 
world. 

Attacks upon the American system of banking will be 
renewed in the years that lie ahead. We may expect to 
hear the same criticisms that have been hurled in the past: 
the system is too complex and loosely connected; it is a 
vestigal remainder from the horse and buggy days; it pre- 
vents adequate credit contro! and can no longer finance an 
economy as vast and diversified as that of the United States. 
Think how much better it would be, say these critics, if we 
had but one bank in this country, a Bank of the United 
States, with branches. Think of the advantages: no bank 


failures, uniformity in interest rates, service charges, open- 


ing and closing hours—in fact, in everything; all bad com- 
petitive practices eliminated; no over-banked conditions and 
yet no bankless towns; greater economy of supervision. 
How efficient and how simple! So runs the argument 
which we have heard and which we shall hear again. Do 
you know what our answer should be? Just this: Yes, 
such a system would be simple, as simple as a totalitarian 
State, which is the simplest form of government ever con- 
ceived by man. If you are looking for simplicity in govern- 
ment or in banking, don’t expect to find it in a democracy. 
Whenever you set up a government based on the promise 
that the individual is supreme and that the State has 
only such powers es may be delegated to it by the people, 
and you endeavor to provide checks and balances designed 
to keep such a government from falling to pieces, you 
do not arrive at anything simple. Democracy is a complex 
thing, and at the heart of it is an independent banking 
system, which itself is necessarily complex. An obstacle 
to credit control? Yes, it was designed to be just that—an 
obstacle to that control which would lead to socialization 
of credit. Our forefathers planned it that way. The Amer- 
ican system of banking is no more perfect than the Amer- 
ican system of government. Both are growing, changing 
systems, with imperfections which correct themselves by 
evolutionary processes. 

The 1930's constituted a tempestuous decade for American 
bankers and the American banking system. We had about 
every type of trial and test that there is in the catalog of 
banking experiences. In reviewing those years we would 
be justified in boasting that we had met and solved every- 
thing there was to be encountered in the way of banking 
problems. That may be true, and yet from the way in 
which the new decade has started out, there are indications 
that the “Dizzy Thirties” were but a testing period, a sur- 
vival of the fittest period, in preparation for the responsi- 
bilities of the Forties. 

If that should prove to be so, if the problems ahead should 
turn out to be greater and more difficult than those behind, 
we are ready. Certainly we have been toughened by what 
we have been through: we have become seasoned; we have 
learned how to roll with the punches; we have learned the 
value and absolute necessity of association strength as we 
never knew it before. We are united, we are strong, we 
are confident, we are ready. 

It is well that we are, for our form of government is 
now facing its most crucial test; the test of whether de- 
mocracy can successfully wage war, either economic or 
military, upon totalitarianism without destroying itself. To 
meet that test we have entered upon a vast program of 
rearmament. The wealth of the Nation and its industrial 
genius are being brought together and focused on the speedy 
building of guns, machinery, ships, and airplanes. But if 
we are successful in preserving our independence and our 
way of life, it will take more than simply a rearmament 
of our material resources; there must be a marshalling of 
spiritual forces, a revitalizing of our democratic concepts, 
a revival of our democratic faith. We must build a citadel 
of freedom so strong that no tyrant or combination of 
tyrants will dare question our right to enjoy it or our 
ability to defend it. 

One of the foundation-stones of that stronghold must be 
an independent credit and banking system. To preserve 
that system militantly, to improve it constantly to the end 
that it may adequately serve the needs of our country, to 
drive home to the American people and keep before them 
the simple truth that without such an independent system 
there can be no lasting freedom—these are our responsibi- 
ties. They constitute our part in this changed world. 
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The System of Free Enterprise 


Excerpts from Address by Dr. W1tt1aM A. Irwin, National Educational Director, American Institute of Banking Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association 


. . . When wespeak of thesystem of free enterprise we mean that economic 
system in which we rely upon individual initiative for the development of 
business activity instead of upon direction by agencies of government; in 
which freedom of competition is almost universally practiced; in which 
freedom of contract is the rule as between employer and employee; in which 
the rights and privileges of private property are respected and protected by 
law, and in which the right of bequest is also acknowledged and protected. 

Under this system the world has seen a development of economic well- 
being unparalleled in history. Indeed, the system itself came into being 
very largely as the result of a revolt against the regulations and restrictions 
which characterized the so-called mercantilistic system which preceded it, 
and against which the Scottish economist, Adam Smith, wrote his monu- 
mental treatise. 

It will likely be one of the enigmas of history that one of the greatest 
attacks against free enterprise has come in a country in which it has wit- 
nessed its greatest achievements. For there is probably no country in which 
it has been so universally practiced, nor one in which the great mass of 
people have so abundantly enjoyed the fruits of its working. It will likely 
also be one of the enigmas of history that the spearhead of this attack has 
come, not from communists, anarchists, socialists or so-called ‘‘reds,"’ but 
from men whose personal fortunes were built under the very system they 
profess to condemn, and whose present comforts and luxuries are being 
enjoyed out of profits gained under the operation of free enterprise. 

What are some of the criticisms leveled against free enterprise? That it 
tends to put power into the hands of selfish and greedy men; that it tends to 
develop monopolies which exploit consumers through high prices; that it 
creates and maintains inequality in bargaining power as between the em- 
ployer and the worker; that it ‘‘exploits’’ the working man; and that—and 
this is supposed to be its ultimate and complete condemnation—it tends 
to concentrate wealth in the hands of the few instead of spreading it equit- 
ably among the many. These arguments and criticisms were originally 
stated by Marxians and men of similar type; they are being repeated today 
by men who deny any such connection. 

The answers to these criticisms can be stated plainly, bluntly and in few 
words, especially in view of the fact that they are being made in such a 
country as this, a country built by free enterprise, a country with a political 
history such as ours. There is a difference between putting power in the 
hands of practical business men and putting it in the hands of bureaucrats 
without any business experience. One knows that if he does a poor job 
his profits will dwindle and he will lose his enterprise, the other can place 
the losses of his inefficiency somehow on the backs of taxpayers. The 
power merely changes hands, but the costs of inefficiency fall on totally 
different shoulders. The evil, if any evil exists, is not thereby cured. 


If monopoly does tend to grow under free enterprise, that does not neces- 
sarily mean high prices and the gouging of the consumer. Every student of 
monopoly knows that monopoly prices are not necessarily high prices. 
Furthermore, there are many present indications in this country that Gov- 
ernment itself is going into monopoly practices. And still further, it 
should be written in letters of red all over America that almost every act 
of government in recent years regarding prices has been an attempt to raise 
them for the producer and in turn for the consumer. 

So far as the working man is concerned, he would be exceedingly innocent 
if he failed to recognize the fact that in every country in which government 
has taken control of the economy, Fascist, Communist and Nazi, bargaining 
power no longer exists. The ‘economic planners’’ have taken care of that. 

When the criticism is made that free enterprise in America has exploited 
the worker, any man like myself who has seen another economy at work 
and who has worked under it can do little but smile. Look at the parking 
spaces around our steel mills or around our coal mines. Notice the hun- 
dreds and thousands of automobiles parked around our industrial establish 
ments by workers while they do their day’s work, and then consider the 
condition of these ‘poor exploited slaves.” If there is another country 
in the world where such a condition exists, won't some one of the critics 
name it? The homes of millions of workingmen throughout America con- 
tain comforts and luxuries unknown in the homes of similar workers in any 
country in the world. 

And finally, when the charge is made that wealth is badly concentrated 
under the free enterprise, the answer is to be found in the fact that there 
are literally, and not figuratively, millions of savings accounts for billions 
of dollars belonging to people all over America; that there are over 60 million 
insurance policies in force, each representating not only protection but also 
savings; that more homes are owned in America than in any other country 
in the world; that there is an automobile for about every four people in 
America; that radios are owned by the millions; that vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, and other types of household equipment are to be found also 
in millions of homes. 

Free enterprise has produced all these forms of wealth and has distributed 
them more widely, at low prices, than has been done under any other type 
of economic organization that now exists or has ever existed in the history 
of the world. Ask the critics of free enterprise to refute this, if they can. 
They can't. Instead of apologizing for free enterprise, instead of criticizing 
it, instead of condemning it, Americans of every station in life today should 
be telling all the world the truth about its accomplishments and leading the 
world back from economic despotism to the way of life that has given us 
standards that are unparalleled in history and unmatched in the world 
today. 














COMMITTEE AND OFFICERS’ REPORTS—STATE BANK DIVISION 


Address of the President, William S. Elliott, President 
of the Bank of Canton, Canton, Ga. 


The State Bank Division 


The previous meeting of the Division was heid at Seattle last year soon 
after the outbreak of the warin Europe. During the 12 intervening months 
the war has been carried on with ever-increasing fury, a number of great 
nations have fallen prey to the German juggernaut, Italy entered the war 
and Great britain alone has been left to face the conquerors. Repercussions 
naturally have been great in our own country. 

Persistent evil effects of depression which have not yieldeu tocontinued 
and expensive treatment during eight long years have been complicated by 
the results of destructive warfare, and their impact upon our domestic 
economy has been intensified and long-existing uncertainty has been in- 
creased. In recent months we have begun to prepare for national defense 
which will involve expenditures far beyond the modest official estimates 
initially made. Where the new program will lead us no one can assuredly 
say, but we trust and pray it wili not lead us into war. Peace is, indeed, 
the hope of all true Americans. 

At the beginning of the Association year a careful study was made of the 
committee set-up of the Division and personnel of seven committees agreed 
upon. These committees are: (1) Federal Legislation, (2) State Legisla- 
tion, (3) State Banking Departments, (3) State Bank Research, (5) Federal 
Supervisory Agencies, (6) Agencies in Competition with Banks and (7) 
the American System of Banking. At the outset I want to thank the chair- 
man and members of these committees for the painstaking and effective 
service they have performed throughout the year. Whatever good the 
Division, under existing leadership, has been able to accomplish has been 
due to large measure to the constant loyaity and support evidenced at all 
times by these men and we make this acknowledgemnt on behalf of ail the 
otficers of the Divison. 

Personally, I am deeply indebted also to Secretary Simmonds and Vice- 
President bryant for their unfailing assistance at all times. The Division 
has worked in closest harmony with the general officers and other agencies 
of the Association and contributed as far as possible toward the unparalleled 
record of achievement made under the superb leadership of President Hanes. 
The keen interest manifested in the work of the Association, particularly in 
that of the State Bank Division, by State bankers has been greater than 
ever before and has been a source of great satisfaction to the officers of the 
Division. For your support and for your presence here we thank you. 
Incidentally, I may mention that 564 new members were added to the 
State Kank Division during the Association year which closed on Aug. 31, 
1940, of which 557 were active members and seven were associate members. 
We lost through mergers, and bank closures 62 members leaving a new gain 
for the year of 502 members. The total membership of the State Bank 
Division at the ciose of the year was 7,602 of which 7,077 were active and 
525 were associate members. 

There have been few happenings along legislative and regulatory lines 
during the past year, but threats have been numerous and ominous and the 
officers and committees of the Divison have done what seemed necessary 
and proper from time to time in the interest of State banks and banking 
generally. Close cooperation with the general officers, committees and 


other agencies of the Association, constantly keeping in touch with the 
supervisors of State banks, and the banking situation in the several States; 
and the carrying on of all possible research in connection with banking and 
economic subjects coming under our jurisdiction—these have been some of 


the ways in which your officers and committees have tried to render service 
The President of the Division sent out two general letters to the member 
ship, the first on Nov. 29, 1939 which was accompanied by the Statement 
of Principles adopted by the Executive Committee at Seattle; and the other 
on Aug. 22, 1940. The reaction from the membership was ali that could 
be desired. Letters to our Divisional Vice-Presidents in every State evoked 
whole-hearted support for the objectives of the Division. Through the 
work of these loyal men and others we have contributed in a substantial 
way to the success of the membership campaign of the Committee on 
Membership during the year. 

The fourth five year survey of State bank supervision was completed 
at the end of 1939 and issued under date of Jan. 3, 1940. This compilation 
of valuable data, current and comparative, relating to the structure, orgain- 
zation, personnel and methods of State banking departments in the various 
States, was prepared by the staff of the State Bank Division in close co- 
operation with our Committee on State Banking Departments. It was 
made possible by the cordial assistance given by the State supervisors in 
the several States. This report, for obvious reasons, was not given public 
distribution but copies were sent to A. B. A. officers and committeemen 
and to State bank supervisors for their confidential use. The comparative 
figures presented in this report show steady progress in those essentials 
necessary to efficient supervision of banking, and clearly indicate the way 
to further improvement which we have reason to hope will reward future 
effort in that direction. It may be said that the reaction of those who 
received this report was most favorable. 

The Committee on State Bank Research issued its annual report on the 
resources, liabilities, earnings and expenses of State banks some weeks 
earlier than usual this year. This valuable series of studies, begun with 
the year 1931, shows by means of statistical tables, charts, graphs and 
explanatory text, a fascinating story of State banks—their progress and 
development during 1939, with comparative figures for previous years, 
giving data on a nation-wide basis at once interesting and informative. 
Cordial cooperation in this work has been received from the banking 
authorities of the 48 States and the District of Columbia. This report 
was sent to all members of the Division. 

Through our committees on legislation we have kept in touch with 
legislative activities both State and national which affected, or threatened 
to affect, State banks. We have worked in close cooperation with the 
Committee on Federal Legislation of the Association and with the Commit- 
tee of State Legislation, in their respective spheres of action. In the 
national theatre few banking proposals have reached the state of passage, 
due, perhaps, to the interest necessarily maintained in foreign affairs and 
the related subjects of appropriations and national defense. Pending 
measures in Congress at the time this report was written inciude (1) the 
Steagall bill to reduce the assessment rate and increase deposit insurance 
coverage and the Byrnes bill to exclude inter-bank deposits in calculating 
the assessment base: (2) the Mead bills for loans to smal! businesses; (3) the 
Wheeler-Jones bills to revamp the Farm Credit Administration, and (4) the 
Wage and Hours Act. 

The Wagner Committee for study of Banking and Monetary policies 
prepared a questionnaire, copy of which was submitted to the American 
Bankers Association along with other interested officials and agencies. 
Our Committee on Federal Legislation and our Committee on the American 
System of Banking have joined in rendering every assistance possible to 
the special Association committee headed by Col. Leonard P. Ayres which 
has general charge of preparing data for this inquiry. Our Committee on 
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Svate Legislation has been keenly alert in doing all that has been possible 
in connection with State legislation, although in only nine States have the 
legislatures held sessions since the Association year began. Steady progress 
noted in the State systems have been due in part, no doubt, to the unceasing 
activity and fine spirit of cooperation manifested by our committees along 
with other agencies of the Association. 

The competition of certain Government agencies with banks, particularly 
in regions devoted to agriculture, has been set forth in reports prepared by 
our Committee on Agencies in Competition with Banks. The Committee on 
Federal Supervisory Agencies has made a valuable study of the powers, 
operation and interrelation of the several Federal supervisory agencies 
having particular reference to the duplication of supervision as it affects 
State banks. The Committee on the American System of Banking, whose 
helpful work in connection with the Wagner inquiry has already been 
referred to, has been engaged in the compliation of information of a his- 
torical and statistical nature, factual and explanatory, looking to the 
defense of the dual system of banking, and against unification into one 
system under Federal control, and for the purpose of combating branch 
banking in line with the well-known position of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The fact that grave problems confront the banking business today is dis- 
cernible even to the uninitiated. These problems, for the most part, are 
not of the banker’s making but have grown out of conditions incident to the 
great depression and to efforts that have been made, under government 
sponsorship, to bring about economic recovery. The facts that such actions 
were well-intentioned and, to a large extent, abortive, do not make the 
results upon the national economic fabric, including banks, any less severe. 
Dislocations in the business field, however caused, have definite and certain 
repercussions in our banking structure which by its very nature is the nerve 
center of all economic activity. 

By reason of important trends in recent years, expressed in a new and 
rapidly growing social and governmertal philosophy involving for its full 
fruition a long step toward centralized processes, chartered banking under 
Private capitalization and operation has been threatened as never before. 
Keen observers of these developments can see the next step in the abolish- 
ment of State banks and the transfer of chartering, regulating and supervis- 
ing all banks to Washington. When and if this shall be accomplished other 
steps toward socialization of our banking and economic structure may be 
taken up in regular order. Thus, bankers, economists and others who favor 
the preservation of the essential principles of banking economy developed 
in America during the last 150 years, realize that the dual system is the 
first line of defense. 

The dual system of banking represents in the financial field a principle 
which runs through the American constitution and is recognized today in 
scores of cooperative movements in which duality of effort and cost is 
shared on equa! footing by the Federal Government along with the govern- 
ments of the several States. Our political set-up itself involves the dual 
principle; we also see it in the administration of justice by State and Federal 
courts; in road building, educational programs, health promotion and other 
things. Duality in banking stands on solid ground, constitutionally speak- 
ing. It is up to us to maintain it; it devolves upon us to fight for it. It is 
worth the best defense of which we are capable. 

In recent years steady encroachment has been made upon the integrity of 
State banking systems. Their dignity and authority haven been reduced 
until, along some lines, the vanishing point almost has been reached as a 
practical proposition. The checks and balances long maintained as an 
essential part of banking set-up may, indeed, be destroyed if the existing 
trend continues. President Hanes, at the Eastern Regional Conference 
held early this year, touched the heart of this dangerous situation when 
he said: 

“The future of chartered banking depends in a great degree on the con- 
tinuation of the checks and balances represented in the dual system of 
banking.”’ 

At the annual convention at Seattle last year the American Bankers 
Association unanimously adopted the following declaration: 

“With respect to governmental supervision of banking in the public 
interest, we believe this is wholly in keeping with the broad principale that 
the success and strength of democracy in America is largely due to the sound 
safeguards afforded by the wisely conceived checks and balances which 
pervade our composite governmental system."’ 

Today, examinations by the Comptroller of the Currency or the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors are accepted as a rule by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation as a basis for continuing deposit insurance for any 
bank so examined. Bankers often ask the question as to why examinations 
by State banking departments do not ordinarily have the same force in 
justifying insurance as that of the Comptroller and the Board of Governors. 
I would not for a moment disparage the fine work by the FDIC in stabilizing 
the banking business and building confidence among bank depositors. 
However, a steady loss of authority and prestige by State banking depart- 
ments must inevitably result in the impairment or destruction of State bank 
systems themselves. Therefore, I ask this question: If a State banking 
department is efficient as an examining and supervising agency, why should 
not its certificate be of equal virtue in maintaining deposit insurance as 
the certificate of the Federal officials I have mentioned? No person will 
deny that we have some State departments that are as efficient as any 
other authority in this respect. Such departments should have equal 
recognition as that accorded Federal examining and supervising agencies. 
Duplication of supervisory work could thus be cut out and much trouble 
to State banking institutions and some irritation eliminated. 

Bankers have been classed, generally, as chronic objectors to economic 
and administrative changes, and with failing to offer constructive sugges- 
tions respecting questions at issue. Yet a really constructive plan like the 
following might be worked out to reduce the burden of detail now on the 
FDIC, accord proper recognition to State banking departments and lessen 
the hardships of multiple supervision on State banks; The National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks could formulate rules and regulations, 
of a general nature, relating to the chartering, examination and supervision 
of State banks, both members and non-members of the Federal Reserve 
System, and fix the standards of organization, equipment, personnel and 
operation of State banking departments, such a manual to be approved 
by the FDIO and the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Where any State banking department met these requirements as to con- 
stitution and efficiency, the FDIC and the Board of Governors would not 
examine State banks in such jurisdiction except in cases where for special 
reasons it might be deemed n . 

Examinations of banks would continue in other States unless and until 
their State banking departments were certified as having met the require- 
ments. Banking departments would naturally want to be certified, and 


State supervision, if deficient, would improve. The ideal set-up would 
be attained when all State banking departments were certified as to their 
efficiency and the burden of examination and supervision would be lifted 
from the FDIC and the Board of Governors. Each of these two agencies 
would retain a small group of trained examiners—classed as ‘‘trouble 
shooters’ —who would make special investigations when and if needed. 
The FDIC would still follow present procedure in granting insurance and 
the Federal Reserve banks would be free to make such inquiries as would 
appear necessary in connection with granting banking credit, &c. Identical 
copies of all reports, including examiners’ reports, made out on forms 
approved by the Federal agencies, would be submitted simultaneously to 
the State banking departments and to the FDIC in all cases, and to the 
Board of Governors if the subject bank was a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Thus, we would have uniformity without unification, the FDIC would 
have more time in which to perform important and ever-increasing func- 
tions of a great insurance corporation, while the Federal Reserve Board 
would divest itself of tedious minutiae and move nearer to its logical posi- 
tion as our supreme monetary authority, our bank of reserves, issue and 
discount and, finally, as functional reorganization at Washington con- 
tinues, take over some of the monetary functions now performed by the 
United States Treasury Department, thus avoiding conflict of jurisdiction, 
failure in coordination and loss of efficiency. And it might be that, in the 
light of larger tasks, the Federal Reserve Board would turn back to regular 
chartered banking institutions the business of collecting checks, drafts., 
&c., which they performed prior to 1914 and which, in my opinion, should 
never have been saddled upon the Reserve system. 

To even the casual student of history and world affairs it is evident that 
over-centralization in Government involves a definite threat to democracy. 
It follows that branch banking, particularly along broad lines, promotes a 
condition that would facilitate the taking over of our financial machinery 
by the Government shouid a future hostile administration desire to do so. 
Widespread branch banking which is persisted in by a small minority of 
banking institutions, also is clearly in violation of the principle of that 
division of powers which runs through our governmental and economic set- 
up designed to preserve vital liberties to our people. The State Bank 
Division has consistently opposed the extension of branch banking and will 
continue to opposeit. Westand firmly by the A. B. A. position as expressed 
in the resolutions adopted at Boston in 1937 and reaffirmed by every annual 
convention since that time. Furthermore, we feel that definite steps should 
be taken, under authority of the Association, to secure legislative enactments 
which will prevent further extension of branch banking across State tines 
directly or ind rectly. This we believe is the earnest desire of the vast 
majority of A. i . A. membership. 

The lending spending program of the past seven years hailed originally 
as the primrose path to recovery, has not only piled up the greatest national 
debt we have ever known but the resulting competition from Government 
agencies and Government-sponsored agencies has seriously affected the 
earning power of all banks including State chartered institutions. The idea 
that cheap money—that is, a low interest rate—is a panacea for every 
business and personal ill incident to depression, has been proved fallacious. 
A reasonable rate of interest exerts a salutary check on excessive borrowing, 
protects against credit inflation and insures a just return on investments 
that form the backbone of the business structure. Production Credit 
Associations had total outstanding loans of more than $200.000.000 on 
June 30, 1940, and present a growing problem of competition in a field 
normally covered by State-chartered banks. Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations numbered 1,421 at the end of May, 1940 and had loans out- 
standing aggregating $1,376,000.000. These are only two of many agencies 
established in recent years which compete with chartered banks. What 
will be the result of constantly enlarging activity in the lending fields by 
Government-sponsored organizations cannot no be foretold. That it 
affects adversely our banking institutions is freely admitted. It is felt by 
members of this Division that Federal Savings and Loan Associations 
should not be permitted to expand into a “third banking system,’ but should 
be held strictly in line as thrift and home-building loan agencies as con- 
templated in the original legislation authorizing their creation. Radical 
changes in the Farm Credit Administration which have been opposed 
successfully by the American Bankers Association should continue to be 
actively opposed unless we are ready to surrender vital principles underlying 
our whole banking and business economy. 

Banking in its State of uncertainty is no different from other lines of 
business in these troublous times. ‘The pressure of rapidly changing cir- 
cumstance is greater, perhaps, on financial institutions inasmuch as banks, 
in the very nature of things, form the arch of the economic structure. 
Bankers are patriotic citizens and will support and defend our country with- 
out limit. At the same time we shall insist, as a matter of duty, in keeping 
America on the safe road which she has traveled for 150 years to the heights 
of greatest achievement the world has known. The threat of war should not 
change our institutions in their fundamental character: even actual war, if 
it should come, must not be permitted to change our Government nor 
plunge us into totalitarianism. But we must redouble alike the vigilance 
and devotion of normal times if we would preserve untarnished our heritage 
in these dark hours of world wide stress. I am sure that State bankers will 
join with all other bankers—yes, with all loyal Americans—in performing 
the tasks of the future however great those tasks may be. 


Newly Elected Officers 


Harry A. Bryant, President of the Parsons Commercial Bank at Parsons, 
Kansas, was elected President of the State Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association at its annual meeting on Sept. 23. Mr. Bryant, who 
served as Vice-President of the Division last year, succeeds William 8. 
Elliott, President of the Bank of Canton, Canton, Ga. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, President of the Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, 8. C., 
was advanced from Chairman of the Executive Committee to Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Division. Mr. Wiggins is Chairman of the A. B. A. Committee 
on Federal Legislation. 

James H. Penick, Executive Vice-President of the W. B. Worthen Co., 
Bankers, Little Rock, Ark., was elected Chairman of the Division's Execu- 
tive Committee. In addition four bankers were elected to membership 
in the Executive Committee: 

J. N. Kehoe, President, Bank of Maysville, Maysville, Ky. 

E. H. Street, Cashier, Richfield Commercial & Savings Bank, Rich- 

field, Utah. 

W. E. Carter, President, Bank of Carthage, Carthage, Mo. 

J. Truman Holland, President, The Commercial Bank, Thomasville, Ga. 
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The Function of Savings in a Dynamic Society 


By Dr. Paut F. CapMAN, Economist American Bankers Association 


It is increasingly evident that the rights of private prop- 
erty must be respected if we are to maintain a democratic 
form of government. A free people exercising a maximum 
degree of political liberty and conducting their economic 
affairs with a minimum of Government interference must 
be able to possess property in any and all forms with rea- 
sonable assurance that it will not be confiscated by Govern- 
ment decree. Nor is the term private property to be lim- 
ited to the household goods and chattels which are con- 
sidered essential to the American standard of living. The 
right to unrestricted ownership in real estate, improved and 
unimproved; in stocks, bonds, mortgages and other values, 
tangible and intangible, is a definite connotation in the 
term private property as employed in modern American life. 

Long agu Chief Justice Marshall said that the power to 
tax was the power to destroy. The dictum is, if possible, 
more true today than it was at the time it was uttered. 
The twentieth century has witnessed the progress of taxa- 
tion in all forms, but notably on income and inheritance, 
to the point of confiscation. By a long series of legislative 
enactments it has been decreed that no person shall possess 
or enjoy more than a certain amount of income or inherited 
property. The levies now run to more than 70% in the 
higher brackets. But notwithstanding the popular opinion 
to the contrary, the number of wealthy people in this coun- 
try has never been large in relation to the total population. 
We have been and are a people of moderate means, the 
great average of which enjoys a standard of living sub- 
stantially higher than that of the world at large. 

Many explanations for the prosperity of America have 
been propounded: It is a vast area threatened by no war- 
like neighbors; richly endowed with natural resources; 
blessed with an equitable climate; peopled by a virile race, 
whose vigor stems in part from the interbreeding of many 
races. But as powerful as these forces are, they would 
not have sufficed to build the greatest wealth-producing 
facilities in the world had we not been able to accumulate, 
during a century and one-half, a vast store of capital. 
This in the last analysis is neither money, nor stocks, nor 
bonds, nor any similar device, but real wealth in terms of 
improved and developed land, factories, tools, railroads, 
highways, harbors, buildings of all types, and the stores of 
consumers’ goods such as food and clothing which are in 
the constant process of being produced and consumed. 

The development of the United States really began with, 
and has ever since paralleled the Industrial Revolution, the 
era of the rapid development of machinery and power in all 
utilizable forms. The immense accumulation of real capi- 
tal is due, furthermore, in a certain measure to the corpo- 
rate form of industry and to large-scale production. There 
are three types of saving which have contributed, each in 
its own way, to the great reservoir of capital which quickens 
our whole economic life. First in importance, historically 
and in present-day significance, are the savings of indi- 
viduals. To be sure the total of this type may now be the 


smallest of the three. The second, more recent in origin, 
are the savings of corporate enterprise, which appear in 
forms too numerous to be reviewed. The third is the con- 
tribution of government, less tangible and far more subject 
to controversy: the protection which government gives to 
individuals, to enterprise and to private property through 
the police, the courts, and other similar agencies; the fur- 
ther protection inherent in public education, public health, 
public safety and similar devices; and finally the actual 
physical facilities provided by the Government in the form 
of communications—postal, highways, airports, rivers and 
harbors, and other similar assets which constitute a part 
of the working capital of the country. Partisanship, preju- 
dice, and even natural enthusiasms will lay the principal 
emphasis on one or the others of these three types of 
saving. But the judgment of history will probably accord 
to each a highly significant place in the social edifice 
which we call American civilization. 

Unhappily the time allotted to this brief review does not 
permit the intimate development of more than one phase 
of the saving which has made possible the building of 
capital equipment theoretically estimated to be worth sub- 
stantially more than $200,000,000,000. As bankers we are 
concerned with all three types of saving, for we purchase 
the bonds of governmental units which partially finance the 
Government’s activities. We also buy the bonds of corpo- 
rate enterprise and we lend for short periods something 
in excess of $50,000,000,000 annually for the working capital 
needs of business, large and small. But our most intimate 
contact on the human side is with the individual saver, 
some 4,000,000 of whom have actual savings accounts in 
our institutions, and more than 60,000,000 of whom have 
at least one life insurance policy in which they have a 
realizable cash equity. If we were able to compute the 
grand total which all life insurance holders and all savings 
depositors have contributed to the store of capital, we should 
have an extraordinarily vivid picture of the extent of indi- 
vidual saving. 

At the risk of some chronological distortion it will be 
helpful to ask why more than one-half of our people have 
practised saving in some form or other since the earliest 
white settlement was founded. It would be easy to become 
involved in an ancient and ponderous discussion of the 
eause of saving. There is a fine-spun philosophical theory 
which holds that men deferred present satisfactions in 
order to have more and larger satisfactions at some future 
time. The abstinence theory pictures men sacrificing 
present enjoyments for future satisfactions which may be 
more important or more intense. There is a considerable 
volume of speculation as to what influences have stimulated 
saving. It will not be useful to pause long over these psyco- 
logical inquiries. 

One or two notable facts stand out in bold relief above 
all of the sinuous speech of schools: No people in the his- 
tory of mankind who have consumed all they produced have 
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ever progressed very far beyond a primitive economy. The 
practice of saving has had a profound effect both on the 
individual and on the society of which he is a part. The 
fundamental contribution which it made to the character 
of the individual was a sense of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence which revealed itself positively and effectively in 
the nature and character of his community. A society of 
self-reliant, independent individuals has always been vigor- 
ous, enterprising and creative. The word moral has been 
so misused and abused that one hesitates to employ it, but 
there was an attribute of sound character in the exercise of 
saving which early enabled men to differentiate between 
the conservers and the wasters, the builders and the spend- 
thrifts, the reliable and the unreliable. Needless to say, 
saving as a virtue was sometimes perverted as have been 
all other virtues in human character. The miser in all 
degrees, frum simple niggardliness to the abject obsession, 
presents as pitiful a perversion as the saint who mortifies 
his body with whips. It is a peculiar fact that no physical 
or mental activity of man has escaped excess in some indi- 
viduals, but as far as saving is concerned they are, and 
have always been, a negligible number of distortions. 

With the birth and development of socialism in all of 
its many forms, there has been a steady exploitation of the 
idea that social organization should exist and flourish for 
the benefit of all; that the State should be the provider 
as well as the protector, and that the Government should 
be the dispenser of bounty on something always approach- 
ing an equalitarian basis. Nearly 100 years ago, when 
Karl Marx was formuiating his theory of so-called scien- 
tific socialism, as opposed to the utopianism of his day, 
men were dreaming of a world in which everybody would 
do what they could, and would have all they needed. Scores 
of inspired social evangelists were evolving gospels which 
had to do principally with the distribution of wealth. Man’s 
search for an ideal commonwealth antedated Marx by. cen- 
turies. Amos, Hosea, Plato, Jesus, Augustine, Campenella, 
Bacon, Sir Thomas More, Fourier, Babeuf, St. Simon, Cabet, 
Considerant, Proudhon and countless other social archi- 
tects had dreamed of a perfect world in which everybody 
would have not only the fruits of his own labor but would 
share in the wealth produced by the more skilled, the more 
able, and the more intelligent. 

Not one of these visionaries, and least of all Karl Marx, 
who held most of them in contempt, foresaw the crude and 
brutal form which socialism would actually take when it 
did finally arrive. But we have lived to see all of conti- 
nental Europe and Russia living under that theory of gov- 
ernment which rests on the principle that the State is a 
supreme end in itself and the individual only an incident 
to that end. The key word in socialism, from the very 
earliest origins of the idea, is control. It is the antithesis 
of freedom. For 100 years social reformers and pseudo 
social-scientists have been exploiting the theories of social- 
ism, slowly but surely winning converts. Almost stealthily 
but with terrifying persistence the rights of individuals have 
been curtailed and the powers of government have been 
exalted. In the process the State, always performing the 
legitimate functions of protector, has little by little assumed 
the role of director. More and more it deprives the indi- 
vidual of bis property by the ever-increasing regulation of 
his personal affairs, and finally it robs him of his inde- 
pendence by assuming to give the security which he has 
hitherto been obliged to provide for himself. 

The socialism of Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini present a 
wholesale demonstration of two logical conclusions which 
the social theorists did not anticipate: first, the arbitrary 
character of any government which exercises the powers of 


control; and second, the dependence of people who have 
learned to look to the State for support. The promise of 
security has lured men from the initiative, self-reliance, and 
independence which have given society its finest qualities. 
Men have sold their personalities—shall we say their 
souls?—-for the illusion that the State is a god who will 
provide for all of their needs. 

In America we have not escaped this devastating perver- 
sion. The organization of discontent, the marshaling of the 
unfortunate and the ineffective into pressure groups, and 
the appeal to the defeated and the hopeless has brought a 
very large number of our American citizens under the spell 
of State socialism. Some fraction, perhaps a third, a fourth, 
or a fifth, is on or near the margin of subsistence. By ali 
of the subtleties of political persuasion the State promises 
them a more abundant life. Happily for them there are 
still the two-thirds, three-fourth, or four-fifths at work 
producing wealth: and what is equally important, saving 
same of it. This working, saving citizenry is the sole and 
only source of the bounty which the Government so lavishly 
bestows. By tricks and devious devices, by unbalanced 
budgets and stupendous borrowing, the Government has 
laid a levy not only on the savings of every provident and 
hard-working individual, but on wealth which is not yet 
created and which it may take decades to produce. Yet 
that Government could not survive, nor could its bureau- 
crats batten on the luxuries of the functionaire class were 
it not for the backlog of dependable citizens who prefer to 
provide for their own security by their own efforts, present 
sacrifices, and the frugality which in part makes them the 
producers and conservers which they are. 

In the modern mechanisms of our economic life we 
observe a phenomenon which is disturbing to many, namely: 
the steady decline in the interest rate. Once again an old 
question is being asked: will the return on capital fall so 
low that men will cease to save? There is considerable evi- 
dence that men will save without any return. It is con- 
ceivable that some will save at a loss. Some would pay a 
premium to have a certain sum surely available for their 
future needs. Saving may be influenced by ‘the interest 
rate, but it will not be determined by it. The unreasoned 
monetary policy of an experimental decade may glut the 
money market; the public debt may rise through the fanci- 
ful pursuit of visionary progress to a point which indicates 
a future insolvency; little men may fret, fume and mock at 
the conservers and savers; but it is the provident who are 
steadily filling the reservoirs of capital on which our entire 
standard of living depends. When the future State with 
its little dictators and its uniformed directors owns and 
manages all industry, when it cracks the whip over a 
servile and dependent population, it will still be true that 
wealth cannot be distributed unless it is created, and that 
a portion of that which is created must be saved. This is 
the law of solvency inherent in nature itself, inevitable in 
man as in every species of plant and animal life. For- 
tunately for us, sound traits of character are not easily 
destroyed. The overwhelming majority of our people still 
work and save. It is they who give character, substance 
and reality to American democracy. In the long run they 
will reassert their independence, they will weary of sup- 
porting the bureaucracy which interferes with and con- 
fiscates their property, restricts their rights, and destroys 
their opportunities. The custodians of capital in every 
phase of private finance have a solemn duty to care for, 
to encourage, and to believe in-—the savers of America. 
They are the stuff and substance of a free people who 
hope to continue to enjoy both economic and political 


liberty. 
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Address of President A. George Gilman, President 
den Savings Bank, Malden, Mass. 

The annual meeting of this Asuociation furnishes an opportunity for 
the membership to receive a report covering the activities of the Savings 
Division for the past year. It is the policy of the Division to present 
the accomplishments of the year, together with long-range planning, with- 
out any attempt to predict any fuiure activities to be undertaken in the 
savings field. 

Savings continue to accumulate in all types of thrift institutions. This 
encourages our belief in the value of the program which the Savings 
livision undertook a year ago. It contemplated increased activity for 
banks in tke savings busicess at a time when doubt existed as to the 
wisdom of investing bank funds in many of the securities at the prices 
then prevailing, and when banks were experiencing losses as the result 
of ownership of foreclused property. Sponsors of the value of savings 
in banks were aimost overwhelmed with the cry which seemed to spring 
up everywhere—that banks did not wish savings deposits, and that such 
deposits were being refused. This was not unlike the situation in the 
commercial banking field, where, it was said, banks were refusing to lend 
money. Now to our program and its progress: 

lhe program comprised three major activities. First, the Committee on 
Savings Deveiopment sought iniormation relative to savings deposits con- 
cerning iocation, behavior and treatment; second, Federal legislation touch- 
ing on competitive agencies with banks in the sevings business was 
analyzed and improved, and third, steps were taken to improve bank lend- 
ing in the real estate mortgage field. 

Under the direction of a subconumittee headed by Wendell M. Smoot of 
the Utah State National Bank, Sait Lake City, a study was made as to 
tie attitude of managers of banks with mixed deposits as to their desire 
fur savings deposits. Panks were divided into four categories, the first 
having mixed depusits from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000; the second having 
from $5,000,000 to $25,000,0U0; the third having from $25,000,000 to 
$5U,U0U,0U0, and the fourth having mixed deposits of $50,000,000 and more. 
Inquiries were made ot 29% of banks with deposits from $1,000,000 to 
$5,uv0,0u0; 33% of banks from $0,000,000 to $25,000,000; 42% from 
$25,000,000 te $50,000,000, and 37% of banks of $50,000,000 and above. 
In the tust caiegory, over 72% replied; in the second, 799%; in the 
third, 714%, and in the fourth, 76%. To the query: “Do you feel that 
banks should continue in the savings business?’’ over 95% in the first 
category replied in the affirmative; in the second category almost 96% 
replied in the ailirmative. Im the third category, the affirmative votes 
were unanimous. In the category of banks of $50,000,000 and above, the 
aifirmative vote was 97.49%. 

To the second question: “Do you feel that a positive program to encour- 
age new suvings business shouid be adopted by banks?’ 82.5% in the 
first category repiied in the attirmuative; 81.7% in the second category; 
85.7% in the third, and 73.79 in the fourth. 

To the question which contained the heart of the inquiry: “Do you 
accept all legitimate or bona fide savings deposits offered to you?” the 
managers in ihe first category accepted the affirmative to the extent of 
89.64%; in the second, 90.4%; in the third, 97.1%, and in the 
fourth, 94.7%. 

The cry which would label all banks as unwilling to accept the deposits 
developed by those persons whose thriftiness brings them a residue of 
money beyond expjenditures is based upon the fact that substantially less 
than 10% of the banks are unwilling to accept all the bona fide savings 
deposits. 

Wholesome as the situation is, it could be improved. Where is the 
justification tor any bauk’s refusal to accept all legitimate or bona fide 
savings deposits? Is the knowledge which would invest funds with safety 
aud profit limited to 90% of the institutions? If 90% of the banks 
interested in savings deposits accept all bona fide savings deposits, is that 
not evidence in iteself that ali banks interested in the savings business 
should do so? Has the youth, buoyancy and adventure departed from 
seme of our banking institutions? If this is true, then it is easy to 
understand the attempts of competitive thrift agencies to fortify them- 
selves in the field of savings banking. 

My statements thus far have dealt almost exclusively with banks having 
mixed deposits because they cover the whole country. In only 17 States 
are there mutual savings banks, and in some of these States only a few. 
‘v‘be bulk of them are in the six New England States and in the five 
Middle Atlantic States, and in practically all of these States banks with 
mixed deposits are found side by side with the mutual savings banks. 
Stock savings banks, which at one time numbered more than 1,000, have 
now practically disappeared from the scene. Only in a few areas in the 
United States are located stock savings banks whose sole activity is con- 
cerned with the savings business. Mutual savings banks and stock savings 
barks may well give thought to the effect of a lack of readiness to 
accept all bona fide savings deposits. 

To assist bank managers in thinking through these problems in the 
savings business, the Division sought additional information. How can 
withdrawal activity be limited so that deposits can be invested as contem- 
plated in the savings business rather than on the basis of demand deposits ? 
Should notice be required on withdrawals, or should withdrawals be on 
the basis of percentage of the account? Present opinion lacks agreement. 
A panel discussion took place on this phase at the New York Regional 
Conference. Time will be necessary to bring solution to the problem 
which is basic if the savings business is to be conducted as contemplated 
with the nature of a savings deposit, and not under the present method, 
which in most of the United States regards the savings deposits as one 
which may be withdrawn on demand. 

Coupled with this is the study now in progress by the Committee on 
Savings Developrrent, of which Stuart C. Frazier, Vice-President of the 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, is Chairman. That study has 
to do with the analysis of savings deposits in banks throughout the country. 
The questions under study are as follows: Are most of the deposits in the 
age group below 50, or in the age group above 50? Are the deposits 
owned by the group which is rapidly passing from the scene of action 
without a group of disciplined savers to take place? The study now 
in progress will set up landmarks in a field at this time almost entirely 
uncharted. . ; é 

Consequent upon the action of this committee will come the conclusions 
of another subcommittee, of which Harold P. Splain, President Danbury 
Savings Bank, Danbury, Conn., is Chairman. This committee will seek 
to find the answer to the following questions: Does the split interest 
rate have merit? Is it feasible? Can a bank pay one rate of interest 
to customers whose accounts lack withdrawal activity over a period of 
months or years, and another rate to accounts more active on the with- 
drawal sid?? Some would say such a plan is without legal sanction in 
all of the States; that it would discourage the spasmodic saver from ever 


becoming a real saver; that it would, in effect, cause the bank’s customers 
to regard the savings deposits more than ever as demand deposits. A 
divisional committee under the direction of Fred F. Lawrence, Treasurer 
Maine Savings Bank, Portland, Me., has continued the study of the 
location and use of savings and time deposits in banks. They will 
endeavor to tell us what part these savings and time deposits play in the 
economy of the country; also what proportion of banks with mixed de- 
posits have a greater volume of time deposits than demand deposits. Since 
time and savings deposits are greatest in a majority of banks having 
mixed deposits, who can forecast the effect on our banking system if 
these deposits run out in quantity to another system? 

Personal money management has long had consideration in the Savings 
Division. Under the direction of a committee headed by Henry M. Hart, 
Vice-President Naticnal Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, Tex., a manual 
is now veing prepared. Authors of knowledge and with ability to express 
themselves readily were secured to write on specified subjects. The 
material presently will be made available to all banks interested in this 
development amcng their depositors. The booklet will constitute a manual 
of information and will be available as a basis for a budget book. 

Further progress has been made in school savings—the child of the 
Savings Division—in that standards have been established as guide posts for 
costs. Out of this continuing study and work in school savings will come, 
as the years pass, Letter standardized methods, lowered costs, and educa- 
tion of children in the value, meaning and use of money. 

With the continuing growth of life insurance in connection with savings 
banking, a demand Las developed for insured savings so that a depositor 
under contract with a bank to make regular deposits over a specified 
time, to reach a certain sum, may, upon his death, have the account 
matured and paid in full immediately to a beneficiary. This is receiving 
attention. 

A detailed statement of the year’s achievements and progress is too long 
to report here. Only the highlights can be emphasized. The report, how- 
ever, would not be complete unless mention is made of the proposed legis- 
lation sponsored by the Federal Hcme Loan Bank Board and the United 
States Savings and Loan League, which during part of last year and all 
of this year so far has concerned and confronted the Division. Most of you 
are familiar with that part of the proposed legislation which would give 
associations competitive advantages over banks. The newspapers have 
carried the story. The reports of the Secretary of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation, with this information, have gone to the Secretaries 
of the various State Bankers Associations. The report of A. L. M. Wiggins, 
Chairman of the Committee on Federal Legislation, covering our attitude, 
was made not only at the annual meeting of the Association a year ago, 
but also at the spring meeting of the Executive Council for the current , 
year, at Hot Springs, Va., and at the various regional meetings of the 
American Bankers Associstion. That part is not so well known which 
covers the proposed legislation dealing solely with the internal affairs of 
tlhe Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the Federal savings and loan 
associations. Knowledge is common of the request by the representatives 
of the league—after the House Banking and Currency Committee had 
approved the proposed legislation—that representatives of the League and 
the American Bankers Association sit at the same table to iron out the 


objections which the Association had for some features of it. Finally, 
agreement was reached as to the elimination of those features. 
Our third major field of activity is in real estate mortgages. It is a 


colossal business, engaging the funds of banks in the United States to the 
extent cf almost $9,000,000,000. It is inseparably linked up with the 
savings business in banks. The Savings Division has fostered it. When 
evil days appeared we set about to discover plans for restoring real 
estate mortgages to their former place of preference in the portfolio of 
banks interested in the savings business. Amortization has helped. The 
standardization of costs and time in the placing of mortgages and in 
foreclosure, if that unfortunate procedure should be necessary, is having 
wide encouragement 

A committee of the Savings Division is at work under the direction of 
Russell M. Daane, Executive Vice-President Plymouth United Savings 
Rank, Plymouth, Mich., looking into the revamping of mortgage practices. 

During the year Dr. Ernest M. Fisher was induced by President Hanes to 
come from the Federal Housing Administration and establish in the 
American Bankers Association the Department of Research in Mortgage 
and Real Estate Finance. The mutuality of interest of Dr. Fisher’s de- 
partment with the Savings Divisiou’s objectives in real estate mortgages 
broadens and vitalizes for banks the whole real estate mortzaze field. 
No other organized group in the country offers such a type of research 
as is now available through the Department of Research in Mortgage and 
Real Estate Finance. 

The Division and the Department, working in conjunction, serve to 
integrate the factors both in savings and in mortgage and real estate 
finance which enter into sound banking and tend toward a sound mortgage 
structure in the United States. 

The attendance of bankers interested in the savings business tende to 
increase at The Graduate School of Banking conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers University. Recent events in the world 
secentuate the importance of skilied workmen in the field of industry; 
lhanking will keep pace, or fall by the wayside. The importance of The 
Graduate School of Banking looms greater each year in the banking world. 
‘lestimony as to the value of the School to bankers in the savings business 
has been received from bankers recently graduate. I include a few 
excerpts: 

1. Attendance at The Graduate School is necessarv to realize the tremen- 
dous value to be gained from the exchange of ideas. 

2. The Graduate School. through its avenues of practical experience, 
research and study. devclops proper solutions for the many problems present 
in modern banking. 

3. The opportunitv of meeting, thinking and working for two weeks 
with men of the many fields of chartered banking furnishes a broad insicht 
Into American banking The extension work and class discussions are so 
lanned as to take the stucent outside the door of his bank into the 
yroad field of thrift accounts and management of funds. 

The Graduate Schoo! of Panking is the only common meeting ground 
upon which a narvest of understanding of banking problems can 
le 
—<_ the workshop of our banking svstem it is difficult to imagine a 
more potent factor for scund banking than the availability of The Graduate 
School of Banking theses as thoroughly current examinations of our 
progress toward the goal of usefulness. ; 

5. The Graduate School furnishes 2 concentrated education program 
which the progressive tanker needs to meet present and future problems 
of banking. The lectures and discussion on mortgage lending found manv 
of the students comparing the procedures with their own institutions, and 
this tends toward better banking. 

6. The etudy of the real estate market and mortzage lending policies 
and practices is perhaps of particular sienificance to the savings bankers 
as loans on real estate play a very important role in carrying the operating 
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expenses, paving fair dividends to depositors, and providing additions to 
the surplus of savings bunks of this country. 

I feel very strongly that savings bankers can benefit greatly by all of 
the courses offered by The Graduate School, but the Savings Bank major 
is of particular value, xs it has in the past dealt very largely with mort- 


gazes and rea] estate vroblems. 
7. A far keener comprehension of the banker’s persona] responsibility 


toward his profession is created by The Graduate School. The Graduate 
School supplies the veh‘cle for the enforcement of mature study. delibera- 
tion and analysis of present-day problems in savings banking, which has 
new become an exceedingly difficult. highly exacting and specialized 
occupation. 

The moving spirit of constructive action is everywhere present in The 
Graduate Schvol. I have often heard students, important executives in 
their banks, resolve personally, while in class, to undertake improved 
methods of procedure in their own banks. 

Intimate faculty association ‘n ciass day after day and on the campus 
with men like Cadman, Martin. Fisher, Massie, Garner, Benson, Burgess, 
Agger, Schwulst, and inany others, immeasurably stimulates thinking on 
problem- at hand. 

The Graduate School lifts a banker out of a limited banking sphere and 
makes him eager to revise antiquated methods and test out new ideas. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the matter. As managers of banks 
interested in the savings business, let us each ask ourselves every morning: 
“If I were organizing a bank interested in the savings business today, what 
measures would I take to make it successful and to serve adequately all 
the people of the community?” The Savings Division, of which I have 


the honor to be the head for this brief period, is an integra] part of the 
Never before in its histery has it been so 
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thoroughly organized to answer all the questions of banks as to education 
of employees, relations with depositors, relations with the public, deposits, 
investments, rea] estate mortgages. The Association has the material and 
personnel of service. Let us all use it! 

May I suggest today to this representative group of bankers interested 
in the savings business that each and every one of us rededicate ourselves 
to a work to which most of us have given a lifetime of service—to assist 
and promote the accumulation of savings? Never in the history of our 
ccuntry bas there been a time when it was more important to stress the 
importance of thrift and savings. What demands will be made upon our 
country in connection with the present world state of affairs, no one 
knows. It is safe to say there will be greater need than ever before for 
an accumulation of savings funds to assist our country in surviving any 


crisis. 


Newly Elected Officers 


Roy R. Marquardt, Vice-President of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill , was advanced to the Presidency of the Savings Bank Division at the 
Annual meeting of the Division held on Sept. 23. Mr. Marquardt suc- 
ceeds A. George Gilman, President, Malden Savings Bank, Malden, Mass., 
who had held the office of President during the past year. 

Elected to the office of First Vice-President was Stuart C. Frazier, 
Vice-President of the Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Gilman was made Chairman of the Division’s Committee on Federal! 


Legislation. 
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A Statement of Principles of Trust Institutions 
The Job Ahead for Trust Service 


By Merrett. P. Cattaway, Vice-President Guaranty Trust Co., New York City 


[A symposium conducted by former Presidents of the 
Trust Division during the past decade. 

Those participating were Merrell P. Callaway, Robertson 
Griswold, Leon M. Little, Gilbert T. Stephenson and Samuel 
C. Waugh.] 


Mr. Callaway’s address follows: 


A public need usually finds its complement. 
its spokesman. 

The corporate trustee developed logically from a public need. As wealth, 
and forns of wealth, increased and multiplied, the need for more than 
the individual could supply in length of life, continuity of service, benefits 
from long experience, and financial responsibility, brought the trustee corpo- 
ration into being. Just as corporations, as we know them, were developed 
over thousands of years from their historica] beginnings in Greece and 
Rome, and made and changed to fit conditions by the Dutch and English, 
so we have today, as a further and logical development, fiduciary powers 
and functions entrusted to corporations. This public need has found its 
complement. 

The business grew rapidly, more rapidly than the soundest principles 
and practices, in some particuiars, could be learned from experience, and 
become universally accepted. We found ourselves involved, for instance, 
with the Bar, charged with practicing law or holding ourselves out to 
do so in our advertising. This was a troublesome question, and one upon 
which views and practices differed. Methods of competition between trust 
institutions themselves in some cascs engendered bad feeling between the 
institutions, and began to develop a distrust of corporate trusteeship. 

The climax came when, in the years first following the debacle of 1929, 
there suddenly began violent attacks on trust institutions, and the idea of 
corporate trusteeship. Demagogues jumped joyously into the attack. We 
were accused of sacrificing the rights and interest of beneficiaries to our 
own monetary interest and advantage; of dealing as trustee with ourselves ; 
of taking bad securities and bad mortgages from our own portfolios and 
placing them in truste; of holding out promises to secure business that we 
could not fulfill. 

We knew these charges were unfair and, except in a few instances, not 
true. We knew that up to 1929 there was only one recorded instance of 
loss to a trust through the malfeasance of a trust institution. We knew 
that in all the stress and strain of a destructive depression, beginning in 
1929 and forcing the closing of many banks, there were a few cases in 
which such things had occurred, but very few. We knew that the trust 
men of this country every day of their lives were discharging their duties 
with utmost fidelity and loyalty to trusts. We were hurt and resentful 
over these unfair and untruthful attacks. We knew, nevertheless, that 
however untrue, these widely publicized and vicious attacks were misleading 
the public and damaging the whole conception of corporate trusteeship. 

Some trust men advocated answering these attacks through magazines 
and the press. Others thought this course would give these publicity- 
seeking writers an opportunity to p'ay up continually these few instances 
in the effort to smear all trust institutions. And, after all, this group 
urged, we had no express, authoritative agreement as to the correct prin- 
ciples that should govern trust institutions. upon which the institutions 
throughont the country had placed their stamp of approval, and by which 
they had agreed to be governed. They urged that a statement be formu- 
lated setting out these principles, to be approved and adopted by the 
American Bankers Association and published as an official statement of 


A just cause usually finds 


principles and rules of conduct believed in, and governing the trust institu- 
tions of the entire country. This view prevailed, and from that iuea what 
we know as “A Statement of Principles of Trust -Institutions’ was born. 
Again, a just cause finding its spokesman. 

Like most great documents, it is a very simple document. But, the 
business we should accept; the quality of our service; our relations with 
our beneficiaries; the duty to administer soiely in the interest of the 
trust; the care and skill to be exercised; investment duties and functions ; 
no interest in trust investments; no buying from or selling to trusts; 
fees to be reasonable and applied uniformly; advertising to be degnified 
and no overstatement; no practice of law, and no implication of legal 
services; harmonious relations with members of the Bar, and life under- 
writers; organization of trust investment committees are all covered and 
set out in understandable terms. 

The men who thought and drafted and shaped the statement builded 
better than they knew. The statement was given wide publicity. It was 
accepted by the public as being put forth in all good faith, and as being 
implied in every will and trust agreement. The effects of the attacks on 
us soon disappeared. The attacks themselves ceased in large measure, as 
there was no point to the charges in view of what is virtually a code 
voluntarily placed upon themselves by the trust institutions. 

The late National Recovery Administration adopted it as a whole, and 
made it a part cf the banking code—one of the few things about which 
there was no diuagreement. 

Finally, however, it has been written into the law, as the Federal 
Reserve System, under the authority of the Federal Reserve Act has, in 
Regulation F governing National bauks in their trust capacities, adopted 
and incorporated into ite regulations each one of the principles set out 
in our statement, both as to operations and conduct. In addition, it 
commends the statement in toto to banks operating trust departments. 

Regulation F requires National banks to observe the principles laid down 
in our statement. State institutions are not so bound, as a matter of law, 
but morally and ethically are equally bound by reason not only of their 
adherence to sound principies, but by the fact that they had equal part 
in the drafting of the statement by the Trust Division and in its adoption 
by the American Bankers Association. 

For the good of the whole trust situation, I urge the voluntary adoption 
by the Board of Directors of the State institutions of Regulation F, both as 
a rule of conduct and of operations, as some prominent State institutions 
have already done. It will insure confidence inside the bank as to the 
correctness of its handling of —_ matters, and promote goodwill and 
satisfaction on the part of the public. 

However, the stupaiie of these principles by every National and State 
trust institution will not in itself bring about the desired results, unless 
applied and lived up to in spirit, as well as letter. For an institution 
can live up to the letter of these principles, but not in the broad spirit 
and on the high moral plane implied therein, and thus fail to make a 
success of its truet business. It must study and discuss, and understand 
the meaning of the principles announced, and, so understanding, put them 
into active operation in its daily life. That applies to trust institutions 
as a whole, and to the programs and deliberations of our Association. 

Like all statements of general principles, these of ours are brief, 
sparing of words, and general in statement. But it is a fine statement of 
the ultimate in trust building, to be reached by study, by enlargement, by 

r t, and by example. 
we Ay of Gee who tnd a part in starting the statement on its road, 
I come before you today to ask that you carry it on to what we hoped 


would be its destiny. 


The Job Ahead for Trust Service 


By Rosertson GriswoLp, Vice-President Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 


My job today is to deal briefly with our relationship to certain professional 
and lay groups whose fields of endeavor touch closely upon the corporate 
fiduciary domain. There are nine such groups with which the Trust Division 
maintains constant contact, but, because of the limited time at my disposal, 
I shall confine my remarks to a discussion of our situation with respect to 
the life underwriters and the members of the Bar {[ think that we can 
obtain a better perspective of what lies ahead if we devote a few minutes to 
the historical background of our past connections with these two great and 
influential segments of the American public. 

First, as to the life underwriters. While their vocation is, like our own. 
primarily concerned with the providing of financial assistance to dependents 
after the family’s breadwinner has passed along, it was not until the early 
wenties that the life insurance trust idea took a sudden spurt. 


Joint resolutions of cooperation were adopted by the respective Execu- 
tive Committees of the Trust Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Life Underwriters in 1928 and again 
in 1920. In 1931 the Presidents of 27 life insurance companies went on 
record as publicly endorsing trust service as an effective and modern 
method of administering life insurance proceeds. Their statements were 
published by the Trust Division in January, 1931 in Insurance Trust 
Bulletin No. 5. 

During the depression years it began to be realized that the boom had 
been responsible for the creation of many life insurance trusts that were 
unwise, uneconomic, and not consonant with sound estate planning. On 
top of all this came the banking troubles, whereupon the movement stalled 
and went inte reverse. This situation made inevitable the establishment of 
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a new kind of cooperative movement between the life underwriters and 
ourselves. 

The adoption in 1934 of “A Statement of Guilding Principles for Rela- 
tionships ‘Between Life Underwriters and [rust Men," provided the needed 
impetus for a new movement of coperation on a sound basis. A grea. deal 
of earnest and constructive thougat went into this statement prior to its 
final approval by the Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and by the Executive Committee of the rust Division. 
The concluding paragraph of the statement is wll worth recalling: 

“Life underwriters and trust men are both engaged in the processes of 
estate-creation, estate-coaservation, and estate-admiuistration for the same 
customers. They should be mutually help/ul to each otner if they would be 
most helpful to their customers. Mutual help/ulaess implies that both life 
underwriters aod trust mea will refrain from makios detrimeatal statements 
about one aaother's iascitutions or services. The best interests of the 
customer and his beae/iciaries should be the paramount coasideration in 
all cases."’ 

Please note that the emphasis falls just where it should—the public 
interest must always coms first, leaving us to share in that valuable by- 
product koown as goodwill. 

This reaewal of coal’ dence in one another was given further stimulus by 
the promotion of Lfe insurance and trust councils, through which local 
under wr.ters and trust officials were enavied to becom? Detter acquainted, 
to discuss mutual provlems and to keep themselves otherwise informed. At 
the time that the joint “Statement of Guiding /rinc ples’ was issued in 
1934, there was but one such council in existence, and to oston goes the 
honor of originating an idea that has spread throughout the country. 
Today, six years later, we find 16 councils now in existence, and seven more 
in prospect. in the fostering of this movement, particular credit is due to 
Roy H. Booth, Ass.staat rust Vfficer of the National Shawmut Gank of 
Boston, and the Cha.rman of our Committee on Relations with Life Under- 
writers, and to aul H. Conway, Chairman of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Trust vfficers of the National Association of Life Under writers. 
These two gentlemen are giving generously of their time and labor in aiding 
local groups to organize. Under their leadersh.p, the country is diviied 
into seven territories, each in charge of a committee member, with a sub- 
committee man in each city or territory where tacre is a council or the need 
for one. ‘Taner work in this joint activity is an outstanding example of 
unselfish effort .n promoting an undertaking that cannot but red »unu to the 
benefit of both groups as well as to tae public. ‘To continue our advance 
on this front .s one of the joo: confronting trust service. 

And now, what of our relations with the lawyers’ We have today a 
three-point contact with that representative body of the nationally orzgan- 
ized Bar—the American Bar Association. First, we have our Committee 
on Relations with the Bar, which is in constant communication with the 
Bar Association's Committee on the Unauthorized i’ractice of the Law. 
Secondly, we have close associations with the Trust Division of the American 
Bar Association's Real i‘roperty, Probate and Trust Law Section, which is 
the largest section in the Association. Lastly, we have the recently formed 
National Conference Group, composed of five trust men appointed by the 
President of the Trust Division, and five members of the American Bar 
Association, three of whom are selected from their Committee on Un- 
authorized Practice and the other two from their Real Property, Probate 
and Trust Law Section. 

Our first official contact with the American Bar Association was through 
our Committee on Relations with the Bar, then known as the Committee 
on Cooperation with the Bar. This Committee has now been in existence 
for 22 years, its appointment having been authorized at the American 
Bankers Association Convention in Chicago in 1918. The purpose of the 
committee, as stated in the resolution creating it, is 
“to devise and recommend ° plans for cultivating more friendly 
relations and more narmouious working plans with the American Bar, with 
the fiew of permauecutily establishing cordial and mutually advantageous 
relations, cooperacive activities in their common field, betterment of cor- 
porate trust service and joint advancement of the paramount interests and 
rights of the public.”’ 

It is interesting to note that, as in the case of later pronouncements, this 
original resolution stresses the public interest as a primary objective. 

For 13 years after its formation, there was no representati,ye agency of the 
organized bar with which our committee could deal. However, in 1931, the 
American Bar Association's newly formed Committee on Unauthorized 
Practice of the Law invited us to confer with them at their initial meeting 


in Chicago. Thus was born the first nation-wide effort to remove some of 
the needless and heedless misunderstandings between the trust companies 
and the Bar. That we could achieve the Utopia of complete harmony in 
all sections of the country was never visioned, but I can testify from per- 
sonal knowledge that much ill-considered legislation and ill-advised litiga- 
tion has been thrown into the discard through the cooperative activity of 
the two committees. 

Our second contact with the American Bar Association is through its 
aforementioned Section on Real Property, Probate and Trust Law. At 
the invitation of the Section, many of our trust officials have become affil- 
iated »ith its Trust Division, the Director of which at this time is none other 
than our friend, philosopher and guide, ‘‘Gil'’ Stephenson. Trust men and 
lawyers appear together on the programs of the Division's meetings, out 
of which grow many valuable associations as well as the opportunity to 
keep abreast of all current trust statutes and decisions. In addition, our 
Committee on Fiduciary Legislation is receiving much helpful support in its 
endeavor to draft and promote legislation which is of substantial benefit to 
corporate fiduciaries. 

And now, as to our third and most recent contact with the American 
Bar Association—the National Conference Group—which has been organized 
under the auspices of the Board of Governors of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and of our own Executive Committee. The method of the selection 
of its members has already been described, but it may be noted that, as now 
constituted, it represents a very fair cross-section of the country, being 
composed of men from New York, Rhode Island, Lilinois, lowa, Oregon, 
Georgia and Maryland. The Chairman of the Trust Division's Committee 
on Relations with the Bar, Raymond H. Trott, Vice-President of The 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I., and the Chairman 
of the American Bar Association's Committee on the Unauthorized Practice 
of the Law, Edwin M. Otterbourg, a prominent New York attorney, have 
been selecved as the Co-Chairmen of the Group. 

Time will not permit the setting forth in detail of the aims and objectives 
of the Conference Group, but I think that the following extract from a 
Preliminary report submitted to the governing bodies of the two organiza- 
tions will be of interest to you: 

“This Conference Group would not assume in any manner to override or 
substitute itself, for local bar associations and local groups of banks and 
trust coiunpanies, but would be constituted for the purpose of acting in an 
advisory and cooperative capacity, to act as a cleariag house for suzges- 
tious aud complaiuts, to aid in establishing, so far as may ve practicable, 
a country-wide recognition of priaciples of cooperation between the bar 
and Oauks and trust companies, and to aid in the settiaz up of similar con- 
fereace groups in tae various States and localities. In geueral, it shall use 
its pest efforts to eliminate, as far as possiple, misunderstauding and causes 
for complaiat by either the Bar against fiduciaries or the fiducia: ies against 
the Bar io relation to any practices which appear to be agaiast public 
Interest. 

Last June, the Conference Group met in New York for the purposes of 
organization and informa! discussion. Two weeks ago, during the Ameri- 
can Bar Association meeting in Vhiladelphia, a second couference was held, 
at which a formal statement regarding advertising was prepared and steps 
taken to adjust an unfortunate situation which has arisen in the Pacific 
Northwest. Also, the Conference Group heard from various individuals 
who re yuested an opportunity to present their problems in person. And 
at their point, please permit me to pay a tribute to the fair-mindedness and 
fine attitude displayed by the representatives from the American Bar 
Association and by their Co-Chairman, Mr. Otterbourg. In the light of 
our experience to date, I am convinced that we have embarked upon a 
successful venture. 

Il have endeavored in these few minutes to give you a rather sketchy 
history of the Trust Division's relationship with those two groups whose 
activities are intertwined with our own—the Bar and the life underwriters. 
The job that lies ahead for the trust service in these fields is of more import- 
ance today than ever before. To meet the threat of today's uncertainties, 
we must knit even more closely our ties with those whose interests are akin 
to ours. We must unite in challenging the attack of present-day dema- 
gogues who whould scoff at the accumulation of savings by the people and 
would question the protection now afforded them by the shields of life 
insurance, the law and skilled fiduciary service. If we fall out among our- 
selves, if we cast suspicion upon one another, if we let our own individual 
ambitions transcend the public interest, we may find to our sorrow that we 
have unwittingly shaken the foundations of the edifice of public confidence. 


The Job Ahead for Trust Service: Investments 


By Leon M. Lirtt_e, Vice-President New England Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


That title might well have been “Investments for Trusts,” for the 
purchase of any security for a trust is a present recognition of the job 
ahead. 

In making any investment, however short the maturity of that invest- 
ment may be, the facts surrounding the future are obscure. That is, of 
course, an extravagant statement. It is one of those statements that is 
literally true but practically ridiculous. If we buy 60-day paper of any 
conservative type we know that the payment will be made on time, but 
when we are dealing in years instead of days, and when those years run 
up to 25 or 30, or when we buy securities which have no maturity date 
such as preferred and common stocks, the statement becomes more 
realistic. . 

When I first began to have anything to do with investments, I can well 
remember that I confidently sold, and the purchaser as confidently bought, 
high-grade bonds without the remotest question that the interest would 
be paid as the coupons variously became due, and that the principal would 
be paid at maturity. Now, even the near future, and the trend of events 
that will have distinct bearing cn our trust investments, is wholly governed 
ly the war and conditions which this war brings upon us. 

In the first World War we could look forward to a resumption of trade 
when, actually, the hostilities had ceased, and to a great extent those views 
which we had at that time were borne out by subsequent events. Today 
many of the bases on which we were then working in 1918 have been 
swept away and our prognostications of that time cannot be relied upon to 
guide us similarly now. 

It is trite to say, but it is nevertheless true, that communications and 
transportation have made it impossible for one nation, even as big as our 
own and as self-sustaining, to prosper if the rest of the world is bankrupt. 
Today this country is industrially active, but it is an uneconomic and false 
prosperity based largely on the production of goods which have no eco- 
nomically useful purpose and brought about by borrowings in figures lit- 
erally incomprehensible to most of us. 

When this war ends, if we have not been dragged into it, and if it has 
not touched off other situations which may mean war to us, we will be 
faced with a situation new to the country. Europe will be penniless. The 
necessity to live will force a schedule of wages and hours on the inhabit- 
ants, no matter whether in industry or agriculture, which will provide a 


degree of competition this country has never had. And furthermore, there 
will be no gold there to use as the medium of international settlements. 
This country will be at a peak of productivity. Standards of living will 
be high and the cost of living probably high, although not as high as at 
the end of the last war. 

Assuming that the great defense spending will carry beyond the termina- 
tion of the present struggle, we will have the same kind of prosperity we 
are having for a period beyond the actual “cease firing” signal. Then 
we will come to the point of having only ourselves for customers. Nobody 
outside this country can buy our goods produced at such high prices. We, 
presumably, will object to the importation of goods from foreign coun- 
tries, at least goods which will be competitive which can so far undersell 
ours. In other words, we must either erect a terrific tariff wall or 
rupidly adjust downward our present standards. If we are to get into the 
present war, or into some war which may indirectly be a result of this 
ene, the picture at the end of the war is about the same except that we 
will be less rich and it may be more necessary, quickly, for us to make 
the adjustment. . 

I am a little embarrassed to say again in public that the trustee’s funda- 
mental use is to take the place of the decedent or settlor—to do with his 
money what he wished done as set forth in the will or trust instrument. 
However, that is true, and that in itself may be sufficient justification 
for saying it again. Most of the court cases that we read bearing on 
trust investments, and it doesn’t make any difference whether these courts 
are on the east coast or the west coast or anywhere between, have to do 
with losses sustained in the corups of the trust. That seems to be the 
important thing in the minds of those who have brought the case to the 
court. The situation of the poor life tenant seems to be incidental. The 
remainderman becomes the principal figure in the situation. 

The longer I remain in the trust business the more I become convinced 
that the iife tenant doesn’t get the “‘break” that he should. Too many 
cf our trust minds are devoted to making as reasonably certain as we may 
the principal, so that when the trust finally terminates the original corups, 
subject to Dow-Jones fluctuations, may be turned over to the remainders, 
almost regardless of the fact that the life tenant—the nearest and dearest 
to the decedent—may have had, at times during the life of the trust, 
pretty slim distributions. 








I believe that trusts, perhaps I should say 90% of all trusts, should be 
invested almost entirely from an income point of view, and by that I do 
not mean that as interest rates drop and high-grade bonds are called, 
second- and third-grade bonds should be bought in order to maintain the 
income at former levels. I grant that in buying the question that first 
must be answered is, is it secure? But before reaching the stage of listing 
the items to be bought, or in deciding upon which items in a recently- 
received trust are to be disposed of and which retained, the situation of 
the life tenants should demand first consideration and the investments 
conservatively scheduled to meet as rearly as may be the requirements and 
necessities of that class. 

Too often a first-grade list is set up, and then what income is to be 
forthcoming is figured. I take serious issue with those whose present idea 
is to doubt everything except governments and buy them alone. I hope 
that in the majority of cases in the future, trusts where income is important 
will be drawn so that principa!, in the discretion of the trustee, may be 
used for the comfortable maintenance and support of the life tenants. All 
of the banks are operating some trusts with these provisions, and while 
they may be bothersome occasionally, they are extremely useful at times, 
and they do allow the trustee to act as the decedent would have acted 
had he been present. Unfortunately, most of our trusts do not have this 
useful clause. 

If my original thesis was correct, that a present purchase is a “job 
ahead,” then the necessary procedure would seem to be to outline at least 
in general terms present-day buying policies, based on the picture of the 
future as I have drawn it. 

Except in cases where every penny of income that can safely be obtained 
is a real necessity—a case where the remainders must give way to the life 
tenants—long-term bonds should not be used. What we once thought of as 
fairly long-term are now considered short, due to the scarcity element, so 
as a practical matter we have to consider 15-year issues. I see no point 
buying maturities of less than five years because of the low yield. Pre- 
ferred stocks in moderation in the best companies are a justifiable form of 
investment. Common stocks are attractive at the moment, for they offer, 
on the basis of their dividend record of the last few years, that is the 
ones we would consider buying anyway, a very fair return on the present 
investment, and there is a possibility that this return may be increased. 
And today, with the dearth of really attractive bonds, wider diversification 
in companies, in industries, and geographically can be obtained to a wholly 
satisfuctcry degree in common stocks. I am willing to argue the point 
that common stocks bought now should be short-term investments, and I 
think I am willing to take either side of the argument, for I believe that 
for almost all trusts there are only widely spaced and short periods when 
common stocks are not advisable to own at all. And lastly, we come to 
real estate mortgages. If they are made now in conservative amounts on 
present-day valuations, and if in making them we do not fall into the 
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state of mind that previously allowed us tc write them with no amortiza- 
tion clause, they should be most attractive for trust funds. Good ones are 
hard to get in most sections of the country, and with trust funds it does 
not seem advisable to meet the competition that other sources of mortgage 
raoney is producing. 

All of this may be summed up fairly well by saying: ‘“‘Avoid long com- 
mitments, but remember the life tenant.” 

There have been books and articles without number on how to invest 
trust funds. Reams of paper have heen covered with formulae on how and 
what and when to buy. Many of these works are thoughtful and rational 
and useful to theorist and practititioner alike. But few of them devote 
many pages or are logical, or even rational, when they come to a discussion 
cf selling. Of course, the reason is that it is infinitely harder to sell well 
than to buy well. We set up yardsticks to use in measuring the securities 
we are considering for purchase. But having purchased, do we sell if the 
security falls below our yardstick measurement? Quite often we do not, 
which may seem illogical but actually, frequently isn’t. Rules for selling 
are not easy to put down on paper and are either too patently true to be 
helpful or are too susceptible to argument to be useful. One job ahead for 
the investment officer is to get over any feeling of temerity in authorizing 
sales. Purchases are easier to defend than sales, but if we are to be 
tuken to court, we most certainly can go with greater confidence if we are 
to defend action which, at least, shows thought than inaction which on the 
surface indicates absence of it. 

There is only one other phase in regard to investments which may come. 
under the investment section of this symposium, although I may be poach- 
ing on someone else’s preserve. I am a firm believer in the Massachusetts 
rule, or the prudent man theory, if you prefer to cull it that. My argu- 
ment is not based on any comparison of performances of Massachusetts 
trustees with those of trustees in statute States. I have never seen such a 
comparison, and I don’t know what one would show. My argument for 
the rule is that it allows the trustee to use discretion in meeting a situa- 
tion such as that which now faces us, and easily and quickly to change 
position if it believes it is for the best interests of the beneficiaries to 
do so. It is probable that the legislators who passed the original trustee 
Acts in various States did so with the idea that they were protecting the 
beneficiary, but the effect, by and large, has been that those statutes have 
protected the trustee and have worked a hardship on the beneficiary. With 
the prudent man theory, the trustee must know what he is about; he must 
know why he did what he did when he did it, but he can use honest 
discretion in carrying out expressed wishes of the decedent, or settlor, to 
take care of those in whom they were interested. Therefore, I hope that 
the trend of legislation, which seems to be apparent toward the Massachu- 
setts rule, may continue, for certainly trustee banks are able now to 
justify the confidence and accept the responsibility that the rule brings 
to them. 


The Job Ahead for Trust Service 


By GiILBert T,. STEPHENSON, Director of Trust Research, Graduate School of Banking. 


The job ahead for trust service, in which I am most interested and 
about which I am most concerned, is to find a way of handling small trusts 
profitably and of making trust service availiable and economical to people 
of small estate. 

In this job ahead for trust service, there are two distinct problems. One 
is the problem of the small trust in the large estate; the other is the problem 
of the small estate itseif. 

A large estate frequently has to be broken up into a number of small 
trusts. In an address last May, Gwilym Price told of a $15C,000 insurance 
trust which, under the trust agreement, had to be broken up into five 
trusts as follows: One of $120,000 for the widow, two of $5,000 and two 
of $10,000 for each of the two children. Here are five trusts—one large 
trust and four small ones—parts of the same estate. The trust institution 
could not afford to accept the $120,000 trust and decline the $5,000 and 
$10,000 trusts. The job of the trust institution is to find a way of handling 
the four small trusts relatively as profitably and economically as the one 
large trust. Recently a will was prepared covering a liquid estate of 
$1,000,000 in which there were several trusts varying in size from $5,000 
to $20,000. The trust company, of course, could not have got the $1,- 
000,000 executorship unless it had been willing also to accept the several 
small trusteeships. This situation can, no doubt, be duplicated over and 
over in every trust department. 

The second problem relates, not to the large estate broken up into small 
trusts, but to the small estate itself. A person with a small estate may 
and frequently does need trust service quite as much and for the same 
reasons as does the person with a large estate. The job of the trust insti- 
tution is to find a way of handling these smail estate relatively as profitably 
and economically as it now handles the large estates. 

Without distinguishing between small trusts in large estate and small 
estates, one finds that the vast majority of accounts in the hands of trust 
institutions are smali. In an address to the American Bankers Association 
in 1936, attention was called to the fact that of 600 accounts taken in 
order, 40% of the living trusts, 43% of the executorships, 86% of the 
guardianships, and 46% of the miscellaneous accounts were under $16,000 
each. Every subsequent study of a similar character has but confirmed the 
preponderance of the number of small accounts in even the large institutions. 

The special problem of the small trust or estate arises out of the fact 
that the administration of small accounts is, by comparison, much more 
expensive than the administration of large ones. A cost analysis of one 
group of 40 accounts showed that the cost of administering the accounts 
under $25,000 was four times as great as the cost of administering accounts 
of $100,000 and over. The costs of setting up the account, keeping the 
books, making the accountings, investing the funds, managing the real 
property, and rendering the necessary personal services to beneficiaries 
are proportionately much greater for small accounts than for large accounts. 

Three urgent needs exist for soiving this probiem of the disproportionate 
costliness of administering the smali accounts. These needs arise out of 
the unavoidability of small accounts, the need of small estates for trust 
service and the public relations involved in handling small accounts. 

Trust institutions, regardiess of their preference about the matter, even 
though they originally accept only large estates, always will have many 
small accounts resulting from partial distributions and separate small 
trusts carved out of large estates. Should a trust institution adopt and 
adhere strictly to a policy of not accepting an original account which was 
under $100,000, it would, nevertheless, soon find itself handling many 
accounts of much less than $100,000. 

People with smali estates need trust service. Trust institutions are 
chartered and licensed to render trust service. While they, as individual 
institutions, are not cailed upon, as a general policy, to seek or accept 
small accounts that cannot be administered at a profit, it is encumbent 


upon them as a group to exhaust every possibility of finding ways of ad- 
ministering these accounts profitably to themselves and advantageously 
to their customers and beneficiaries. 

The development of sound public relations for all trust institutions is 
largely dependent upon finding a way of handling smal! accounts profitably 
and economically. 

People of large estate would not feel very kindly towards trust insti- 
tutions, should the latter solicit their trust business and then refuse or 
even hesitate to accept the small trusts into which the large estate was 
to be broken up. People of small estate would feel no more kindly towards 
trust institutions, should the latter let it be known that they were seeking 
or accepting only large accounts. 

Legislators would not feel very kindly towards trust institutions, should 
the latter let it be known or let it ever be felt that trust service is the 
special privilege of a favored few. ‘The general public would not feel very 
kindly towards trust institutions which refused or hesitate to serve the 
trust needs of the common run of people. 

The future of trust business depends largely upon the popularity of trust 
service with people in all walks of life. 

As yet no complete solution has been found for the problem of the 
costliness of the small account. All that can be said at this time is that 
the problem already is being attacked by different groups on several dif- 
ferent fronts. 

The Committee on Trust Policies of the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association has attacked it indirectly in its study of how the 
cost of trust business may be reduced. 

At the 1939 session of the Graduate School of Banking, one of the 
topics discussed with the men majoring in Trusts was that of possible 
further economies in trust business. Later there was submitted to the 
students the following problem based on the ciscussion: 

“The President of X National Bank and Trust Company asks you, as 
head of the trust department, to prepare a memorandum suggesting possible 
economies in the administrative and operative activities of the trust de- 
partment that will reduce costs without impairing service. Prepare a 
memorandum of not over 1,500 words.”’ 

The answers to this problem, which have been received from 93 men 
representing 80 trust institutions in 26 States and the District of Columbia, 
contain much fresh, valuable material on the subject. 

At the present time four students majoring in Trusts in the Graduate 
School of Banking are writing their theses on one or another phase of 
economy in trust business. The subjects of these theses are ‘‘Economies 
with Respect to Tax Returns and Reports,"’ ‘“Trust-Department, Econo- 
mies,”"’ ‘“‘Minimizing Costs in Administration of Personal Trusts and 
Estates,"’ and ‘‘Economies in Personal Trust Operations. Another student 
is writing a thesis on ‘‘The Small Trust Account in the Large Trust Insti- 
tution.”’ These theses also should be a long step towards suggesting the 
solution of the problem of the costliness of the small account 

It is too early yet to say what the solution will be. This much, how- 
ever, can be said: No immediate or specific cure will be found. The 
utlimate and general cure will be found in a series of little economies, each 
reducing the costs a little and each thereby adding a little to the profit- 
ableness of administering smal! accounts. 

The foliowing are five of the directions from which these little economies 
may be expected to come: 

1. Saving in investment-servicing, bookkeeping and accounting through 
the collective investment of trust funds; 

Saving in administration and operation through regular and less fre- 


quent payments of income; 

3. Sav in operation through regular and less frequent accountings 
to courts and beneficiaries; 

4. Saving in administration and operation through more standardization 


of procedure; and 
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5 Saving in perasged-ceryieing (which is the most expensive feature of 
the administration of small accounts) through the establishment in the 
trust department of special divisions or units or organizations to handle 
small accounts, 

|. Economies along each of these lines already are being effected by one 
or more trust institutions in one or more sections of the country. It 
remains now only for students to ascertain all the possible economies and 
for trust institutions themselves to apply rigidly all the economies that 
have been tried and found to be effective. 


To find effective ways to handle small trusts profitably and economically 
and to make trust service available to people of small estate is, socially 
and economically, the first and biggest job ahead for trust service. This 
is so because upon the finding of these ways—and that reasonably seon— 
depends, in a large measure, the continued usefulness and popularity and, 
stemming from these, depends aiso the future prosperity and success of 
the trust business of this country. 


The Job Ahead for Trust Service 


By SamMvuet C. Waves, Executive Vice-President and Trust Officer, The First Trust Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


The vital need in our country today is for leadership—honest, construc- 
tive, fearless and unselfish leadership. From all walks of life—through 
the daily press and numerous trade publications, and over the radio—we 
have proof of the necessity and the demand. 

During the past decade we have witnessed both national and municipal 
politicians of the baser type posing as statesmen, humanitarians and public 
benefactors in performances that tend to shake the faith of many of our 
well-meaning peopie in the very fundamentai principles of our city, State 
and national governments. 

We have witnessed labor organized and dominated in instances by un- 
scrupulous aliens—men of the type which has cast unfortunate reflections 
upon labor as a class. 

And in our own business we individually and collectively know of cases 
where men, motivated in most instances by personal greed, have violated 
the accepted cardinai and fundamental principles upon which this business 
has endured for over a century. 

It is indeed an extremely healthy sign that the American people are 
awakening to the fact that in many cases they have been misinformed and 
misled, and that the false promises they have received are not worthy of 
further consideration. The trend away from the froth and toward soiid 
fundamentals of business and social conduct is decidedly encouraging. 

On the assumption the foregoing statements and observations are sound 
it is proper that we as trust men, gathered here from all corners of our 
vast country, shouid thoughtfully consider and discuss ‘“‘The Job Ahead 
for Trust Service.’ 

The job ahead—and the job today—which gives thoughtful men genuine 
concern is simply this: ‘‘What do American citizens think about our trust 
business, and what do they think about our American way of free enter- 
prise in business and democracy in government such as we have known 
them for over 150 years?"’ 

If you have the answer to this question in terms of conditions today 
you will have drawn into sharp focus our biggest job ahead. 

It is true we have many problems in our business, as the preceding 
speakers have told you. Trust men are grappling with these problems 
daily. But taking the long-range view, my own thought is that no problem 
is of more importance than that of achieving favorable public opinion. 
Some of you may feel the importance of public opinion is being exaggerated . 
My own personal hope is that you are right, but every time my thoughts 
are cast across the Atlantic I shudder in the belief that many of us have 
underestimated the importance and the influence of public opinion. 

A short time ago a newspaper friend of mine sent me a clipping from 
his file. It was a Berlin Associated Press dispatch dated March 5, 1933. 
This short dispatch was published in American papers over seven years ago. 

“Berlin, March 5, 1933—The German Institute of Politics, opening ite 
8 course in pro @ today, stressed words as equally important 
we ‘If our World ware ropeae nda had been as good as our Army,’ its 
director declared, ‘there hever would have been any Versailles Treaty. a 

In the light of conditions today, do you think that the German Institute 
of Politics in 1933 overestimated the importance of public opinion? 

We might like to draw a sharp division tine between public opinion as 
it concerns trust service and public opinion on economic, social and political 
affairs. But national and international conditions today make this im- 
possible. The future of our trust business is too closely interwoven with 
these broader tidas of events which affect each ani every ona of us. 

One year ago the Trust Division launched a project to determine more 
accurately than we had ever known before what a representative segment 


of the public thought about trust service. Because of limited funds the 
investigation was confined to the middie and upper income tevels of the 
public. Most of us are now familiar with this Elmo Roper Public Opinion 
Survey. 

The results were not as discouraging as some of us thought they would 
be. On the other hand—and speaking very frankly—there was little to 
which we could point with pride. , 

The first of the major findings in a summary of this survey, stated, 
“There were no indications that trust institutions were widely regarded, 
by this group at teast, as performing a social disservice."" We certainly 
cannot boast about this statement, especially when we keep in mind the 
fact that this Survey was conducted only among the middle and upper 
income levels. 

Over half of those interviewed were not sure but that a trust, except 
large ones, is apt to be turned over to the supervision of an inexperienced 
junior clerk. Fifty per cent were not sure that trust companies don’t 
make profits on trust accounts other than the regular fees. One out of 
every four were not sure that trust institutions have stringent legal safe- 
guards thrown around their trust property and operations. Only 63% 
were sure that, if a trust institution fails, the individual trust accounts are 
not wiped out. 

These are but a few of the findings in this nation-wide survey. We 
can feel some gratification that these findings cast but minimum reflections 
on the quality of our service rendered. 

The following impressive paragraph is being quoted from Mr. Roper's 
major findings of the National Pubiic Opinion Survey: 


“Although the general conclusion may be drawn that trust institutions 
are far from being in disrepute with the —— in the spew income levels— 
there are certainly majorities who are more favorably disposed toward trust 
institutions than otherwise—there is a comparatively large per cent of people 
who display a lack of interert in and information about trust institutions 
which would amount almost to apathy. It is felt that this retards trust 
business right at the place where trust business could most | be 
expected.”’ 

To me this conclusion amounts to an indictment of our effectiveness in 
telling the full story about our services to the people in the middle and upper 
income brackets. Perchance we have been too busy in our efforts to do a 
good job to take the time to tell our story to the public. And I honestly 
think that this is a reasonable explanation. The time has come, in my 
opinion, that the telling about our services simply, completely and frankly, 
is just about as important as doing the job well. 

Almost 20 years ago when the now fashionable phase of ‘‘Public Relations’’ 
was still in ite swaddling clothes, the elder J. P. Morgan made a farsighted 
prediction on the importance of public opinion. As recorded in W. 8. 
Rainsford's autobiography, Mr. Morgan made the significant statement 
that “the day is soon coming in America when business must be done in 
giass pockets."’ 

This forecast was made many years ago. Do you not believe the day 
has arrived when we must conduct all business in giass pockets. and further 
still, are we not obligated to direct public attention to our business and 
methods of operation? When this has been accomplished perhaps, Govern- 
ment also will foliow the iead and conduct its affairs in ‘‘glass pockets" for 
the good of all. 

The trust men throughout the land, the leaders who have been given 
positions of responsibility in their respective communities, will recognize 
and face calmly the problem of keeping the public properly informed as to 
the trust business. The challenge has been offered and wiil be met. 


COMMITTEE ,* OFFICERS’ REPORTS—I RUST COMPANIES 


on Unauthorized Practice of the Law, and two of whom should be members 
of the Section on Real Estate, Probate and Trust Law, of the American Bar 
Association, and five officers of members of the Trust Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association who are familiar with banking practices and who 


Address of President Roland E. Clark, Vice-President 
National Bank of Commerce, Portland, Me. 


Just before the annual convention at Seattle last September I delivered a 
brief address at the 17th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain States held in Los Angeles. To that address was 
assigned the title, ‘‘Our Next Year's Work,” and in it an attempt was 
made to discuss the probable activities of the Trust Division during the 
year which has just ended. Rereading that address recently, it was pleas- 
ing to find that the more important tasks therein enumerated have been 
given serious attention during the year, and at the same time it was amazing 
to realize how many vital tasks and problems not then anticipated had 
presented themselves for consideration during the same period. Indeed it 
has been a year of successful activity within the Trust Division and for that 
reason it is with particular pleasure that I offer to you my report for the 
year 1939-40. 

Our relations with the Bar continue along very satisfactory lines. Due 


to the exceptionally fine cooperative work, some years ago, by the com- ~ 


mittees representing the American Bar Association and the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers Association, most of our misunderstandings have 
been disposed of. Lawyers on the whole recognize the place of the corporate 
fiduciary in the business world and bankers and trust institutions recognize 
necessity of the employment of attorneys in matters requiring legal services. 
Both groups agree that banks cannot properly engage in the practice of law. 
This principle is given specific recognition in the Statement of Principles of 
Trust Institutions. 

A new milestone in this cooperative effort between the two groups was 
attained this year. Last April, the Committee on the Unauthorized 
Practice of Law of the American Bar Association and our Committee on 
Relations with the Bar made a joint report and recommendation to the 
Board of Governors of the American Bar Association and to the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Division that a National Conference Group should 
be created to be composed of five members of the American Bar Association, 
three of whom should be appointed from the membership of the Committee 


are not practicing lawyers. I am happy to state that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trust Division at the Spring Meeting approved this joint report 
and recommendation, and that a few weeks later the Board of Governors 
of the American Bar Association took similar action. 

This National Conference Group has held two meetings, one in New 
York City on June 16, and one in Philadelphia on Sept. 10 during the 
Annual Convention of the American Bar Association. 

It is contemplated that this National Conference Group will aid in setting 
up similar conference groups in various States and localities. The group 
will be purely advisory, will act as a clearing house for suggestions and 
complaints, and will endeavor to aid in establishing a country wide recogni- 
tion of the principles of cooperation between the Bar and trust institutions. 
The group will not have power in any manner to bind either the American 
Bar Association or the Trust Division, nor will it be authorized to speak in 
the name of either association as to what in its opinion may or May not 
constitute unauthorized practice of the law. This conference group canot 
presume in any way to override or substitute itself for local bar associations 
and local groups of trust institutions, but will be constituted for the purpose 
of acting in an advisory and cooperative capacity and as a clearing house 
for suggestions and complaints. 

It will use its best efforts to eliminate misunderstandings and causes for 
complaints either by the Bar against the trust institutions or by the trust 
institutions against the Bar in relation to any practices which appear to be 
against public interests. 

Co-Chairman Raymond H. Trott, representing the Trust Division, 
struck the keynote of the project when he said: thi 

“The underl th wi will be k the interests 
public A. A pony ny ak A 1 — 44 relationshi 
existing between the Bar and trust institutions. We expect to suppie- 
mom. not to displace, the present activities of local groups on mutua! 
problems. 
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I believe the work of the National Conference Group is the most forward 
step that we have taken since we began our official relations with repre- 
sentatives of the American Bar Association. 

The Committee on Fiduciary Legislation is engaged in two projects of 

far-reaching importance to all trust institutions. The first is a movement 
looking towards the improvement, on a national scale, of our State fiduciary 
laws. This movement was first advocated by Prof. George G. Bogert of the 
University of Chicago in an address before the Mid-Continent Trust Con- 
ference in Chicago last fall. He has in mind that cooperative efforts may 
make it possible to study the trust laws of each of the States and also to 
prevent the passage of ill-advised legislation on fiduciary matters. It is 
hoped that these efforts may be made cooperatively by such national 
agencies as the American Law Institute, the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, the American Bar Association, and the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers Association. It is anticipated 
that the work will be conducted only by local groups, but with these groups 
tied in with their respective national associations for guidance and assist- 
ance. 
An even more important nation-wide task is being directed by the Com- 
mittee on Fiduciary Legislation in its efforts to bring about the enactment 
by the respective States of statutes which will totally exempt from State 
inheritance tax the transfer of intangibles of non-resident decedents. 

Prior to the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 1932, in the 
case of the First National Bank of Boston vs. Maine, we supported what was 
then known as reciprocal legislation, with a view toward obtaining, so far as 
possible, exemption from inheritance taxation on the intangibles of non- 
resident decedents. Since the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court last spring again make possible this type of multiple inheritance 
taxation, it has seemed wise to attempt to procure enactment of a totally 
exempting statute rather than the old form of a reciprocal statute which has 
proved ambiguous and unsatisfactory in many respects. The form of the 
statute suggested by our committee, and which has been approved in- 
formally by many representatives of other national organizations, is as 
follows: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be construed as imposing a tax upon any 
transfer as defined in this Act, of intangibles, however used or held, whether 
in trust or otherwise, by a n, or by reason of the death of a person, 
who was not domiciled in this State at the time of his death.” 

So far only one State, Louisiana, which was one of the first States to 
consider this problem since the recent Sup,eme Court decisions, has enacted 
a totally exempting statute which is virtually in the form suggested by the 
Trust Division. 

An alternative suggestion is made to repeal any existing inheritance tax 
statute and to reenact another statute of the Massachusetts type, taxing 
the transfer of property of resident decedents and the real estate and tangi- 
ble personal property within the State of non-resident decedents. No tax 
is imposed on the intangibles of non-residents. This type of statute has 
much to commend it in certain States. 

One of the most important projects of the Trust Division in recent years 
was brought to completion thisspring. I refer to the national public opinion 
survey conducted under the direction of Elmo Roper. This project was 
made possible by subscriptions of 187 Trust Division members who received 
the complete 88-page report of the survey. 

It is the opinion of the Committee on Trust Information that in many 
respects the results of the survey were more favorable than had been antici- 
pated. The committee, however, feels that this is no time for self-com- 
Pplacency, as the Roper report points out many things which our trust in- 
stitutions should bear in mind at all times in the operation of their business 
and in their public relations. 

Acting under the instructions of the Executive Committee, on June 26, 
1940, I addressed a letter to the President of each trust institution in the 
country. That letter was circulated for the three-fold purpose of: 

1) Pointing out complaints of the public as revealed in the survey. 

i) say the Statement of Principles of Trust Institutions. 

3) Urging a close adherence by every trust institution to policies of 
internal management of so sound a character as to remove possible cause 
of public criticism. 

Enclosed were a reprint of the major findings of the National Public 
Opinion Survey and a copy of the Statement of Principles of Trust Insti- 
tutions. In the letter I expressed the earnest hope that real consideration 
be given to the significant facts disclosed in these major findings, to the end 
that misunderstandings and criticisms on the part of the public will be 
minimized. I then vigorously urged every trust institution in the country 
to be ever-mindful to conduct its trust business in conformity with adminis- 
trative and management policies which are responsive not only to the letter 
but also the spirit of the Statement of Principles. 

At the request of the Committee on Trust Information the Advertising 
Department of the American Bankers Association is preparing a series of 
educational advertising messages, with the results of the Roper survey as a 
guide, for the use of Trust Division members. 

A further outgrowth of this survey is the study now being made by the 
committee to consider the preparation of a manual which would give em- 
ployees of trust institutions a better understanding of trust service in ite 
relation to the public. 

At the present time, 16 life insurance and trust councils have been or- 
ganized in different parts of the country. In seven additional cities from 
coast to coast new councils are in the process of organization. In order 
that further progress along this line may be based on sound efforts, the 
Committee on Relations with Life Underwriters has divided the country 
into seven territorial districts, each of which is in charge of a member of 
that Committee. A sub-committeeman has been appointed in each city or 
section where a life insurance and trust council now exists, or where it is 
felt that there is reasonably good ground for the organization of one. Under 
the guidance of the committee, aggressive work is being done to organize 
new councils and to maintain the activity of present councils. These sub- 
committee members report in detail to the Trust Division Committee, which 
is efficiently acting as a clearing house for the exchange of ideas. 

For the past few years the Committee on Liability Insurance for Fiduci- 
aries has been working towards a more satisfactory fiduciary liability policy. 
Many conferences have held with representatives of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

The present status of this highly technical project is summed up in the 
following excerpts from a letter written to the Committee on Sept. 9 by 
E. W. Sawyer, Attorney for the National Bureau: 

“When this work began a schedule liability policy was contemplated. 
This policy would set forth in detail each of the separate single covers 
available, the insured having the election of the covers desired. Since 
that work was begun, the trend in the development of insurance policies 
has been toward what is now called ‘comprehensive tiability insurance.’ 
The term ‘comprehensive liability insurance’ embraces the t of liabilit 
pol cy which integrate all of the various separate covers in one fully automatic 
— ave policy which insures against all of the hazards not specifically 


“As a result of our discussions with your committee at the meeting 
on Sept. 4 we are chanting the approach so as to prepare with your com- 
mittee a Fiduciary bility Policy on the comprehensive basis. We 
are now working on a preliminary draft of such a policy incorporating the 
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principles which we believe will be approved for use in New York and else- 
where as Well as the various points peculiar to fiduciaries which we have 
discussed in vious meetings with your committee. As soon as @ 

peng od draft is compl: :ted you will be advised so that your co ttee 
can pick up work on this new approach where we left off on the schedule 
ap, roach, 

Progress is being made by the Committee on Trust Policies on the final 
draft of the proposed Statement of Policies for the Acceptance of Trust 
Business. This statement of policies was presented to the Executive 
Committee at the spring meeting last April and then laid on the table for 
further revision and consideration at its meeting during this annual con- 
vention. It is expected that the statement will be adopted by the Executive 
Committee at this time. 

The Committee on Trust Policies has presented a study on the amount 
of trust compensation being received by trust institutions throughout the 
country for the various types of trust accounts. It is the third phase of 
its general assignment to try to find ways and means of putting trust 
business on a paying basis. It is possible that when the results of this 
study have been further analyzed and more clearly summarized, it may 
be published in some form by the Division. 

In March the Division published a new edition of the Guide to Trust 
Fees with Recommended Cost Accounting System, which was prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on Costs and Charges. The principal 
changes in the Guide consist of— 

(1) A new scale of recommended fees for trustees acting under co te 
trust indentures under the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, to provide for the 
trustees’ increased duties and liabilities, and also 

(2) A cost system for determining the cost of a personal trust account. 

Since the publication of the first edition in 1932 and the second in 19368 
the Guide has had a wide distribution. Over 800 copies of the new edition 
were sold during the past year. 

The committee believes that the fees proposed for services under qualified 
indentures should likewise apply to services under exempted issues of less 
than $1,000,000, because it is probable that exempted indentures will carry 
with them most of the liabilities of qualified indentures but will not give 
the trustee the advantage of whatever protection the Trust Indenture Act 
affords. 

The committee is now giving its attention to a study of cost analysis 
of individual accounts. 

As a result of a report by the Committee on Trust Policies, a new Special 
Committee on Operations for Trust Departments has been appointed. That 
committee will make a study of trust department operating methods and 
will consider the advisability of preparing a standard manual of operations 
for small and medium-sized trust departments. 

Another new special committee is that on Trust Department Personnel 
Nomenclature which will study and make recommendations with reference 
to the titles of trust department officials. 

At the Spring Meeting of the Executive Committee the appointment was 
announced of a special Committee on Trust Department Examinations 
and of the assignment to that Committee of the duty of discussing with the 
Federal supervisory authorities the form and scope of their examinations of 
trust departments. It is evident that this special committee is answering 
a real need, as it has enabled the supervisory authorities to consider these 
questions with a responsible group representing the Trust Division. The 
committee has today reported satisfactory progress as the result of its 
conferences. 

Many Trust Division members were disturbed when the Treasury 
Department of the United States last spring handed down its regulations 
prohibiting further purchase of United States Savings bonds by fiduciaries. 
Remonstrances came in from all over the country as soon as the regulation 
was announced. The Trust Division officers consulted with the General 
Counsel of the American Bankers Association at that time, and have been 
in touch with him ever since. We have taken no affirmative action, because 
we have been advised that it would be useless to approach the Treasury 
Department at this time for a retraction of its ruling. The matter is on our 
agenda for attention when the proper opportunity is presented. 

The Trust Bulletin, first issued in September, 1935, continues to serve 
a@ real purpose on the official publication of the Trust Division, and the 
channel of communication between the Trust Division and its membership. 
Its average monthly circulation is now about 3,800. One free copy is sent 
to each member trust institution. In addition, during the past year, there 
have been 831 subscriptions to the Bulletin. Many of these represent 
multiple subscriptions by banks for copies to be sent to officers and directors 
and members of their trust department staffs. 

The Bulletin is not intended to be a newsy fiduciary monthly magazine, 
full of personal items of entertaining but transitory laterest, but rather is 
set up to be an organ making available the results of Trust Division studies 
and surveys, committee reports, addresses at the trust conferences, new 
Government regulations which are of prime importance, and other informa- 
tion of vital current and permanent interest to trust institutions. Oare- 
fully edited and attractively printed, it presents these items in such a way 
as to retain the keen interest of trust men. Certainly it is serving a very 
useful purpose in our field. 

Over 450 copies of the 100-page Directory of Trust Institutions, Trust 
Men and Trust Associations, which was published by the Trust Division in 
September 1939, have been sold during the past year. This is the only 
directory which lists trust institutions and trust department personnel in 
one group, by States and cities, and it has proved most useful. 

The Eighteenth Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States was held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on Aug. 15, 16 and 17, 
1940, under the auspices of the Trust Division and the Trust Division of the 
Utah Bankers Association. This conference was one of the most successful 
ever held in the Western States. An outstanding feature was the unusually 
large amount of front-page space given by the three local newspapers to 
pictures of the presiding officers and speakers and to their addresses. 

The Twenty-first Mid-Winter Trust Conference, held in New York City 

on Feb. 13, 14 and 15, has been commented upon by many attending as 
being one of our most successful Mid-Winter Trust Conferences. The total 
registration was 913. The average attendance at each session was unusually 
high. A large majority of the addresses was delivered by those who had 
never before spoken at these conferences. 
* The Tenth Mid-Continent Trust Conference was held in Chicago on 
Oct. 26 and 27, 1939, under the auspices of the Trust Division and the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries’ Association of Chicago, with a registered attendance of 
758. This conference was a success from every viewpoint. It is apparent 
that the resumption of the Mid-Continent Trust Conferences in the preced- 
ing year was a wise step on the part of the Trust Division and that the con- 
ference may now become a fixture. The Eleventh Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference will be held in Chicago on Nov. 7, and 8, 1940. 

The officers of the Division appreciate with real sincerity the loyal support 
and assistance readily made available by the staff of the American Bnakers 
Association and the staff of the Trust Division. To Robert M. Hanes, 
President of the American Bankers Association, whom we have been proud 
to recognize as our leader this past year, we offer our cordial congratulations 
on his aggressive administration and our hearty thanks for his human under- 
standing and consideration of the problems of the Trust Division. 
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This is my final report as President of the Trust Division. Whatever 
progress may have been attained in the past year is not due so much to the 
efforts of the officers of the Division as to the energetic help received from 
men of the Division all over the country. To the members of the standing 
and special committees and to those of the Division to whom special tasks 
have been delegated and of whom unexpected requests for advice have been 
made, are now offered our appreciative thanks for their fine cooperation. 
The cohesive and unselfish spirit thus displayed has made the Trust Divi- 
sion an outstandingly successful organization of institutions devoted to the 
administration of trust services. 


Newly Elected Officers 


Carl W. Fenninger, Vice-President of the Provident Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was elected President of the Trust Division at the Annual meet- 
ing of the Division held on Sept. 23. Mr. Fenninger served as Vice- 
President of the Trust Division during the past year. 


CONVENTION 


Richard G. Stockton, Vice-President and”Trust Officer of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., was elected Vice-President 
to succeed Mr. Fenninger. 

Louis 8. Headley, Vice-President of the First Trust Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., was elected Chairman of the Division’s Executive Committee, 

Five men were elected to the Executive Committee of the Trust Division. 
They were: 

Frederick A. Carroll, Vice-President and Trust Officer of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass.; 

H. Dougals Davis, Vice-President, of the Plainfield Trust Co., Plain- 
field, N. J.;: 

Arthur T. Leonard, Vice-President of the City National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago, Chicago, IT1.; 

James E. McGuigan, Vice-President and Trust Officer of the Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles, Calif.; and 

John M. Wallace, Vice-President, Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 
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Operating Problems of State Associations 


By J. CaRliste Rocers, Secretary of the Florida Bankers Association, First National Bank, Leesburg, Fla. 


It is with a certain amount of trepidation I enter upon the task which 
has been assigned to me. While nearly 18 summers and winters have come 
and gone since I entered the field of banking, only one and one-half years 
have passed since I have endeavored to serve my State association in the 
capacity of Secretary. 

I don’t want you to feel that I am like the youth referred to in the June 
issue of ‘‘Banking,’’ who got a humble job in a bank. Upon returning 
home after his first day, his mother asked him, ‘‘Well, Johnnie, how do you 
like banking’’’ ‘‘I don’t like it at all,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I’m sorry I learned it.”’ 
Kather, I appreciate the fact that so many of you have pushed back the 
horizons of banking and have opened up new fields of service and infor- 
mation to your member banks. 

Let me be bold enough to express this in another way. Let's briefly talk 
about ‘‘Your State—The Proving Ground for the Vehicle Known as Your 
Association.’” Banking is facing a challenge on every hand, and your 
association should be geared up to a pitch where it can point out the prob- 
lems and pitfalls that lie in wait for the swivel chair banker. 

General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, United States Steel, and other large, 
successful organizations have long recognized the necessity of research 
laboratories and proving grounds for the testing of their various products, 
and for the purpose of showing up, through constant wear and tear, bad 
weather and other conditions, structural weakness and faulty design. Your 
association needs the same careful planning and designing you would expect 
in the product of a master builder. 

For years the Florida Bankers Association operated under an out-moded 
constitution and by-laws. However, when these were originally adopted, 
they were suited to the times. A Constitution and By-laws Committee was 
appointed last year. The set-ups of other associations were carefully studied 
and finally, at Palm Beach, in April of this year, the new Constitution and 
By-laws were adopted and put into effect. 

Let me say that it is imperative that each association have a steamlined, 
workable constitution and by-laws. I will call this the foundation or chassis 
of your vehicle. This chassis should be clothed with an organization capable 
of fuctioning with as little lost motion as possible, and equipped to handle 
efficiently the work at hand. 

The motor that goes into your vehicle is the Secretary. Praise Allah if he 
is truly a human dynamo—because then, and only then, will the old bus 
really catch air. I suggest that we equip this vehicle with a four-wheel drive: 
Contact with State and Federai legislators; qualified and enthusiastic com- 
mittees; thorough understanding of the problems facing banking, and 
contact with key bankers or minute men throughout the State. 

After your vehicle has been assembled, you should have on file a blue- 
print for ready reference in time of need, explaining its design and operation. 
You have found on your chairs an envelope containing a blue print of the 
Florida Bankers Association known as our ‘‘Activity Guide,” an organization 
chart, together with a copy of our constitution and by-laws. These guides 
were forwarded to all member banks in a manila folder lettered ‘‘1940-41 
Activity Guide, Florida Bankers Association."’ Member banks were urged 
to file all bulletins received from the Secretary during the year in this folder, 
for quick reference. 

Your car is now ready for its journey over the highway of banking. Do 
not start out unless you have a destination or goal. Your journey should 
be checked carefully on the road map of opportunity of your State. 


The detour of branch banking and unit banking will quickly arrest your 
attention. Be non-partisan, dwell on the common interests of each, and 
on cooperation for the advancement of the State and the Association. 
Trouble with your second wheel (committees) will turn up. The Secretary 
who has enthusiastic and active committees is truly richly endowed with 
this world's treasure. 

It has been said that the latent dynamics of a democracy are more power- 
ful than the driven dynamics of a dictatorship. I sincerely believe the 
latent initiative and ideas of committee members provide a very mine of 
bonanza ore, waiting only to be touched off by a well-placed shot from the 
President or Secretary of an Association. 

Questionnaries: Please answer them, in order that fact-finding bodies can 
assimilate, digest and pass on pertinent facts for our common good. 

Conventions—School Conference Speakers: Let’s appoint a committee 
to secure lists from each association of outstanding speakers, and compile 
these, passing them on to all Association secretaries. 

Wages and hours: Pass on information to member banks pertaining to 
current rulings, &c. Secure a speaker qualified to handle subject for 
school conferences or convention programs. 

Public relations: I was very glad to see that our President had seen fit to 
have Public Relations on our program. I urge you to make this a standing 
committee, because it is important, in these times, that banking be wrapped 
up in cellophane, tied with a beautiful ribbon, and merchandised in the best 
possible manner. 

We have recently completed a 1,500 mile swing around Florida, or- 
ganizing the five Groups of our Association. All of our officers made the 
trip, under the capable leadership of our President, Linton Allen. Steve 
Fifield, Chairman of the Public Relations Committee, who is also President 
of the Financial Advertisers Association, presented at each of the meetings 
Lew Gordon, of the Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, and Lew 
truly rang the bell with a rousing talk on Public Relations. We had, in 
this 1,500-mile swing in five diffefent cities, the executive officers of the 
banks. ‘These men sat through a one-hour discussion on Public Relations. 
When they got through, numbers of them came up to Lew and the officers 
and said they wished they could sit through another hour because they were 
giving them something they really wanted and needed. 

There are other problems confronting our associations, and I hope they 
will be brought up and discussed, along the ones already mentioned, in the 
Round Table period which will follow immediately. 

The American Bankers Association is the best filling station I have 
found. Its service men and officers are on their toes, cheerfully giving use- 
ful information and materially assisting in getting your association on the 
right road. It's good advice to bring the old bus in from time to time and 
let their experts check it, because they truly operate a ‘‘one stop” Service 
Station. 

I just about forgot the most important one connected with the whole 
thing—that is, the ‘‘nut behind the wheel’’—or the President of the Associa- 
tion. As motors, if you please, I know that our bosses will drive a safe race, 
through new frontiers of service and opportunity, if we see that the vehicle 
is properly lubricated with that indispensable product known as “elbow 

ease.”’ 
va of banking, it is up to us to assist in fashioning a vehicle worthy of 
the glorious traditions of the past, and so equipped that we will win the 
approval and commendation of an exacting public, and at the same time, 
receive acceptance from our member banks. Thank you. 


Interest Rates on Savings 


By PauL W. ALBRIGHT, 


President Wattam: 
discussion of “‘Interest Rates on Savings.” 
this matter. Mr. Albright! 

Mr. Albright: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to assure 
you that I did not seek this assignment, because, first of all, as Secretary 
of the Mutual Savings Banks Association, it is more or less in a specialized 
field; second, as a State Secretary, I would be discussing a question of 
managerial policy, and as the gentleman from Texas said: “These are the 
fellows we work for’; and third, I am from New York, which is another 
reason, I suppose, to keep my mouth shut; and fourth, with the public 
relations group formed downstairs with Scotty Irwin and the others, it 
makes pretty good competition; but lastly, I have been with you for only 
a short time, although I have been 16 years in my work in New York 
State. 

In that connection I would like to digress just long enough to tell you 
fellows how much I have appreciated the opportunity of being with you 


The next number on our program this evening is a 
Paul W. Albright will discuss 


General Secretary Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, New York, N. Y. 


and working with you. I certainly enjoyed the spring conference and the 
meeting this morning, and I hope to know more of you. 

One other thing before I take up my subject tonight, and that is, I 
just finished at the Graduate School of Banking last Sunday, and I realize 
that the State Secretary has plenty to do. But I would like to put in a 
pretty good plug for the Graduate School of Banking, with the assumption 
that you have nothing else to do. I am quite sure that Wall Coapman of 
Wisconsin and Marshall of New York will confirm what I have to say. 

This is not going to be a speech tonight. In fact, I have written just a 
few notes on the subject. I would like to make a few general comments 
and then, if possible, if there are any questions, I would like to try to 
answer them. 

I was originally asked to speak on the question of uniformity in interest 
rates, rules and regulations. but, of course, there is no such thing. In 
our Association, with its 134 savings banks in the State of New York, 
with 6,000,000 depositors and $5,675,000,000 in deposits, I find that there 
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are 14 methods of crediting interest. As far as the rate of interest is 
concerned, we find 12 of the banks paying 14%%, two with a split rate, 
and 120 at 2%. 

The split-rate ones are experiments which I think may bring forth some 
solution to the problem. The one bank pays 2% up to $5,000 and 14%% 
above that. We have another bank in a suburban community which found 
itself offered considerable new money and tried to solve the problem by 
providing that money there less than three years draws 1% interest and 
money there more than three years gets 2%. The 2% rate, which is the 
maximum rate specified in our State, is set down by the Banking Code 
and applies to all State chartered institutions. The National banks, under 
the law, comply with that regulation. 

Here in New Jersey, where you are holding your convention, the Bank 
Commissioner, with authority given to him by the Legislature, provided 
a 1% maximum rate. 

In this brief talk which I am to give you tonight I will, of course, 
include all types of institutions, both commercial and savings banks, for 
we find that 40%—we were told that this afternoon—of the 15,000 banks 
in this country are members of the Savings Division and interested in the 
question of savings. 

In the past the question of the dividend rate has been a hit-and-miss 
proposition, with competition largely determining what the rate should be. 
in our State, prior to 1918, no commercial bank was interested in 
accepting small amounts, so-called savings accounte. But one of the 
banks, realizing that possibly there was some truth in the idea started 
by Mr. Ford, that it is better to have a lot of small accounts than just a 
few large uccounts, decided to enter into the business. The State law 
barred them from using the word “savings,” and they called it a “special 
interest account.’’ 

At that time the savings banks were paying 4%, and were computing 
interest on a semi-annual basis. As a resuit of that competition, the 
commercial banks decided to—and I am not taking any exception to 
their going into the business, because I think the competition was really a 
gvod thing, to put us on our toes—the commercial bank decided it would 
pay on a monthly basis. Then the savings bank decided it would match 
that and would pay interest from the date of deposit if left to the end of 
the quarter. 

The commercial bank came back and said: “We will pay 4% from the 
date of deposit to date of withdrawal.” The savings bank advanced—that 
is, that particular savings bank in that territory—its rate to 4%%. 

This is something that now haunts us. The depositors did not ask for 
any of this. In tact, it was rather amazing, the other day, to find one of 
our banks calling our office and asking who the Dickens it was who 
started this question of interest from date of deposit to date of with- 
druwal, and I had to inform the inquirer that it was his bank. 

Even prior to the banking holiday, I had gone about the State and had 
expressed the opinion rather strongly that I thought the rate of interest 
paid on savings accounts was inore a bugaboo in the mind of the banker 
than it was in the mind of the depositor. I still share that view. Then 
when the banking difficulties came with the banking holiday, of course, 
the question of safety was uppermost from then on in the minds of these 
savers, . 

Today, with most of the banks being insured under the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation or various other plans, it really leaves the question 
of convenience of location as a principal factor, which eliminates the 
question of competing for the funds. 

Tovay, which is a heyday for accountants and auditors and efficiency 
experts, we have more opportunity to find out just what this money that 
comes in to us costs, and knowing what it costs us, of course, that makes 
this the determining factor in what the rate should be. 

I call your attention to the fact that there was a time in the banking 
business when we used to call deposits assets; today we call them liabilities. 

There are two problems: ‘Ihe question of the depositor who has been 
with you for some time, and the question of the new money which is 
offered to you. In the New ‘ork Savings Bank Aesociation, at their 1939 
cenvention, a committee was authorized to investigate the practicability 
and possibilities and benefits to depositors of some other methods on a 
more equitable basis of dividend payments. Then our economist, Dr. 
Bussing, who is affiliated with our Savings Bank Trust Co., started an 
investigation in which he was joined by cther banks in other States, and 
the Savings Division of the American Bankers Association has certainly 
taken a most active interest in this and have picked it up and are doing 
a mighty fine job. 

As a result of this there are certain conclusions which have been 
reached. Some of these may be my personal ideas and some may be the 
ideas of the committee, but at least I pass them on to you for what 
they are worth. 

First of all, we must be convinced that new funds which we receive 
must prove their worth. The present dividend policy is not adapted to 
high-degree activity in small acounts and relative inactivity in large 
accounts. We huve certain of our institutions whose activities are perhaps 
two and a half times that of others. It all depends upon the location 
that they are in. Furthermore, at a time when service charges are becoming 
prevaient and minimum balances in a checking account are a factor, we 
find that many of the banks are being called upon to handle accounts 
which, frankly, they do their utmost to get rid of. 

The next item is that when a bank claims it is paying a certain rate of 
interest, we will say 2%, how much is that rate? With all the different 
ways of figuring, it ranges a great deal. I believe that those banks are 
trying to maintain their present rate, but if they find difficulty in 
maintaining that present rate, then there seems to be a decided tendency 
to adjust the method of crediting interest and not the rate. I know in our 
section of the country there seems to be a tendency toward the adoption 
of a minimum baiance, paying semi-annually, and in many instances com- 
puting quarterly, which provides for less labor, in these days when wages 
and hours are a prevalent factor. It frees employees to allow them to do 
other work. It certainly makes fewer entries on the ledger cards and makes 
less wear and tear on our machines. 

I grant you that my young daughter, when I take her book with whatever 
deposit she has to make, perhaps the items that give her the greatest thrill 
are the ones that the machine operator punches in red, which show inter- 
est, but when, after her book has been not presented for three years and 
he bangs out 12 items, I suppose that does take time and does provide 
for wear and tear on the machine. Certainly that youngster does not 
ask for that, although she seems much more interested in that item than 
a great many grown people I know. 

The amazing thing is that it is found that by changing from what I 
might call a prevalent method of crediting interest, namely, interest from 
date of deposit if left to the end of the quarter, and changing to the basis 
that I just referred to, namely, that of semi-annual basis, with a minimum 
balance, we find that from 1% to 20% of the dividend costs have been 
saved by this more restrictive method, which allows, by the way, 10 
business days of grace at the start of each of the eemi-annua) periods in 
order to relieve the lobby congestion. 


CONVENTION. 


If you forget all the figures, juet remember this, that the average saving 
in that was 9% per bank; 9% of their dividend rate was saved. 

A split rate also has been suggested and is being tried in the two 
banks to which I referred. In both of the institutions they report that it 
has not made a great material difference. It is really too early to reach 
any definite decision as to whether the possibility of split rates is 
desirable or practical. But I believe that I, with all those within the 
sound of my voice, should keep an open mind. 

You say that it is too much trouble. Well, how about the competition 
that is giving you trouble? For, indeed, the last, and one of the greatest 
factors involved, is that of restricting or refusing new money. The easiest 
way out is, of course, to place restrictions on the amount you will receive. 

We have some banks that decline to take more than $250 from the 
depositor in any three months’ period. Is that a solution to the problem? 
Of course it is the easiest way out. But if we decline this money, we find 
oursedves in a peculiar position. We find it rather difficult for us to 
raise our objections to any other type of competition in the banking field, 
as long as we pick and choose among the dollars that we will accept 
or the individuals whom we will serve. 

This afternoon, in this room, I had the pleasure of listening to Dr. Paul 
Cadman give a very stirring and eloquent address dealing with the question 
of savings. He concluded that by stating that these savers who have made 
sacrifices and who look to us to safeguard those savings look to us to 
eave them, and they are worthy of being saved. Therefore, that carries 
with it a certain responsibility. 

As I listened to that address I still felt that as I see this trend, which 
is toward less liberalization, that does not imply that we are falling 
down on our job because, as I see the problem in going toward a goal of 
less liberalization with less competition, we are trying not to penalize 
depositors, but rather we are trying to reward the true saver. Thank you! 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING MR. ALBRIGHT’S ADDRESS 


President Wattam: Is there anyone who has any questions he would like 
to ask Pul with reference to this matter? I assume from your remarks, 
Paul, that you do not figure that there might be a possibility of some 
action along the line of uniform methods of figuring interest? 

Mr. Albright: Well, naturally, Charlie, my organization tries for uni- 
formity and, of course, it is a very desirable thing. But you are aware, 
of course, that no two banks are alike, and there are certain institutions 
which frankly ought to reduce their rate becauee they are not earning the 
money, and our experience has been that those banke can reduce their 
rates or change their method without suffering. Of course it would be 
an ideal thing. There was a time for a long stretch in the State of 
New York, from the banking holiday up until about a year ago, when all 
our banks paid 2%, uniformly. But then when we come to this question 
of carge-offs—and charge-offs, of course, are quite important factore—I 
wish that this statement would not be on the record. 

President Wattam: George [Mr. Starring], weren’t you the one who 
sent out 4 questionnaire and found that there were 33 different ways of 
liguring the interest at the same rate? 

Mr. Starring: I don’t remember the method of figuring it, but the 
amount of interest paid varied from zero to $34 on the same account. 

President Wattam: On the same account? 

Mr. Starring: Yee. 

President Wattam: Ray [Mr. Brundage], you have been connected with 
the Savings Bank Division. Have you anything to say about the research 
work with respect to this? I know quite a number of the boys here have 
not had an opportunity to attend the discussion in that department. 

Mr. Brundage: (Michigan) Well, in 1929, when the Savings Bank 
Division made a survey, we found 52 different methods at that time. The 
banks were paying 4% generally. We subjected these 52 methods to the 
four different accounts. Each of these accounts had some activity, 
naturally; if there had been no activity, the results would have come cut 
the same or approximately the same. But in these 52 methods, the actual 
interest paid on these four accounts ranged from nothing at all, over a 
six-month period, to $130. It seemed practically a hopeless task to try 
for uniformity, and yet since that time we have been working in the 
Savings Bank Division toward that hope. 

There also has been the recurrent suggestion that in as much as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve has set a maximum rate, the 
day may come when they may prescribe a method, and if that is true, 
wouldn’t it be much better if the banks should choose the proper method 
rather than have one decided for us? Now, the fact of the matter is that 
some of these methods, which are not very liberal, seem at first to be 
unfair, and yet when you analyze the subject they are really not as unfair 
as they seem. You are actually doing the same thing through a method 
such as We are trying now in New York State with a split rate. 

I have right in front of me the Vice-President of the Savings Division, 
who has been Chairman of the Committee on Savings Development, which 
picked up this subject in 1938 again. Stuart Frazier found at that time 
that there were four basic methods, and as I remember the variation, there 
were four methods— 

Stuart C, Frazier (Washington): Sixty-four methods. 

Mr. Brundage: Well, I think there were four basic methods and the 
others were all variations of these four. But we thought that possibly 
we could get down to four methods, which would appiy to all different 
situations, and yet there was a great variation even among those four 
methods. I think that last year we came pretty close to some sort of an 
agreement, at least on the part of the Savings Division, and I think even 
Stuart would have recommended one method as above all others and 
have given very good reasons why we should have adopted that one method. 
‘then New York State came along with this split-rate idea, and it did not 
seem wise to be practicing the same game in two different ways; in other 
words, if you are going to penalize the activity or reward the consistent 
saver, you should not do it both by a method of computation and also by a 
split rate. 

And so, in the Savings Division now, we are conducting a savings account 
analysis which is an extension of the work done by Dr. Irvin Bussing, of 
whom Paul has spoken. Before we are in a position to make any definite 
suggestions, we think that we want to survey this field very carefully. 
We will have about a hundred banks, with those that Dr. Bussing has 
already completed, and we have banks that have savings accounts al] the 
way from 200 up to 600,000 accounts, and they range from the smallest 
bank to the largest, about half mutual savings banks and about half 
commercial banks. 

I believe that within the next three months we are going to have 
some light on this interest subject that we do not have now, and I think 
we are going to be in a much better position to see the future and what 
we ought to recommend to our member banks. I think Stuart ought to 
have a word to say now, if he will, because he has been earrying the 
burden on this, and I may have left most of the things out. 

President Wattam: I think this subject is of interest to the bankers 
out in our territory, and I believe it would be to you. I would be glad 








to hear from Stuart. Have you anything to add to this discussion, Mr. 
Frazier? 

Mr. Frazier: Well, I came here to listen and am totally unprepared to 
make any remarks. However, 1 will say that the Savings Division last 
year completed a very extensive survey on methods of computing interest 
and found a very astonishing variance in the different methods used. I 
corrected Ray when he was speaking by saying that we found 64 basic 
methods in use, with variations from those 64 methods caused by days of 
grace and penalties for excess withdrawals. But to complement that study, 
and before the Savings Division has any definite recommendations to 
make, we are conducting our current analysis of deposit activity in savings 
accounts, and at the conclusion of that, and with the survey completed 
last year, the Savings Division hopes it can recommend with soundness 
some plan of uniformity with respect to computation and paying of interest 
on deposits. 

President Wattam: We are glad that you have taken steps along that 
line to work that out, because I know it is of interest to all the banks. 
Iiowever, with reference to your remark that you came here just to listen, 
it reminds me of the Secretary trom Georgia last year at Hot Springs 
who got into a golf game and said: “Don’t watch; just listen.” Every 
putt he made went down all you had to do was listen for it. In this 
meeting here tonight we do not want you to sit and listen. Anybody who 
bas anything to offer in these discussions, we want you to come forward 
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with it. Is there anybody else who has a question or any suggestion on 
this subject of interest on savings? 

Mr. Coapman: I am wondering how far the A. B. A. will work this out, 
tu throw light on the problem. I know that you are trying to get some 
actual information to cooperate in this movement. We also hope to have 
something for you. 

Mr. Brundage: Well, Wall, there is considerable work to be done in 
the banks in filling out the cards. They have to make out a punch-card 
on the IBM machine, and the banks that are now in it have been given 
until Nov. 1 to get these cards in. From then on it is not a great job 
to have them tabulated, and we are going to have each bank ranked 
according to the various phases that are being analyzed, but I imagine 
the subject of interpretation will go on for some time. However, we 
will begin the interpreting, whatever it is, in about three months. 

President Wattam: I am sure that both the A. B. A. and Mr, Albright’s 
oftice have a lot of material on this, and if any Secretaries are interested 
in that phase of the subject in their respective States, if you write them 
they will furnish you with such materiai. 

I do not think we will accomplish much by continuing this discussion 
here tonight; as long as the A. B. A. is going to have something on this 
in the next three or four months, we probably will have some information 
at that time which will enable the different Secretaries and the different 
Associations to reach some conclusion with respect to their probleme. 

I thank you, Paul, for your discussion. 


My Individual Responsibility 


By CLauve L. Strout, Executive Vice-President and Cashier of The Poudre Valley National Bank, Fort Collins, Colo, 


The privilege of addressing this group on the subject of ‘‘My Individual 
Responsibility’ is an honor of which I am very proud. If it may be said 
that I have a hobby, such as doctors and psychiatrists prescribe for the 
tired businessman, it would be the collection of human beings—the knowl- 
edge of the ever widening ripple of influence that emanates from each in- 
dividual contact, particularly those contacts with people like you who are 
in key positions, the possiblities of which are almost unlimited and never 
ending. For the lack of a more descriptive term, I like to call this ‘the 
responsibility of good citizenship,"’ and claim as my avocation the building 
of better citizens. 

Would that I had the vocabulary, the intellect, the oratorical ability 
and intuitive insight to paint an accurate picture of the dangers as they 
exist today. But I would remind you that in the past 25 years, 23 nations 
and 500 million people have lost the right to speak what they think, the 
right to go where they will, to choose their own occupation, the right to 
enjoy the fruits of their own labors, the right to have and to hold and to 
worship their Creator in freedom. And so this is truly a great country. 
I am so thankful that I am able to say: ‘‘America is my home.”’ It’s a 
wonderful privilege just to say ‘‘I am an American citizen,’’ because these 
things are more valuable than any amount of material wealth which can 
possibly be accumulated or acquired in half a dozen life-times. 

If these things are to be retained and passed on to the next generation, 
when our trusteeship is concluded—and this is a trusteeship which must 
be preserved—-we must create in the citizens’ minds an affection for the 
American kind of democracy—an appreciation of its institutions, of its 
freedom, an appreciation of all the protection which surrounds the in- 
dividual in his right of initiative—create respect for our flag and all it 
represents, create good, old-fashioned Americanism. Those things are 
more valuable than all the wealth we could accumulate, I don’t care how 
successful you might be, in half a dozen lifetimes. It is really worth some- 
thing just to be ab e to say that you are an American citizen, just to be able 
to say that America is your home. But I believe we are remembering that. 
Let's go back and be just good, old-fashioned American citizens. These 
things are basic in good citizenship, are necessary before the people will 
govern themselves unselfishly. People will not preserve things they do not 
appreciate. 

There are many who say the executive, the business and professional 
man, the farmer, in fact any representative leader of the community, 
should not openly discuss the issues of the day. But in the study of civil 
government in that country schoo! back in Missouri, I was taught that the 
great Constitution of these United States guarantees to the banker, to the 
pauper, to the businessman, to the farmer—in fact guarantees to every 
citizen—the right to speak what he thinks. But when one speaks what he 
thinks, he should at all times be honest. friendly, sincere and studious in 
the pr-sentation of his views. Denying the leaders of your community, in 
fact denying any citizen the right to speak what he thinks, means that 
individual freedom and civil liberties no longer exist. It means that these 
leaders have been indirectly d.sfranchised by criticism of the public. I do 
not believe it was the intention of the founders of this great government— 
the intention of those who conceived our great Constitutional form of 
government—that the people of your kind and my kind should be dis- 
franchised from assuming our rightful role in the discharge of the duties of 
a free American citizen. On the contrary, the founders of our constitutional 
form of government firmly believed and intended that you and I should 
at all times take an active, friendly interest in every question affecting our 
business, our home, our community, our State and our Nation. I have not 
the slightest doubt but that they intended that we should align ourselves 
with that political party which in our opinion most nearly represents our 
honest ideas of government. They intended that we should at all times 
have two strong, virile political parties, because when we have just one 
political party that is the simple definition of dictatorship. 

And so I would empasize to every person here assembled, that our problem 
goes much deeper than mere platitudes or placards for or against any 
particular statute, group program or movement of citizens. The solution 
of our problem, the things we hope to accomplish, must find secure anchor- 
age in that solid substance of good citizenship. 

The future of America, the future of all her industries, institutions and 
private enterprise, lies in the hands of the ordinary citizens. The balance 
of power today is held by the man on the street. For this reason I firmly 
believe the most constructive thing the members of the State Secretaries 
Section could possibly achieve is the creation of organizations within their 
respective States having as their fundamental objective the building of 
better citizens. This belief is based upon the simple fact that good citizens 
are not dangerous citizens—and are not mentally or physically antagonistic 
to our constitutional form of government, nor to the capitalistic system. 
These are the invisible values of a sound public relations program. 

There are many ways in which the banker may explain that the purpose 
of banking is not only to conserve and protect the wealth accumulated by 
the people of this Nation, but to protect and preserve the right of thrifty 
people to retain any amount of capital honestly acquired. The word 
capital is so often maligned, twisted and misdefined by so-called leaders— 
leaders who are unscrupulously willing to sacrifice any principle of con- 
science in order to realize temporary selfish gains. It is so simple to explain 


that every person is a capitalist , that capital is the sum invested in business. 
farms, and equipment, homes and professions, the sum invested in an 
education, that capital is every person's stock in trade; it is that part of 
yesterday's production conserved by thrifty individuals to be used in the 
production of new wealth today and tomorrow. Every person who owns a 
store, farm or home or any type of business regardless of how small, is a 
capitalist. Every man engaged in productive enterprise who condemns 
the capitalistic system, is condemning the very tools of his own occupation. 
He is condemning the very tools his ancestors used so successfully to build 
and maintain this as a strong nation. Even the man on relief is endangering 
the source of his food, clothing and shelter for his family when he condemns 
capital. Let’s remind the public that banks are the nerve centers and 
capital is the blood stream in this intricate system by which we Americans 
live and maintain our high standard of living. Let the man on the street 
know that. The fellow on WPA today is getting far more and faring better 
than the middle class ever fared in most of the European countries. It is 
merely a matter of speaking the language of the man on the street. The 
rural citizens number about 55 million out of a 130 million of our population, 
and we can reach that group of citizens. 

We still recognize the principle that all men are created with equal rights, 
but it is a regretable fact that all men are not created with equal mentality, 
ability and intell_ gence. It is becoming more and more obvious that 
greater and greater numbers of ordinarily ambitious, industrious and thrifty 
people do not understand industry, business and finance. They have the 
most hazy conception of the vast mechanism of our economic system, yet 
their vote is just as influential as yours or mine. I am interested in how 
the man in Maine, Washington and California votes on national banking 
matters. It is my problem just as much as if I were standing on Main 
Street. It is a national problem. This very lack of understanding has 
opened the way for professional preachers of discontent providing them with 
the opportunity of creating in millions of minds a distrust of everything 
that is conducted for profit. We have come to believe that any man who 
makes a profit is dishonest. I also fear that we have headlined democracy 
as a cheaper and cheaper product until the public believes, or at least too 
many of them believe, that the American way of life, the way in which you 
and I like to live, is something that has too Little value and is really not 
worth saving. We have headlined democracy as a cheaper and cheaper 
product until the public believes, at least too many believe, that the Ameri - 
can way of life is something of little value. 

With the éxception of conservatism, within the last 10 years nearly 
every crack-pot scheme and “‘ism"’ ever conceived or devised by mankind 
as been foisted upon an unsuspecting public—and has swept this country 
with the strength and rapidity of wild-fire. Vast numbers of people in 
recent years have lost their desire and determination to earn a living—and 
their desire and determination to think and do for themselves. They are 
determined to live from the productive efforts of their neighbors. If the 
responsible citizens of this country sincerely desire to check the debauchery 
of those who never expect or intend to work again, if we desire to check 
the growth of ideas that will wreck the future of every farmer, every business- 
man, every banker, the future of every individual and his children, we must 
exercise intelligent interest in affairs outside of our profession or calling. 
We must renew and live again our allegiance to the responsibilties of good 
citizenship; not as a temporary, fleeting impulse, but over and over again 
until it becomes a daily habit. 

There is no more absorbing or challenging question today than how to 
make Americans conscious of liberty—and conscious of the true meaning 
of freedom, as we live and enjoy it. And may I repeat, that the best 
method—in fact, the only method—by which people may be depended 
upon t> assume constructive, conservative action or participation in affairs 
of government, is to arouse in them a sense of the dangers that lie in con- 
tinually yielding to selfish impulses. May I remind this audience that the 
bankers are not holding meetings tonight in Russia, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
Franco, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Austria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and many other continental European countries. 
The citizens of many of these nations, likewise demand the more abundant life. 

We who are engaged in private enterprise, we who have so much to 
protect, must constantly impress upon the average citizen that only govern- 
ment, with its ability to pay losses from taxes, can long operate any in- 
dustry at a loss, or lend money at rates of interest that would be suicidal 
to private business. In appealing to the citizenship of our people, we have 
found one topic of unfailing interest—and that is the bearing our present 
economic and financial situation will have upon the future of our children. 
Every father and mother in this land is intensely interested in what may 
happen to their sons and daughters, if we can but place this problem before 
them in simple language. 

I am standing here tonight at this meeting here, without asking anyone's 
permission or having anybody tell me what my subject may be. I repeat 
that the best mevhod is to arouse in people a sense of the dangers that lie 
in continually yielding to their own selfish personal desires. The citizens 
of many of the nations that I mentioned also demanded the more abundant 
life for a quite a while, before they passed into oblivion. 

The unfortunate member of society—at least he believes himself to be 
unfortunate—who stands on the street corner of every town or city in this 
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country, uttering opinions subversive to banking, is a potential threat to 
every bank, a potential threat to the job of every banker, and of every 
bank employee. This man is a potential threat to the investment of every 
banker in banking, and a threat to the industry as a whole. An enemy of 
private enterprise, of the profit system—the man who clamors for bigger and 
better seating capacity at the public trough, bigger and better deficits in 
school districts, city, county, State and national government—jis the same 
man who stands on the street corner of every town or city in the United 
States and clamors for bigger and better distribution of wealth through the 
agencies of the county, State and national government—distribution of 
wealth he had no part in creating. Gentlemen, I defy any man to prove 
that these demands of the man-in-the-street are not now being placed in 
partial effect by the duly selected represen.atives of the people. 

We have powerful groups who do not yet realize that you cannot divide 
the productivity of any energetic, thrifty citizen and that—-you cannot 
divide his honest accumulations without destroying his incentive for energy 
and ambition—and without destroying his reasons for wanting to accumu- 
late. New wealth in the form of income can annually and repeatedly be 
divided, but capital can only be divided once. You cannot divide the 
working tools of any man’s occupation, without putting him out of business. 

We must so educate the citizens of this country that they will make an 
intelligent choice between private enterprise based on the profit system, 
the hope of gain—or should we say the profit and loss system ’—and the 
drastic European ideas of state regulation and the fear of personal punish- 
ment. We may cling vo the one, or supplant it with the other, but we cannot 
have both at the same time. There is but one course to pursue for those of 
who are interested in preserving America, as the last stronghold of freedom, 
and that course is the sweeping aside of all objectives of lesser importance, 
concentrating upon the first of our fundamental duties, the very foundation 
of which is the formulation of a continuous program of building responsible 
citizens. 

In the State of Colorado we have placed such a program in effect and 
I shall give a brief summary of the accomplishments of the Puwlic Relations 
Council of the Colorado Bankers Association: 

First, our Speakers Bureau provides approved, competent speakers for 
any and all occasions, selecting men who have the ability to meet their 
audiences, men who can discuss current topics in simple friendly terms. 
We cannot influence these people unless we are friendly. An automobile 
salesman never goes out to the prospect and says, ‘‘I'm against you; I hate 
you and I wish I could wipe you off the face of the ea:th; but I want you to 
buy this auto."’ F:iendship is the very basis of influence. 

An effective and practical school program has been put into actual 
practice, by the bankers in cooperation with their State Secretary, local 
school boards and educators connected with our State educational] in- 
stitutions. A plan has been formulated for supplementing the course of 
study in local schools. 

An advertising program has placed materials and mats in the hands of 
every banker in our State, for use in educating the puwlic to the value of 
privately owned banking as it exists in America today—and the vital part 
capitalism plays in preserving our independence in a world where de- 
mocracies have become almost extinct. 

Another vitally important phase of the public relations work is the 
department for promoting uniform practices. This requires ‘‘selling’’ the 
individual banker on the value of his merchandise, which is often much 
more difficult than selling the average customer on the necessity of adequate 
compensation for all services rendered. This is a vast field for the State 
Secretary, not necessarily to work for the establishment of hard and fast 
rules, but to work toward the end that all banks in the State cooperate in 
standardizing their services and the cost thereof. 

The services of our own State Secretary, J. C. Scarboro, who is a member 
of the Public Relations Council of the State Secretaries Section, as well as 
a member of the Public Relations Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has been invaluable in putting into practice each phase of our 
public relations program. For this reason I am convinced each of you, if 
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you have not already done so, may be instrumental in setting in motion 
this movement to build better citizens—by supplying your respective asso- 
ciations with programs which will be effective in perpetuating the ideals by 
which we live. You may be asked, ‘‘How does this affect banking? In 
what way will bankers receive any benefit from such a program?” 

After all, a friendly banking system such as we have in this country can 
only exist and subsist among people who understand and appreciate the 
functions of business and banking, and their relationship to the plain 
ordinary business of making and sustaining a reasonable standard of living. 
The Comptroller's report in 1935 will show that depositors’ losses were less 
than 7% in the United States in the period from 1933 to 1934. There is 
no other industry which can show such a record. 

Each individual here assembled should heed the admonition of that 
eminent banker, the late Melvin A. Traylor, who said: 

The need is for leadership, sympathetic in its understanding, wa 


its viewpoint, but dynamic in its courage. This is the challenge 
answer it with vision, faith and hard work. 


Ours is a tremendous responsibility reaching far beyond the confines of 
our own country and for that reason we must not fail. We now know that 
this freedom we have boasted about so long is extremely fragile and perish- 
able. Without the unselfish devotion of every citizen to the interests of his 
community at large, this democracy, like all others, will end in dictatorship. 

Preceding his prepared address, Mr. Stout had the following to say: 

President Wattam and Members of this Section: As I sat here this evening, 
I realized that it is five weeks this morning since probably the most im- 
portant event in history came over the wires and through the air, teiling 
the world that the English Magna Charta was dead. It had died in the 
House of Parliament on the eve of May 22, 1940, and I would remind you 
that it died among friends. 

This document was given to the English-speaking people in the reign of 
King John, in June, 1215, and it died of neglect, of anemic inertia, in the 
House of Parliament. It died where it should have been protected. This 
document was 724 years, 11 months and 3 days old, and when documents 
protecting the liberty of men die after they have lived that long, it can 
happen in this country. 

I don't know how long we have to accomplish our public relations program. 
I hope we have more time than I believe is available at the moment. Public 
relations, at least the kind of public relations we are trying to accomplish, 
are vital to the future of this country and our very existence. 

The Magna Charta served a long and useful purpose throughout its life. 
It had protected man in his advancement from the Dark Ages, from the 
12th century to the present day of enlightment and high standards of living. 
This great document was truly the greatest of all formulated by living 
human beings in the past 1,000 years, and I hope that it will be resurrected 
and once again live in the hearts of man and all of mankind, because it is of 
vital importance for every person in this room tonight, and I would like 
to remind you gentlemen that they are not holding public relations meetings 
tonight in Russia, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Poland 
or Czechoslovakia or Hungary and many other European countries. I 
understand that those meetings have been postponed indefinitely. I am 
interested in keeping public relations and interested in keeping this country 
so that it will give my sons the opportunity which it gave to me. 

That is more important than anything that can happen in so far as I am 
concerned. I do not believe the most important events have happened on 
Europe's battlefields in the past few years; I do not believe they are happen- 
ing at this Convention. I think the most important event happened in the 
House of Parliament on the eve of May 22, 1940, five weeks ago last night. 

I want to do everything I can, whatever that might be, to preserve this 
country asitis. While I do not hold any particular brief for big business, it 
is important to me that the 341 top-flight executives, 258 of them came from 
the country and never had a college education. This is the only country in 
the world where you can do that. That is what I want to preserve for my 
own family. 


Explanation of New York State Bankers Retirement System 


By SicourRNEY B, RoMAINE, Manager New York State Bankers Retirement System, New York, N. Y. 


President Wattam: The last number on the program is of interest to 
me and it will be of interest to a number of the bankers here. To 
others, it may not. I know that a number of States have tried to establish 
a retirement plan and have succeeded. Other States have failed in their 
attempts along this line. 

Up in North Dakota we have not attempted one because we have two 
group bank organizations there, which embrace the larger banks. They 
are in the State in their organization and they have their own private 
retirement plan. There is no opportunity for the rest of the bankers in 
the State to form one of their own. For that reason they are interested in 
some sort of a plan. 

I believe that a number of insurance companies put up such a plan, but 
that does not seem to suit them. For that reason we have asked Mr. 
Romaine, Manager of the New York State Retirement Plan, which I 
understand is organized under the insurance laws of the State of New York, 
to come here and explain the methods by which banks throughout the 
cther States, which do not have a retirement plan, may participate in this 
pian in operation in New York. Mr. Romaine! 

Mr. Romaine: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is late now, 
and if I go into much detail on pension funds and retirement systems all of 
us will retire in this room for the night, and I’m sure your respective beds 
will feel more comfortable than the chairs in which you are sitting and 
that your opinion of pension funds in general will be more favorable if I 
restrict myself to a very few remarks tonight. 

I think that a number of you are already familiar with the New York 
State Bankers Retirement System, and I understand that Gordon Brown, 
Sceretary of the New York State Bankers Association, spoke informally 
about it, or I should say about the changes we were making, last spring 
when he epoke to you at this Section of the A. B. A. in Hot Springs. If I 
become repetitious, therefore, I beg your indulgence, for I do not know 
precisely how much ground Mr. Brown covered six months ago. 

The bankers in New York State began work on our plan early in 1935. 
This, you probably will recall, was before the Federal Government launched 
its Social Security program. We like to think that we started to take 
measures to remedy an undesirable situation at home before the entire 
1.ational social security program became the law of the land. 

Our original Pension Committee solicited and received all kinds of esti- 
mates from leading insurance companies during the first three years of 
preliminary study, and this committee finally reached the conclusion that 
it would be wiser to institute a private trust than to sign a contract with 
an insurance company. 

Two basic reasons figured heavily in this major decision: 
cost; the other was a disability clause in the desired contract. 
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insurance companies’ estimated costs of operation varied from 11% to 15% 
higher than the estimated cost of operating a plan administered by a 
private Board of Trustees. Furthermore, no one of the insurance companies 
contacted was willing to underwrite a disability clause. Our committee 
felt that the three major hazards of unemplceyment, namely, death in 
active service, disability in active service, and 1etirement at the age of 65, 
should all be covered in one contract if the aims and hopes cf the com- 
mittee were to be fulfilled. Of course, the aims of the committee reflected 
the wishes and desires of the member Lanks who supplied a vast amount 
of material to the committee through the use of questionnaires, which, 
incidentally, were answered quite well. 

Toward the close of the year 1937 the die was cast. 
mittee recommended the present plan in substantially its present form. 
This form called for a Board of Trustees to administer the fund. When 
the original Pension Committee was relieved of its preliminary work and 
study, it was superseded by the present governing and administrative body, 
which is the Board of Trustees, composed of 11 members. Eight of these 
trustees are elected by the participating banks in the eight geographical 
groups of the New York State Bankers Association, while three are chosen 
by the Council of Administration of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion. Terms of office are for three years, but as the original terms were 
staggered, the Board membership changes only partially each year now. 

The year 1938 was given over entirely to promoting participation in the 
system. Trustees and their appointed agents traveled all over New York 
State to speak to individual boards of directors of banks, to county and 
group meetings. Our vctuary played an important part by appearing 
before a number of these gatherings. Added to this personal contact with 
member banks, a barrage of letters went out monthly urging bankers to 
bring the matter to the attention of their respective boards. In spite of 
all this activity, however, only 88 banks had agreed to join by November, 
1938. The board held an extra meeting and decided to employ five extra 
rvuad men to augment cur small staff of two persons—my secretary and 
inyself. 

We had hit upon the plan of making a Victor record explaining the 
system in August, and the five extra men literally went through the 
State, extolling and urging participation, speaking informally to directors, 
officers, cmployees—even carrying portable phonographs to show the man- 
agement how useful a vehicle the record would be to tell the story to 
their own directors. 

We found that the average bank management was unwilling to go to 
the Board of Directors and tell them the story, because they felt they had 
an axe to grind; they felt they had something in this plan, and they 
hesitated to go to the board and say: al 


The Pension Com- 


“Gimme, gimme! 








These efforts served to crystallize the issue sharply—either we would 
commence operations on Jan. 1, 1939, or we would have to admit defeat. 
The closing days of November and early December had all the earmarks 
of a late autumn football game. But when these men went out on the 
road with that story—‘‘Either you start the system now or you forget 
it’—it was amazing to see what happened. 

By armistice Day we had secured only 49 resolutions to join, and the 
board had definitely set Dec. 20 as the deadline. We needed 60 banks as a 
very minimum, and things looked dark. Just what took place in the ensuing 
six weeks I do not accurately recall. Suffice it to say, however, that what 
might have been a nightmare turned cut to be the rainbow’s end. Dec. 20 
found us with 62 participating banks signed on the famous dotted line— 
and just over $1,200 of our original appropriation of $15,000 left! A 
pretty close shave, indeed! 

We gained six new participating banks during 1939, but lost three of 
ikese at the end of the year owing to the extension of the Social Security 
Act to all banks. We found there was some question in the minds of 
banks about a plan like this. You would be surprised at how many people 
seemed to think that once in, there was no way of getting out. Well, I 
think you are all familiar with most insurance policies and contracts, 
and I think you probabiy all know that if you have to, you can let a 
policy lapse. I think that in spite of the fact that three banks actually 
did resign, and though the reasons therefor are well known throughout the 
State, and so forth, I think it helped our cause considerably that bankers 
realized that they could get out of the pian if they had to do so. 

As you will recall, all National banks and State banks which were 
members of the Federal Reserve System had been exempt before Jan. 1, 
1940. In spite of the fact that no appreciable gain in membership can be 
shown, we have been able to operate well within our small margin for 
administration expense, and if we were in business for a profit, our operat- 
ing statement would have been in the black for both 1939 and 1940. The 
savings thus effected stay in the fund as a reserve against future con- 
tingencies. 

Any new venture requires time, and though practically every banker 
recognizes the value and great need for an adequate pension system in his 
bank, he is often reluctant to “go to bat’? for it. We have found the 
same difficulties which beset any new business. By now, however, we 
have established routine, our committees are functioning smoothly, and 
we feel better able to talk intelligently about retirement systems in 
general. 

Perhaps the message which will interest you most of all is the amend- 
ment to the original rules and regulations which will now permit the 
members of other State Associations to join the New York system. This 
amendment now has the approval of both the Board of Trustees and the 
participating banks themselves. 

The Board’s decision to broaden the membership to other State associa- 
tions came as a result of a number of inquiries from you regarding the 
possible participation by the member banks of your associations. Now that 
everything is in order, it is my pleasure to extend to you all the privi- 
lege of participating in the New York State Bankers Retirement System. 
The only possible obstacle might be found in your respective State 
insurance laws, but as the New York State Department of Insurance is 60 
very strict and vigilant, I am inclined to doubt whether any serious 
questions will arise. 
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Eligibility rules have been modified recently to encourage participation. 
Originally, 759 of a given bank’s staff had to join the plan. In a number 
of instances this rule worked a hardship. The obvious appeal is to the 
man who has dependents and yet, strangely enough, the benefits are smallest 
to that man because, as you know, it takes time to accumulate a reserve. 

Older people, representing more than 25% of a bank’s total staff, some- 
times biocked participation on the part of the rest of the personnel. Occa- 
sionally it works the other way around and the younger members of the 
staff do not want to join while the older members do. Then you run into 
the difficulties of the past service credits. They are expensive and very 
hard to sell to a Board of Directors. If you can get the younger members 
interested, it is an infinitely better plan. 

For these reasons the rules and regulations were changed. 

A bank which desires to join may now join in three different ways: 
A, it must enroll 75% of all employees under age 65; B, it must enroll 
20% of all employees 40 year's of age or under, or C, it must agree to 
enroll each new employee as he or she is hired. Method C, as you can 
see, is the most painless method of all. It necessitates only a smal! yearly 
annual premium at the start and it ensures an adequate pension to any 
participant who joins the plan while young. Most people are taken into 
banks when they are young, and you get a rotating system going in a 
bank which is bound to wind up 25 years from now with a complete par- 
ticipation in the plan. I think as that is given more publicity, it is going 
to have quite a decisive effect. 

You will be quick to see that it has its drawbacks if you start putting a 
part of your bank personnel in the plan, leaving out the other part. You 
may well have troubles. On the other hand, I think people today are 
thinking a little bit differently from the way they did some years ago, 
and I don’t see why, in time, it will not be recognized that if a bank 
cennot go in with the full force now, there is any good reason to 
jeopardize the people who are coming in as young people today. 

You know something about the Social Security Act. The Social Security 
Act goes right along hand-in-hand with this plan of ours. We have 
reduced rates to those banks that cannot pay the full amount. We 
recommend the original plan, contemplating 4% contribution by the 
employee and about 5% by the participating bank. We believe that will 
ensure an adequate pension at age 65. On the other hand, the reduced 
or modified rates do a very good job with Social Security, and it is, of 
course, up to the individual bank to decide just how far it can go. 

At the outset of this talk I promised to be brief. If you have questions, 
I believe we are going to have time to give them voice immediately follow- 
ing the meeting. Vermonters are noted for their brevity, and if Clark E. 
Isrigham is present and will bear with me, I’d like to close with a famous 
story about a taciturn Vermont farmer. A passing motorist drew his car 
to a stop, hailed the farmer and shouted: “I’m going to Rutland.” To 
which the farmer replied: ‘‘Wal, what’s keeping you?” 

Gentlemen, if you are going to retire at age 65, I leave you with the 
sume question: What’s keeping you? I thank you! 

President Wattam: I will ask Mr. Romaine to stay here with us after 
the meeting edjourns so that those bankers or those Secretaries who may 
be interested in the further study of this plan to see if it might be some- 
thing that their banks might find useful, can get further information. 
Those of us who are not interested in it, we don’t want to keep you or 
bore you with listening to these questions. 
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Address of President C. C. Wattam, Secretary of the 
North Dakota Bankers Association, Fargo, N. D. 


The State Secretaries Section, pledged as usual to full cooperation in 
carrying out the splendid program of Association activities outlined by 
President Hanes and the various other officers and staff members, has from 
the information which has come to me, lived up to expectations, and con- 
tributed materially to the success of this work. Scattered as they are, 
however, one to each State in the Union, the results of their efforts can only 
be estimated when the situation as a whole throughout the country is 
summarized by the head office in New York, and the accomplishments 
generaily over the fiscal year ascertained. 

Staff heads with whom I have been in contact indicate general satisfaction 
with cooperation of the secretaries in the many and varied lines of activity, 
including membership, public relations, insurance, consumer credit, and 
other fields. 

A general letter which I sent to all associations calling specific attention 
to President Hanes’ request for cooperation in loans for defense purposes 
met with an immediate response, and the letters received from a majority 
of State Association Secretaries and Presidents, indicated a whole hearted 
desire to render all assistance possible. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that with the Secretaries scattered 
throughout the country, and only a portion of them attending the spring 
and fall meetings, complete cooperation not only in American Bankers 
Association work, but even among our own committee members, is some- 
what difficult. 

Secretaries who attend these meetings spring and fall, I am sure are 
thoroughly sold on the idea that the officers and members of the staff of the 
American Bankers Association have the welfare of banks, large and small, 
at heart and are doing all in their power to better conditions in the banking 
field throughout the country. 

My experience as President of the Section during the past year, however, 
leads me to inquire as to whether either the American Bankers Association 
or State Association members are obtaining full and complete cooperation 
from the Section. To begin with, it should be noted that a very considerable 
number of Secretaries do not attend either meeting. True, these absentees 
are for the most part from the States with a small number of banks, and 
whose association finances are somewhat limited; but on the other hand, it 
is possible that a more intensive program for the Secretaries Section might 
make the benefits such that they could ill afford to miss them. 

In attempting tp outline a program for this meeting, I wrote to each 
Secretary asking for suggestions, thinking in this way to build a program 
both instructive and interesting,and one which would induce as large an 
attendance as possible. These letters produced results and developed also 
the fact that among the Secretaries themselves there is a feeling that 
programs of the past few years have not been as profitable nor as productive 
of information and cooperative ideas as it might be possible to make them. 

The purpose of a Secretary in attending these meetings, it would seem 
to me, is or should be: ’ 

“First. to ascertain what work the American Bankers Association is 
doing which may oe of benefit to the banks of his State, and ways and 
means of cooperating with the officers and staff of this Association to the 
end that the best results possible may be obtained.” 


.‘Second, to present for discussion to the other secretaries operatin 
pete within his own association, and thus obtain from them helpfu 
ee as to how similar problems have been handled in such other 

Heretofore, during the few years I have been attending these meetings, 
the meeting of the Secretaries Section has occupied but a small portion of 
one day out of the four, and has dealt largely aith routine matters including 
reports of committeees made only by the Chairman, the reading of which 
could well be dispensed with, unless such report presents a matter of sufficient 
importance for immediate discussion, as they are always mimeographed and 
distributed. And here let me say that I have no intention of criticising our 
committees. Scattered as they are from one end of the country to the other, 
with no opportunity to get together except at these meetings, how can they 
be expected to function efficiently? 

Secretaries are therefore, in order to obtain the information they may 
desire on activities of the American Bankers Assoiation, required to attend 
the larger sectional or divisional meetings. While it is true that practically 
all of the American Bankers Association activities are fully covered in these 
various sectional meetings, keep in mind that many of these are held at 
the same time and one cannot attend them all. They are also of considerable 
size and very little opportunity, if any, is presented to ask questions. There 
is therefore much information of value which escapes even a diligent Secre- 
tary who attends al] the meetings which the limited time will permit. 

With the idea of increasing the efficiency of the Secretaries Section, pro- 
ducing a higher degree of cooperation between the American Bankers 
Association and the State Associations, and making the programs of the 
Secretaries Section of such a nature that even the States with limited 
financial resources cannot afford to have their Secretaries miss them, let 
me present this suggestion for your consideration. 

It is suggested that programs of this section in the future be divided into 
two or more periods, one of which shall be devoted to a discussion of the 
activities of the American Bankers Association, led by staff members from 
the different departments, emphasizing ways and means by which Secre- 
taries might utilize for the benefit of their members the services of the 
American Bankers Association and methods of promoting better coopera- 
tion among the individual bankers. Experience of various Secretaries might 
also develop considerable information of value in connection with such 
discussions . 

The second part of the program then might be devoted to a round table 
discussion of operating problems within the State Association, and the 
leaders for this portion of the program should be chosen from among the 
members of the Secretaries Section. 

A program of this kind, in the nature of a Secretaries Clinic, so to speak, 
with the information which they are seeking administered in concentrated 
do°-es,should be much more beneficial and productive of desired results 
both from the standpoint of American Bankers Association and the State 
Association than the present method requiring the Secretaries to rush from 
meeting to meeting gathering a little here and a little there, and filling in 
the gaps from scraps of conversation picked up between meetings from any- 
one with whom they may come in contact. 

These ideas have in part been carried out in arranging this program. 
I still believe there is considerable room for improvement however, and I 
trust that the matter may receive some consideration here so that our 
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officers of the section and American Bankers Association staff members, 
upon whom devolves the duty of arranging the program, may have the 
benefit of your views with respect to the matter. 

In closing, let me express appreciation to the officers of the American 
Bankers Association and particularly to Frank Simmonds, our genial 
Secretary, for the cooperation and assistance extended to us. We desire— 
all of us—to pledge again our best efforts to the end that this program of 
activities which you all have so carefully and painstakingly worked out 
may bear all the fruit and produce the full measure of benefits now anti- 
cipated and expected of it. 


Report of Committee on Banking Education and 
Public Relatioris, by James C. Scarboro, Secretary 
Colorado Bankers Association 


Events of the past 12 months have awakened in the mind of every 
thinking American citizen a new sense of responsibility; an amazement at 
the world changes so rapidly taking place which were until recently believed 
impossible; a new realization that these United States are now the last and 
only stronghold of democracy, the one remaining land of freedom. Until 
recently we failed to grasp the significance of these facts. When times were 
prosperous, and even more recently when these prosperous times gave way 
to depression, we failed to realize that not only business, professions and 
industry were being submerged, but the very foundation of our country— 
the freedom upon which this Nation was built—was threatened with 
extinction. 

We have just experienced a series of the most startling world-wide events. 
We are aware of instances in which democracies have passed into history 
in the breath-taking space of less than 72 hours. Right in our own front 
yards we have endless movements designed to remove from our good graces 
the spirit if not the words of the Constitution of the United States. This 
Constitution guarantees to every man the right to speak, act and think 
as he desires, so long as he recognizes the rights of others. It offers to every 
citizen an opportunity to enter business or industry, and prosper according 
to his ability. We now know that these precious, intangible values are at 
stake, yet we do nothing about it. Too many of us are satisfied with con- 
fining our worrying to our own particular business; too busy, if you please, 
to enter into politics as a private citizen, exercising his democratic franchise 
in an effort to place able and courageous men in high governmental posi- 
tions; tco blind to read the handwriting-on the wall, which would direct 
us in our efforts of self preservation. 

Many of us in the State Secretaries Section permit ourselves to become so 
engrossed in other projects that we become indifferent to banking education 
and public relations programs. We are inclined to leave that sort of thing 
to the individual bankers. Our attitude is directly comparable to the 
lethargic State of a large portion of our citizens—we are still living in he 
“glorious past’’ when the road stretched smoothly ahead and we were not 
compelled to worry over the other fellow’s future in orer to perpetuate our 
own. 

Borrowing the theme of our able President, R. M. Hanes, I have adapted 
it to the application of banking education and public relations from a 
State Secretary's point of view. Having been closely associated with 
public relations leaders for the past four years, and having acted as Secre- 
tary of a truly outstanding Public Relations Council in my own Colorado 
Bankers Association, I have come to the conclusion that out title phrase, 
as Secretaries, should be ‘‘Know Your Bankers." 

All of us can look back a few years ago to the time when the prime requisite 
of a State Secretary was the ability to maintain social relationships between 
the members of his association in order that he might diplomatically prevent 
some serious-minded banker from mentioning business at the convention, 
at the same time retaining this banker's friendship and association dues. 
Perhaps this is a slight exaggeration. Not all Secretaries are basically 
social lions. But there is not one bit of exaggeration in the thought that 
the problems confronting the State Secretary today are vastly different 
from those we knew during more prosperous, less dangerous times. There 
are many of you who have proved your ability to serve your association 
under widely diversified conditions, and you know that what I’m saying 
is true. There are others of us who are comparative newcomers to this 
group, each striving to conduct his office in a manner that will reflect 
credit upon the Association. All of us, old or new, must recognize the 
obvious fact that we shall survive or perish with the banking business, and 
the banking business will survive or perish with the American system of 
free enterprise. 

Banking Education and Public Relations have such a vital bearing upon 
our very existence that we can no longer be content with good institutional 
advertising, employee training in fundamental banking principles, or some 
glowing addresses airing the splendid accomplishments of the First National 
Bank of Poodoo. Public Relations must go much deeper than that. 

It must be a nationwide movement, backed and fostered by careful 
thinking, fearless persons, who realize the dangers with which our country 
is faced today, and who can and will give unselfishly of their time and 
ability. If it is to be worthwhile, it must bring about a renaissance of 
fundamental thinking, a rebirth of love of freedom, a revival of individual 
initiative and demand for the rights of individual ability. It must convey 
the assurance that there is absolutely nothing we can take from dictator- 
ships, or foreign ‘‘isms"’ that will better our American way, unless it is the 
realization that we in America may search the ends of the earth and find 
no body politic that compares with the blessings of liberty as embodied 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

The banker is the natural leader in his community. A good leader listens 
carefully to the voice of public opinion, and adapts his program to that 
trend without sacrificing fundamental objectives. It is the individual banker 
who must make possible the type and kind of public relations program that 
should ultimately be put into operation in every State in this country. 
And here is where the State Secretary enters the picture, if—and this is a 
big “if’—if he ‘“‘knows his bankers." The Secretaries who know their 
bankers can put into operation the soundest, surest and most practical 
public relations program imaginable, because their membership represents a 
wealth of material when properly classified and directed. 

Know your bankers, fellow Secretaries, know their personalities, their 
peculiarities, their ability to work with others, their capacity to adopt new 
ideas. Catalog each and every banker in your Association as to hie ability 
to do certain jobs, because this knowledge will make possible the selection 
of the right man for each and every job, and elimination of committeemen 
who accept the appointment with an air of satisfaction and a sigh of ‘“Thank 
God, that job's done.”’ 

' Classify your bankers according to the time they are willing and capable 
of devoting to matters outside their bank. Develop that intuitive ability to 
recognize latent capabilities and talent, and from this raw material be able 
to develop new men to step into the breach and take over responsibilities 
when your association loses an old stand-by through any of the various 
causes, 
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Be sure to include in this card index the men who are willing but inex- 
perienced, and constantly be on the alert for places in which his valuable 
asset may be developed for the benefit of your association. Likewise, in- 
clude the bankers who have almost unlimited ability but lack the initiative of 
a self-starter, of which we all have a few examples represented in our asso- 
ciations. In other words, catalog those bankers who need pushing to get 
them started, and then concentrate on doing a little pushing at the sient 
moment. 

Another tab in our index should read: “Bankers’ Weaknesses.’’ You've 
all heard the saying that, ‘‘More can be accomplished with candy than with 
a club,” and this applies with special force to the Association Secretary. 
Know which of your bankers will accept tactful suggestions without assum- 
ing the attitude that you are trying to tell him how to run his business, 
know which of your members are susceptible to a little discreet flattery. 
and which will merely be antagonized by similar treatment. 

Know which of your bankers you can call upon at a moment’s notice 
to deliver the proper type of address, and segregate the one whom you would 
prefer to supervise their material and make suggestions concerning their 
delivery. 

So, fellow Secretaries, study your bankers, catalogue each and every 
member, and you are then prepared to launch upon a public relations pro- 
gram which will be a much more powerful factor than mere:y patting the 
public on the back to gain its good will. 

ln Colorado, necessity has forced the development of a practical public 
relations program. And I speak of Colorado because I know why we are 
doing it. A good many other States have launched upon worthwhile, 
practical, fundamental public relations programs, but by the same virtue, 
a good many States have not gone into public relations. They have con- 
centrated on some newspaper advertising to sell a bank or a group of banks 
to the public from a service standpoint, but that is not public relations. 

We have to go much further than that. We have to get into the funda- 
mentals upon which our country is based and upon which the entire pro- 
gress and development of our country has been made possible. We have 
to re-instill those fundamentals into the people. When we do that, we are 
accomplishing the aims of true public relations. 

In our State, certain pressure groups, political blocs and other selfish 
interests have capitalized on the lethargy of the average American citizen 
until we have the dubious honor of paying higher taxes, supporting larger 
relief and old-age pension rolls, and heading more sucker lists than almost 
any State in the Union. Our job, as you can see, was a tailor-made job, 
all cut out for us. Graduaily the Public Relations Council is developing 
a process whereby the Government of the State will be returned to the 
citizens instcad of being monopolized by small, ciosely knit, well-organized 
minoritiee who prey upon the thrifty, justifying themselves upon the premise 
that ‘‘government owes them a living."’ 

Our program has been proved to a large extent, yet is still in the process 
of development and improvement. It consists of several distinct parts, 
all directed toward the same end—that of arousing and developing an army 
of well-informed, able citizens who will militantly oppose subservive forces 
that constitute a threat to the American way of life. There is no need for 
any State Association to follow the plan we have in Colorado. What we 
must do and what the bank education-public relations committee of the 
State Secretaries Section would like to see accomplished is a coordination of 
effort through the State Secretaries Section and through the Secretaries, 
so that all public relations endeavors of State bankers associations through- 
out the country could be unified to one end. The various steps we use to 
accomplish these purposes are more or less immaterial. The public relations 
council of the American Bankers Association has been developing a mar- 
ve.ous supply of the necessary materials with which to accomplish these aims 

I have here, and each of you have on your seat there some place, this new 
literature on building business for your bank. That booklet, that has been 
prepared and came off the press last Saturday night, is the most complete 
and the most thorough guide to employee training that has ever been pro- 
duced. Every State bankers association and public relations committee or 
council could well afford to take upon themselves the duty of seeing that 
every bank in their State is acquainted with this particular work and have 
a sufficient number for every employee. 

The American Bankers Association likewise has a speakers’ bureau. 
Every State Secretary, working through ite public relations council, could 
make adequate use of the splendid speakers available through the American 
Bankers Association, That is the type of cooperation or coordination of 
effort that we must have, and it is up to the Secretaries because they are 
the key men in the State bankers associations to see that this job is done. 

We have developed a school program, designed to return a little practical 
patriotism to our schools, and briefly, to acquaint the future American 
citizens with all that the American banking system means to free enterprise. 
Because we catalogued our bankers, we chose H. N. Bales, Assistant 
Cashier of The Poudre Valley National Bank, Fort Collins, to lead in this 
Division. Results have amply justified our selection. 

The Employees’ Training Division was designed not to make better bank 
clerks, bookkeepers, tellers, &c., but to make better citizens and to aid 
bank employees to realize that here in America they are bank clerks because 
they want to be and not because a Hitler tells them they must assist in the 
operation of a government bank. 

To reach a wider group, we conduct an advertising department. Ma- 
terial originating in this department is not stamped with the old familiar 
pattern of ‘‘safety, security and service.’’ It brings to the American public 
through the medium of newspapers, &c., a glimpse behind the scenes of 
business—not ‘‘big business’’ but “little business’’"—-the kind that pays 
taxes, maintains payrolls and subscribes to civic improvements in every 
corner of the State. Reasonable and readable facts are used in this cam- 
paign for a more enlightened public. 

One of our most effective departments is that of a speakers bureau. Here 
we have cataloqued the capable, energetic speakers who may be called into 
action on brief notice, with the assurance that the job will be well done. 
New speakers are constantly being developed, and the subjects they discuss 
are many and varied. New outlets are sought by directing State-wide 
attention to the fact that speakers are available for any and all occasions on 
very short notice and a variety of topics. 

The Division of Uniform Practices deals with such problems as service 
charges, banking hours, interest rates, methods of payment, and similar 
matters in which wide discrepancies in practice tend to make our system 
vulnerable. It is often a slow and discouraging process in establishing any 
degree of uniformity; however, the work is invaluable in warding off possible 
punches ‘‘below the belt.’" Radicals who, dissatisfied with that freedom 
which makes it possible for them to voice their dissacisfaction, are poisoning 
the minds of people who are too lazy to think for themselves. They prefer 
to think the worst of banking because it represents capitalism. 

We do not advocate the adoption of our particular program by every 
State association, but we do every Secretary with the responsibility 
of leading his members into fields of activity which will successfully eradicate 
the seeds of distrust and disrespect of the banking business now planted in 
the public mind. 











Report of Committee on Insurance and Protection, by 
Armitt H. Coate, Secretary of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association 


My report, and a tribute to the Secretary of the Committee on Insurance 
and Protection, are as inseparable as New Jersey and a Convention. Be- 
cause, frankly, my report would hardly be worth the time to read it if it 
were not for the shrewd guidance and tireless efforts of Secretary James E. 
Baum. 

From his conning-tower in the New York headquarters of the A. B. A. 
Committee, Secretary Baum keeps in close touch with the surety companies’ 
rating and drafting organizatio s. Many of you are currently well aware 
of the magnificent work which is being done by his committee. During 
the past year you have received very complete and encouraging reports. 

Obviously, the duty of the Secretaries Section of this Committee is to 
augment the work of the A. B. A. Insurance and Protective Committee, 
and arouse the interest of member banks through State ‘ecretaries. My 
Committee's work is limited to support—if this is a limitation. 

As in other matters of State legislation and regulation, the A. B. A. Com- 
mittee looks to State Association Secretaries to assist in carrying out its 
broad program. It imposes a twofold obligation, first, to keep individual 
member banks aware of changes and improvements in the equipment and 
training which make banks safer, and second, to take necessary steps to 
raise the standards of insurance protection and maintain equitable premium 
schedules. 

If any one has ever challenged the importance of the A. B A. Insurance 
and Protective Committee, they have only to glance at the balance sheet. 
There they will find that through. series of rate reductions obtained in the 
past three years, the annual cost of insurance to banks has been ¢€1t more 
than four million dollars—nearly eight times the annual dues paid to the 
American Bankers Association. Individual bank records show what the 
Insurance Protective department of the A. B. A. have saved them. For 
example, one small bank, paying dues of $75 a year, is saving $549 a year 
on its insurance premiums. Another, paying $50 in dues, saves $205 in 
premiums. These reductions do not include the decre.ses of March 1, 
and they are not iso:ated cases. They are typical of the savings enjoyed 
by banks as a direct result of A. B. A. efforts. 

The work of the A. B. A. Insurance and Protective Committee has been 
a very painstaking job, balancing the high potential insurance risk with the 
jow actual insurance losses as shown in insurance records. Naturally, 
there was considerable reluctance on the part of insurance companies to 
lower rates. Some companies have been through a painful period where 
they were paying out more money in losses, commissions and axes than they 
received. They were not eager for the return of any such condition. 
Your committee was armed with loss experience figures and with the in- 
formation that sales commissions paid to the companies’ agents and brokers 
on bank burglary and robbery insurance were higher than losses to the 
companies. A vigorous attempt has been made to negotiate a uniform 
rate for burglary and robbery insurance, written as excess over bankers’ 
blanket bonds for banks in cities with less than 100,000 population. These 
negotiations have borne their first fruits. 

Early in September, new lower rates were announced. While they do 
not provide uniformity, they are a step in the right direction. They provide 
premium reductions for many banks. Savings range from 12144% to 30%, 
depending on location. At the same time, robbery rate territories have 
been reduced from four to three. 

As a result cf tne persistence of your committee, surety companies have 
reduced rates for bankers’ blanket bonds. These reductions, which became 
effective March 1, 1940, save banks nearly a million dollars annually. 
Here, in highlight form, are the results of this reduction: 


1. The heaviest reductions apply to Form 8, Revised: 21% to 29% for 
and 21% for the larger banks. 


banks having 25 or less employees 
2. Form 8, Revised, ~~ now be written without mpeneement cover- 
- when the premium is further reduced 13.3%. t 


Also misplacemen 
coverage may be included in the No. 8 Revised Bond, for an amount less 
than the bond penalty. 

3. The » charge § for a isplacement coverage under Form 2 is reduced 35% 
to 86% to banks having 25 or less employees, and to — =A banks the 
reduction is 50%. The reduction on Form 2, however, app! 
a coverage is ee 

Retroactive reinstatem coverage, as contained in Form No. 8 
Revised. is —— without additional premium charge to assured banks 
Form 2 primary or excess bonds for a total coverage not exceeding 


5. Changes under the f ing perseraghe apply to all banks having 
25 or less employees, and to banks ha more than 25 employees, 
whose incurred loss ratio for the last five um years has exceed 45%, 
—— is made for submitting their loss ence to the Towner Rating 
for determination of the rate to be and the amount of the 
retroactive reinstatement coverage which may be given without additional 
p~ -ae. um charge. This plan, which & = Te is a 
toward merit rating on the experience. 

Even more recently a new reduction has ons ps es in a scale-down 
of premiums charged for blanket bond coverage of smal! branches operated 
by banks. This reduction was the result of negotiations with the surety 
companies’ rating bureau. Your Insurance and Protective Committee 
criticized the blanket bond premium loading of $250,000 annually for each 
branch. In practice, this cost was excessive when applied to small branches 
or to offices whose operations are restricted largely to the handling of depos- 
its and withdrawals. An original adjustment was made which scaled down 
this flat rate for banks whose entire personnel, including head offices and 
branches, consisted of 15 or less employees. Obviously, this relieved only 
a small number of banks. As a result of further negotiations a lower cost 
schedule was made effective July 29 Annual premiums for branch offices 
now scale down to as low as $100 per year. It is safe to assume that this 
most recent revision in insurance costs will save the banks of this country 
many thousands of dollars. 

It has been brought to this committee's attention that in some States 
insurance agents are capitalizing on the difference in cost of the Bankers’ 
Blanket Bonds Form 8, revised, and Form 2. It is erroneous and mislead- 
ing to characterize these two standard forms as giving similar coverage. 
In seeking protection for individual banks it is important to remember the 
old truism: Better to be safe than sorry. Because of the restrictive terms 
in the Form 2 bond, even though they may seem unimportant to the smaller 
banks, the Insurance Committee has not approved it for primary coverage, 
while it has approved the Bond Form §8, revised. 

Most of you are familiar with the need for a revised standard form of 
fire insurance policy for adoption in all States. Over the years extensions 
of coverage have been granted without additional cost. They were avail- 
able only by endorsement. These endorsements added nothing to the pre- 
mium, but they did add considerable responsibility, because if they were 
overlooked the result might have been an uninsured loss, or at least a dis- 
puted claim. 

In the proposed revision reported at Houston in the fall of 1938, many of 
these extensions of coverage were incorporated in the policy itself. The 


es only when 


proposed policy was approved by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at their meeting in San Francisco last June. 

This new standard form of fire insurance policy will benefit by comparison 
with existing forms in all but two or three States. In almost every State 
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the adoption of this proposed form will require legislative action, since the 
fire policy now in use is invariably prescribed by statute. 

If bankers throughout the country are to reap the benefits of the new 
form, it behooves State Associations to act. Steps must be taken toward 
legislation to make the new fire policy effective in their respective States. 
In any program of protection for our member banks, we should not over- 
look the different types of protective legislation recommended by the 
A. B. A. Committee on State Legislation. An example in point is the 
“Fictitious Payee Act,’’ which is urgently necessary to relieve banks of 
severe penalties simply because they honor checks bearing genuine signa- 
tures but made payable to fictitious payees through the dishonesty of a 
customer's employee. Decisions continue to be held against banks on such 
cases and in some instances the penalty reaches serious proportions. This 
modal statute has b2en on the A. B. A. program of State legislation for ten 
years, yet it has been enacted in only three States. 

Another item on the A. B. A. program which should appear on the ‘‘must”’ 
legislation for the protective of banks is the recommended act fixing the 
liability of a bank or rtust company to its depositor for the payment of 


- forged, altered or raised checks. Nearly every State places some time 


limitation on the banks’ liability for forged or altered checks, but the recom- 
mended statute is necessary to safeguard the interests of banks in about 
15 States in which it has not been enacted. 

We have seen amazing insurance progress in recent years, but I want to 
take just a minute to point out the fallacy of any gloating over the record 
to date. Without robbing the A. B. A. of any of its just praise, it ‘s im- 
portant always to remember that low insurance rates are impossible without 
low insurance losses. Losses, in turn, reflect directly upon individual banks 
upon the care and thought and real hard work that are poured into the pro- 
tection of banks against banditry, embezzlement, swindle and fire. It 
would be a fundamental mistake to depend upon insurance instead of 
vigilance. It requires a certain amount of skepticism and even mistrust 
to discover weaknesses in the armor of protection which should surround 
every modern bank. Almost every bank loss is preventable through care- 
ful study of individual bank procedure and personnel management. I 
urge you to enlist further cooperation of local law enforcement groups to 
provide for the safety of your own banks Remember, low insurance rates 
are only the effect. Minimum bank losses are the cause of this substantial 
annual saving. 

I never miss a chance to repeat the old slogan, ,‘All for one and one for 
all."’ In no line of endeavor is this theme more important than to bankers. 
No single factor can increase the cost of insurance protection faster than 
individual banking carelessness. We all pay dearly for the mistakes and 
misadventures of single banks. Insurance will never be a ‘‘golden egg”’ 
of something for nothing. It must be based on loss experience, and in 
that every one here has an equal opportunity to observe and serve. 

My report would be incomplete without a brief bow to our retiring 
A. B. A. President. 

Every one will want to join me when I point to Robert M. Hanes as 
inspiration of a great national body. Let us resolve to face our local prob- 
lems with the same confidence and resolution which he has manifested in 
his dealings with the Association. 

As we set out on a new year, guided by the broad experience of President 
Houston, let's pull on the oars together. If we do that wholeheartedly, 
it will insure a better day for bankers of tomorrow. 


Report of Committee on Standard Forms, by Chairman 
Lauder Hodges, Executive Manager, California 
Bankers Association, San Francisco 


Mr. Hodges—preceding his prepared address said: 

Mr. President, Members os the State Secretaries Section, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: ‘These remarks this morning are based on the assumption that you 
all have mimeographed copies of the report. 

The report, gentlemen, reviews the basic factors of form, design and con- 
trol, summarizes the main benefits to be derived from systemic work in 
the forms field and outlines the principal accomplishments so far by the 
American Bankers Association and the State Secretaries. The factual 
material is based upon a questionaire of which you all received a copy and 
I am happy to say all but one State Secretary responded generously and 
adequately. To give you an idea of what the questionaaireshowed, let me 
summarize statistically. 

Seventeen Secretaries and the American Bankers Association reported 
either considerable present activity or else a form service based on past 
activity along that line. Four Secretaries reported that they were in- 
terested and considering adopting a definite program but that so far noth- 
ing had been accomplished in their States. 

Twenty-six reported generally that there was no interest in their State 
expressed in tangible form. Two Secretaries were unable to furnish any 
definite report, one due to a change in administration on account of the 
death of Paul Brown and one not being able to respond at all. 

The address of Mr. Hodges follows: 

‘*We are often amused and provoked by the lack of knowledge displayed 
by the public when it comes to banking matters or the handling of their 
financial affairs, but I think if we would stop to remember the great num- 
ber of different forms, the utter lack of uniformity in our methods and 
practices, even in banks situated in the same town, we would think that 
the public was not altogether to blame for their lack of understanding." 
I quote from the Report of the Committee on Standardized Bank Forms, 
California Bankers Association, May 25, 1921. 

‘“The forms problem,"’ says a recent report of the New York State Bankers 
Association, ‘involves the development of forms which promote efficient 
operations, convey their message clearly and pleasingly to customers and 
others, and afford adequate legal protection to all concerned.” 

Work in this field has, of course, been carried on for many years but most 
of it has been on a small scale and at sporadic intervals. A fresh approach 
on a national basis is being undertaken by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion through a subcommittee of its Bank Management Commission. Im- 
portant contributions have also been made recently by several State Bankers 
Associations. 

In appointing the Committee on Standard Forms, State Secretaties Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association, no instructions of a limiting nature 
were imposed and the Committee was left free to explore the field and 
survey the work done both in the past and currently, with the tacit under- 
standing that it would make some recommendations, if warranted, as 
guide posts for constructive action by the State associations. This report 
will therefore deal with the subject broadly, reviewing the basic factors in- 
volved in form design and control, summarizing the main benefits to be 
derived from systemic work in this field, and outlining the principal accom- 
plishments thus far. The Committee lays no claim to originality—the 
report is primarily a compilation of results to date. 

At the outset it would be well to recognize the underlying reason for new 
activity in this old and somewhat uninspired subject. The driving force 
behind the bankers’ fresh interest is the need for additional revenue, a 
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direct result of the problem of decreasing income and mounting expense. 
One way of attacking this problem is through finding ways and means to 
reduce expenses, especially through increasing operating efficiency and 
effecting operating economies, and this has led many bankers to simplify 
and standardize their forms as an economy measure. These banks report 
the accomplishment of substantial savings. Bankers familiar with this 
subject say that systematic forms work on a broad scale offers a great 
opportunity. 

A little reflection about the matter will suggest many ways in which a 
bank can benefit through systematic forms work, some of them trivial in 
themselves, but significant when considered in the light of the large part 
which forms play in the daily routine and the cumulative volume over an 
extended period. Economies which seem clearly apparent include the 
following: 

Reduction in Number of Forms: There are opportunities for reducing 
the number of forms by eliminating unnecessary ones and utilizing others 


more completely. 

Saving in Paper Costs: Substantial reductions in paper costs can be 
made through choice of stock on a more scientific basis, purchase in larger 
quantities, and more effective utilization. 

Savings in Printing Costs: Savings can be effected through printing 
larger quantities,, printing on ‘‘gang’’ presses, stocking larger inventories 
of ewer items, eliminating losses caused by quick obsolescence of little used 
forms, and filling purchase orders more quickly and at lower costs. 

Lower Costs in Maintaining Supplies of Forms: The cost of stocking, 
handling and ordering forms can lowered through a reduction in the 
number of different items and better classification. 

Filing Economies: Forms should be designed to meet the requirements 
of standard filing equipment, thus facilitating the use of the regular files 
for forms and eliminating the need for special equipment. 

Operating efficiency can be increased through simplified standard forms. 
Good forms are, of course, closely related to efficient operating practices ; 
in fact, they are essential to efficiency in operations. There are oppor- 
tunities in some banks for the creation of forms for use in transaction where 
forms are not currently employed. More important, there is a large field 
for improvement of existing forms in the interest of efficiency and sim- 
plicity, eliminating duplication and replacing less efficient forms. Re- 
finements of this character frequently require the assistance of experts in 
forms and procedures, services which can be made available through all 
banks through cooperative action, such as through the State associations 
or the American Bankers Association. This kind of work is especially 
important in view of the trend toward making banking facilities readily 
available to people in the lower income brackets, by way of consumer 
finance, personal loans, pay-as-you-go checking plans, and similar services. 

Still another benefit is the assurance of adequate legal protection, both 
to the bank and to its customers. More careful forms planning facilitates 
early and complete attention from the legal standpoint. The element of 
safety is also involved in the paper stock used. Records which are to be 
retained permanently require a stock with a long life. Proper care in 
selecting the paper will assure a form having an adequate life span. 

Finally, there is the effect which forms have on relations with customers 
and the public. Forms for use by customers or the public generally should 
be designed so as to please by their convenient arrangement, clarity of 
meaning, and attractive appearance. Such planning requires discrimina- 
ting judgement with respect to quality and color of paper, style and size 
of type, proportion of printed matter to white space, arrangement of the 
printed material, etc. In the opinion of bankers who have been engaged 
in this work, the slight added expense sometimes involved is more than 
offset by good will. Looking at it from the negative side, the use of well 
designed customer forms helps to prevent excuse for the hostile attitude 
sometimes assumed by customers when called upon to use a form which is 
confusing or poorly laid out. While the matter is somewhat intangible, 
it seems probable that the use of simplified forms consistently, coupled with 
other evidences of sound management, tends to increase confidence in the 
bank. 

The fundamental considerations in form designing and control are dis- 
cussed illuminatingly in the following passage from the report of the New 
York State Bankers Association Subcommittee on Standardization of 
Forms, June 1, 1940: 

‘The creation of a printed form begins with a clear understanding of the 
use to which the form is to be put. This will enable the person considering 
the form to answer such pertinent questions as: 

1. Is the form necessary? Perhaps, for example the volume of trans- 
actions which it would cover are insufficient to warrant a printed form. 

2. Could any other form currently in use serve the purpose? If not 
enturely, could another form be revised slightly to cover both its present 
and intended purposes? 

3. Is it to be an internal or external form, i.e., will customers receive or 
sign a pert of it, or will it be used exclusively for internal purposes? 4 

4. Will it be completed by hand, t writer or some other machine? 

5. Of what size, quality, weight and color of paper must it be to conform 
with requirements of manual handling, machine equipment, filing, stand- 
ard envelope sizes, etc,? 

“A negative answer to the first question, as to the need for the form, 
naturally will render the other questions unnecessary. Experience has in- 
dicated that in many cases the volume of transactions involved does not 
justify the printing of a form. 

“It also has been found that a form used for some other purpose, or for 
similar purpose in another department will serve the purpose of the form 
proposed for adoption. Perhaps some small alteration in arrangement or 
the addition of another part may be necessary but this can often be done 
with little increase in expense. The maintenance of a display board show- 
ing all forms currently in use in a bank greatly facilitates keeping the 
number of forms at a minimum by disclosing existing duplications and 
preventing introduction of new forms for purposes which can be served 
by existing forms. 

‘The answer to question three, i.e., whether or not the form will be seen 
by customers, will have a distinct bearing on the set up of the form. In 
our desire to make a form serve internal requirements adequately, we may 
sometimes lose sight of the effect of its appearance upon customers. Sim- 
plicity of design and typography, and a balanced proportion of white space, 
adds dignity to appearance and gives emphasis to the necessary printed 
matter. The message to the customer should be set up in such order that 
he will not be obliged to skip all over the form to glean its meaning. 

“The method by which the form is to be filled in will influence its layout. 
If by typewriter, spaces to be filled in should conform with typewriter 
spacings both horizontally and vertically. If feasible, the required spaces 
should be in the same sequence as the material from which the information 
is to be taken. 

**While a form naturally must be large enough to accomodate its content 
and purpose, determination of its size must also take other factors into con- 
sideration. It must, of course, be of such size and thickness to fit con- 
veniently into the machine by which it will be prepared. If it isa multiple 
part form, the weight of its parts must be such as to permit of the produc- 
tion of legible copies. If a copy or copies are to be retained by the bank, 
it must fit available filing equipment. Wherever possible, the form should 


be of a size to permit enclosure in a standard sized window envelop : without 
folding. From the standpoint of economy in paper cost, the possibility of 


stock should be borne in mind. @ wate attentional 

“As previously indicated, the weight of the paper used is dependent to 
some extent upon the mechanical equipment employed in completing the 
form. For the majority of forms a good grade of 16 lb. of 20 lb. substance 
of sulphite paper will suffice. Such paper will permit preservation of the 
record for five to ten years or more. For records requiring long retention, or 
which are subjected to frequent usage, paper with some degree of rag con- 
tent is preferable. 

‘‘As to color of paper and type to be used, it is quite generally agreed that 
black ink on white paper usually makes the most economical, readable and 
best appearing form. In the case of multi-part forms, it has been found 
desirable, in some cases, for convenience of handling to vary the color of 
paper or type for each part. 

‘The selection of the style of type to be used is largely a matter of prefer- 
ence. However, two suggestions are offered. For forms such as ledger 
sheets, statements and those with ruled spaces to be filled in, the simple 
lines of light face Gothic type give a desirable mild contrast to the informa- 
tion subsequently filled in. For forms embracing a substantial amount 
of continuous reading matter, such as collateral notes, resolutions, etc., 
Caslon or similar style type seems preferable. 

“To sum up, the objectives of form development are accomplished by 
the production of the most suitable form for the purpose from the stand- 
point of clarity, appearance, protection, cost of operation and filing at the 
lowest commensurate printing cost. Substantial printing costs can be 
saved by avoiding or eliminating unnecessary forms. Conversely, it is de- 
sirable and profitable to incur printing costs to create new forms when anal- 
ysis shows that this will result in savings in operating costs or improved 
relations with customers.’’ 

To bring together information about forms work carried on by the var- 
ious State associations, your Committee sent a questionnaire to each State 
Secretary. Information about the American Bankers Association’s ac- 
tivities was supplied by the Committee Chairman, who furnishes a direct 
tie with the Bank Management Commission of the American Bankers 
Association through service on its Subcommitte on Simplified Operating 
Forms. This survey offers the following picture: 

Sixteen secretaries of the A. B. A. reported either substantial present 
activity or a forms service based on past activity. 

Four additional secretaries reported interest but little accomplishment. 

Twenty-two secretaries reported no activity and no interest expressed 
in tangible form. 

One association was unable to furnish information on account of the 
death of its secretary. 

Six secretaries did not reply. 

The work carried on by the American Bankers Association will be de- 
scribed first. Two branches of the Association have been especially con- 
cerned, the Bank Management Commission and the Legal Department. 
Early efforts were directed to the standardization of bank checks, a definite 
program being adopted in 1925, with the support of the United States 
Department of Commerce, and other interested groups. The work was 
placed on a broader basis last year with appointment of a Subcommittee 
on Simplified Operating Forms, of which L. W. Bishop, Cashier, State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Virginia, is chairman. ‘The Sub- 
committee undertook the project of developing a set of simplified operating 
forms for use by banks generally throughout the country. Since the bulk 
of the American Bankers Association membership consists of small or 
moderate sized banks, the Subcommittee’s forms are primarily designed for 
banks of this type, having $5,U00),000 or less in deposits. The Subcommit- 
tee also decided to confine this work to forms in common use in commer- 
cial banks. Forms employed primarily in the larger institutions will not 
be considered. Legal forms will be included only when the laws of the 
various States provide a proper basis for use generally. 

Forms work in California was started in 1920 with the appointment of 
a Committee on Standardized Bank Forms. The forms drafted by the 
committee were printed in the Association’s magazine and the member 
banks were encouraged to make their own arrangements for printing forms 
in quantity. However, from the outset, the committee felt obligated to 
help the banks to obtain forms supplies at the lowest cost and, accordingly, 
the type used for the magazine was kept standing and banks were invited 
to place orders with the secretary. For ten years or more the association 
printed and sold standard forms, the list of which at one time included 86 
different items. In 1931 the committee recommended that the sale of 
forms be discontinued, mainly because of a substantial decline in the num- 
ber of orders. Reduced volume of sales was attributed to consolidation of 
banks, changes in banking practices, legislative changes, prices out of line 
with those quoted by commercial printers, and a preference of some banks 
to give their forms printing business to their own customers. In lieu of 
supplying forms in quantity, it was suggested that the committee furnish 
specimens. The recommendations were adopted and the sale of forms 
was terminated. 

During the next year and a half the committee made a complete revision 
of the forms issued by the association, eliminating some 30 having poor 
sales experience. In 1933 the association decided to make forms available 
in quantity lots again and entered into a new arrangement by which one 
printing house printed and stocked all C. B. A. forms, pricing them so as 
to give the member banks the benefit of quantity runs. This plan was 
continued up to the present year when it became necessary to reconsider 
the entire subject again because of slack sales and declining interest. A 
new committee, originally appointed as a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking Practice, undertook the review and revision of existing forms, 
supplementing the list where needed. The objective was ‘‘to furnish forms 
that were safe to use from a practical, legal and auditing standpoint and 
that would conform to a general pattern of standardization.’" As a re- 
sult of this survey many forms were eliminated because of their specialized 
nature, all the remaining old ones were brought up to date, and a few new 
ones were added to round out the list. The recommended list now includes 
33 forms, including both legal forms in general use and operating forms 
for certain banking routines. Each bank has been furnished with a com- 
plete specimen set. Orders are placed directly with the printer. The new 
committee's task is a continuing one, as it plans to keep the list up to date, 
make additions to or eliminations from the list, as required and to render 
the member banks an advisory service on their forms problems. 

I have taken the liberty of tracing the history of this project in Cali- 
fornia rather more fully than with respect to any other State, because we 
have approached the subject from a number of different angles and are, 
therefore, in a posicion to place our experience before other State Associa- 
tions. Some of the experience in California has been definitely unsatis- 
factory. Some of the recommendations which our Committee makes in 
this report are based on the lack of a satisfactory experience in my home 
State. 

Forms work in the District of Columbia has been carried on for about 
15 years through a Committee on Standardized Bank Forms. A report 
covering a wide range of forms was completed in 1928. Later committees 
continued the work so that up-to-date forms, both legal and operating 
are now available. Member banks have been furnished a specimen set in 
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a binder, with instructions regarding the use of the forms. Orders for 
quantity lots may be placed through the Association. The recomended 
forms are used extensively and there is a fair degree of uniformity. 

The Massachusetts Bankers Association has accomplished excellent work 
within a relatively short time. The project started four years ago and is 
carried on by the Subcommittee on Standardization of Forms of the Bank 
Management Commission. The forms recommended by the committee 
have been printed on sheets punched for a three-hole binder with appro- 
priate comments regarding size, grades of paper, color of stock, etc. The 
work to date includes forms used in connection with checking accounts, 
both internal and for customers, collections, loans and a limited number of 
forms for a legal character. The work is to be continued so as to embrace 
a complete study of forms in common use. The committee also offers to 
assist banks in making arrangements for cooperative buying. 

Massachusetts banks also have the benefit of two valuable forms studies. 

One of these is the report on The More Important Authorizations Cover- 
ing Access to Safe Deposit Boxes, prepared under the auspices of the Proper 
Author.zations Committee. This consists of a concise discussion of the 
legal relationship created by the different types of contracts covering the 
rental of safe deposit boxes and their consequences, and certain forms of 
contracts, resolutions, receipts, etc. The other study is a report on Proper 
Authorizations, Commercial Department, prepared by the Proper Authori- 
zations Subcommittee of the Bank Management Commission. This con- 
tains a statement of the rules and principles upon which the requirements 
for authorizations are based, a complete set of forms for authorizations in- 
volving usual banking relationships, an outline of signature and authoriza- 
tion requirements, and suggestions for precautionary measures in opening 
new accounts. 

New York affords another notable contribution. The work accomplished 
is set forth in the report of the Subcommittee on Standardization of Forms, 
Committee on Standardization, published in printed form June 1, 1940. 
Although the subcommittee has only been engaged in the work for one year, 
the booklet includes a concise discussion of the factors to be considered in 
preparing forms and the objectives of form development, reproduces 
specimens of forms for selected banking transactions, and sets forth help- 
ful comments about the forms and their use. It is intended as the first 
step in a complete study of the forms in general use in commercial banks. 

The outstanding accomplishment among recent work in this field is the 
manual of Standard Forms and Systems, issued by the Virginia Bankers 
Association in 1939. This material, reproduced by the multilithic process 
in loose leaf form, makes an attractive volume of 177 pages, embracing 
106 pages of text and 102 separate illustrations relative to 14 departments 
of the bank. It constitutes a manual of the procedure followed in banking 
operations with a collection of specimen forms. The outline form used for 
the comments, excellent arrangement under tab separator sheets, and the 
comprehensive nature of the work make this by far the most practical 
and useful compilation of its kind. Topics covered include the general 
ledger, checking account forms, paying and receiving tellers, proof and 
transit bookkeeping, account analysis, savings department, loans and dis- 
counts, credit department, investments, safe deposit, collections, filing and 
auditing. 

, Other States in which constructive work has been done include the fol- 
owing: 


Alabama: Committee on Standard Forms first appointed two years ago 
has prepared a financial statement and cattle mortgage form. Committee 
plans to offer other forms and work toward standardization. 

Colorado: Public Relations Council and Agricultural Committee are 

—— forms and plan to make recommended forms available by printing 
specimens in official magazine. This work has been going on for only one 
year. Association hopes to cover entire field along lines of Virginia manual. 

Connecticut: This association does not have a standing committee on 
forms but special committees have been appointed to work out forms for 
particular situations, such as a form for pledging savings accounts as col- 


lateral. 

Georgia: In 1927 the general counsel of the association prepared a port- 
folio of bank forms which was published in a printed booklet distributed 
to the member banks. The list of forms includes checks, notes, deposit 
slips, trust receipts, stock power, mortgages, deeds, guaranties, financial 
statements. There is no standing committee and no changes or additions 
have been made since the booklet was published. 

Indiana: Association o:fers 12 different forms for sale through secre- 
tary'soffice. Forms are kept up to date by standing committee on standard 
forms. Service is used extensively as probably half of the banks in State 
use recommended forms. 

Iowa: This association does not have a standing committee on forms 
but special committees are named when needed. Legal department and 
special committees have prepared a considerable Jist of forms, mainly of a 
legal nature, including forms for safe de it rentals, mortgages, notes, 
checks, certificates of deposit, various authorizations, conditional sale con- 
tracts, guaranties, etc. Specimens are printed in Association's magazine 
and quantity lots are purchased from certain printers. 

Michigan: Bank Management Commission is making plans for a forms 
rogram to be carried on by a subcommittee. 

innesota: Association offers one form, conditional sale contract. How- 
ever, Association's counse] has on many forms sold by loca] printers 
and extensively used by country banks. ‘ 

ey yey This association does not have a standing committee, forms 
service being handled 7 the secretary. Association offers forms for certain 
banki transactions including financial statements, loan information, 
notes, deeds of trust, employees’ time card, etc. Orders are filled by the 
secretary. This is a continuing program and forms are added when needed. 

Missouri: For a number of years past forms work has been carried on 
by the secretary and the association's counsel. Recomended froms in- 
clude notes, mortgages, escrow receipt, safe de it box rentals, analysis 
sheets, certificates of deposit, and purchase orders for securities. Speci- 
meng are furnished by the secretary's office and forms are purchased through 
loo a. This 

‘ew Jersey: association plans to a int a w 
mo this field. ce ppo committee to work 
ort kota: veral years ago the secretary prepared certain legal 
forms to which have been added forms of instalment notes and conditional 
sale contract. Association furnishes specimens and forms are purchased 
from gS There is no standing forms committee. 

Ohio: his association has maintained a forms service for more than 25 
years. Forms originate with the Bank Management Committee and the 
association's counsel. The recommended list includes note forms, safe de- 
posit forms, and forms used in connection with service charges. Orders 
are placed with the secretary and filled by the official printer. The service 
is used extensively by small and moderate sized banks. 

Pennsylvania: About a year ago the Committee on Bank Management 
Problems commenced studying and drafting forms. When the work is 
completed the committee plans to furnish member banks with specimens 
of recommended forms. 

Wisconsin: Some ten geass ago the Educational Committee drafted 
forms for use in certain nking operations. These are stocked by the 
official printer and may be ordered directly. List of recommended forms 
includes notes, authorizations, checks and internal forms used in connec- 
tion with checking accounts, safe deposit forms, financial statements, guar- 
anties, mortgages, account analysis forms, conditional sales contracts, etc, 


As a result of the analysis form activity furnished by the questionaire, 
your Committee came to certain conclusions which I should like to briefly 
summarize from the report. 

I. It is apparent from the foregoing study that the forms work of the 
various State associations is being carried on in a number of different ways. 
There is no standard pattern. Important variations include the following: 

1. Specimens of forms, or the sale of forms in quantity. 

2. A limited line to meet special situations, or a more or less complete 
line of forms. 
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beck Line confined to operating forms or legal forms, or a combination of 
P 4. Build work around an operating manual, or confine work narrowly to 

5. Keep forms up to date and add new ones as needed, or let forms as 
originally recomended stand without change. 

6. Work through forms committee, or regard forms service as adminis- 
trative job for secretary and counsel. 

7. Maintain advisory service on forms problems. 

8. Assist banks in cooperating printing and purchasing. 

9. Make forms work an active, continuous project, stimulating interest 
in uniformity and standardization, or adopt a passive attitude. 

II. The work now carried on is directed mainly at the small and medium 
sized banks. 

III. Association recommended forms are used more or less, depending in 
the main on the quality of the forms offered, the range covered in the forms 
list, whether forms are kept up to date, and the extent and continuity of 
forms activity. 

IV. Some other businesses have carried systematic forms work much 
farther than banking. This report does not include a comparative study, 
but the satisfactory experience in other lines indicates what could be ac- 
complished by banks. 

V. Notwithstanding the excellent work accomplished in a few States, 
there is still a great opportunity for uniformity and standardization. Al- 
though considerable variety in forms and procedures will probably persist, 
considering the size of the country and the number of units in the banking 
field and their disparity in size and character, there is much room for con- 
structive work. No doubt we must expect a considerable variation in the 
form situation in a country as large as this and with as many different 
kinds of banks as there are in this country, but it is obvious to your Com- 
mittee that there is immense roon for standardization and for uniformity. 

VI. Systematic forms work offers tangible benefits through increasing 
operating efficiency and effecting measurable savings, not to mention 
other advantages. 

VII. There are no unsurmountable obstacles to more effective work in 
this field. The principal barriers—apathy and indifference of association 
officers and the settled habits of bankers—can be overcome. 

VIII. This is a logical field for activity by State bankers associations. 

Your Committee on Standard Forms makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Each State Association should establish a definite agency, whether 
committee, secretary, or otherwise, to deal constructively with the forms 
problem. 

In view of the work that the American Bankers Association is doing in 
this field, it seems to me no State Secretary can afford not to have some 
definite agency or committee established in his State doing preliminary 
work looking toward the final product of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Committee. I should feel that a State Secretary woud be very much 
on the spot if he permitted another year or so to go by without taking this 
subject up with his State officers and making definite provision for a forms 
committee because when the forms manual of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation is published, probably in the course of the next year, I believe it 
will be an outstanding job in which every bank can find something of great 
value, and unless each State Association is prepared to deal with that man- 
ual and utilize it when it is issued, the State Association will be very defi- 
nitely at a disavantage. 

2. Each association should take steps to acquaint its members with new 
developments in the forms field, preparing them for the American Bankers 
Association forms manual. Educational work should be carried on through 
articles in bulletins and magazines, talks at conventions, group meetings, 
educational conferences, and regional clearing house meetings, and through 
committee work. 

That involves making a careful analysis of the American Bankers Asso- 
tion work to determine its adaptability to your State. While the A. B. A. 
Committee is making an effort to make its job fit the needs of the entire 
country, it is recognized, of course, that there will be variations in different 
States and that in some States not all of the material in the American Bank- 
ers Manual will be suitable for use without modification or revision or 
amendment. Now there is a job which each State Secretary through the 
committee for his State must undertake, perhaps even going to the extent 
of publishing a supplement or a commentary upon the A. B. A. Manual 
explaining the points of difference, what forms can’t be used and why, 
and offering substitutes suitable for use in your own particular State. 

Another thing the State Association should maintain is educational work 
along the lines of forms. This can be accomplished by a variety of ways 
familiar to all of you. Many of the State Associations have magazines 
which could appropriately carry articles about the work of the A. B. A. in 
this field and about the subject generally. Some of you have group meet- 
ings and educational conferences at which the subject could be discussed. 
In other instances, it may be possible to bring it up before a convention. 
All of these means should be utilized to familiarize the members of your 
associations with this important activity. 

3. The State Secretary should maintain a constructive and sympathic 
interest in the work being carried on by the American Bankers Association 
Subcommittee on Simplified Operating Forms. 

I haven't been in the work of the State Associations as long as a good 
many of the men in this group today, but I have been in the field long 
enough now to have a fair idea of the degree of cooperation which exists 
between the American Bankers Association and the State Associations. 
I know that some of the work of the American Bankers Association must 
necessarily be done on a basis separate and apart from the State Associa- 
tions. In other instances, the American Bankers Association has under- 
taken to do part of a job and then pass the utilization of it or the rest of it 
on to the State Associations. But in this forms field, there is a liltte dif- 
ferent situation; it must necessarily be a joint operation. It calls for active 
and continuous cooperation. So when you begin to receive further informa- 
tion about what the A. B. A.’s Committee is doing, take that as your cuo 
for familiarizing yourself fully with it, for telling your members about it, 
and for cooperating as far as possible with the program suggested by the 
A. B. A.’s Committee. . . 

4. The State Secretaries Section should continue its work in this field 
next year by the appointment of a committee on this subject to coordinate 
the work of the State Associations and the American Bankers Associations, 
stimulate interest in forms work, and cooperate with the American Bankers 
Association in utilization of its forms manual, 


Report of Committee on State Bankers Association 
Management and Regional Clearinghouses, by 
Chairman George M. Starring, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the South Dakota Bankers Association 


This report will have to begin with an apology because instead of de- 
voting itself to State Bankers Association Management and Regional Clear 
inghouses, it will discuss a problem which should more properly come under 
the heading of bank management, although it is closely related. 
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In our report to the State Secretaries Section at Hot Springs, weex- 
pressed the opinion that throughout the country too much emphasisis 
being placed on uniform service charges. Where the uniform service 
charge idea originated we are not certain but do know that large non- 
banking organizations have argued for it and as a result many bankers 
have been led to believe that their charges for services should be the same, 
in spite of known differences in operating costs. We suspect that these 
organizations were not so much interested in uniformity as they were in re- 
ceiving the service in all communities at the same bargain rate for which 
it was purchased in some lacalities. 

The arguments of those who were in favor of uniformity seemed plaus- 
ible to everyone, including the State Secretaries, and immediate steps were 
taken to secure uniformity. Bankers Ass ciations committees met and 
developed schedules of charges which were sent out to member banks for 
adoption. In many cases the recommended charges were supposed to be 
minimum, but naturally the banks took them as the ideal or standard and 
as a result many banks sold their services at less than cost. Some banks, 
of course, were able to operate considerably cheaper than others and for 
them the charges were adequate. The wide publicity given to the move 
to secure uniformity resulted in the public playing one bank against another 
and charges were decreased to a point where they would not cover expenses. 
The last A. B. A. pamphiet on earnings and expenses of all insured com- 
mercial banks reveals that bank service charge income is considerably be- 
low other expenses. The State banks in some states are making a rather 
good showing by charging non-par exchange, but this type of charge is 
d.fficult to defend and no doubt will some day be against the law. In that 
event these State banks will be in the market for a more complete and 
equitable system of charges. 

Bank ng is about the only business which seems to be sold on the need 
for uniformity in charges. Prices for groceries, clothing, fuel. lawyer's 
fees, abstractor’s fees, and the fees of city officials vary from city to city. 
Have you ever seen a uniform schedule of fees for lawyers? 

Anyone who has taken an automobile trip of any length knows that the 
price of gasoline is not uniform. The filling station operator knows what 
the gasoline cost him, what he had to pay for freight and taxes and knows 
his operating costs. He adds these costs together, plus a profit, and that 
is the price he asks for his product. Although the cost of the gasoline, the 
same gasoline, may vary five cents in 100 miles, each filling station opera- 
tor may be asking a fair price. 

Price, you see, isn't the important thing. The method by which the 
price is determined is the most important. 

The banker should approach service charges from the same angle as the 
filling station operator. He should determine what costs are involved in 
furnishing the service and base the charge on those costs, plus a reasonable 
profit. State associations should study this problem and work out a uni 
form method of figuring costs. They also might recommend a satisfactory 
rate of profit on the service. After this has been done a uniform method 
of account analysis should be developed by which a bank may apply the 
costs to the customer's account. The methods developed should be as 
simple as possible since the more involved they are the less chance they will 
have for adoption. ' 

Too many banks are now operating some departments at a loss. This 
fact may not show up in the earnings statement as some other department 
or departments are carrying the load. 

Many banks complain of Governmental competition, yet, it is only 
natural for a borrower to seek the lowest rate and the savings depositor to 
seek the highest. In a good many instances if the banks were receiving 
proper remuneration for their checking account, transit and miscellaneous 
services they could reduce their rates on loans and raise their rates on certi- 
ficates of deposit and meet all rate competition. As it is now the borrow- 
in and C. D. customer is paying part of the cost of the checking account 
customer, 

Some banks have been finding it difficult to pay dividends to their stock- 
holders the last few years, and yet, they have been paying dividends right 
along to the checking account customer in the form of services sold below 
cost. 

If the present policy of the government continues, proper remuneration 
for services rendered will become increasingly important to banks. The 
problem is certainly worthy-of study. A bank in a sound, healthy, finan- 
cial condition is able to render better service than a poorly-managed losing 
institution and better able to stand up under governmental competition. 

The American Bankers Association Bank Management Commission has 
recently issued a booklet entitled, ‘‘Regional Clearing House Association— 
Organization Manual"’ which gives the extent of organization in the various 
States and outlines the procedure for organizing such associations and the 
conduct of the meetings. It is a splendid publication and we recommend 
its use by States now unorganized or only partly organized. It should be 
an aid to secretaries, in developing regional clearinghouse activities in their 
respective States. Regional clearinghouses are a splendid supplement to 
State conventions and group meetings and give an even better opportunity 
for the invididual banker to express himself. Regional clearinghouse Asso- 
ciations offer bankers an oportunity to get acquainted and will tend to 
stifle the present practice of bank Customers playing one bank against 
another on rates. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING ADDRESS OF MR. STARRING 


President Wattam: Thereis one pomt in the report that I do not quite 
agree with, George, and that is on that service charge. I think he must 
have been associating with a couple of our Congressmen up in North Da- 
kota. For years, they have asked for a farm program which would involve 
cost of production to the farmer, but they were never able to figure out 
ways and means of determining what was a fair cost. I think that same 
thing applies to the service charge here. The bank which is being operated 
efficiently can operate at a profit with a lower service charge than one 
which is being operated uneconomically and wastefully. They have got 
to have a higher profit. Perhaps in approaching this problem, we have 
started at the wrong end. Instead of trying to get a uniform charge, we 
should try to educate the bankers to operate efficiently . 

Mr. Starring: Well, as I see it, the first thing is to develop a uniform 
method of figuring costs, and then if we could have some comparison of 
operations afterwards, I think we would approach uniformity; that is, 
those banks that are operating inefficiently would see that their costs 
were too high and they could then approach this average or whatever you 
want to call it, of survey or investigation that might be made. 

President Wattam: Well, the subject is too broad a one to go into a 
discussion of it here and now. I would like to have the time to argue it 
out with you, George. Our idea up in North Dakota is that there are too 
many of them charging all the freight they think the traffic would bear. 

Mr. Starring: But they are doing it from the wrong end, aren't they’ 
That is, they are doing it on the exchange. 

President Wattam: That's right, but we do have the trouble with these 
corporations, country-side, who have accounts in Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Fargo and further west. 


Report of Committee on”State Legislation, by Chair- 
man Eugene P. Gun, Secretary, Oklahoma Bankers 
Association 


We hope to bring to your attention in this report, some of the accom- 
plishments in the way of State legislation proposed or enacted during 1939 
and 1940, as well as to call your attention to certain legislation that will 
be proposed and presented to Legislatures that will convene in 1911. 

When I say accomplished, I do not mean to give this credit to our Com- 
mittee but to the A. B. A. Legislative Committee and to the Secretaries 
and other officers of State Associations, including their legislative com- 
mittees, who have worked long and faithfully to assist in providing for 
their banks the needed legislation or protection against the passage of meas- 
ures that would halt or maim the successful operation of these institutions. 

We find in our survey that a number of measures have been proposed 
that affect the interest of our banks. Those proposed by State Associa- 
tions that received major consideration were—civil service for employees 
operating in behalf of the public; sound methods for the operation of bank- 
ing departments and the selection of supervisory authorities, including 
personnel; uniform fiduciary act; uniform stock transfer Act; uniform trust 
receipts Act, and model bank employee's bonding statute. Of course 
many other measures were introduced. 

Information coming from Carl K. Withers, Chairman, Committee of 
State Legislation A. B. A., shows that out or 69 A. B. A. measures recom- 
mended and introduced for legislative consideration in 1939, 28 were 
adopted. This committee adopted principles and provided for a statute 
governing the appointment of bank supervisory authorities and the per- 
sonnel of their departments, but as most of the Legislatures had adjourned 
for that year its further pressure for introduction and adoption was to be 
carried foward to the next year. 

Our Committee heartily recommends the introduction of the uniform 
mortgage Act, recommended by the A. B. A. State Legislative Committee. 
We also would like to cooperate with them in their effort to secure the 
adoption of a model safe deposit code. And while we share their opinion 
that there is a dire need for more cooperation between State and Federal 
chartering authorities in order that competitive bidding for such charters 
could be eliminated, we realize that the Comptroller of the Currency is not 
willing to delegate such responsibilities to anyone else with reference to 
the chartering of national banks. 

The introduction of an escheat statute did not meet with broad coopera- 
tion. Selecting an escheat statute is like choosing between two or more 
evils, the adoption of which would dispense with another evil. Bankers 
perform many duties. They absorb the expense of custodianship, includ- 
ing several forms of insurance, and assume additional liabilities with refer- 
ence to dormant balances carried on their ledgers, but they are notallin 
accord that these balances should escheat to the State. As a consequence, 
New Jersey is the only State that attempted to adopt an escheat statute 
in the year 1939. Many banks follow the plan of advertising dormant 
balances in the hope that the owner might reclaim them. What the future 
legislation on this subject will be is in the lap of the gods. The A. B. A. 
Bill was drafter to use in case of an emergency where the dangerous ¢s- 
cheat bill had been proposed. 

A review in the variation in the laws governing 48 State systems and a 
National system, brings one to the conclusion that uniformity in the laws 
and practices are of inestimable value. 

If the independent system of banking is to survive in this day of pater- 
nalistic aggression, we must recognize the challenge that confronts it. If 
State rights are to survive and the government absorption of our institu- 
tions be interrupted, we must clean our house and put it in order by divorc- 
ing the State Banking Departments from political influence, and by sur- 
rounding our State institutions with legal safeguards against the unsound 
practices that aie sure to drive us into nationalization or complete govern- 
ment control. 

It will be necessary to encourage the adoption of uniform statutes to 
provide for the appointment of proper’ supervisory authorities and the 
personnel of banking departments. Many people are of the opinion that 
the commissioner of banks should be elected by the people and subject to 
recall; however, if he is to be appointed instead of elected every possible 
safeguard should be used to bring about the soundest possible appointment. 
It is our purpose to follow as closely as possible the measures being pre- 
pared by the State Legislative Committee of the A. B. A. They are re- 
vising their last report and it will be available for the guidance of Secretaries 
within 60 days. The Commissioner should have at least five years’ bank- 
ing experience and all financial institutions in the State, except National 
Banks, should come under his supervision. He should be appointed by 
the Governor from a list of 10 names submitted to him by the Executive 
Council of the State Bankers Association. Out of the remaining nine, 
three should be selected as members of the Banking Board—always with 
the consent of the Senate. The Commissioner's term of office should be 
six years, with the right to succeed himself for six more years. Where 
the Governor serves four years, the Commissioner’s term would extend 
two years into the term of the next Governor. At the end of the Com- 
missioner’s term the Governor could re-appoint him or appoint a new com- 
missioner . 

The Commissioner should not own any stock in, or be connected in any 
way with a bank under his supervision. His salary should not be less than 
$7,500, which would be sufficiently attractive to secure the type of talent 
necessary for this important position. While the Governor should have 
the right to remove him for neglect of office, the Commissioner should have 
the right to present his case before the three members of the Banking Board, 
sitting as a committee of investigation, who could thereafter make their 
recommendations to the Governor. Upon the removal of the Commis- 
sioner for incompetency or unloyalty, the Assistant Commissioner should 
automatically become Commissioner until the next Legislature convenes, 
at which time the Senate could confirm or reject his reappointment. 

The appointment of an Assistant Commissioner should be left to the 
Commissioner and all should be subject to civil service. The Commis- 
sioner should be allowed to discharge his assistant only on consent and 
approval of the banking board. Further personnel also should be selected 
by the Commissioner and he should have the right to discharge them. 

Legislatures of 40-odd States will be in session in 1941. We are informed 
that Legislative Committees of the State Associations plan to meet be- 
tween now and the first of January to outline and suggest a program that 
should be followed. 

It is important that the standard of banking be raised. It is doubly 
important that we employ such methods that may build a stronger and a 
better Banking Department. In this connection we recommend the civil 
service. Only one State now provides that the Bank Commissioner be 
appointed on a civil service basis. Civil Service was first adopted by 
Lord Macaulay 70 years ago. The United States commenced to useitin 
a limited way in 1883. Since then it has grown ip favor until the early 
formation of the new deal with its many bureaus caused its supporters to 
jeave the civil service basis for a while, but they are rapidly getting back 
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of the banking departments, which should be operated under civil service 
in order that this supervision may be par excellent. 
Banks received a satisfactory lull in legislation in 1940. 
in a session for Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. The balmy day of May opened the doors for California, Louisiana, 


The future of State banking depends largely upon the supervision 


January ushered 


Maine and Pennsylvania. The boys who didn’t mind, from Maine and 
Ohio, dug in in June. Missouri and Vermont tackled the job in July. 

The State Legislative Committee of the Secretaries Section should work 
in close harmony with the State Legislative Committee of the American 
Bankers Association, and when possible the Chairman of the Committee 
in the Section should meet with the Committee for the A. B. A. in order to 
secure the greatest possible coordination. As the master of any machine 
lays his finger on the switch in order to turn the power into the mechanism 
that puts the whole thing in motion, so the chairman of the Legislative 
committee of the A. B. A. should be able to put his finger on the Secretary 
of any State Association to put in motion a legislative program in the 
assemblies of the 48 States. In this way a standardization of laws govern- 
ing State institutions could be worked out in the near future that would 
eliminate much of the dangers of ‘governmental control which confronts 
us at this time. 

It is our opinion that a comprehensive list of needed legislation should 
be sent to each secretary and that special emphasis should be placed on 
some two or three, or perhaps three or four measures that are needed to 
meet the changing condit ons in which our banking institutions are in- 
volved. While proper laws are necessary for sound supervision, that should 
be augmented by proper customer and public relations, bringing to the 
attention of the uninformed the fact that the laws are sound and that banks 
are living up to them; that sound banks are esential to a healthy business 
structure and that we are furnishing them; that we have the money and 
the personnel and the desire to finance the legitimate demands of business, 
including a program of preparedness, without any assistance from Govern- 
mental agencies. But here I go, off the subject and rambling on some other 
fellow’s reservation. 


Resolution Expressing Regret at Resignation of C. W. 
Beerbower as Secretary of Virginia Bankers Asso- 
ciation—Similar Action on Resignation of W. G. 
Brown as Secretary of New York State Bankers 
Association 


C. W. Beerbower: Mr. Chairman, may I have just a word, please? 
I guess the majority of the Secretaries present know that the first of the 
year I am retiring as Secretary of the Virginia Bankers Association to de- 
vote my entire time to my bank. I think probably this will be the only 
opportunity I have to say to you here for the Virginia Bankers Association, 
first, that I greatly appreciate the fine cooperation that I received during 
my, I think, 10-year term of office as Secretary of the Association from 
every Secretary here. I believe there was not one year during that time in 
which I didn't call on somebody for something or other at some time or 
other, and they have always responded. 

Second, I want to say to Frank Simmonds and Melvin Miller and his 
associates in the New York Office that likewise they have been a source of 
great help, encouragement and inspiration. In fact, without these two 
sources of inspiration and information, I feel I couldn't have carried on. 

I hope to meet with you from time to time and I shall never get the many 
inspirations and happy memories that the Association of Secretaries will 
always carry in my mind. 

President Wattam: In view of Mr. Beerbower's announcement, I might 
say that I have a resolution here which has been handed to me by some of 
the Secretaries who have been associated with Mr. Beerbower, which I 
intended to bring up this evening, but I think it is a good time to bring it 
up right now. I will read it. 

Mr. Beerbower: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, I didn't know anything 
about that. 


RESOLUTION 
President Wattam: Duri a period of ten years C. W. Beerbower, 
Assistant Cashier of the Firet National tees ¢ Bank, Ronaoke, Va., 
Section of the 


has —— actively associated with the State Secretaries 
American Bankers Association. Mr. Beerbower served as a member of 
numerous committees of the Section, as well as taking an in part 
in other American Bankers Association activities. He served as a member 


1937 bers of the State Secretaries Section, in recognition of 
the endid ce Mr. Beerbower has rend . Vy 
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tration ~- President that his colleagues were impressed with his able and 
in t leadership, sound j ent, and his sense of duty and re- 
8 lity. The outstanding work which he ———- ed while President 

this Section will remain as a monument to his a to command the 


friends and associates 

courtesy, Boise fairness, and other high 

innumera friends in his own Association 
Association. 


confidence, res Seepecs. and cooperation of his 
Mr. Beerbower 


oa members of the State Secretaries Section de desire to express their 
ne over the forthcoming resignation of Mr. Beerbower as Secre- 

tary of the \ =~ ey nkers Association. It is the sense of the members 
that a great loss be sustained, not only to them personally but to the 


1 
Section and to the National organization. The members wish to commend 
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him upon his distinguished service and to extend to him all good wishes 
for further hagpiness ¢ and success. 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting and that certified copies thereof be sent to Mr. Beerbower, to the 
American Bankers Association, and to the bank with which he is affiliated. 


Will somebody make a motion that the resolution be adopted. 

[It was regularly moved, seconded and carried that the resolution be 
adopted.] 

W. Gordon Brown: May I have a minute? 

President Wattam: Yes. sir. 

Mr. Brown: Our friend, Mr. Beerbower, mademy speech forme. I 
want to announce my resignation as Secretary of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association and introduce my successor, Howard Marshall, who is 
right here. May I also tell you fellows how much I have enjoyed working 
with you through these ten years. I hope to see all of you from time to 
time. 

President Wattam: Well, I am sure, Mr. Brown, that we will regret 
your departure, the same as the Secretaries do Mr. Beerbower’s. It has 
been a pleasure to work with you as an officer and a fellow Secretary here. 
I am sure that the other Secretaries all feel the same way about it. We 
are sorry to see you go, although we will be glad to have the cooperation of 
Mr. Marshall in this work, too. 

Mr. Hodge:: Mr. President, it would be difficult for any of us to ex- 
temporaneously deliver or suggest a wording for a resolution similar to the 
one regarding Charlie Beerbower, pertaining to Gordon Brown's resignation, 
but it seems to me appropriate that we should go on record as having a 
sense of regret at Gordon Brown's resignation from the Section and expres- 
sing our recognition of his valuable services and cooperation at all times. 

May I. therefore, suggest that an appropriate resolution be drafted and 
that this meeting go on record in favor of such a resolution. 

|The motion was seconded, was put to a vote and carried.) 

Mr. Beerbower: May I have just a word? I am unable to name or 
present my successor because the committee meets on October 26th to 
select a fuJl-time man. I don’t know who he is now. 

Mr. Hodges: Mr. President, I wish to offer the following resolution with 
respect to the retirement of Mr. Brown from service as Secretary of the 
New York State Bankers Association: 


RESOLUTION 


“"W. Gordon Brown, Secretary of the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and a member of the State Secretaries Section, American Bankers 
Association, has tendered his resignation as Secretary of the New York 
Association and has informed us of his | intention to withdraw from the 
State Secretaries Section. 

“Mr. Brown has served with great distinction as Secretary and Executive 
Manager of the New York Association for more than ten years. His 
outstanding contribution in that capacity has been the organization and 
development of a pension and retirement system for employees of member 
banks. He has taken a prominent pare in the activities of the State 
Secretaries Section, serving as the first Chairman of | Committee = 
State Bankers Association Management, as member of the Board of 
Control, and, successively, as Second Vice-President, First Vice-President, 
and President of the Section. 

“Now, There pve, Be It Resolwed, That we h express our keen 
regret that it s necessary for him to resign from the State Secretaries 
Section, our sincere C of the constructive work which he has 
accomplished, and our hearty good wishes for his continued success and 


prosperity ."’ 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this resolution. 

{The motion was seconded by Mr. Brundage of Michigan, put to a vote 
and carried unanimously.] 

Mr. Hodges: Mr. President, may I informally mention another matter? 
At the same time, it was called to may attention that Mr. Graettinger 
would probably withdraw from the State Secretaries Section before another 
meeting of the Section, and the suggestion was therefore made, I don’t 
know whether from the Chair or through another source, that a resolution 
be offered of similar character with respect to him. I will confess that my 
research department has not been able to obtain certain salient information 
regarding lenght of years of service and different positions in the Section 
served by Mr. Graettinger, and I therefore have prepared a resolution 
merely in skeleton form, the details of which will have to be filled in. 

President Wattam: I might say, Mr. Hodges, in reference to that, that 
I think it would be well to wait until Mr. Graettinger retires from the Sec- 
tion before we start passing any resolution for him. 

Mr. Hodges: I thoroughly agree with you, Mr. President. 

President Wattam: He has been with us here in the Section for a long 
time, and I am sure that we will regret his going, too. Is there any other 
business to come before us? If not, we stand adjourned. 


Newly Elected Officers 


Armitt H. Coate, Secretary of the New Jersey Bankers Association, was 
advanced to the Presidency of the State Secretaries Section at the annual 
meeting of the Section on Sept. 23. Mr. Coate succeeds C. C. Wattam, 
Secretary of the North Dakota Bankers Association, who has held the office 
of President during the last year. 

Elected to fill the office of First Vice-President was William Duncan Jr., 
Secretary of the Minnesota Bankers Association, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Second Vice-President, Fred M. Bowman, Secretary of the Kansas Bankers 
Association, Topeka, Kansas. 

Two new members were elected to the Board of Control. They are: 

Donald W. Larson, Secretary, District of Columbia Bankers Association; 

Kathleen Snyder, Secretary, Wyoming Bankers Association. 

The other members of the Board of Control are the officers of the Section. 
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Productive Work Planning 


By Ernest S. Wooitey, Bank Consultant and Analyst of New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Simmonds, Gentlemen: 

The planning for productive work is nolonger something that is theoretie 
cal. It is something that we are faced with that we must do. The de- 
cline of working hours to 40 hours goes into effect October Ist. This 
means that a bank with 50 employees is going to have 5,000 less produc- 
tive hours next year than they have this year. 

Some bankers have told me, well, perhaps this decline in working hours 
won't go into effect, that the draft will make the difference and the pro- 
duction will need to be stepped up instead of declined. 

If that is true, I think that the bankers of this country will be faced with 
even amoreserious problem than a decline in working hours, and those of 
you who were present during the last war in executive capacities will proba- 
bly recail this. You will be forced to substitute inefficient for efficient help 
in many cases. Infact,the larger banks will find, I think, it is a good idea 
if they recognize the probability—not only the possibility but the proba- 
bility—of that happening and start training schools in which they pay 
girls a minimum wage so that they can learn something about the banking 
business, keep them for a couple of months and take an option on their 
services if they should require them. It might pay them large dividends. 

But any talk for production, any talk for planning of any kind must start 
with the executives; it must start with the top heads. Too frequently, I 
think, in the past, and very often today I find when I am talking with the 
senior executives of some banks on the problems, ope: ating problems in- 
side their own institutions, I have had them tell me, ‘I don't even know 
what you are talking about.’’ This may be largely due to conditions. 
Bankers have thought that there is only one function to banking and that 
is the lending policies and the investigating of funds and they spend all 
their time on that and do not consider the regular routine operations which 
they think will take care of themselves. As a matter of fact, they won't. 

There are two ways to make money. One is to increase income and one 
is to control and reduce expenses. Until management realizes the impor- 
tance of their internal operations, no improvements are going to be made. 
If they leave that to the junior clerks, they are not going to get very far. 
It must interest the senior executives; they must become interested. Ef- 
ficiency of operation, like loyalty, is like water; it will not run up hill. It 
must start at the top. 

Now with the larger institutions, the best way—not the only way but 
the best way—that I know for them to control operations is by the build- 
ing of an operating manual. By an operating manual, however, I do not 
necessarily mean or refer to a manual that is composed of a lot of unim- 
portant things. To be practical, it must fit the individual institution. The 
best way that I know to prepare a manual is to recognize the different 
departments of the bank; start off with the functions of that department 
and then put everybody's duties down, just what they are supposed to do. 

In going through banks, one trouble I frequently find is that this is 
something that is somebody else's problem; he is supposed to do that. If 
we will take every person in the bank, list what duties they are supposed 
to do, not only is management able to control the affairs but it will be a 
surprise to them the tremendous amount of duplication of work they can 
avoid. Duplication of work is one way that banks can increase operating 
efficiency—avoid duplicating work,—one way they can increase efficiency 
and at the same time time get the results they want. 

A lot of this duplication, I believe, has come about because the average 
bank has thought that if they could do the same work twice, they will 
have a good internal check. That is nottrue, positively not true. If we 
have one good record in one place, we never need it anywhere else. Duplica- 
tion of work does not provide internal check. The purpose of internal 
check is that all transactions should, as far as possible go through two hands 
but that does not mean doing the same work twice, and banks have been 
very prone in the past to duplicate work. 

Another great advantage of the proper building of a manual is that the 
various employees not only know their duties but anyone else stepping 
into the bank can be told what his duties are and has a complete memo- 
randum of what those duties should be. In certain places, even the time 
should go down, for example, the time to cut off for clearings, the time to 
cut off collection, to actually be inserted by the date. 

Also, there should be a clear description of the policies applying to that 
department. Too frequently we have the answer to the question, What 
are your investment and loaning policies, by a lot of generalities. So in 
your loans and discounts, using that as an example of a manual, it should 
be preceded by the rules and regulations for making loans and should be 


followed by such things as the margin requirements. If a bank has much 
money lent out on stock issues, bonds or other things, for any such com- 
plicated things as the margin requirements, if a bank has much money 
lent out on stock issues, bonds or other things, for any such complicated 
things as lending on life insurance policies. All those are part of the policies 
of banks. There is no way that they can be as well controlled and as well 
planned for as actually writing them down and having a look at them and 
giving them into the hands of those responsible. Then they should be 
followed by the actual duties of every person in loans and discounts from 
the vice-president, or whoever has charge of the loan, whoever has charge 
of the discounts, then through to the note teller, through to the book- 
keepers, through to the collateral teller, if we have one, with the forms and 
explanation of those forms so that anybody can follow them. 

I know that you are going to hear from Mr. Bishop on the subject of 
forms, so I will not elaborate on it; but it is a fact that I have been in some 
banks of only medium size where they have enough forms to do the United 
States Steel Corp. and all its subsidiaries. You couldn't possibly put them 
ina manual. They are unnecessary forms. 

If we are going to run a bank as a business—and, gentlemen, I want to 
emphasize that banks are business’s. We can call bankers professional men, 
if we like, and I have no particular objection to 1t, but the banks are corpora- 
tions organized for profits and must be conducted along profitable lines. 
They must learn to distinguished the costs and operations of each depart- 
ment. They must recognize that one function, the lending function, can- 
not automatically take care of all other functions of the bank. There are 
two main functions, a lending function and a service function, and certainly 
we have got to separate those if we are going to be able to control them, and 
control in a bank comes from the statements that you as executive officers 
get. 99% of the decisions you make as managers of banks are based upon 
the interpretation of figures. If the information that you receive is not 
correct or does not tell you the complete story, you are only handicapping 
yourselves and, after all, if anything goes wrong with the banks, you are 
the ones the public look to, you are the ones that are blamed. You are 
not being fair to yourselves if you handicap yourself. You cannot get up 
those statements unless the records down below are susceptible to their 
preparation. 

Many times bankers tell me, ‘‘Well, if we go to work and do all that work, 
it will be a tremendous job. We will never get through with it."’ 

The funny thing is, exactly the opposite is true. Not so long ago, I 
was in a bank that had a system in effect for many years. They had a man 
on a general ledger, paying him $175 a month. They were keeping de- 
partmental distribution between 10 different departments. It was taking 
that general ledger bookkeeper from 7 o'clock in the morning ‘till 7 o'clock 
at night to get the bank balanced. 

I do not think that banks are right when they attempt to balance by 
cumulative totals. By cumulative totals I mean the bank as a whole. 
You have only got the day’s work to balance, and why not balance merely 
by the day’ That is what we did in this particular bank. We used a 
balance by the day and that general ledger bookkeeper now starts his work 
at 3:30 in the afternoon and he is completely balanced at 5 o'clock in the 
evening. The rest of the work is done by an $80-a-month girl on a machine 
—not only the general ledger and the day’s statement and the departmental 
distribution put on that one machine she is enabled to keep the liability 
ledger and the records of two other departments. 

Certainly it does not pay to use expensive men to do work that can be 
better done by cheaper people or by machines.” This is the day of machines. 
We have electricity and all these other machines that the Chairman referred 
to, and banks can just as well do a tremendous amount of work on their 
machines rather than doing it by old pen and ink. Now I will agree with 
you that it does not pay to have idle machine hours any more than to have 
idle man hours, but if a machine is bought for one particular operation, 
it can very easily be adapted to take a tremendous amount of the work of 
the bank out of other people's hands. 

The difficulty is, 1 believe, as I said at the start, that the average chief 
executive of a bank believes that those things are not within his sphere. 
He is not interested or he thinks there is something that can be just as well 
left to to someone else. If independent banking is to remain in this country, 
it is going to remain because the present managers of banks recognize 
their responsibility. I don’t want to appear as a pessimist, but I am per- 
sonally fully convinced that if we have another 1930 in banking in this 
country, there will be no more independent banks. 
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Operations does not mean something that is not worthy of your attention, 
as a matter of fact, everything is operations. You make a loan, it is oper- 
ations. You buy a bond, it is operations. If you take care of the operations, 
the balapce sheet will take care of itself. 

I want to give you one little history back in 1929 that will tell you exactly 
what operations and the care of operations will do. This particular bank 
was located on the South Side of Chicago. On Jan. 1, 1929, it had $9,400,- 
000 in deposits. On the banking holiday in 1933, it had $1,700,000, a 
skrinkage of 89%. And yet, as a member of the Federal Reserve System, 
it opened up immediately after the banking holiday. If that bank could 
do it, ail banks can do it, and if the banks of the country can do anything 
like taking care of 89% of their deposits, there would be no trouble with 
American finance, there would be no trouble with banks. 

You might say, How did they do this? They did it by planning. True 
we collected a lot trom the so-called service charges, but that alone would 
not have solved the problem. We knew, in the summer of 1929, or the 
fall of 1929, that we were going to have some difficulty, so we took a long 
sheet, and in that sheet, we headed it with the different amounts of excess 
money that we might be called upon to pay. We went to the Federal Reserve 
Bank and got all the notes in to meet the requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at that time, we took all our bonds, everything that we had, 
and every asset in that bank, and we earmarked them and put them into the 
different columns that were required to meet the different amounts, like 
$255,000, a million, a million-five, separately. Then when the run started, 
we were not caught unaware. We were abie to pick up those particular assets 
that we needed and meet them. 

The average bank. on the other hand, felt that those wrongs and troubles 
and everything else were always going to go to the other fellow but they 
weren't going to go to them. So they were caught on the run. What did 
they do’ They grabbed their governments, their A. T. & T. and the other 
high-grade bonds, and sold them, leaving the rest below to take care of the 
other depositors. That all comes under planning. It is all planning, and 
there is no radical difference between the principle that kept that bank 
open and the principle of paying the right kind of salaries in a bank. That 
also is planning. 

Too frequently, you will go into a bank and you will find salaries all out 
of proportion to the value of the services, because bankers have too long 
forgotten that they do not pay people. Nobody pays any person anything. 
Banks pay for having work performed. Therefore, the only modern 
approach is to take up the minimum and maximum salary for every position 
in the bank, and to pay the present incumbents somewhere between that 
minimum and maximum in accordance with the efficiency with which they 
are performing their duties—not as so often happens, in accordance with 
the length of time they have been with the bank. 

That has nothing whatever to do with it. It has nothing to do with 
planning. The mere fact that a person stays in one position for a long 
time, for many years, would be prima facie evidence to me that he was not 
worthy of going up. And yet, many times we go into banks and we will 
find the one person is getting considerably less than another person who is 
performing the same duties, merely because the first one has been there for 
three or four years, while the other one has been there for 10 or 15 years. 
That is not planning, and it is not fair. 

There is no part in the bank, there is no operation in the bank, that is not 
worthy of your attention as senior executives. Much of the things new in 
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banks must come from you. We credit the machinery manufacturers with 
the creation and invention of machines. As a matter of fact (and I believe 
the larger machinery companies will bear me out in this), a large percentage 
of those machines are being invented by the bankers themselves and not 
by the machinery companies. In other words, the bankers have had a 
problem. They have said, ‘‘Call the machinery man in,”’ and they have 
said to him, ‘‘Well, here is our problem; how are you going to help us 
solve it?’’ and have put him to work. 

I have in mind two distinct machines, one made by one company and the 
other made by another company, that were in use in two small banks of less 
than a million dollar8. One machine does every bit of work in that bank, 
including the proof, transit, general ledger, statements; everything goes 
on that. Another machine manufactured by another manyfacturer takes 
care of the general ledger, commercial deposits, savings deposits, loans, 
discounts, practically everything except the proof. 

It is only because those two banks started those two machines, interested 
themselves in them, that they solved their problems of operation. It is 
not going to start down below; it is going to start with you, gentlemen. 
It is going to start only with the senior executives, and if, in these few 
minutes at my disposal, I have been able to arouse some thought in your 
mind, some inclination, to tackle these problems, they will not have been 
wasted. You will need them. 

I think, personally, that it is wrong, I think that it is unfair, to try to 
have everything come from the one source, to yell about interest rates and 
say we want to get more interest rates and higher interest rates, when we 
do not know what the cost of handling thoseitemsis. Itistruethat lama 
little frightened of the continual growth of the consumer credit in some banks 
not that I don’t know that it is going to come. I wouldn't be surprised if, 
in 10 years from now, consumer financing was the only form of financing. 
I know that if I had stood on this platform 10 years ago and said that I 
could see the large metropolitan banks of New York advertising for small 
loans, you would have said, ‘‘Woolley, you're crazy!”’ 

However, as a matter of fact, banks in the past have been financing to a 
large extent the same merchandise two and a half to three times. Bank 
“A” has been lending to the manufacturer, looking principally to the re- 
ceivables and inventory for repayment. Bank ‘‘B"’ has been doing the 
same thing with the wholesaler, and bank ‘‘C’’ with the re.ailer. But it is 
the same old merchandise that left the manufacturer. 

Wouldn't this country be on a sounder basis financially if business at- 
tended to business, and banks took credit and financing’ I was struck by 
the only available figures that I have been able to find, that the open ac- 
counts carried on the books of manufactureis, wholesalers and retailers 
are 63 billion dollars. Bank deposits at that peak are 71 million dollars. 
But, as I said, I am a little frightened of this consumer credit in some 
banks, because they will not take the trouble to know what costs are, 
and the costs to them are from $3.50 to $7 in the majority of cases to put 
a loan on the books. They only way, therefore, that a bank can know that 
it is doing a profitanle business on that end is to know its costs, is to know 
its operating problems, is to bring those operating problems into line with 
present-day methods. Certainly, you cannot pass on to customers costs 
accruing from inefficient operations, and nothing is going to increase ef- 
ficiency until you gentlemen, as executive heads, take this problem ser- 
iously. I thank you! 


Research, Analysis and Budgetary Control 
as an Aid to Bank Management 


By Maurice L. BrRemeNTHAL, President of the Security National Bank, Kansas City, Kan. 


My discussion of the subject assigned to me must necessarily be general 
in nature. It would be much better if we could take a specific case and 
show just how research, analysis and budgetary control has been used to 
aid in the successful and profitable operation of an individual bank. This is 
not possible in a meeting of this character. I would like to restate the subject 
to read—Research, Analysis and Budgetary Control, a Necessity to Success- 
ful Bank Management—because in this day I do not believe it is possible 
to have successful banking without the use of these factors. 

It has been said that there is no magic in the words, research and analysis, 
yet the results that have been accomplished for the banking industry since 
1933 by the application of facts and information developed through research 
and analysis have been amazing. 

At the outset we should recognize the fact that we have an unusual 
industry. An industry where the individual units range in size from the 
one man cross-roads bank found in Kansas and other agricultural States 
with total resources of as little as $35,000 to the largest bank in the country 
with totals of three biliion dollars and with officers and employees in excess 
of 5,200. The largest unit has seven or eight times as many deposits as all 
the nearly 700 banks in the State of Kansas put together, and has more 
employees than the total employed by all Kansas banks. The same com- 
parison could be made with a number of other agricultural States. Ap- 
proximately 44% of all the commercial banks in the United States have 
deposits of less than $500,000 each. The percentage is much higher in 
Kansas. These banks for the most part have a maximum number of em- 
ployees of four. The maximum gross income of any one bank is probably 
not in excess of $25,000. From that high figure the income of this group of 
banks ranges downward to a probable low of $2,500. All of these banks 
from the smallest to the largest are governed and regulated by the same 
general statutes enacted by the Federal Government and the 48 States. The 
Wage and Hour Law, if it applies at all, applies with equal force to the one 
man bank in Kansas and the largest bank in the land with its 5,200 em- 
ployees. The American Bankers Association finds itself with the problem of 
formulating a program and outlining policies which will be acceptable and 
productive for this widely diversified group. That is quite a task. 

Let us go one step further in reviewing our industry. Prior to 1933 
the industry as a whole operated with more or less success with a minimum 
of management. Now, that statement may be challenged, yet taken as a 
generality it is true. Up until that time with occasional interruptions, we 
existed in a bankers’ paradise—a sufficient demand for funds so that all of 
us were able to keep our loan portfolio full at handsome interest rates. We 
not only could make a nice profit on our own available funds, but the 
business of rediscounting was likewise profitabie. Our main managerial 
function was to endeavor to select the good loans out of the plentiful supply. 
We gave no attention to bonds. We didn’t know the difference—if any- 
body does—between a high-grade and a second grade bond. No worry 
then about costs, budgets, merchandising our product, free services and 
the like. Income was sufficient to take care of wasteful practices, including 
the payment of extravagant interest on both time and demand deposits. 
fe In 1933 and the year that followed, all this was changed. We found 
ourselves at the end of the rainbow, and the pot supposed to contain the 
gold was empty. Those of us who were left—and our menbers had been 


reduced by one-half—started to beat back. We were confronted by entirely 
new conditions: a scarcity of loan demand and a surplus of loanable funds 
and likewise a constantly reducing interest rate, which in some classes has 
practically reached the vanishing point. This producee a highly competi- 
tive situation for available business. Higher operating costs have resulted 
from new laws and regulations as well as increased taxes. What a combina- 
tion of circumstances for the development of sound bank management! 
Under the stimulation of programs inaugurated by the American Bankers 
Association and the various State associations we resolved to study our own 
business. This was the introduction of research and analysis to the banking 
business, and the end of haphazard methods so long in vogue. Fact-finding 
probably defines our activities better than research. After we are better 
acquainted with our own business and have established the fundamental 
facts which influence our operations we shall be ready for real research. 

We found the immediate need to be budgetary control. Our shrinking 
income forced this upon us. It became necessary for us to estimate the 
minimum income we could expect to receive and to budget the expenditure 
of that income so that we could be sure to have a margin of operating profit 
at the end of the year. Thus we adopted a practice that had been in use 
by other successful industries for years. It is one practice that applies to 
all banks regardless of size, and has been responsible for much of the im- 
provement in bank operation. It has been demonstrated that it is possible 
to budget your expenditures at the beginning of the year and that the final 
result will not vary more than % ef 1%. Such a budget serves as a guide 
for your day to day operations and permits the management to present 
to his board of directors a picture of the bank operations in an understand - 
able way. A new word has been coined during this period: ‘‘Budgeteer,”’ 
defined as “folk who work to make both ends meet."’ It’s a good word 
for bankers to know. Henry Ford may be able to give $46 tips for $4 
lunches, but present-day bank operations require much better control 
over expenditures. 

Research and analysis has been the ‘“‘Santa Claus” of present day bank- 
ing. The immediate need has been to adjust banking to meet present day 
needs. In order to do this it was necessary for us to know all the facts in 
connection with the operation of our banks. We asked ourselves questions 
such as: How can we operate our bank profitably under present day condi- 
tions? What services are we providing our customers and what is the cost 
of these services? What fields of activity are open to us which have not 
previously been utilized by banks? How can we increase the efficiency of 
our personnel? How can we gain the confidence of the public? How can 
we make our bank more useful to the community? 

These questions and many more we asked ourselves. Other problems 
such as interest rates on time and demand deposits and wage and hours 
have been imposed upon us by Government law and regulation. 

What is the net result? By the analyzation of the facts developed and 
adoption of policies based upon these studies, we have brought about better 
bank management. Today we have better banks and better bankers than 
ever before. 

Specifically what are some of the things we discovered and what re- 
sulted? We found that banks were providing many services free of charge 
to their customers. We found that the cost of these services was sub- 
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stantial but that previously these costs were absorbed by the borrower who 
was willing to borrow our available funds at a substantial rate of interest. 
The result was that we enunciated the principle that there is no connection 
between bank income from loans and investments and bank income from 
services. We came to a realization that we are merchants just as surely 
as the druggist or the grocer and that one of our products consists of the 
bank services which the public require and that we must sell these services 
at cost plus a reasonable profit. Universal adoption of a schedule of service 
charges has resulted. Income from this source has improved the operating 
income of banks immensely. In Kansas income from this source has grown 
from practically nothing to nearly $2,000,000. With it all we have benefited 
the bank customers because it is my opinion that the character of our bank 
services has been so greatly improved that today we are selling our customers 
services which are. worth more than they pay for them. Yet, each sale 
represents a profit to the bank. This is an ideal situation. Personally I 
feel that if we are to expect puplic acceptance of the principle of the service 
charge, we must have uniformity within sizeable areas, if possible through- 
out entire States. Should we adhere strictly to a cost basis, we will have 
almost as many different schedules as we have banks, which would create 
not only confusion in the minds of the public, but also a very unsatisfactory 
competitive situation. As individual bankers, we must not forego any of 
sound bank management in order, seemingly, to obtain an advantage for 
our own bank. This goes for interest cutting as well as service cutting. 

In policy matters affecting our relationships with the public, we should, 
if necessary to improve public acceptance of banking, sacrifice our own 
personal viewpoint to the viewpoint of the majority. 

‘Tus represeuuw a control on tne expenditure side. We received a lot of 
help from the Government when by regulation we were forced to eliminate 
all interest on demand deposits and to limit interest paid on time and sav- 
ings deposits. Nevertheless, banks have fully cooperated and by a careful 
alanysis of their ability to pay, have reduced the payment of interest much 
beyond Federal Reserve regulations. The payment of interest on time and 
savings deposits must be limited in every case to your ability to resell these 
funds at a profit. In Kansas we made a study of a group of banks and 
found that in 1928 the interest paid on deposits represented 25% of their 
gross income; in 1938 the percentage had been reduced to less than 10%. 
I want to say that one bank in that group in 1928 paid out a sum, as in- 
terest on its deposits, which was equivalent to 80% of ite gross income 
in the year 1938, and the bank was 50% larger in 1938 than it was in 1928. 
Incidemaliy, tne income from ser,ice cnarges of this same group of banks 
in 1928 represented 14% of gross income; in 1938, 124%. The entire 
net profit of this group of banks in 1938 was represented by the income of 
service charges plus the reduction of interest on savings deposits. That is 
a definite illustration of the value of research and analysis as an aid to 
Bank Management. 

Let’s take a look at the lending field. Several factors made it essential 
that this field be surveyed. Among these were: Lack of demand on the 
part of our regular borrowing customers; competition of governmental lend- 
ing agencies; reduced interest on commercial paper. These factors led to a 
study of the field of available loans and resulted in the discovery that banks 
largely had been overlooking a very prolific source of loans that existed 
at the very front door of every bank. I refer to personal loans, consumer 
credit loans of all kinds, automobile loans, equipment loans. Result: An 
extensive incursion into this field and a steady and rapid increase in this 
type of loan, most of which were formerly handied by finance companies. 
’ This has brought about a better feeling and better undertstanding between 
the banker and the man on the street and at the same time has increased 
income. The same type of survey and analysis with the same profitable 
results has been conducted into other fields of activity. The funds in most 
of our banks, barring the reserve city banks, are local funds, and in so far 
as possible, it is the responsibility of every bank to see that those funds 
are re-invested in local enterprises 

Consideration of wages and nours has been forced upon us by the passage 
of the Federal Act under that name. Some of us think it does not apply to 
banks. All of us feel that it is unfair and unreasonable if it does apply. 
{ am not concerned about that phase of it today. What have been the results 
from a bank management standpoint? Offhand, they are beneficial! Why? 
Because it has made it necessary for us to survey and analyze our internal 
operations. We have discovered that many improvements and changes 
could be made in the internal operation of our banks which would increase 
efficiency and decrease costs. I was interested in a discussion of this 
character between representatives of larger banks at a meeting last spring. 
It developed that many of these banks have been able to make drastic 
savings in every department. For the first time standards of employee 
efficiency have been established throughout the bank. In my own bank we 
thought it would be impossibie for us to operate on the 42 hour week with- 
out increasing the number of employees. Actually during the first six 
months of this year we took care of our operations and each employee worked 
on an average of 5% fewer hours than the legal limit of 42. This is the 
result of research and analysis. 


A direct and extremely important by-product of research and analysis 


has been the development of a keener and more alert personnel in all of 
our banks. Heretofore bank managers had not always recognized the 
important part their employees play in the success or failure of any operat- 
ing program and in the attitude of the public toward the institution. 
Through careful consideration of this problem, today, generally speaking, 
we have in our banks, a group of employees who are keen, alert and aggres- 
sive and who are selling our banks to the public with thoughtfulness, with 
kindness, with courtesy and with a smile. With it they have a new appre- 
ciation of their own responsibility in the successful accomplishment of the 
bank program. Bank managers today recognize that each bank has an 
individual personality and it is their responsibility to develop this person- 
ality along the proper lines. It is a peculiar thing, but we give more at- 
tention to the machines we buy than we do to our bank personnel. The 
minute we buy a new machine, we immediately put that machine on a 
service contract in order that we might know, and be sure that it will oper- 
ate efficiently and function efficiently at all times. Yet, we do not show 
the same consideration to our personnel, in spite of the fact that in the 
average bank, 40% of the gross expenditures are represented by payroll. 

I could go on indefinitely and recite items in connection with operation 
and bank management that have been the subject of research and analysis. 
The bank manager is the trouble shooter of his organization. This work 
must go on until ail the facts pertaining to the operation of a bank are 
availabie for every bank officer in the land. This means a never ending 
job. One thing we have developed and that is an ability and willingness 
to exchange facts and information about our own operating problems 
with our competitor and fellow bankers. This cooperation will eventually 
lead to a higher code of banking ethics and greater uniformity. In Kansas 
we have stressed the value of uniformity of practices as a means of obtain- 
ing greater public acceptance. Sometimes we feel that we are reaching 
perfection in this matter until we receive a rude awakening. In our State 
we have adopted a uniform schedule of service charges and this has been 
in use for a number of years. The use of this schedule has been beneficial 
and 90% of our banks claim to be using it. In order to determine the 
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extent of this uniformity we mailed a questionnaire last month to every 
banker of the State. This questionnaire contained a problem consisting of 
a hypothetical account with certain activity forthe month. We asked each 
banker to figure the service charge on this account. We received returns 
from 340 of our banks and there were 128 different answers to the problem. 
Yet most of them desire to operate on a uniform basis. Most of them 
believe they are. Now, because they do have the desire, next month at 
our group meetings we shall devote an entire afternoon at each meeting 
to discuss this subject and iron out the difficulties that are causing these 
misinterpretations. 

The finest thing about this entire program is the willingness of bankers 
to pur their cards on the table and compare results. Each of us has de- 
veloped ideas and new methods of operation that will be beneficial to other 
bankers. By exchanging this information we bring every banker in the 
country to the conference table of every other banker. In Kansas we 
have been exchanging this type of information for a number of years. 
Year after year a large majority of our banks send in their operating results 
and these are tabulated by size groups. Recently we have been assembling 
our bankers in size groups for the purpose of affording them an opportunity 
of discussing their problems with other banks of the same size. When 
they get into a meeting of this kind they really “‘let their hair down” and 
trot out the most intimate and confidential details of their operations. It 
is impossible to describe these mestings. True appreciation comes only 
after having had the opportunity of ‘‘settin’ in."’ I believe this is the 
method in the final analysis that must be adopted if we are going to ex- 
change this information properly. I cannot help but feel that it would be 
a wonderful thing if, tomorrow morning this group of bankers could be 
broken up into smaller meetings, in which banks of the same size were repre- 
sented. You could really get some information then that would apply 
to your own individual cases. This new spirit of cooperation is the real 
safeguard to the future of banking in this country. Research and analysis 
as an aid to bank management is in its infancy, but it is the most impor- 
tant consideration before bankers today. It is for this reason that the 
American Bankers Association has organizeed a number of new depart- 
ments—Consumer Credit, Agricultural Credit, Real Estate Mortgage 
Credit, which together with old standing commissions, such as the Bank 
Management Commission, are providing facts and information which will 
greatly aid you, regardless of the size of your bank, in your management 
problems. 

it is my studied opinion that incredible as it may be, banks generally 
have profited by conditions which have confronted us during the past several 
years. Isay this because we have been forced to analyze our own business 
and in so doing we have developed a far better grade of bank management 
than previously existed. I still betieve that good management is more 
important to good banking than all the laws and regulations that were ever 
passed. It is up to you to encourage your competitor to adopt sound 
operating policies. It is just as important to you that his bank operate 
at a profit as it is for your own to do so. Public acceptance of banking 
is determined by group results and group behavior and not by results 
obtained or by the behavior of each individual bank. I am going to repeat 
a statement which I have previously made and that is that the future of the 
independent unit bank will not be decided in Washington, but by you and 
by me in our own home towns. It will depend upon two things: Whether 
you make your bank indispensable to your community and whether you 
are able to do this and at the same time operate your small unit at a profit, 
and that goes for the one man cross-roads bank out in Kansas as well as 
for the largest bank in New York. And in both cases it calls for constant 
research and analysis of improved banking methods. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING ADDRESS OF M. L. BREIDENTHAL 


Chairman Dart: Are there any questions? 

Mr. Waller (Washington): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. 
Breidenthal, in this analysis, the analysis system that is supposed to be 
followed by the banks in Kansas, what interest allowance is made on 
balances ? 

Chairman Dart: Mr. Breidenthal, the question asked by Mr. Waller 
of Washington is, in your analysis system followed in Kansas for analyz- 
ing accounts, what interest rate is allowed on the net collection field? 

Mr. Briedenthal: The net collected balance you mean? 

Mr. Waller: That's right. 

Mr. Breidenthal: Well, now, that’s the one place where we feel that 
there should be some flexibility, and that the interest credit on the realized 
balance should depend somewhat upon the ability of the bank to earn it. 
Now we have banks—well, as I said a moment ago in this talk, we have 
banks with $35,000 of total, that are still able to get 10% on their loan. 
In our larger cities, in our larger banks, thay are allowed a lower rate of 
interest. The average allowance is 30 cents per hundred. It goes as low 
as 15 cents. It varies from 15 cents to 30 cents. The schedule that we 
adopted calls for 30 cents but because some banks feel that they are not 
able to earn that much, they have reduced that one item. Does that 
answer your question? 

Mr. Waller: Yes, thank you. 

Chairman Dart: Are there any other questions? 

Question: Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to turn the clock back 
just a moment and ask Mr. Woolley a question. 

In Mr. Woolley’s comments on consumer credit, I understood him to 
say that the cost in many instances is from $3.50 to $7 to put a personal 
loan or a small loan on the bank’s books. I would like to have Mr. Woolley 
elaborate on that, if he will, please. 

Chairman Dart: Mr. Woolley, will you answer that? 

Mr. Woolley: By putting a loan on the books, I mean it costs that much 
up to the time that you actually turn the money over to the borrower; the 
costs that accrue up to that time. In other words, there is the cost of 
advertising for the loans, there is the cost of investigations, which is a large 
cost and largely depends on how many applications—that is, what the 
percentage of rejected applications is to the total applications. Personally, 
I am in great favor of an investigation fee. It costs more money, very 
frequently , to turn down one of these loans than it costs to accept them, and 
if we recognize that one fact, that it does cost money to put a loan on the 
books—they will vary; your accepted applications to the total applications 
received will vary from 70 to 90%. 

If we really recognize that it costs us money to investigate a loan, then 
we have no apologies to make for getting an investigation fee. If the loan- 
ing officer, the man who makes the loan, tells the borrower at the time he 
is making it, ‘Now, we are going to investigate this loan,” and he can tell 
from the application form, the answers that he has, whether or not it is 
worthy of investigation, then he says to the borrower, ‘‘Now, if everything 
you have told us is true, then the loan will go through, but we must investi- 
gate. Now, if we turn down the loan, you are not going to get this $2 or 
$5 or whatever the investigation fee is, back, because if we are going to 
turn down this loan, it is because our investigation has revealed some facts 
which you are not revealing on your application form, or else you are tel- 
ling us something that is not true.” There is no objection, in my opinion, 
therefore, to having an investigation fee. Some States have a law that 
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makes it a little difficult, New York among them, but that is because the 
bankers have not educated the legislatures as to the amount of work they 
have to go to, to investigate a loan. That is what costs you the money. 

You have to call up many different people, such as credit bureaus, per- 
haps a number of stores around town; you have to look up the borrower. 
All that costs money. Does that answer your question? 

Question: I have one other question. In your experience, what has 
been the minimum and the maximum investigation fee? 

Mr. Woolley: From $2 to $5. Two dollars will not cover the average 
investigation cost; $5 will about cover it. Again, it depends upon the rate 
of rejections to applications received. It costs more money—if we get 
that clear in our minds, that it costs more money to reject a loan than to 
make it, we will see the reason for an investigation fee. 

Question: Mr. Woolley, may I ask a further question? Arriving at 
that cost, do you use the total application into the office, or do you take 
your total cost and put a stopwatch on it, take the time for the average 
application? 

Mr. Woolley: No, I don't think that any stopwatch is necessary, is it? 
In the smaller banks where a man’s duties are very much mixed up, it is 
harder than in a larger bank, but in the larger bank that has men who are 
looking up credits, it is the time that you are looking up the credits, and the 
cost of advertising that goes into new loans—that is what your advertising 
is for, isn’t it :—thecost of the man’s looking up thecredits and other infor- 
mation, as well as all costs of men’s time and forms up to the point where 
you turn the money over te the borrower, should apply. 

This thing of splitting salaries in between various costs and expenses is 
not so difficult as we like to think it is. If we will take merely a schedule 
showing every half-hour, put it on a sheet of paper, and let a man keep 
track of the time that he is devoting to those activities thr ughout the 
various days—take half a dozen days; peak periods, low periods and high 
periods—we will get an average that is good enough for all practical pur- 
poses. 

When you have found that out, you can base the rest of it on that. I 
don’t know whether that answers your question specifically, but that is 
as near as I can get it in generalities. 

Question: It answers it fairly well. 

Mr. Woolley: Well, in a large bank where you have a line of demarca 
tion, the problem of allocation of cost to services is much easier than in a 
small bank. I know where there is one person doing all the work it is 
harder. However, if he will take all the stationary, all the advertising, 
all the investigation forms, everything up to the point where the loan is 
handed over to the borrower, he will find that it costs much more—doesn’'t 
it? You are using much more expensive help, you are using the head help 
and it costs more than it does to accept the payments, because that is done 
by cheaper labor. 

Mr. Robey: Mr. Woolley, what would be the cost, do you think, ina 
million-dollar bank? Probably half of them here are less than five-million- 
dollar banks. 

Mr. Wooley: Well, you know, Mr. Robey, the funny thing about costs 
is that it costs more per transaction, very frequently, in a small bank than 
in a large bank. The reason that bankers can never control costs in the 
way that manufacturers control costs, by the unit of the thing they sell, is 
because the activity or the transactions are going to very without the dol- 
lar costs varying. In other words, take the service charges that the gen- 
tleman was just talking about. Under any circumstances, no matter what 
costs you may have found, they are going to be higher in February than 
they are in January because they are in direct relation to the number of 
items that are handled, and that is Just as true in your personal loans. 

Tae average small bank which I have visited, I have found has costs 
that are higher than you have in the larger banks. There is no such thing 
that I know of as yet—and I have been in 350 to 400 banks on costs—I 
have never found anything yet that would a’low us to control costs through 
item costs or anything that would give me even a really fair average of what 
acost should be. That is why I say the only solution to better management 
is to build yardsticks or budgets for your own institution on the dollars of 
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expenses that go out in relation to the dollars of income that come in, and 
control those dollars and not try to control the items. 

Mr. Robey: That vould bring up anotl er question, and that is, you 
get a great variety of selling prices, don’t you? 

Mr. Woolley: Well, yes. Isn’t any business, Mr. Robey, bound: by 
two sides—costs and selling? 

Mr. Robey: Well, the ‘“‘New York Times” costs in my town the same 
as it does in Times Square. Don't we have to think about that, too? 

Mr. Woolley: Yes, I think so; I most decidedly agree with you. In 
other words, a lot of the selling prices in banks are governed, naturally, by 
law, by custom or by competition, aren’t they? ‘They are not able to 
raise the interest rates higher than the average in their community or what 
other people can get money for; neither are they able to sell their services 
at a considerably higher price. They do not have a patented article. On 
the other hand, they cannot buy stationary and supplies. or pay a mater- 
ially lower scale of salaries or anything else. It is only in between those 
two points that management must get in its good licks. That is why 
management must know what is going on in between those two points, in 
order to control them. They are never going to be able to sell things at 
three and four times the price which I cannot, in your bank, sell at three 
or four times tLe price that somebody else is selling it for. 

Question: Mr. Woolley, along the lines of costs that you mentioned on 
the books, do you have any estimate of the cost of servicing a loan, say, 
over a 12-month period? 

Mr. Woclley: What do you mean by servicing a loan? 


Question: I mean collecting the payments and the stationary and audits 
and so on. 
Mr. Woolley: No, I have not, and the reason why I haven't is, again, 


that your averages would be no gocd. Any average of costs that I could 
tell you would be misleading because a great deal depends on how you are 
operating. If you haven't prover methods, if your methods are antiquated, 
you are not using m: chines where you could use machines, your costs are 
going to be higher. There is no way that I know of that you can either 
control or that it means very much to have those item costs in the banks. 

The thing that management needs to know is, does that Personal Loan 
Department pay? The only way that they can tell whether they are get- 
ting a satisfactory return from that is to keep the expenses of the Personal 
Loan Department classified at different interests and different princi als, 
so that they can find an effective rate on each individual classification. 
In other woras, in your Personal Loan Department you have personal 
loans, you have automobile loans direct, you have automobile dealers’ 
loans, you have FHA modernization loans, and you have all the various 
classes of loans. Then you certainly have the people who are employed 
in that department. 

Are our returns from the money invested satisfactory? I think that 
fact, an analysis on that style, has been the thing that started many a bank 
in the personal loan business. They saw that they had been getting a 
3.12 return on regular commercial loans and that they had been averaging, 
after all expenses, a 4.00 return on their personal loan departments. Now, 
if Iam getting 4% net after all expenses, I have a department that is pay- 
ing me, no matter what the individual transaction may or may not cost. 
Isn't that true? 

Question: Mr. Dart, may I ask Mr. Breidenthal a question? I under- 
stood him to say that he allowed interest on revised balances of 30 cents 
and 15 cents. Now, on what? On the dollar or on the hundred dollars? 
I also understood 10% on loans. What rate of interest does he allow on 
realized loans? 

Mr. Breidenthal: You mean on the earnings? 
on the net realized balance, 

Question: Yes, I know, but is it 30 cents on the hundred? And is it 
net realized balance? 

Mr. Breidenthal: Net realized balance, 15 cents or 30 cents a hundred 
dollars, yes. If the net realized balance, the average balance, for the 
month is one hundred dollars, in the case of the 30-cent charge, they would 
have an earned credit of 30 cents. 


That allowance is made 


Better Earnings and Greater Efficiency Through 
Simplification of Bank Operating Forms 


By Louis W. Bisnop, Cashier State-Planters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


Safe banks are the order of the day. The order issues from our depositors, 
our directors, our stockholders, the regulatory and supervising authorities. 
If you have any doubts on this score, consult your records and contemplate 
thoughtfully the amount you have paid into the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation since 1933 as safety insurance on your deposits. Never in the 
history of the country has there been such an insistent demand from all 
quarters that our banks be operated soundly and safely. 

Now, it is elementary that a bank to be safe, must be profitable. Profits 
must be forthcoming to absorb losses which are sure to occur. Profits must 
be forthcoming to bolster capital in order that capital growth can keep pace 
with expanding deposits. Profits are needed as a return on capital supplied 
by your stockholders. 

There is no magic formula, the application of which will produce great 
bank profits. However, there is a time-honored adage, the use of which is as 
workabie in 1940 as it was the day it was coined: ‘‘A penny saved is a penny 
earned.’’ And that adage is as applicable to $1,000, to $5,000, to $10,000 or 
to $100,000, as it is to the lowly penny. Whatever amount we may be able 
to lop off and save from our operating costs, that much we have earned. 
And I mean net earnings, not gross! 

I am not going to limit my remarks to a discussion of inanimate forms. 
In the last analysis, we are interested in earnings. And earnings can be 
obtained through simplification of bank forms only when those forms are a 
part of an adequate system, operated by an efficient personnel, using the 
right kind of mechanical equipment. We are interested, then, in coor- 
dinating forms, systems, men and equipment in such a manner as to mini- 
mize the cost of rendering good service and maintaining adequate records. 
The attainment of this goal hoids promise of materially indreased net 


No matter how high the caliber of your men, no matter how great their 
efficiency, no matter their capacity for winning friends and influencing 
people, if they are not equipped with proper tools, such as good operating 
forms, and good and modern mechanical equipment, then organization has 
proceeded only half way. It has been my privilege to go over the operating 
systems of many banks in the Fifth Federal Reserve District. I have found 
some banks still using the old style, back-feed bookkeeping machine, and in 
doing so they subject themselves to unnecessary time-consuming proofs and 
procedures which would not be required with more modern machines. 
This is only one instance in which time and labor costs over a period of 
time will exceed or offset expenditures for modern and adequate machines. 


Remember that the Wage and Hour Law has made us conscious of the fact 
that time is money. 

A bank staff of the most promising men in the country endeavoring to 
keep books on Boston ledgers, working without the benefit of modern com- 
munication, writing all correspondence in longhand, doing all detail work 
without the benefit of up-to-date machinery would today be comparable to 
a crew of ditch diggers endeavoring to tunnel a mountain with a pair of ice 
tongs. Conversely, a bank can be modernly equipped with machinery and 
labor saving devices, but poorly staffed with officers and employees, and 
little if any progress will be made. There has never existed in the history 
of the American banking system a greater need for us to survey our operating 
methods, procedures, systems and forms of our personnel. 

The need is emphasized and heightened by the necessity for economy. 
Scarcity of acceptable loans with resultant low rates on prime paper and 
high-grade securities has adversely affected bank earnings. A good operat- 
ing man can save his salary many, many times over in most of the 
banks. 

Other factors which have a direct aad powerful bearing on the need for 
carefully scrutinizing our operations are increasing expenses over which we 
have no control. For instance, there are the FDIC premium, Federal, 
State and local taxes, social security taxes and the Wage and Hour Law. 
All of these are constantly increasing costs and all are totally beyond our 
control. 

Credit men in banks set up statements of thousands of corporations. 
They study trends to determine the progress of any given name as compared 
with the trade. Rising operating costs unaccompanied by a comparablc 
rise in profit is quickly noted as a danger signal. Do banks apply this same 
yardstick to themselves? I doubt if they do. In the matter of vying for 
loans, competition and the money market have forced the banks, with 
great reluctance, to lower rates. There may be banks which are paying 
less on savings, by prearranged agreement through local clearing house 
action. But the real competitive factor—cost of operations—has hardly 
been touched. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that a time comes when banks 
cannot lend or invest their deposits. What could they do? Well, they 
could cut out their investment departments, fire their lending officers and 
abolish their discount departments. There would remain the expenses 
incident to plant operation, equipment, tellers, bookkeepers, transit and 
mail departments, and many, many others. 
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How would they recover these expenses? By assessing them against 
their depositors, of course. Then and there would be seen a wild scramble 
to lower these costs to the very minimum, for obviously the bank which 
was handling its customers’ checks at a cost of three cents each would enjoy 
a tremendous advantage over the bank which was having to expend four 
cents or five cents to handle a check. 

We have not been ‘‘cost conscious.”” We have let the profit from one 
big account absorb the loss from hundreds of small accounts. And some 
of the banks have charged a lot of small accounts with service charges and 
discount rates just to make up the loss on some large accounts that a proper 
analysis would show to be unprofitable. 

The only fair way is to have every transaction pay its own way plus a 
reasonable profit. And it is up to the bankers to see that costs assessed 
against depositors are kept at the lowest possible figure. This can be done 
only through alert, intelligent and continuous effort to reduce expenses. 

Banks do not differ so greatly from manufacturers. The two main prod- 
ucts banks have for sale are service and credit. On the one hand we accept 
deposits and mould them into banking services, such as the safekeeping of 
funds, the instant availability of funds, clearance of checks, transfer of 
funds, collection of drafts, furnishing of change and currency, and supply- 
ing of monthly statements, together with canceled checks on which the signa- 
tures and endorsements are guaranteed. 

For these services we must be paid on a cost-plus basis. We are in the 
same boat with the manufacturer who takes raw material and converts it 
into finished goods. He knows at what price his finished goods must sell 
in order to bring him a profit. We should know, beyond a fond hope, that 
we will be able to employ our deposits at a rate sufficient to pay the expenses 
of rendering the service and yield us a fair profit. Like the manufacturer, 
we should constantly seek ways and measn of lowering the production cost 
of our product, service, in order that it may enjoy a wider distribution. 

Take, for example, our own institution. We have 12,000 commercial 
accounts. Of course, those include individuals. I wish it were possible 
to get 100,000 accounts. It has been advocated by the president of our 
bank. We people in the banks should provide service for everyone. If we 
go into a store and buy a shirt or a collar, the merchant doesn't say to us, 
“Well, how do you rate’ How is your standing?’’ He has a service to 
offer, and we people in the banking business must provide a service for 
everybody, for the public, at a cost, and sell it and merchandise it. 

Our other product is credit, the cost of which is, or should be, totally 
unrelated to the cost of service. The cost of money is definitely set by the 
money market, while the cost of service is determined by the efficiency of 
our operations. 

Now, I hold that alert manufacturers, merchants and others engaged 
in business must of necessity decrease their costs somewhat in proportion 
to the decline in theirincome. The banks are not doingthis. For instance, 
the 1939 gross earnings of insured commercial banks were 1%% lower 
than in 1937. Expenses decreased slightly more than % of 1% for the 
same period. The worst part of this discomforting fact, however, is that 
the largest part of this decrease in operating costs is attributable to the 
reduction in the amount paid on savings deposits. Now, the appalling 
part of this comparison is this: If we exclude from the figures the amount 
that we have saved in the reduction of expenses by the lowering of the 
rate of interest, in place of showing the reduction in expenses of approxi- 
mately % of 1%, our comparison would reveal that actually expenses in 
1939 as compared to 1937 showed an increase of 1.52%. If our opening 
sentence be true, ‘Safe banks are the order of the day,”’ ultimately what 
will be the outcome, if income continues to drop and expenses continue 
to rise? 

Let us not fool ourselves by comparing the figures on our bank with those 
of the A. B. A. builetin showing earnings and expenses of all insured com- 
mercial banks. Those figures are calculated on a ‘‘per hundred dollars of 
deposit” basis. What makes them look good is the fact that deposits 
increased more than five billion dollars since 1937. However, the catch 
is that required and excess reserves have increased more than seven billions 
in the same period. In other words, all of the increase in deposits, plus 
two billions more, are not earning the banks anything. But, how much 
is it costing them in increased activity or service? 

A close analysis of these figures was a revelation to me and I am con 
vinced that the problem of devising ways and means of reducing operating 
costs in our banks is the problem of the day! An approach which holds 
promise lies through the simplification of methods and the standardization 
of systems and forms. This included also the better organization of men 
and women who compose our staffs. In this direction lie potentialities of 
reducing our costs and enabling us to offer our two products, service and 
credit, at the lowest possible figure. 

Have we made a real and intelligent study of our operations from the 
viewpoint of departmental operations? Have we tried to analyze the 
cost of service rendered on the one hand and the cost of lending money 
on the other? Or, will we continue to open our doors to all forms of 
deposits with the hope of being able to employ those funds at a rate suf- 
ficient to absorb the cost of servicing them and yet assure us a reasonable 
margin of profit? 

The very clearing house actions of banks all over the country, in the 
matter of naming prices, in the form of rates of interest to be paid on 
deposits and in the form of service charges, are in my opinion in a large 
measure predicated on guesswork and without facts. All of us pay for 
these inefficiencies. That is exactly what happens every time we make 
an unnecessary operation in a bank; this is the case when we list checks three 
or four times when the job could be done with one listing; this also occurs 
when we have no inefficient employees doing what good employee could 
do, and it is also true when we cling to the old outmoded methods of 
Boston ledger days. 

The need for improving our operations has a well-known and interesting 
background and I can best illustrate the meaning of this statement by 
outlinging some of the things that have been done in our own institution. 
Please bear with me in talking about my own bank. 

In 1934 our deposits were approximately $3C,000,000. 
practically doubled that figure. In 1934 our gross income per $100 of 
deposits was $3.36. In 1939 our gross income was $2.62 per $100 of 
deposits, or 74 cents less than in 1934. In other words, as our deposits 
were doubling themselves, our income per $100 of deposits was declining 
approximately 20%. There is no reason for me to dwell on the reasons 
for this decline. The continued downward trend in both the demand for 
money and interest rates is a sad story familiar to all of you. Over these 
factors, we have little if any control. 

Now, what of our expenses which are controllable? 
expenses were $2.26 per $100 of deposits. In 1939 that figure had been 
reduced to $1.51. In 1939, then, our expenses were 75 cents less per $100 
of deposits than in 1934. In other words, while our gross income per $100 
of deposits had dropped 74 cents, by applying the formula of efficiency 
through simplification and organization, we had reduced our expenses by 
75 cents. And here is a highly interesting point. Added to our expenses 
during that six-year period were such uncontrollable factors as Social 
Security and an 80% increase in FDIC premium. Social Security taxes 
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were not in existence in 1934. Social Security and the increased FDIC 
premium amounted to approximately 5.6 cents per $100 of deposits. 
Making allowances for these uncontrollable and increased charges, our 
expenses would have been reduced by approximately 86 cents in 1939 as 
against a decline of income of 74 cents. Naturally, we are very proud of 
the fact that we have been able to reduce our expenses at a rate slightly 
greater than the decline shown in earnings. 

In telling you these things, I do not wish to convey the impression that 
we hold ourselves up as an example or model of perfection. Nobody knows 
better than I do that many banks have done equally as weil or better. 

You may be interested in some of the specific things accomplished. In 
1934 our printing and stationery expense was four cents per $100 of deposits. 
In 1939 that figure had been reduced to 1.8 cents per $100 of deposits, 
representing a reduction of 85%. This was accomplished in spite of a 
25% average increase in activity. For example, the daily items handled 
by our proof and transit department increased from an average of 15,000 
per day to 35,000 with a peak of 55,000. To be exact about the interest 
and stationery, as I said to you a few moments ago, our deposits were 
30 millions of dollars, and our printing and stationery bill in 1934 was 
$19.000. In 1940, our deposits hit close to 60 million dollars and our 
printing and stationery bill was $9,000. However, as I said, that increased 
from 25 to 35%. 

Through single posting and centralization of branch bookkeeping, we 
reduced our investment in bookkeeping machinery from $44,000 to $16,000. 
We thus lessened our fixed investment by $28,000 and reduced our repair, 
replacement and obsolescence costs proportionately. The magnitude of 
this bookkeeping change can be fully comprehended by telling you that the 
savings effected amount to approximately $5,500 a year. Formerly, 
service charges were figured at the branches by the bookkeepers. Since 
preparing the figures in this statement, I can further tell you that we had 
eight bookkeeping machines and we are now using four on the same number 
of accounts. In other words, we are trying to work on the policy of taking 
extraneous jobs from men who need to run machines and run the machines 
more. The models come out so fast and there are so many changes that it 
pays you to run the machine and bring it up as fast as possible and take 
advantage of the new changes that come out. As a result of centraliza- 
tion, we had this work done by the analysis department at the head office. 
It was found that the branch service charges increased approximately 
$175 a month. This was due to the fact that, with the bookkeepers, 
analysis work was a more or less subordinate duty, whereas with the 
analysis department it was a matter of specialization. 

These cases clearly illustrate the possibilities for increased profits which 
simplification and proper organization hold. 

The principles used by the larger automobile manufacturers are highly 
applicable in banks. When an automobile is put on the assembly line that 
car continues to travel forward until it is rolled out, ready to be driven off. 
We have tried to apply this same principle to the handling and break-down 
of our proof and transit work. The letters are listed and travel forward 
toward their destination without being relisted for a second time. As a 
result of the instalation of modern business machines and other equipment, 
coupled with our assembly line method and procedure, we have been able 
to handle at one listing 85% of the items coming into the bank. 

These reductions have been accomplished through the close study of 
operations not only of our own bank, but of many other banks. We have 
constantly striven toward a goal which is maximum efficiency at a minimum 
cost. Our guiding light has been simplification of systems, forms and 
methods, and I am not the least bit ashamed to say the field was and still 
is fertile. For instance, six years ago we found systems in some of our 
branches differing entirely from those in use at the head office. The 
manager of one of these branches used a discount system entirely different 
from that of the head office and other units. He felt it necessary to con- 
tinue using his discount system in preference to a modern one which was 
installed at the head office and other units. This was also true in other 
departments of the bank and was a contributing factor in the tremendous 
cost of producing many kinds of forms, where a standard form would do 
equally as good or better job. 

There is an important and interesting job in banks, particularly in the 
larger ones, to study forms that come up for reorder. Every tedger sheet 
signature card, pass book, collection form, in short every printed form 
should be subject to an analysis somewhat like this: Can it be dispensed 
with? If not, do the people who use it have any suggestions as to its im- 
provement? Can the auditing department or purchasing department or 
printer suggest improvements, keeping in mind not only the cost of the 
material itself, but the method by which that form can be devised to entail 
the smallest amount of labor in connection with its use? Can the time it 
will be retained be determined? This will have a bearing on the weight and 
rag content requirements. Can the number of copies be reduced? Can the 
printed matter be reduced and simplified? Can the size of the form be 
reduced? Can it be printed in one color instead of two or more? 

These things may appear trivial, but they are vitally important, if you 
are interested in our opening adage, “‘A penny saved is a penny earned,” 
and if you go along with us in the belief that this adage is as applicable to 
thousands of dollars, as it is to the lowly penny. 

For instance, let me cite the cost of the pass books. It is a well-known 
fact that the average bank has a tremendous mortality of accounts, both 
savings and checking. It takes a lot of new business to net one permanent 
account. Therefore, if your pass books contain 10 pages, for instance, the 
chances are than five or six would do just as well, for you can see, those 
closed accounts are wasting a tremendous amount of unused pages and 
books that cost from 5 to 10 cents each. I was talking yesterday with a 
printer, and I brought up this point: Why should we have rules and regu- 
lations printed in passbooks? I am speaking of savings passbooks. Cus- 
tomers like to retain that book. When you change the rules, when you 
change the regulations, you can get a sticker and put it in the book. True, 
it is a contract. Well, why not make your contract on a signature card, 
or write it out on a separate piece of paper and give it to him when he opens 
an account? When you make those changes, you cannot get all those 
books back, and there is some question in the minds of the attorneys 
whether or not you can change the rate of interest while that book is in 
the customer’s hands. You have a contract in your Commercial Depart- 
ment on service charges. That same thing would be true of the commercial 
books. If you are going to put the rules and regulations in one, put it in 
both. We could buy savings books and do a better job without those rules 
in them. I think it would be worth considering. 

Study should be given to determine whether this same principle can be 
applied to every form that comes up for reorder. Obviously, it is a waste of 
money to use a large expensive form if a smaller inexpensive one will do the 
job. 

Let me remind you that forms and systems are only tools in the hands 
of those who must use them. I think I am safe in saying that there are 
hundreds of banks in the country which have failed utterly to recognize the 
new concept of banking brought about by vast economic and industrial 
changes. Many phases of bank operations and methods are as outmoded 
and archaic as the horse and buggy. Outstanding among these is the lack 








of intelligent study of how to get our people to use the forms and systems 
with which we supply them. For instance: Do you know how many ac- 
counts your bookkeepers are now posting a minute? Do you know how 
many accounts they can post a minute? Are your systems so designed that 
each teller, the proof and transit department, bookkeepers and all de- 
Partments can settle independently of the other? What percentage of items 
coming into your bank is listed only once? 

There are may questions like these which must be asked and answered 
before your operating problems can be intelligently solved. How many of 
you have attempted to answer the questions outlined in the ‘‘Bank Survey 
Hand Book,” reccntly put out by the National Bank Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association? 

Often we have wondered how the banking system appears through the 
eyes of the treasurer of a large nationally operating concern. On the first or 
second of the month he gets his bank statements from ail over the United 
States. As he spreads them before him, he sees an assortment of statements, 
debit tickets, credit advices, notes and a multiplicity of other forms, varying 
in size, color and description. Surely, he is astounded to see that there 
exists so many colors and qualities of paper. Further, he must be im- 
pressed by the fact that banks are required to purchase and maintain 
mechanical equipment which varies in the same proportion. How much 
simpler it would be for the banks and how much more convenient for the 
treasurer, if we could get together and adopt uniformity and standardization 
along this one line! 

Let’s take a look, for example, at some ledger sheets (indicating). One 
bank said that they could do it on this size; another said they would have 
to have this size; and another bank said they would need this size. 

I notice a lot of these statements and sheets have on the left-hand margin, 
the old balance. If he has used modern machines, that old balance is 
dropped into the journal sheets and is unnecessary. If he has not, then he 
should get a new machine. A lot of them have four check positions, a lot 
of them have three check positions and a lot of them have two check posi- 
tions. Usually it is the smaller banks that do have the greater number of 
check positions. 

What can be done with any bank statement or ledger sheet in anybody's 
bank except record checks, deposits, date and a balance? That is is all it is 
good for in Maine and it is all it is good for in California. Somebody must 
have the right answer. 

When we have all these perforations and these punches, it costs money. 
Surely somebody could design a one-size sheet that would give us the proper 
answer. 

Remember, that after all is said and done, this whole discussion about 
forms, systems, and operations bears on one point—not to spend any more 
of the gross earnings than is necessary in the operations of our bank. More- 
over, the amount of your gross revenues does not necessarily have anything 
to do with the amount you are going to spend in operations. In other 
words, there is, or should be, a given or fixed expense for the operation of 
your bank and certainty for the major departments, whether you are mak- 
ing a million dollars or whether you are making nothing by the way of 
income from earning assets. 

Now, what are we going to do about this problem? Is it one for the 
individual! institution to face or is it one that we, collectively, should ad- 
dress ourselves to? By that I mean, should we not start with the A. B. A. 
and filter down to the smallest clearing house? 

Most of you, I am sure, have been following the articles in the magazine 
“Banking,’’ which displayed portions of the manual, ‘‘Standard Forms and 
Systems as Suggested by Virginia Bankers Association,’’ together with 
other suggested forms that have been sent in by banks and associations. 
In these articles the editor is requesting bankers to offer their suggestions 
and criticisms on the betterment and improvement of the forms and methods 
outlined. The Bank Management Commission has appointed a subcom- 
mittee to review and study these suggestions and criticisms, together with 
other forms, and around January, 1941, this committee will try to work out 
@ manual that can be used primarily by banks in the country which have 
resources of five million and less. Predicated on the experience that I 
gained as Chairman of the Virginia Bankers Association Committee, I am 
thoroughly convinced that there is a great need for this work. The big job, 
as I see it, will not be in preparing something to send to the banks, but it 
will be in trying to get the banks to use it. Therefore we must employ 
the aid of the A. B. A., the respective State Associations, the State Secre- 
taries, the Clearing House groups and the examining authorities. I might 
add that this latter group is seeking a work of this kind and offering to 
support it 100%. And I might add the examining authorities are 100% 
cooperating with us and helping us to do this job in a good sort of a way. 
The cooperation received from the regional clearing houses of the country 
will be the acid test as to whether this great effort will succeed. The greatest 
thing, to my mind, today that is being done is the work that you tave out- 
lined through your A. B. A. in preparing facts and comparable data and 
educational work to send to banks. In other words, that information, for 
example, a comparison of deposits, expenses, income and so forth, is pre- 
paring those bankers with something that is useful to them in order that 
they might take it before their board of directors. You would be surprised, 
some of the banks have a hard time selling their board on service charges. 
When they get data of this kind and these men come out from the A. B. A., 
and so forth, and go over this, these setups, and give the benefits of their 
experience, they can then go to clearing house associations and places and 
discuss it intelligentiy and it is a great help to them. I can assure you that 
in my opinion one of the finest ways to have more interest in the A. B. A. 
by the smaller banks is to continue this work. In other words, you are 
giving them a part in the work. It resolves itself back to one thing which 
was the words uttered by the great Thomas Jefferson, when he said, ‘‘Give 
men light and they will find their own way."’ 

This development must come from us from within. Legislation will not 
doit. Itis a problem of our own that we must face. If, through expensive 
operations, we step out into the market and purchase securities and make 
loans that are unsound, purely because of high yield, some of us may find 
ourselves in the same predicament as was the case in 1933. Remember 
the old adage, that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. This ap- 
plies to banking. It is a problem that will require cooperation, a great 
measure of give and take and finally an attitude of unselfishness. There 
are great rewards for this undertaking. Our operating efficiency should 
and can be greatly increased. Our stature will be immeasurably enlarged 
in the eyes of the business man, our other customers and that great body— 
the public. 

Other banks in our trade area learned of the economies in our bank. 
As a result we have been requested to visit many of them. In quite a num- 
ber we have been able to help. The fact that operating methods in the 
great majority of banks can be greatly improved is no reflection whatever 
on the individual bank. The average banker does not think aiong those 
lines. He is absorbed in following the natural bent of his training, which is 
largely along credit lines. 

Let me say right here that there is a big opportunity for the city banks 
with correspondent accounts to do some of this work. When you can walk 
into a customer's or prospect's bank and show him how to keep within the 
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provisions of the Wage and Hour Law and how to effect economues which 
mean thousands of dollars in earnings, you have really dome something to 
win a friend. on't you think a service of this kind would create a more 
lasting and favorable impression than the form of entertainment usually 
provided by the city banks for their correspondents ? 

But let me caution you. Before you go into any man’s bank, be sure 
you know what you are talking about and have some one along who can 
sell everyone on the necessary changes, from office boy to board of directors. 
Bankers can find more excuses for not changing, and some of the more 
ornery won't hesitate to wreck your best plans and try to show you up, 
if opportunity affords. In the average of these banks the ranking officer 
is the cashier or possibly a vice-president. The president is an honorary 
position or non-salaried one. That man will invite you in, but he expects 
you to be the cushion. You have got to protect him. You have got to be 
the pad. You have got to follow him through. You have got to convince 
his officers, employees and the board members, but, again, I say if you do 
the job and do it well, we will all be contributing to the improvement of 
banking thoughout the country. 

I repeat that there is a big opportunity in this field for the larger banks. 
They have the facilities; they have a man or men devoting full time to 
such things and they follow closer, perhaps, developments in machines, 
systems and methods. If banks were conscious of the changes and im- 
provements, I mean the individual bank., and the savings that could be 
effected, men like Ernest Woolley and John Driscoll would be submerged 
because there would be so many people wanting them that they couldn't fill 
all the places. Of the 13,379 insured banks in the United States, 12,392 
of them are less than $5,000,000 in size and contribute greatly to the size 
of the city banks with their deposits and other correspondent reiationships. 
987 insured banks in the United States are over $5,000,000. 

Forms and systems are merely tools in the hands of our staffs. The 
best system in the world won’t work properly if it isn’t manned by proper 
employees. By that, I mean people who have been trained sufficiently 
to handle the operating routines in an organized and systematized way. 

The greatest item of expenditure in banks is wages. The 1939 booklet 
of the American Bankers Association showed that current expenses for 
total insured commercial banks in the country amounted to $2.00 per $100 
of deposits, and 43% of that total was paid in the form of salaries and wages. 
It is amazing that banks should devote 43% of their current expenses to 
personnel and then give so little attention to that investment. Our loans 
and investment portfolios are tended by the best lending brains we can 
hire. The supervising authorities appraise these assets often to determine 
their soundness. Yet one of the most important and costly investments a 
bank can have—personnel—is often left to drift. 

When we purchase a machine we know exactly what it will do and what 
it will notdo. We know it would be of no use to try to encourage it, to try 
to stimulate its mind or to develop it for any function other than that 
for which it was devised. But men! That is a different problem. Men 
are not a standardized product and their talents and reactions are as varied 
as their number. Those individuals possessed of such initiative and power 
of imagination as not to require stimulation are indeed blessed. I believe 
that talent is often lost or delayed because we who have the opportunity 
to stimulate others, fail to do so. Andrew Carnegie once said, ‘‘I'll pay 
most for men who can handle others.’’ He gave Schwab a million dollars a 
year to handle his men. 

Up to this point in the history of the American banking system the 
greatest majority of top-flight executives have come up through the ranks. 
If this is going to continue to be true, then our employees deserve and must 
receive the best attention we can give them. This attention should begin 
with the application for the job. It should continue with periodic dis- 
cussions of the bank’s welfare in terms of its employees. The top-ranking 
officers and directors should, in round table fashion, openly and frankly 
discuss the staff from time to time, the purpose being its ultimate improve- 
ment in every possible way. An army is no better than its men and a bank 
is no better than its staff. 

I think we could use to good advantage the slogan of the Boy Scouts by 
getting and keeping employees ‘‘physically fit, mentally awake and morally 
straight.’’ In this connection, let me cite you a couple of figures from our 
own personnel records. On account of sickness, in 1938 we had an average 
of 41-3 non-titled employees absent each workday. Please remember 
that figure—4 1-3 employees absent each workday. In 1939 that figure 
had dropped to 2% persons absent each workday. In that year, 809 
working days were lost by employees of our staff, due to sickness alone. 
This is equivalent to one man being out of the bank for 2% years. 

We do not believe this situation is peculiar to our bank. In fact, I am 
proud to say that I think this record is better than the average. 

It has been a policy of our bank to contribute to the health and well- 
being of the employees through the subsidization of athletics. For instance, 
last year we had five soft-ball teams, six bowling teams, also several out- 
door parties. As a further contribution, all of the employees who have 
been with the bank 15 years or more are granted an additional week’s 
vacation. This entails 40% of our personnel, and of course the number is 
growing every year. We have installed a hospitalization plan and have 
made plans for periodical physical examinations of staff members. These 
are some of the things a bank can do to insure the physical fitness of em- 
ployees. 

There is no use for me to dwell on the subject of keeping your staff mem- 
bers ‘‘mentally awake.’’ All of you are familiar with A. I. B. courses, 
staff training methods and other activities which supplement normal edu- 
cational requirements. 

Some grief and unnecessary expense can often be avoided by a constant 
observation of your staff members from the angle, ‘‘morally straight."’ 
For example, in a checkup of our employees we found that several of them 
were in the clutches of small loan companies and it would have been prac- 
tically impossible for them to have ever paid out. Some of this was due to 
no fault of their own, but due to illness and obligations thrust upon them 
which were beyond their ability to meet. In one or two instances it was 
the case of young beys getting married without having the necessary means 
or salary positions for support. It is obvious that a financiaily invoived 
employee is a hazard, not only to himself but to the bank as well. There- 
fore we have endeavored to take the proper steps and precautionary methods 
for the provection of the employee as well as the bank. 

It seems to me that in the employment of men and women it is up to the 
banks to buy the best that the market has to offer. If in our own institu- 
tion we were to view the amount paid annually for salaries as an invest- 
ment at 3%, it would be equivalent in principal to about $14,000,000. 
I am convinced that if we had a loan in this amount, no one otficer would 
be allowed to make it. In fact, I suspect that with the financial picture 
changing and fluctuating as rapidly as it is, our President would have most 
of the senior officers and a big portion of the directors reviewing that in- 
vestment daily. And yet banks often allow one person to handle and 
have complete charge of an investment that is greater than all of the other 
assets in the bank. That investment is the employees. Institutions with 
a number of employees should appoint a committee to study their per- 
sonnel problems. 
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It requires a football and 11 men on each side to play a game of football. 
We might buy the best stadium and prettiest uniforms and the best piece 
of pigskin, but unless all 11 men on our team cooperated, coordinated and 
clicked, we would not make much progress against the opposition. The 
same thing is true of our banks. We can purchase the finest equipment 
and develop the best simplified forms, but unless our personnel functions 
100% we can not be a success. 

Personnel and operations problems naturally go hand in hand, and the 
officer who is trying to control expenses shouid, directly or indirectly, have 
the authority to hire and fire, move or interchange employees from one 
department to another. One of the greatest contributing factors to the 
successful operation of a bank is a highly systematized, well-laid plan of 
operations, where each employee is doing his part no matter how targe or 





how small, where the work flows evenly and smoothly from the time it 
reaches the bank to its ultimate goal, where every man knows his job and 
does it weil. 

Men, not dollars, make banks. All of us have virtually the same prob- 
lems, the same stock in trade, but the difference between going forward or 
standing still, profitableness or unprofitableness, is in the hands of the 
balancing factor—men. 

The thought I wish to leave with you has best been said by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Here are her words: 


**One ship drives east, and another drives west, 
With the self-same winds that blow. 

Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
Which tells us the way to go.” 








———_—— 
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Real Estate Mortgages 


By JoszepH M. Dopeg, President of the Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


The purpose of this Conference is to consider real estate loans in con- 
nection with bank operations. We shall have an address on the subject of 
‘‘Real Estate Loans in the Investment Portfolio,’’ followed by a question- 
and-answer discussion. 

In the banking business, investments made in the form of real estate 
mortgages usually provide the highest average rate of gross income; and the 
highest averaze departmental profit, after applying the direct expenses of 
handling the mortgage account. This profit rate may be exceeded on 
personal loans, if the bank has such a department, but these loans usually 
represent a much smaller part of the bank assets. 

The development of modern residential and housing facilities has attracted 
a large share of the attention of the public and of lending institutions, and is 
being aggressively sponsored and furthered by numerous governmental 
agencies, as well as by private enterprise. The general lack of activity in 
commercial loans, coupled with the expanding activity in residential build- 
ing, has focused attention on this source of loans (or bank deposits, and has 
resulted in severe competition between banks and other lending agencies 
for this pusiavwss. The importance of our subject has its fouadation in these 
fundamental conditions. 

Mortgage loans are essentially long-term transactions. In your bank, 
whether as iadividual mortgages or as a total of mortgage investments, 
they havea past, present and future. In the past many mistakes were made 
in haadling mortgages—some of taem costly. It has taken the better part 
of the last 10 years to liquidate the mistakes and absorb the losses. In the 
process many lessons should have been learned, never to be forgotten. 

In the preseat, we have a situation that besins with a general emphasis 
on new builaing and ends with extreme competition between the leaders, 
which bas many similarities with the coaditions existing in the middle 1920s. 

The future is complicated by the economic uncertainty of the times, the 
fact that loaas are peiag made for longer terms than in the past, and the 
probable results of the extreme stimulation to our economy caused by the 
armament aud defense program. 

Because the improper exteasion of credit by banks in the 1920's cul- 
minated in a stock market speculation and collapse, there is a general 
disposition to look back on the problems of those years as having arisen, 
almost eutirely, from that source. We are all familier with the restrictive 
legislation aud the controls that have been placed on the securities markets 
and bauks’ securicies loans to avoid any repetivion of the previous coaditions. 
We are likely to torget the bank provlems and losses directly related to un- 
sound mortgage leading. Yet, these were just as important and, in some 
banks, were the major source of difficulty. 


There has been no corresponding restrictive legislation in connection 
with mortgage loans. Some of the few restrictions that existed in banking 
laws have been modified. There is no quoted market against which these 
assets can be valued, day-by-day. The greatest step forward in fundamental 
protection has been in the geaeral acceptance and adoption of the amortiza- 
tion principle, but the projection of monthly payment on mortzage loans 
will have tittle value in the future unless an eatirely different attitude is 
taken toward priaocipal payment than in the past. 

The loans made in earlier days had partial payment requirements written 
into the mortgage contract which were not collected when they should have 
been and could have been. That can be repeated. We also found that 
liquidating values are not as good as appraised values That can be for- 
gotten, particularly in connection with the current policies of larger loans 
to the appraised value. 

The need for earning assets, competition for loans, the need for modern 
residential construction, the nation-wide efforts to answer these problems, 
the longer term of the loans, and the passage of time may encourage banks 
to duplicate some of their earlie’ mistakes. 

If there is a place in the bank assets where this possibility may exist 
more than in another, it isin the real estate mortage account. There is no 
part of our business about which we need clearer thinking or a firmer hold on 
sound fundamental policies. 

As bankers, we have three objectives. We want to do a constructive job 
for the bank, the community, and the borrower. What is sound for one, 
is always sound for the other two. The present can never be properly 
served by forgetting the past and by not giving enought consideration to 
the future. 

Our responsibility is not only to serve and protect the bank as a business, 
but to do the same for the borrower. To give the borrower what he wants 
is neither the answer to our service nor our responsibility. If we permit the 
bank depositors’ funds to be used, through the mortgage loan account, to 
create and expend a speculative rea estate cycle aad to create unreal 
values, and, if we not do fully protect the bank and, in protecting it, make 
sure the borrower will always be ale to save his equity and his property, 
we are meeting neither responsibility. 

This, and ali other similar problems, are answered in the terms of three 
fundamental priacipies, all of which are directly related to our experiences 
of the past. First, an understanaing and realization of the part this credit 
exteasion plays in the creation of unsound and speculative values; secoad, 
the care and consideration given the making of the 0 iginal loan with full 
recognition of its long-term; and third, adherence to the principle that 
regular payment on aay debt to a bank not oaly keeps the loan good as an 
asset but is a just and equal protection to the borrower. 


Mortgage Loans in the Bank Portfolio 


By Ernest M. Fisuer, Director of Research in Mortgage and Real Estate Finance of the A. B. A. 


Remarks of Chairman Dodge in introducing Mr. Fisher: When we con- 
sider the smportance of the subject that we have today in relation to the 
banking business, we are fortunate in selecting our speaker. For 10 yeare 
he was Protessor of Real Estate Management at the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Michigan. He has served as special 
consultant to various Government bureaus and business organ.zations. He 
has aiso served as Economic Auviser and Director of the Division of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Federal Housing Administration from 1934 to 
1940. From this he resigned to accept service with the A. B. A. 

I have the pleasure of presenting to you Dr. Ernest M. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher’s address follows: 

Mortgage loans have long occupied a prominent place in the assets of 
banks in this country. It is not necessary here to review this history or 
its basis in law. 

A brief summary of the present situation, however, seems desirable. In 
June, 1939, according to the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, commercial banks held mortgage loans in the egate amount 
of $4,104,000,000; mutual savings banks, $4,808,000,000, and all active 
banks together—private, mutual and stock savings, and commercial banks— 
$8,914,000,000. Of this total, $5,880,000,000 was secured by mortgages 
on farms, $7,274,000,000 on residential properties, and $1,060,000,000 on 
other types of property. 

This total of $8,214,000,000 is slightly in excess of the total 
capital accounts of all active banks, which stood in June, 1939, at $8,294,- 
000,000; it is equivalent to approximately a third of the reported $26,- 
053,000,000 of time deposits. The place of these loans in the bunk port- 
folio is an important subject, therefore, because of the magnitude of the 
advances which they represent. 

It is obvious, also, that the behavior of these assets, because of their 
magnitude, has an important bearing upon the problems of bank manage- 
ment. A systematic treatment of mortgage loans can contribute largely 
to smooth and effective operation; their neglect may go far to complicate 
critical problems when they become most acute. The objective toward 
which mortgage lending policy is directed is that of making the mortgage 
loans fit into the orderly processes of bank operation. This objective is 
attained only when the program of mortgage lending is planned from the 
pcint of view of the operations of the bank as a whole and executed in 
such a way that mortgage loans complement all the other operations. 

Any such approach to mortgage lending implies a predetermined program 
covering other phases of a bank’s operations. No program can be made to 


fit into a plan that is non-existent. The mortgage lending program is 
only one part of a comprehensive plan covering the management of funds 
in the control of the bank. In other words, it finds its piace somewhere 
in the scheme that makes up the bank’s fund conversion policy. And I 
don’t mean by discussing fund conversion policy at all to eliminate the 
problems of savings banks and the management of funds under their control. 

The general principles which are used as guides in determining fund 
conversion policy have been ably discussed in a number of publications 
available to bank officers. In all of these discussions it is taken for 
granted that a bank must make provision for (1) cash or primary reserves, 
(2) secondary reserves, and (3) the investment of additional funds in 
loans and discounts and in such securities as will enable the bank to obtain 
the largest return consistent with safety of principal. 

Mortgages are usually classified in published bank statements and in 
discussion of fund conversion policy as “loans and discounts.” In these 
discussions it is never quite clear whether mortgage loans should be 
considered as a part of the investment program or as a separate category 
to be deducted from the amount available for investment before the invest- 
ment program is set up. 

There are arguments for either position. Those who classify mortgages 
as a separate category of loans and discounts argue that they represent 
transactions in which the borrower-lender relationship is important, while 
investments are made in the securities market where this relationship is 
of no significance. In investments, the emphasis is placed on marketability ; 
but mortgage loans, like commercial loans, are not made to be sold but 
to be held to maturity, and possess a smal] degree of marketability. 

They point out further that under the terms upon which mortgage loans 
have been made in the past, these loans had no liquidity, and the behavior 
of the funds invested in the mortgage portfolio was wholly unpredictable. 
It was impossible, therefore, to treat mortgages in any other way than as 
a distinct category. It is impossible to fit a group of assets whose behavior 
is unpredictable into an investment program or a fund conversion policy. 

The guiding principle of fund conversion policy is the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate primary reserves. The secondary reserve con- 
stitutes a reservoir from which primary reserves can be replenished almost 
instantaneously and without danger of serious loss. The investment pro- 
gram must be the handmaiden of fund conversion policy. Investments 
must be made so as to assure that these funds will not be frozen and 
unavailable when they are needed in primary reserves or in the secondary 
reserve reservoir. 











Ie other words, the investment program is based upon the assumption 
that at some time the funds invested in accordance with the program 
will flow back into primary reserves or cash. The timing of this flow is 
the essence of the problem of spacing the investments, or staggering their 
maturity dates, so as to secure a satisfactory and dependable flow of funds 
back into primary reserves. Primary dependence is placed upon maturities, 
secondary emphasis falls upon marketability of investments to accomplish 
this purpose . 

Mortgage loans, as they were made prior to the last few years, could 
not qualify upon either of these counts. While they were frequently 
written for short terms of one to five years, they contained no provision 
for amortization, and were customarily either renewed indefinitely or 
carried as demand loans after their maturity. Such loans earned their 
interest income, but did not create a return flow of funds into cash reserves. 

Some appearance of liquidity is given such a Joan by its ostensibly early 
maturity date. But the danger inherent in the assumption of liquidity has 
been amply demonstrated. Liquidation by the borrower at the end of 
these short terms is very rare; refunding by extension or shifting the 
loan to another lender has been the rule. Some curtailment may be 
demanded and received. But at the very time when curtailment or liquida- 
tion is most urgently desired by the lender, the borrower is least likely 
to be able to liquidate even by refunding. Therefore, no systematic flow 
of funds invested in this type of mo1tgage loans back into primary reserves 
can be anticipated. It would seem, therefore, that they must be treated 
as a special category in determining a fund conversion policy. 

But, under the stimulus of both law and logic, the use of this type of 
mortgage instrument is rapidly disappearing. In its place there has 
appeared the mortgage which provides for liquidation of the debt which 
it secures by systematic periodical repayments of principal. The creation 
of a portfolio of this type of amortized mortgages automatically places 
the entire investment upon an entirely different basis. A reasonable pre- 
sumption that funds invested will flow back into primary reserves at a 
calculable rate is established. Investments made in regularly amortized 
mortgages, therefore, have a direct eftect upon fund conversion policy. 
This intimate relationship with fund conversion policy would appear to 
justify consideration of this type of mortgage loan as constituting a part 
of the investment program and the classification of such mortgage loans 
as investments rather than placing them in a separate category of loans 
and discounts. 

The three most important bases upon which all investments are judged 
are (1) their safety, (2) their yield, and (3) their liquidity. Liquidity 
is interpreted in terms of maturity dates or marketability of the security. 
These three aspects of mortgage loans will be discussed in inverse order. 

The importance of the flow of funds from investments back into primary 
reserves has already been indicated. In any program for making amortized 
mortgage loans, the rate at which these invested funds are returned in cash 
depends upon the rates of amortization established in the mortgage instru- 
ments. There are two considerations which determine this rate in connec- 
tion with a specific loan. The first is the desire to secure a flow of 
ivuds back into primary reserves at such a rate as is desirable in the light 
of spacing of all investments. The second consideration is the effect of 
amortization requirements upon the likelihood of the borrower’s being 
able to meet his payments in accordance with the contract. A too-rapid 
rate of amortization, though desirable from the point of view of fund con- 
version policy, may create a debt burden so great as to increase the likeli- 
hood of default. A balance must be maintained, therefore, between these 
two demands. ' 

In general, it can be said that mortgage loans are by nature long-term 
loans. There are few cases in which they can reasonably be expected to 
be repaid over a short period of time. The use of a short-term instru- 
ment to secure such loans is likely to prove delusive, therefore. The date 
of the final maturity of mortgages is likely to be many years after the 
date of their making, even though an early date of maturity be placed in 
the instrument. 

But this statement does not mean that the funds invested in amortized 
mortgages are invested for long periois of years. Actually they are 
invested in the same mortgage for varying periods of time. Only the last 
amortization payemnt is invested for the term of the loan. 

The determination of the place of amortized mortgages in the portfolio 
requires the calculation of the rate at which, under the amortization pro- 
visions contained in the mortgages, the funds will be returned to primary 
reserves. 

For purposes of illustration, a single investment in 20-year 444% 
monthly amortized mortgages is taken. This illustration is indicated in 
the chart. 

During the first year 3.16% of the principal advanced is returned to 
primary reserves. This is indicated by the cross-hatchings in the bar. 
At the end of five years 17.8% of the investment has been returned, and, 
as represented by the shaded bar and by the crose-hatching, the cross- 
hatching represents the amount amortized each year, while the black part 
of the bar represents the amount that has been amortized to date. At 
the end of five years 17.3% of the investment has been returned; at 
the end of 10 years, 39%, and at the end of 15 years, 66%. The average 
length of time for which funds are invested in such a 20-year mortgage 
is slightly less than 12 years. 

A somewhat more rapid rate of return of the principal outstanding in 
each year occurs. This chart represents the rate at which the outstanding 
balance is amortized. At the end of the first year of such an amortized 
mortgage 948% of the principal ie still outstanding. During the second 
year 3.4% of this principa) outstanding flows back into primary reserves. 
In the tenth year 7% of the outstanding principal is liquidated, as indi- 
cated in the chart; in the fifteenth year 15%, and in the final year, 100%. 

Thus by the insertion of provisions for amortization by regular periodic 
payments an element of true liquidity is introduced into the mortgage loan. 

Some of you may say that liquidity is not great, but my statement 
remains true that an element of true liquidity is introduced into the 
mortgage loan, and what is equallly important is that that element of 
liquidity, the amount of that liquidity, is predictable within a reasonable 
margin of error. Obviously some provision must be made for defaults; 
but after correction for defaults, the final estimate of funds likely to be 
received ig much more realistic and dependable than can an estimate be 
which is based on unamortized mortgages carried as open notes upon which 
curtailments may be requested from time to time. Thus a program of 
lending on amortized mortgages can be constructed so as to fit into the 
spacing requirements of the investment program. 

An illustration of the effects of such a mortgage investment program on 
the spacing of the entire investment portfolio will make these generaliza- 
tions clear. A distribution by maturity of investments held in the port- 


folios of State banks in one of the eastern seaboard States in 1937 was 
asa follows: 
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From 1987 to 1939 there was an effort to shorten maturities, so that in 
December, 1939, the maturities were spaced as follows in all State banks: 
48% as against 33% matured within 5 years or less 
77% as against 51% matured within 10 years or less 
89% as against 76% matured within 15 years or less 
92% as against 87% matured within 20 years, leaving only 
8% as against 13% maturing after 20 years 


So far as maturity schedules are concerned, if these banks had taken 
their maturities of 10 years and over in 1937 and invested these funds 
in 20-year 444% monthly amortized mortgages, the results would have 
been comparable with the results achieved by the shortening of the 
bond maturities. 

For the first five years substantially the same results would have been 
achieved. Maturities within 10 years would have been slightly less than 
those obtained from short-term bond maturities. Within 15 years the 
maturities would have been comparable, and at the end of 25 years the 
entire portfolio would have matured as against 8% still outstanding under 
the program as achieved in 1939. 

Other considerations may have made it unwise, however, to pursue this 
policy ; but even if the maturities of 10 years or more held in the port- 
folios in 1939 had been converted into 20-year amortized mortgage loans a 
still further shortening of maturities would have been achieved, and larger 
sums would have been scheduled at each five-year interval for return to 
primary reserves. 

This line on the chart represents the maturity distribution of invest- 
ments in these State banks in 1937. This solid line represents the distribu- 
tion of maturities held in their portfolios in 1939. If in 1937 the bonds 
of over 10 years’ maturity had been converted into 20-year amortized 
mortgages, monthly amortized mortgages, at 444%, this would have been 
the hypothetical distribution of their maturities in 1937: the five-year 
maturities would have been slightly less than they achieved by shifting 
into short-term bonds; the 10-year maturities still less as they did shift 
into short-term bonds. In 15 years they would have been about where 
they were, but at the end of 20 years, all of their maturities would have 
been 20 years or less, whereas under the program as they carried it out, 
they still had 8% of their investments maturing in 20 years or more. 
Now, .don’t misunderstand me in this point. I am not saying that those 
banks should have done that. There may be other considerations; there 
cbviously were other considerations. It would not have been advisable to 
place ail of their long bond maturities into mortgages, but I am illustrating 
that the mortgage program can be made to fit into the spacing policy of a 
fund investment program. 

With flexible mortgage terms, and consequently flexible amortization 
requirements, investments in mortgage loans can be made to fit into any 
program of fund conversion, provided that the term of the loans is not 
made so short as to create an excessive debt burden on the borrower. 

The second important consideration in connection with the investment 
program is that of yield. The objective of the investment program is to 
secure as high a yield on investments as is consistent with safety of 
principal. 

Very few data exist which reflect dependably the safety of funds in- 
vested in ordinary mortgage loans. No attempt will be made here to 
assemble the fragmentary data which are available. Instead a brief 
survey of the provisions for safety of funds made through the insured 
mortgage program of the Federal Housing Administration will be given. 
It ig assumed that the provisions of the National Housing Act and of the 
rules and regulations of the Federal Housing Administration are familiar. 

Under this program lending institutions are insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration against loss of principal. The mortgagee, however, 
assumes responsibility for foreclosing on the property and the liability of 
loss of foreclosure costs. Subject to compliance with the regulations, the 
maximum loss which can be sustained in connection with an insured 
mortgage, therefore, is the loss of foreclosure costs and interest on the 
outstanding balance from the date of default to the date of institution of 
fcreclosure proceedings. 

Even if a liberal allowance is made for foreclosure costs and for loss 
of interest, it is difficult to see any major risk involved in the investment 
of funds in insured mortgages. 

Another important aspect of the insurance feature is its relationship to 
spacing requirements and therefore its effect on fund conversion policy. 
Not only is the lending institution insured against loss of principal, but 
it is also relieved of the necessity of retaining among its assets the real 
estate which is usually acquired as a result of foreclosure. Instead, the 
insurance program provides for the replacement of this real estate with the 
debentures of the Mortgage Insurance Fund, which are guaranteed by the 
United States Treasury. These debentrues, under current regulations, bear 
interest at 2%% and are tax-exempt except for estate, inheritance and 
gift taxes. They mature three years after the maturity date of the 
mortgage on account of which they are issued, but are callable at any 
interest date and may be used at par for the payment of insurance premiums 
to the Federal Housing Administration. 

These provisions warrant classifying these debentures, if not as 
reserves, at least as prime investments for banks. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of their fluctuating far below par, or of an institution’s being 
required to carry the debentures for any considerable length of time if it 
desires to dispose of them. They would probably qualify, therefore, as 
secondary reserves. 

The insured mortgage program, therefore, has advantages to a bank as 
investments that are twofold. It gives unique protection against loss of 
funds invested, and in case of default and foreclosure, instead of weakening 
the fund conversion position of the bank it actually strengthens it. 

I have illustrated that situation on this chart (indicating chart). The 
amount of amortization during the year is represented by the first cross- 
hatching in the bar, the debentures ‘ssued during a single year by the 
other cross-hatching, the cumulative amount of amortization is illustrated 
by the black bar, und the cumulative amount of debentures received in 
this section of the bar. Now, of course, to make such a diagram as this, 
I had to make an assumption with respect to the rate of foreclosures and 
the rate at which debentures would be issued. We made a very liberal 
assumption here. We assumed that 2% of the mortgages would be fore- 
closed each year for 10 years, beginning at the beginning of the program. 
Of course that is a very large assumption, a total foreclosure rate of 20%, 
but you notice that the total length of the bar, or of the cross-hatching 
and coloring of the bar, represents at any time the proportion of the funds 
invested which have been returned to the bank either in cash or in these 
debentures which I shall classify as secondary reserves. 

And then we have the anomalous situation arising that the greater the 
rate of foreclosure, the stronger the position of the bank from the point of 
view of fund conversion policy, because the cash keeps flowing in on the 
amortization, and the higher the rate of foreclosure, the larger the amount 
of outstanding principal which is converted into debentures, which really 
classify as secondary reserves. 

Finally, in the investment program it is imperative to receive as high a 
yield as is consistent with safety of principal. Again it is not feasible 
to attempt any summary of net yields obtained from ordinary or uninsured 
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mortgages. Experience varies so greatly, and the data available are so 
fragmentary, that generalizations would hardly be justified. 

With respect to the insured mortgage, however, certain observations are 
important. The major portion of current insured mortgages yield a gross 
return to the mortgagee of 444%. If a liberal allowance is made for 
overhead costs of making and managing a portfolio of insured mortgages, 
a yield can still be obtained which is in excess of current yields on high- 
grade corporate bonds, and a considerably higher yield than that obtained 
from Government bonds. 

The yield on high-grade corporate bonds for 1939 was about 3.2%, 
according tu Moody’s investors Service. Current yields on long-term 
Government bonds were about 2.3%. Thus a considerable margin is 
obtainable on insured mortgages. 

The yield on total funds invested in insured mortgages, 
affected by the foreclosure rate and the subsequent substitution of the 
lower-yield debentures for the insured mortgages. It is impossible yet to 
make a realistic estimate of the probable rate at which this conversion may 
occur in a portfolio of insured mortgages. However, certain assumptions 
can be set up which will reflect the total yield under varying conditions 
with respect to foreclosure. 

These yields can be calculated from the yield tables published by the 
Federal Housing Administration. With an allowance of % of 1% of out- 
standing balance for overhead or servicing, 442% mortgages will yield 3.9% 
even though 129 > of the mortgages are foreclosed within the first five 
years. That is illustrated again in this chart. The yield of 3.9% on 
mortgages bought at par can sustain a foreclosure rate of 12% of the 
rumber of mortgages during the first five years. We have made all these 
calculations on the basis of the first five years for foreclosure, because 
that reduces the yield to the maximum. They will yield 3.8% even 
though 22% are foreclosed, 3.7% with foreclosures in excess of 30%, 
3.6% with 40% foreclosed, and 3.5% with half the mortgages fore- 
closed within the first five years. The assumption of a foreclosure 
rate of 50%, of course, is fantastic. It would appear conservative 
to assume a foreclosure rate between 10% and 15% within the first 
five years, which would give a yield of 3.9% on the funds invested, 
including the yield obtained after foreclosure. 
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Incidentally, the relationship between the yield and the effect of purchas- 
ing insured mortgages at a premium is also significant. If mortgages 
are made at par, a 22% foreclesure rate within five year may be sustained 
and still a 3.8% yield secured. As indicated in this chart, if invested 
at par, 22% foreclosure can be realized and a yield of 3.8% obtained. 
However, if bought at a premium of 2%, no foreclosures can be sustained 
and still yield 3.8%. 

When spacing requirements, it might be added, require the shortening 
of maturities in a bond portfolio, this shortening is achieved usually by 
the conversion of funds invested in long maturities into short maturities, 
with a consequent decline in yield. In the case already referred to, of the 
banks in an eastern seaboard States, after the shortening of maturities 
achieved between 1937 and 1939, the earnings on the book values of their 
investments declined from 3.31% to 2.939%, or a decline of 12.5%. To 
the extent that 20-year amortized mortgages could have been substituted 
for the shorter maturities into which the long maturities were converted, 
this decline might have been avoided or converted into an increase in 
earnings. Again, I am not advocating the conversion of all long maturities 
into mortgages, but only illustrating a point. 

In summary, mortgages find a place in the portfolio of the bank only in 
connection with its investment program. In order to meet the requirements 
of any investment program, the mortgages must be regularly amortized by 
periodic payments which borrowers can reasonably be expected to make in 
accordance with the terms of the mortgage. Without some such systematic 
plan for the repayment of principal, mortgage loans cannot be made to 
fit into an investment program. Mortgages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration represent a unique mortgage investment so far as safety of 
funds is concerned, and at the same time give a yield which is currently 
in excess of the yields obtainable from other investments comparable in 
risk. 

They possess the unique quality of strengthening the fund conversion 
position of the bank by insuring the realization of the spacing diagram. 
The funds invested in insured mortgages flow back into primary reserves 
in accordance with the amortization scheduie, or, in lieu of that, into 
securities of the highest grade that probably ‘justify classification as 
secondary reserves. 
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How to Survey Your Trade Area 


By C. W. Battey, President First National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. 


An effective and accurate survey of an agricultural trade area, made 
by a country bank, must be approached from at least three different 
angles, aud may be considered with profit from a fourth. All of these 
are just the simplest sort of rules of good management which should be 
current in every country bauk. 

It is first of all necessary to know what the lands in the area can and 
will produce when cultivated by competent farmers. It is of the utmost 
importauce to know what and where are the available markets for the 
farm products, and whether the prices prevailing are in line with other 
markets. It is essential for the success of any lending program in a country 
bank of know in advance just as much as possible about the financial 
worth, ability and business history of every farmer living in the trade 
area served by the bank. It has been found thoroughly practical and 
exceedingly helpful to study the operating programs of individual farmers 
through conferences on the farm or at the bank—preferably on the farm. 
We shall diseyss each of these separately. 

The presence of accumuiatetd weaith in rural sections is eloquent evidence 
of profitable farming operations, from which surplus capital has been 
created—-past or present—usualiy past. The current failure of farmers in 
that same section to be able to balance the budget of receipts and expendi- 
tures is evidence of the need for study of available sources of agricultural 
income which can be introduced or revived with profit. 

It is very frequently the case that the prevailing lowered farm income 
is traceable to a dependence on the revenue from one crop which has taken 
precedence over other crcps, formerly grown, because of its seeming greater 
sale value and cash crop importance. How frequently that does happen. 
Then comes overproduction or declining markets and resultant reduction 
in sale prices. During the period of this change a new generation of 
farmers Las been giowing to manhood and is assuming charge, and when 
the crisis period of towered sale prices is reached it is found that most of 
those then cultivating the lands have no knowledge of or experience with 
that variety of crops which in previous years played a very important 
part in :reating the foundation of wealth, of money and fertility, which 
the younger generation now finds it difficult to retain. 

The effect of this lowered income from sale of farm products is felt 
very keenly by the country banker, in a slowing up of liquidation of loans, 
a lessened activity in general business, and a declining or stationary 
status of deposits. 

A survey by the country banker of the usefulness of the lands, to deter- 
mine what crops are most suited for profitable inclusion in farming pro- 
grams is a responsibility which rests squarely on his shoulders, for two 
reasons: one the need for watchful care over the assets of the bank, and 
the other to avoid a permanent lowering of farm income and destruction 
of values with resuitant damaging effect on the standards of living and 
the volume of business in the trade area. 

Now it has been found that surveys or analysis of farm land possibilities. 
made by country bankers, have been the means of reviving interest in 
crops which had been profitable in years past, whose re-adoption has 
-trought increased income to farmers and greatly improved business con- 
ditions in the community affected. These movements have been entirely 
free from any type of experimentation. 

As is usually the case, the re-introduction of old-fashioned ideas, suc- 
cessful in their day, has proved both profitable and beneficial. 

In other instances, where there was no previous history to direct, sur- 
veys made by country bankers of productive uses of farm lands have served 
as guides in the introduction and development of much needed and profit- 
able diversification of activities. It has frequently been true that the 
influence of the country banker, because of the accuracy of his information, 
was of the greatest value in avoiding mistakes that might have been 
costly, thus evidencing in a very substantial way the need for accurate 
research on his part. 

Such land surveys as are here suggested are not intended to be elaborate 
and expensive ventures accompar.ied by much scientific talent. Rather that 
scme very serious thinking along unaccustomed lines be done, that much 
common sense be brought into play, that sources of useful information be 
tapped, that conferences be had with those who have demonstrated their 
ability to farm the lands with profit through all sorts of financial weather— 
that if the country banker does not know of his own knowledge that he 





ask some one or more who do know, who can help in determining what is 
most practical and proper. It can be done, by study and earnest effort. 

The development and maintenance of satisfactory markets for the prod- 
ucts of the soil, where prices paid are in line with those paid elsewhere, 
is quite necessary if the farming operations of the area are to be profitable, 
and the crops of one kind or another are to be so stable that they may be 
considered as the basis of bank credit. ‘The country banker, with his 
great variety of contacts, his opportunities for accurate studies, his observ- 
ance of the movement of furm produce, and his influence and leadership, 
should be able to lend great assistance in locatifg or creating markets, 
or in bringing about a decision that markets are not to be had for a 
particular product and that efforts should be directed otherwise. 

In the revival of the livestock industry of the Southeast a most im- 
portant part has been played by the local stockyards. Quite often they 
have been built with local capital; and the encouragement of the country 
banker resulting from a survey on his part of livestock possibilities. 

Experience has demonstrated that many of these stockyards have been 
cperated quite successfuliy, because there was a need for them, and because 
their convenient location and service with a local atmosphere encouraged 
many to engage in prefitable livestock farming who would not venture 
if marketing at a distance had been necessary. It has often seemed that 
real progress in livestock farming dated trom the opening of the local 
stockyards. Not all of these markets have been a success. Where you 
find that the country banker has surveyed the area in an intelligent way, 
satisfied himself that a need existed, then given his approval and coopera- 
tion, the local stockyards market bas moved along satisfactorily. If the 
country banker finishes his task ke will not quit when the market is 
opened. There is much yet to be done. 

The future of local stozkyards is something of history yet to be written. 
They may become permanent. They may grow to size and importance. 
They may develop a volume of business that will gravitate to larger 
markets. Certain it is that those which have been well managed have 
contributed in a very substantial way to the economic well-being of the 
trade area served and to the profits of the bank, if the bank management has 
been awake to the opportunity afforded for loans of a desirable character. 

In those farming sections where dairying has been introduced with suc- 
cess, it has always been necessary to make a survey in advance. That 
survey cools the enthusiasm of the weak and impractical, but it challenges 
those who are sincerely in earnest. A survey is insurance against mistakes 
and discouragements. Certain it is that no new market for dairy products 
will be moving into an untried farming area without the guidance of a 
carefully made survey of the available supply of the products desired. 
Similarly no broad scale expansion of milk production in a farming area 
would be attempted without assurance of a market. 

The making of surveys of markets, under the sponsorship of country 
bankers, and the consequent opening of new sources of income for farmers, 
has been successfully carried out in many farming sections without accom- 
paniment of publicity. It would be inspiring if all of it could be presented 
as guide-pests for those who sense a need but do not see a vision. A 
survey of markets is a consuming task which challenges the abilities of 
tke country banker. 

A survey by the country banker of the resources of the trade area is 
not complete until there has been gathered in convenient form the 
fullest information available about the financial worth, ability, character 
end business history of every farmer, good or not good, located in what 
may be considered the business territory of the bank. 

Only those who have worked with credit files of this character can 
appreciate their worth and importance; and they have learned from experi- 
ence that crcdit requests can be considered with much greater confidence, 
and individual approaches can be made with a feeling of genuine security 
when it is possible to refer to files of accurate information of this charac- 
ter. The maximum usefulness of the bank, in meeting the credit needs of 
the trade area served, cannot be attained without such records. 

We may very appropriately ask, how can a country banker extend credit 
intelligently and efficiently, and as broadly as those he serves have a 
right to expect, except through careful study of the worth and the abilities 
and the business history of the farmers who live around him? That is a 
survey upon which the credit structure of the bank must rest. 
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Many country bankers use a memory system as a credit file. That is ali 
right for limited single-handed operations. But that is not a full discharge 
of the responsibility imposed nor an acceptance of the opportunity offered. 
With complete credit records available, gathered through an accurate 
survey, the country banker finds that his concern becomes one of being 
sure that those who are worthy obtain credit to which they are entitled, 
rather than a fear that credit will be extended to those by whom it is 
not deserved. 

One of the most surprising and pleasing consequences of the accumulation 
cf credit files of this character is the appearance therein of a large number 
of names of those who are eligible to generous credit, who have not sought 
borrowings, and the increase in the number and amount of loans for 
agricultural purposes. If the farmer knows that the bank has full informa- 
tion about him he will Lave less hesitarcy about asking for the credit that 
he needs and knows that he is entitled to have. If he is not a good credit 
risk, he will be discouraged abcut asking for loans—if he thinks that the 
records of the bank correctiy estimate his financial standing—thus relieving 
the country banker of the necessity of declining an application. 

Now may I tell you something of our own experience with credit files 
ef the type described? Beginning 20 years ago, by sending out to the 
country with a horse and buggy a man whose successor now travels by 
automobile, we have built up accurate detailed information about every 
one of the 6,000 and odd farmers in our trade area. Today we wonder 
how we ever did business without those records. It was not an easy task 
to gather all that data. It required several years of steady work. It has 
cost some money. 

A year ago we brought in a new recruit to take up this task and he 
performed in a most acceptable manner. But we soon found that he 
possessed that rare trait of being a natural credit executive, and he soon 
graduated to making appraisals and loans. The latest one to assume this 
responsibility is a young man about 24 years old, a former bank book- 
keeper, the son of a successful farmer, and himself a good farmer, with a 
natural love for farming and a keen appreciation of the worth of accurate 
2nd complete credit information. He will devote practically all of his 
time to the maintenance of those records, though we anticipate and hope 
that he, “ike his predecessers, will develop into a useful lending official 
whose intimate knowledge of the farmers of our section will equip him 
for accuracy. It seems quite logical that he should do so. 

How frequently it is the case that those who come to borrow are some- 
what surprised to find that so much is known of their history, their 
resources, and their abilities. Perhaps some losses have been avoided by 
the bank throuch the possession of this credit information. Certainly a 
great many loans have been granted, promptly and profitably, by reason 
of being well informed, which otherwise could not have been handled 
so well. 

In 1938 we made over 11,000 loans; in 1939 nearly 13,000—new and 
renewals. Nearly all of them direct loans. I do not know whether that is 
an unusual number in comparison with other banks of our size—but it is 
many times the number we made each year when we first determined that 
we would qualify ourselves so that we could give an immediate answer 
to the loan epplication of any farmer in our trade area without stumbling 
all over the neighborhood to ask whether the applicant was good for his 
requirements. 

It has been our experience that a farmer’s note, supported by a satis- 
factory credit statement and business history, in preference to a chattel 
mortgazve, entails a minimum amount of loss. We have not forgotten that 
paper of this type maintained its 100% loan value and never lost caste 
in the 1929-33 period, when supposediy good bonds, known by the high 
sounding term of “secordary reserve,” seemed to have no standing in any 
well-regulate! financial household. We believe that a country banker 
in a well-balanced farming area will find his credit files an invaluable 
aid in building a broader lending program with limited to the 
bank. 

It may scem a little far afield for the country banker to plan to survey 
or analyze the farming prozrams of individual] farmers, but a real survey 
of the trade area is not complete until that is done. It cannot be organized 
wholesale, but must be developed gradually. It does not apply to all, 
though quite definitely to some. It is designed to correct impractical opera- 
tions, guide out of ruts or beaten paths of one crop farming, and to make 
available the results of surveys of crop possibilities and markets. It is not 
an invitation to the country banker to attempt to dictate farming plans, 
hut a field of endeavor in which he can strengthen the fabrie of security 
behind his loans and create a broader degree of mutual confidence. 


losses 


A short time ago members of the official staff of our bank made a 
visit to a rather iarge and important farm nearby. An operating loan was 
being carried and aaditional credit haa been requested. The survey made 
by our officers showed that by no stretch of imagination could the antici- 
pated income from crops then planned and allowed under the Government 
allotment, and livestock carried, proaguce an income in 1940 that would 
pay all operating custs aud repay the current loan. To pay the loan 
at the end of the crop year would necessitate sale of some of the founda- 
tion livestock, a proceuure which would greatiy cripple future operations. 
So the probiem was to baiance the budget in some practical way. A most 
logical sulution was readily found through a suggested increased cow and 
calt and sheep program, with ample resources of feedstuffs, pasture and 
housing available, and involving; no additional operating expense other than 
interest on Lorrowed funds to cover the cost of such livestock purchased. 

Such a plan could not have been worked out from behind a desk and 
without talent qualified to perform the task. Had it not been done in 
this way there might have resulted one of those unfortunate events where 
at the end of the year there are just enough assets to pay off. But what 
of the future? 

I should like for you to travel some day with some member of our 
staff as he goes cut trom our bank ostensibiy to make an appraisal of the 
proposal of some farmer who wants temporary credit. A product of the 
farm himself, he knows what makes a good farming program. He would 
not dare te!] a tarmer how to farm. None of us would do that. He carries 
with him a written statement of the proposal, a record of the business 
standing of the farmer, taken from our records, supplemented by that 
additional information obtained by one of the officers who was approached 
Ly the farmer when seeking credit 

Out there on the farm, as considers the proposal, he observes certain 
needs to create a weli-balanced farming program—some added pursuit that 
fits in with the man and his financial status which has every reasonable 
promise of success. Something that will make more certain the ability 
of the farmer to repay the proposed berrowings which prompted the trip. 
It is no uncommen event that this report will show a recommendation for 
un additiona! loan other than that applied for, perhaps to pay for a 
fence, some livestock, pasture seeding, or some other outlay that will 
assure an early liquidation of the indebtedness in much more orderly form 
than the farmer had planned in his tirst presentation. 

Through the years to come it is our expectation that the files of our 
kank will contain rathe: full history of individual farming programs just 
as they now carry financiai history. 

If it is worth while te photograph the financial status of the farmer of 
tlhe trade territory, why is it net just as desirable, necessary and profitable 
to obtain a picture of his farming program? It is much better to do 
this task and avoid the pitfalls, throuzh accuracy in management, rather 
than seek the remedies after the mistakes have been made. 

There are very few farming areas that have not been touched by the 
effect of the market changes which have developed in recent years. 
Throughout the South country bankers have felt the impact of these 
changes, many of which evidence a decline in demand for farm products, 
and they have been giving very thoughtful consideration to means of 
combating the evil results. Some very effective work has been done. 

The credit executive cf a country bank is in a very choice position to 
observe the changing trends in markets, and if he fails to take cognizance of 
such movements the business fabric of the trade area suffers. Alertness 
and thoioughness on his part may cerve as the lighthouse to observe and 
the ship of succor before the storm breaks. 

We who enjoy the privilege of serving as credit executives of country 
banks must be ever thoughtful of the part that prosperity in agriculture 
plays in the economic fabric of the areas we serve. For us, and for those 
with whom we live, there cannot ve any progress in the accumulation of 
wealth, nor any increase in the volume of business, nor any brighter out- 
leok for hank earnings, nor any settled or satisfactory social and civic life 
unless there is profit to be had from the various products of the soil. 
So we might well begin by surveying ourselves, our equipment, our will- 
ingness to put forth the effort needed and to give the time and the thought 
to plan and to execute. Then we shail be prepared to survey the lands 
and the markets, the finances and the operations, that prevail on and 
around the farms in the trae areas that we serve. 

If we succeed we must grow slowly and surely. There is no short cut 
tc the goal. It is heipful to think that a task without a vision is a 
drudgery; a vision without a task is a dream; while a task with a vision 
is a challenge. 


Liquidity of Loans to Farmers 


By C. C. NEUMANN, President of the Nebraska Bankers Association and President of the Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, Oakland, Neb. 


In these times when the goal of every country banker is to acquire a 
higher volume of earning assets, good loans are difficult to get. We explore 
every new source of revenue and try, but without much success, to expand 
and improve the lending position of our banks. It may seem superfluous 
and a waste of your time and mine to discuss liquidity in farm credits, or 
for that matter, the liquidity of credits of any kind, for rediscount privileges 
have been relaxed and extended to include almost any kind of bankable 
paper. But notwithstanding these conditions that exist at the moment, 
the largest single item of revenue for a country bank is still from its loans, 
and the question the bank examiner wants to know when he looks at your 
note case is: How is this and that note going to be paid? At least that is 
the question he always asks us, and it is a question to which we as country 
bankers should know the answer. Often we have passed on the security of 
a note but disregarded the method of payment. 

The theme o this meeting this morning is research as a method of business 
development, and the object is to determine, if possible, if research has a 
place in country banking. The purpose of this paper is to outline very 
briefly a method used in our bank to obtain a high degree of liquidity in 
our loans to farmers. 

The method we use is simple and is based on the promise that the time 
to collect a note is when you make it, and there is nothing theoretical or 
impractical in this suggestion. For a period of almost 20 years we have 
tried to apply this rule and have enlarged and expanded the idea year after 
year. It may appear that with a high degree of liquidity a bank would 
eventually run completely out of loans—and would, of course, without 
replacements—but the best answer I can give is that in 1938 and 1939 the 
gross income from our loans constituted approximately 79% of our gross 
revenue, and when conditions are favorable we are able to maintain a fair 
volume of loans. However, over these past years we have developed within 
our territory a demand for agricultural credits. A study of the lending 
position of our business leads to the conclusion that the volume of our loans 
is largeiy determined by good local crops, the level of prices, and the out- 
look for profits. When conditions are conducive to profits, the business 
activity on many of the farms in our territory can be increased to a profit 
of good demand for credit, and the reverse is true when conditions are 
regarded as unfavorable. 


When crops are poor and conditions unfavorable, the farmer-borrower 
floats along without taking too many business risks. But when he sees, or 
thinks he sees, where he can make a dollar, he is not adverse to expanding 
his operations in order to do so. The more favorable the conditions for 
profit, the more effort he is willing to put forth to accomplish the result, 
and he does not hesitate to borrow money in order to make money. That 
is, he does not if he is not overburdened with a heavy fixed indebtedness that 
shortcircuits his opportunity. 

For many years past we have tried to set up our notes in such a manner 
as to reflect as clearly as possible the borrower's ability to pay each specified 
obligation. In order to have liquidity you must have something more than 
security. 

You must have a definite objective and must employ some vehicle 
with which to attain the result In our business the vehicle has often 
been livestock, because livestock increases in value, and multiplies, and 
makes it possible to retire the debt. In this regard every banker will 
have to survey the possibilities of his own community. If your notes are 
merely secured with no definite outline for ultimate payment, you can't 
very well expect a high degree of liquidity, for the borrower is apt to take 
renewal after renewal for granted. Your paper is more inclined to drift 
into the classified columns or worse. I do not wish to contend or leave the 
impression that we do not renew our paper, for we do; but the method we 
use, looking forward to reduction or liquidation, has given our note case in 
good times and in bad times a higher degree of liquidity than is generally 
supposed to exist in agricultural credits. 

In instalment finance, we as bankers ask the questions and know the 
answer as to how the paper is going to be liquidated. Therefore, we set up 
the payments at a predetermined amount, and do not make the loan without 
reasonable certainty that the contract will be fulfilled. Therein lies the 
secret of the success that has been attained in instalment finance. But in 
the years past country banks have made loans on security to farmers with no 
definite understanding as to the manner of reduction or payment. They 
have often depended on a favorable set of circumstances for liquidity, with 
the result that the original term of payment has often drifted into years, 
sometimes with disastrous results to both the borrower and the banker. One 
thing seems certain: If we as country bankers do not expect reasonable 
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liquidity in our note case during normal times and under average conditions, 
all that can be expected in times of suress is forced liquidation. 

The fundamentai principles of credit do not change, and regardless of 
the fact that our deposits are insured, we are not released from responsi- 
bility to our depositors and stoc«xhoiders. As a matter of fact, we have 
assumed added responsibility to our feliow bankers to protect the interest 
of our depositors by applying those principles of sound banking practice 
and ana.ys.s \O every loan appl.cation that crosses our desk. The history 
of country banking through p.r ods of stress and strain has proved that 
agricuitural credits cannot be ailo ved to drift year after year and still meet 
the responsibility of safeguarding the interests of our depositors. 

Credit to farmers is not extended in the same manner as commercial 
credits; at least not in our territory or by our bank. The (armer does not ask 
for a fixed line of credit for the year, against which advances are made from 
time to time, but on the contrary he usually makes arrangements tor credit 
as he needs it, to pay up specified obligations. Lf he buys a load of cattle 
in the market, he will borrow the money for the purchase price, freight and 
commission added, no more and no less, and he does not borrow the money 
until after he has made the purchase. From a banker's point of view and a 
credit standpoint, there is a distinct advantage in hanuling loans in this 
manner, for the reason that farm inventories are constantly changing, feeds 
are being fed to tivestock, new stoc« produced and oid stock sold, new crops 
being grown and harvested. This method of making arrangements for credit 
as the tarmer needs it, gives the banker an opportunity, almost auto- 
matically, to revalue the inventory a number of times during the life of the 
loan and keep in close touch with the borrower's ability to pay. In our bank 
we spend very little time on the farm checking up on inventories. 

During some of the time covered by this discussion, our farmers have 
made money, at other times have held their own, and sometimes lost money, 
but notwithstanding the natural hazards of farming, agricultural paper can 
be set up to possess the necessary degree of liquidity, and also to stand the 
test of a crisis. At least that has been our past experience. | roperly set up, 
agricultural credits can help solve the proolem o/ customer relations we hear 
80 much about, and also assist greatly in the fight for business against out- 
side competition. But these credits cannot be successfully handied io a 
casual or indifferent manner. To get results you must work in cooperation 
with your borrower. From feed-lot loans to equipment loans it is possivie 
to set them up to liquidate in an orderly manner, and past difficulties in 
extending credits to farmers came when a method of repayment was over- 
looked and the line allowed to drift from one year to anotaer. 

In our bank we do not have an elaborate credit system that requires a 
lot of time and paper work. The method we use is extremely simple. In the 
fall of the year after the crops have been determined, we take our property 
statements. We do this at that time because the farm operation will show 
the maximum of feed supplies on hand for the year. Credit of course is 
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extended on values, but the borrower's ability to pay is given due con 
sideration and as far as possible the notes taken during a period are set up so 
that individuatly they become self-liquidating. Again I do not wish to infer 
that this result is always possible within the original time limits of the note 
or for every loan transaction. Sometimes the payment is projected into the 
more distant future, but this is the method we use and apply and it is the 
exception and not the rule when paper is not handled in his manner. The 
ultimate goal is to free the borrower as soon as possible, if possible, from 
any fixed banking indebtedness. 

The heart of this system, if it can be called a system, is a loose-leaf lia- 
bility ledger sheet of our own design that has proved its worth in actual 
operation during the past 20 years. When we lend a farmer th. purchase 
price of a load o: cattle we make a notation on the left-hand margin of the 
note something like this: ‘'24 steers 689 # @ 8.75,"’ and when this note is 
posted to the liabilty ledger, that notation follows along and is copied into 
the memo column of the ledger, opposite the date, maturity, and amount of 
the note, so that at any time during the life of the loan and even after- 
wards, a glance at the ledger sheet will tell you what the loan was made 
for with evidence of manner of payment at maturity. Most of our notes will 
bear some notation and these notations are copied into the memo column 
of the liability ledger for permanent record. If the borrower later on is ad- 
vanced any additional] amount for feed to be paid from these steers, that 
notation will be made; if an advance is made for general expenses to be paid 
from hogs or grain, that notation will be made, and when this stock or 
grain is marketed, we do not have to remind the borrower that he is to pay a 
certain obligation, for he will retire it almost automatically from the pro 
ceeds. 

You can check back on our liability ledger for years and trace the 
method of payment from the notations on most of our agricultural loan 
accounts. It is a history of the borrower's judgment and ability to carry 
out his contract and a record of performance, upon which the Bank Exan_iaer 
can pass sound judgment on the line of credit extended and it is the final 
proot of the borrower's ability to pay. But do not expect your Lank 
Examiner to pass the loan if payments are diverted to other things first and 
any balance applied to the note later. If that is done, your record is broken 
and useless for the purpose intended. We have a rule that is never broken— 
and I mean this literally—that the proceeds from the sale of livestock for 
which we have advanced the purchase price must first be applied to liquidate 
the original indebtedness. It makes no difference whether the note is secured 
or unsecured, or what the financial status of the borrower may be, the rule 
is never broken, for with us it has become a fixed custom and no one expects 
to do it otherwise. 

I have outlined the simple method we have found satisfactory in main- 
taining a reasonable degree of liquidity over a period of years in our loans 
to farmers 
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Consumers Credit Council and Objectives 


By WALTER B. Frencu, Deputy Manager A. [. A., Manager Consumer Credit Department 


This meeting, the first under the auspices of the Consumer Credit Council, 
which bad its organization meeting here a couple of days ago, the first time 
many of us came together, welcome you here today. We sincerely hope 
that you are going to take much from this meeting, find it interesting, and 
at the same time go away w.th information that you want. And there is 
every reason why this should be so, because particularly in the panel dis- 
cussion, the headings under which this panel will talk are 15 points about 
which you inquired most. 

We took hundreds of letters that came in to New York City, and the things 
you asked about most frequently are the matters that they are going to 
have under discussion. 

Immediately after the panel has completed the formal part of its dis- 
cussion, we will open questions from the floor, and we certainly hope and 
solicit your active participation in that part of the program. 

This consumer credit department of the A. B. A. got under way about 
March 1 of this year, and since that time we have had an opportunity of 
covering a good part of these United States, and I can say, as probably you 
suspect or know, that there probably is no subject in banking today 
about which more information is sought than the various phases of this 
consumer credit. 

And yet, the development in various sections of the country has not 
been all the same. Some sections go in for one type, and others go in for 
other types, and they may choose on the same two classifications and ap- 
proach tnem in entirely different ways. 

Of course, that is what your Consumer Credit Council will attempt to 
provide—a guide, let us say, for good, safe conduct in this business, about 
which, frankly, we even today know so little. 

For a period of about one year before our department organized, the 
Bankers Association for Consumer Credit had been operating in the same 
field, and their organization had developed up to a point where they had a 
good representation of banks from about four States and scattered member- 
ships throughout the rest of the country. In the short time that this Asso- 
ciation had been in existence, it had done an excellent job for its mempership. 
Immediately after our announcement was made, their officers came 


forward and offered us every help in getting our department under way, 
and as a result of suosequent meetings, a merger of our organization, our 
two organizations, Was effected. That meant, of course, that all of the 
information that they had, the studies they had already prepared, im- 
mediately became available to our membership. Their former President 
is now Chairman of our Council, George Spettigew whom I happen to see 
in this audience this afternoon, their f.rmer Secretary, immediately after 
the merger, transferred his office from Pittsburgh to New York and was 
exceedingly helpful in our early organization. All those others—we have 
@ number of their tormer officers and directors in our Council, and those 
others who are active in the work of tue Bankers Association of Consumer 
Credit have transferred their interests in our behalf and are doing an ex- 
cellent job. 

There is one thing or one point that many bankers approach me on here, 
and that is that they regretted that this program was on the last day. 
There was not much that we could do about that. Many of them had to 
leave at noontime today. But 1 should say this, that those of you who have 
a sincere and intense interest in this subject, your Council has provided for 
a two-and-a-haif to three day meeting somewhere in the Miadle West to 
consider only this subject, and our first meeting probably will be weld in 
the early part of April. 

Our speaker today, former President of the Bankers Association for 
Consumer Credit, and now Chairman of this Committee, is a man who has 
been of immense heip to me 1.. this early pegianing in the A. .A. You 
k..ow, if there is o.e thiug 1 have found out, it is that you cam consider 
consumer credit from the etandpoint of one bank in a given State, but when 
you sit in an office at 22 East 40th St., New York City, and try to look at 
43 States, it is an entirely different situation. I needed helpand alot of 
help, and 1 received the finest help from many quarters, but Kent Cravens 
has really been generous with his time. There never has .een a call which 
went into his office iu Cleveland to which he has not respon.ed almost 
immediately. te meets me at various sections of the country and has 
really carried a good part of this load. 

Mr. C.aveus today talks to you on ‘“‘consumer credit.” 


Consumers Credit 
By Kenton R. Cravens, Vice-President The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Members of the American Bankers Association 
and Guests: Let's consider these headlines for just a minute: 

‘‘Submarines revive raids on shipping.’ ‘‘Five British steamers sunk 
off the irish coast since last ooo “Raia on Lonaon. hapilosives 
and incenuiary bombs dro, ped last night there and on the eastern coast.” 

*‘Lonaon’s Commissioner of k olice—‘ln view of the possibility o1 surther 
attacks by hostile aircrait has issued another warning to the 
oy city, recommenaing that they remain inaoors auring any su 


Obviously these do not seem to be out of place, but nevertheless you will 
be interested to know hat I have taken these (rom the various issues of The 
New York ‘Times’ dated 25 years ago this week. 

Human nature continues to assert itself and our present international 
situation closely parallels that of 25 years ago. Not so, however, with 
commercial banks’ loan portfolios of yesterday and today. As you un- 
doubtedly realize, 1 am not qualified to reminisce about the fields of banking 
during that era, but I need no historian to remind me that consumer credit 

ave you no cause for concern. 


ople of 
quent 


It is estimated that in excess of 50 bill.ons of consumer credit dollars hav 
been liquidated profitably auring this period that you all know so well 
Now after uhis so-calied adolescent period, and for the first time in American 
Bankers Associat.on nustory, tu1s child of y sterday presents its problems ef 
maturity—considerably amplified by che again impending war clouds. 

UnkLke those responsibie for our present preparedness program, those 
shrewd crysta. gazers, Messrs. Hanes and Stonier, foresaw our instalment 
credit provlems and their contribution to their olution was the beginning 
of a consumer credit department in the American Bankers Association. 
They must nave had in mind the creation of such a department to protect 
one of our profit portfolios from any subsequent economic blitzkrieg. 

As a memoer of the American bankers Association you should be in- 
terested in knowing somet.. ng of s uew depar.ment. It was established 
as a part of the expansion program during resident Hanes’ administration. 
The department got under way March 1 of this year with a temporary 
organization, and its present personnel setup was completed on June 1. 
President Hanes appointed the first Consumer Credit Council of nine 








bankers representing every section of the United States, at the end of May. 

A great many of us individuals who were active in the Bankers Asso- 
ciation for Consumer Credit are interested and doing our best to help the 
expanding program of the American Bankers Association. I would like to 
give you just a brief summary of some of the activities of this department 
during the last six months. 

The activities of this department have peen far-reaching, notwithstand- 
ing its short period of existence. Some of the most important are: 


Continuous consumer credit discussions including 19 bankers asscciation 
meetings—ti.e universities in connection with state association educational 
conftrences—and the Gracuate School of Banking. 

The preparation, publication and release of consumer credit articles; 
monthly aigest of new books: five manuals on Costs, Automobile Instalment 
Financing, Promotion and Development, Personal Loans, and Industrial 
on _— Sales Financing; monthly bulletins to chairmen of State or- 
ganizations. 

General survey projects such as the assumption of the Russell Sage 
Founc ation work on trencs of personal loan activity—dquestionraire dis- 
trioution—coojfxration with Federal supervising agencies in gathering 
consumer crecit statistics, &c. 

Legislative work such as that on moratorium legislation and the prepara- 
tion of a model personal loan statute. 

The sponsorship of State consumer credit committees—promotion of 
closer cooperation with other crecit agencies such as persona] and sales 
finance companies, &c., and constant visits to member banks. 


The three principal objectives of the department are: 

1. To keep this business on a profitable basis. 

2. To encourage the respective States to work for and secure proper 
protective legislation. 

3. To fostr a standard of prectios which will put the consumer credit 
activities of banks on the highest possible plane of ethics. 

Under normal conditions this department would certainly deserve to 
become an integra] pait of the American Bankes Association, and its 
Pp esent impo tance is conside ably magnified by the fact that consumer 
c edit is a elatively new field of banking and it is he e that guidance, 
education and cooperation are most needed—particularly so in view of 
these times of war uncertainty with no adequate past experience to draw 
from. 

Possioly some of you think that even so the position of con: umer credit 
in banking today does not justify such a lat ge scale activity on the part of 
your Association. To stress its quantitive importance, it is not necessary 
for meto bu den you with a mass of statistical data but rather to cover its 
present status in a general way. According to the Federal Reserve ‘‘Bul- 
letin’’ June, 1940, the retail instalment paper held by banks, created both 
by the purchase of retail paper and by cash lending, was 541 million dollars 
at the close of 1939. Moreover, this represented between 20% and 25% 
of the combined outstandings of such paper held by all of the commercial 
banks and all of the sales finance companies in the United States. Putting 
it another way—the banks held almost one-third as much as did all of the 
finance companies. 

Of the 13.498 insured commercial banks from which reports were re- 
ceived, 10,382 or 77% of the total held this 541 million dollar outstanding. 
This represented almost 114% of the total loans and investments of these 
banks and 5% of all other so-called customer loans—that is—of all loans 
other than open market paper, real estate loans, and loans for purchasing 
and carrying securities. 

Keep in mind that this 541 million dollar figure does not include the cash 
lending portfolios of commercial banks for purposes other than retail sales 
nor their modernization FHA outstandings. These two additional out- 
standings would undoubtedly add approximately 200 million dollars, 
bringing the total up to close to three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Duriug the current year this outsianding has increased suvstantially; 
first, because of the large number of additional commercial banks entering 
the field; second, because the departments of those banks already in the 
business have become better equipped to handle a larger percentage cf the 
available business; and third, because business conditions have created a 
larger supply of this type of credit. In all probability this increase during 
the current year will bring about an outstanding at the close of the year of 
nearly one billion dollars and, as such, it would represent in excess of 
8% of all the banks’ customer loans and discounts. 

If the experience of the banks in the State of New York is any criterion 
it should be noted that the earning rate of personal loan departments, after 
reserve for losses, is more than six times as great as the earning rate on other 
eariirg assets of banks. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the quantitive importance of consumer 
creait is uncisputed. In this connection, however, we have b2en seriously 
hampered in accurately computing it by the scarcity of adequate statistical 
data. This trings me to an important announcement. 

On or about Oct. 8 the Bureau of Census of the United States Department 
of Commerce will release a report showing the outstanding of instalment 
credit created by the purchase of retail goods held by all of the banks and 
all of the finance companies. For the first time in history such information 
will be available. It will show the respective holdings of finance companies 
and banks in all major cities, States and sections. Unfortunately, it will 
not .show first—-whether or not the paper was created via dealer or via 
public—that is, whether acquired through the purchase of instalment paper 
from retail dealers or through cash lending, and second—the amount of 
instalment cash lending outstanding for other than the purchase of retail 
goods such as current debt financings. It is hoped that the Bureau's 1940 
questionnaire will include this so that we can have a complete overall 
picture of this situation. I urge each of you to study this report upon 
its release. The activities of some banks in certain cities will astound you 
and conversely, the absence of such activity in other cities will probably 
startle you. 

Consumer Credit has other than quantitive importance to commercial 
banks in that it represents the mass production department of their loan 


activity. This comes as naturally, in relation to modern consumer goods 
distribution, as do service charges, reduced savings account interest 
rates, &c. 


Please understand I am not contending that consumer credit should be a 
fieid of activity for all banks nor do I intend to convey the thought directly 
or by implication that this is a profitable field for all banks—as a matter of 
fact the very opposite is the case. My sole intention is to clarify its present 
day importance to the banking industry as a whole. 

For those of you engaged in consumer credit, let us go back to some of 
the mmportant problems facing us, as referred to eartier in this discussion. 
First of all I think we should firmly establish in our minds a satisfactory rate 
philosophy. Such a philosophy should certainly be one of realizing that 
rates for consumer credit financing and lending are predicated on the cost 
of handling such business rather than the attendant risk involved. Actuaily 
it costs a great deal of money to handle consumer instalment paper satis- 
factorily and safely. In terms of percent, it appears high, immensely so at 
times. But in terms of dojlars and cents per loan and per activity it is 
extremely low, due to mass production and volume. The relative position 
of the cost of handling in our present rate structure is more forcefully 
brought out when we consider that the combined loss experience of com- 
mercial banks in this fieid to date has been less than 6% of the total charge 
or gross income. 
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Second, if we are to continue to derive a profit from this business and to 
enjoy our share of the available business, and most important, if we are to 
escape rigid legislative control, we must be prepared to give a good account- 
ing of ourselves in the handling of consumer credit, particularly in regard 
to such things as advertising, rates. terms, renewals, &c. It is sufficient to 
say, that we must keep our advertising on a high plane, being careful to 
avoid misleading statements of rates and cost and over-statement of facts. 
Rates should be clearly stated, and be adequate but fair, and maturities 
of the loans should be restricted in keeping with sound precedent. I cannot 
help giving additional emphasis to the problem of renewals. Extended or 
continued indebtedness, particularly if such indebtedness is for goods and 
serviccs previously consumed, is dangerous. There may be some justifi- 
cation for continuous indebtedness created by the consumption of goods 
which have a deferred value in excess of the outstanding indebtedness. 
Nevertheless, keeping people continually in debt is extremely dangerous 
eco._omicaily and socially. 

Third, and last, we are faced with the problem of properly equipping 
ourselves to weather present day competitive conditions and to cope with 
major fluctuations in future economic conditions. I have reference par- 
ticularly to the necessity of each of us, in our own way, knowing completely 
our costs; being constantly alert to the significance of our experience, loss 
ratios, trends, &c.; and most important, the maintenance of a constant 
collection control. Please don't be misled by your excellent collection ex- 
perience to date unless it covers a period of considerably more than a decade. 
You will need an efficient and trained collection department to tide you 
over the periodic troublesome times. In my humble opinionitis far more 
necessary and better protection than substantial reserves for losses. Speak- 
ing of competition, I am particularly happy to be able to digress for just a 
minute and give you some good news. You know one of the most serious 
problems facing banks engaged in automobile financing, whether via a 
dealer or not, is the finance company competition. I know I am treading 
on dangerous ground here. These companies through their ownership of 
insurance companies, agencies, brokerages and so forth, have been able 
generally speaking to purchase the insurance for their customers at con- 
siderably less than most banks. 

One of the most important aims of the Bankers Association in consumer 
credit, subsequently of the Consumer Credit Department of the American 
Bankers Association, has been to correct this situation. The long-awaited 
action of the National Automobile Underwriters Association to approve a 
rate plan of automobile insurance to meet this situation was taken at a meet- 
ing in the board of directors held at the Bankers Club in New York City on 
Sept. 11, 1940. This announcement will be released officially sometime 
in the very near future. The new approved plan will in most States offer 
© financial institutions the opportunity to purchase their customers in- 
surance at a preferred or net rate. As a result of this action, such banks 
will now be in position to meet the above described competition. 

Since a detailed discussion of this is impossible at this time, I suggest 
that if any of you are desirous of getting additional data that you contact 
Mr. French. 

Now for a timely and interesting subject, ‘“The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940’ suspending the enforcement of certain civil liabili- 
ties of persons in military service. Before considering this legislation I 
would like to give you some brief historical data about it. During the first 
World War, Congress passed legislation to provide for a moratorium on the 
enforcement of rights under conditional sales contracts, chattel mortgages, 
and other forms of contracts against persons in the military service. This 
Act was known as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act and was ap- 
proved on March 8, 1918 and by ite own terms became inoperative at the 
close of the war. 

Most of this Act was revived and made operative, as to persons called 
into military or naval service, under the provisions of Public Resolution 
No. 96, Seventy-Sixth Congress, approved Aug. 27, 1940. The present 
National Guard and Conscription legislation refers specifically to this 
revised Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. It is not necessary for us to 
review a digest of the provisions of this resolution because we have pending 
legislation to supplant it. This pending legislation is in the form of the 
May Bill HR 10338, introduced to the House of Representatives on Aug. 12, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. Briefly, this legisla- 
tion is a bill to suspend enforcement of civil liabilities in certain cases of 
persons in military service in the United States. It applies to all persons 
engaged in any military service and to those engaged in Federal service in 
connection with military services. It likewise covers those parties who are 
acting as a surety or guarantor or endorser or other persons liable. Also, 
it covers individuals, partnerships and all other forms of business association. 

This specifically provides for the suspension, extension and revision of 
defaulted payments on all obligations, real estate, insurance policies, rents, 
conditional sales contracts, chattel mortgages, bailment leases, &c. 

The relief provided for in this Act is that where there is a default you must 
apply to a court of competent jurisdiction for judgment and it is within 
their sole discretion to suspend or extend or revise. 

This specifically prohibits, under any circumstances, the resumption of 
possession of the property, real or chattel, for the non-payment of any 
instalment falling due during the period of such military service. It pro- 
vides for no evictions if the monthly rental is less than 80 dollars and the 
suspension of insurance premiums on policies up to five thousand. 

The Act is to remain in force until June 30, 1942 except that should war 
come, the Act will terminate six months after the signing of the peace 
treaty. 

Let me emphasize that this bill makes it impossible for the contracting 
parties by mutual consent to arrive at an amicable and just solution for 
the liquidation of the indebtedness. Under the provisions of this Act, it 
would be mandatory that all such cases be referred to a court of competent 
jurisdiction. Such a provi.ion would be extremely disastrou: and would 
literally freeze the en ire affected portfolio of all financial institutions. The 
inequalities of this vill were called to Congress’ attention and as a result 
of a joint conference we now have on the calendar Senate Bill 4270 which 
was referrea to the Committee of Military Affairs on Sept. 10 and is known 
as the Soldie s’ and Sailo s’ Relief Act of 1940. This bili is substantially 
the same as the May pill with the following exceptions: 

A. It specifically excludes all other people than those engaged in military 
service. 

2. It includes a mutual consent clause as follows: ‘‘Provided, That such 
contracts may be altered, modified, rescinded, or canceled, and possession 
of said perty may be either rescued or retained (as the parties may 
agree) without court action, pursuant to mutual agreement by the parties, 
or their assignees, executed in writing."’ 

3. It covers all obligations and not only those originating prior to the 
date of the approval of the Act. 


The addition to Section 301 providing for mutual consent literally changes 
the whole complexion and in my opinion decreases immensely its chance of 
jeopardizing our present portfolios. 

Some time ago, when the conscription age classification of from 21 to 31 
was under consideration, various sample tests were made by banks operating 
persona! loan departments, sales finance companies engaged in instalment 
selling of automobiles and by large furniture stores, to determine the number 
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of accounts that would be affected by the provisions of this Act. The 
different types of consumer credit would be affected as follows: 


Retail Instalment Paper, that is, with the provision of excluding furniture 
paper—25% to 3u%. 
Cash Lending—s8% to 10%. 


After eliminating those ineligible due to marriage, dependents, physical 
defects, &c., this would undoubtedly be somewhat reduced. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that in view of the mutual consent clause 
in the proposed Senate Bill that the major problem created by this legis- 
lation is not to be found in the liquidation of the present outstanding 
portfolio. I should say in this connection that the mutual consent clause is 
also included as amendment to the conscription bill. The greatest danger 
in this legislation seems to lie in its possible effect on the sale of consumer 
goods. 

While no accurate information is available it is estimated that upwards 
of one-third of all purchasers of automobiles would fall within the draft age, 
and a lesser percentage in the case of purchasers of other consumer goods. 
When we consider, for example, in the case of automoblies, considerably 
in excess of 60% are sold on time, we realize how dependent the sale of 
consumer goods is on instalment sales financing. 

It is interesting to note that automobile loans accounted for 72% of all of 
the retail instalment loans of commercial banks. Moreover, it is significant 
that the percentage of consumer goods sold on the instalment plan rises as 
sales increase and decrease as sales are depressed. 

In 1929 for example, close to 13% of all consumer goods sales were on the 
instalment plan. In 1933 this decreased to 6.4% and in 1935 it had risen 
to 10.9% and for 1940 it has undoubtedly reached or exceeded the 1929 
figure, particularly in view of cash lending for the purchase of consumer 
goods. This means that if we curtail instalment sales of consumer goods 


CONVENTION 


we will depress by a larger percentage the consumer goods sales. Not- 
withstanding the inclusion of the mutual consent clause which admittedly 
helps in the liquidation of our present portfolios, I think that unless some 
additional relief is provided, that every bank and sales finance company, 
and other financial institutions and holders of instalment paper, will have 
to make a clear statement of policy in regard to their future dealings with 
persons subject to the provisions of this Act. This statement of policy 
can be none other than a drastic curtailment of the extension ofthis type 
of credit, particularly in regard to the sale of such consumer goods as auto- 
mobiles. 

It would be most inopportune at this time to have our consumer goods 
sales seriously affected, and it is suggested that some type of war risk in- 
surance be provided to combat this contingency. 

War risk insurance of this kind should stand on its own feet and should 
cost but a small percentage of the face of the paper and should not be con- 
fused as a guarantee of private credit by government agencies. It is 
strictly a different principle than that of government guarantee of private 
investments and it is only considered in light of an emergency. What, 
if anything will happen to this suggestion is not known. I only mention 
it to you to keep you abreast of the thinking of some of those individuals 
endeavoring to safeguard the field of consumer credit properly. 

We had war risks 25 years ago but not in relation to consumer credit as 
we know it today, becaus> it was more or less insignificant. Even though 
the cycle of the Nation’s relations seems to run true to form we have in 
the development of this type of credit in the United States a striking ex- 
ample of the necessity of keeping pace with modern business. And, of 
being ever alert to the continual changes about us. Our activity in the 
consumer credit field is a challenge to our perennial critics. 

The present hour, with all of its apparent difficulties, will produce new 
and profitable fields of banking. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 





The Need for Action—Accomplishments and Aims of 
Public Relations Council 


By the Chairman, SAMUEL N. 


The cultivation of Public Relations was never so neces- 
sary as it is today. On the one hand, we have a public 
loudly critical of our banking system, and on the other, the 
bankers themselves seeking ways and means of giving the 
public a true picture of the banking structure and its proper 
place in the American economic scheme. 

To assist bankers in giving the public the facts is the 
task of the Public Relations Council—a task which has 
increased in volume and pace in the last year. by two 
principal methods have we gone about this: First, by acting 
as a clearing house for Public Relations projects and pro- 
cedures, and second, by preparing original material for use 
by individual banks and banking groups in their efforts to 
win public approval. In the assembling, digesting and dis- 
tributing of ideas and information we have sought still 
closer coordination and cooperation between our organiza- 
tion, the banks, and the State Associations. 

Special mailings on important topics have been sent to a 
large list of associations, committees and key individuals. 
In addition, we have begun the issuance of a Public Rela- 
tions Council Bulletin. The first covered the use and value 
ofessay and public speaking contests in schools ; the second re- 
ported the bank employee contest run by the Virginia Bankers 
Association. Anumber of other bulletins have been projected. 

We have revised more than 50 talks for use by speakers. 
Two new talks, recently added, have been sent in quantity 
to the State Associations with the suggestion that bankers 
use them in combating propaganda that the American bank- 
ing system is not equal to financing the rearmament pro- 
gram. Altogether we have given out more than 70,000 
copies of talks since last September. Our library of speech 
material is now up-to-date and it will be kept so. 


PiIcKARD, President National Manufacturers Bank, Neenah, Wis. 


It is an old theory--and a sound one--that the best way 
to make friends for a bank is to make satisfied customers. 
If every man and woman in the community were a satisfied 
customer there would be no Public Relations problem. It 
is for this reason that we published and distributed our 
work on Constructive Customer Relations and our series of 
Talk booklets. One of our most important undertakings in 
the last year has been the preparation of a course of in- 
struction in getting and holding customers. It is now ready 
for you. It is adaptable to either individual instruction or 
and is equally useful for big banks or little 
You 


class work, 
ones. It is called “Building Business for Your Bank.” 
will hear more about it later on this program. 

One activity with which some of you are familiar is the 
Public Relations play, “John Sterling Finds the Answer.” 
The enthusiastic reception of this play, which outlines a 
practical Public Relations program for a small bank, shows 
how welcome is any help or suggestion in solving Public 
Relations problems. 

Our record for the last year speaks for itself. It is with 
the present that we must now concern ourselves; it is for the 
future that we must plan. Today there is a need for 
action—not alone by the Public Relations Council, but by 
other banking groups and every bank in the country. We 
can point out what should be done and we can help, but 
in large measure the banks themselves must cultivate their 
own publics. As Dr. Stonier has said many times, “We 
need not one Public Relations program, but 15,000 Public 
Relations programs.” 

{Following Mr. Pickard’s remarks an extended dialogue 
ensued on the several subjects, “Meeting the Need,” “Pulling 
Together” and “Down to Cases.”’] 








SAFEGUARDING THE 


When new frontiers are to be gained, the hardy 
scout plays the leading role. It is he who forges 
ahead to feel out dangers and sound the alarm 
for those who are to follow. 

Capital Stock Fire Insurance is industry's trust- 
worthy scout. Without the constant vigilance 
of this sound and effective protection, all indus- 
trial progress would 
be slowed down or 
stopped. 

The engineering 
and inspection ser- 


Te HOM 


NEW YORK 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
vice of THe Home and its policy of prudent yet 
progressive underwriting, provide for industry 
the safest and most reliable precaution against 
loss following insurable mishaps. 

Industry crossing frontiers need not be 
exposed friendless to savage attacks and the 
gauntlet of fire, windstorm, explosion and 
similar hazards. This 


kind of insurance — 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ear to ground, eye to 
future — safeguards 


the nation’s business. 


Through its agents and brokers, THE HOME is the leading insurance protector of American Homes and the Homes of American Industry 











OF INTEREST TO 


EVERY AMERICAN MOTORIST! 
* * * 


N 1938, Chrysler Corporation engineers first introduced to the 
American public one of the great motor car advances of all 
time... Fluid Drive. 


In the hands of many thousands of motorists, and in millions 
of miles of service, Fluid Drive has delighted those who have tried it. 


Like many truly great things, Fluid Drive is simplicity itself 
in design and operation. Yet it opens up a whole new world of 
motoring pleasure. 


Fluid Driving is so different from ordinary driving that it is a 
wholly new experience. Fluid Drive is an example of applying 
sound engineering principles that give practical benefit to the man 
or woman who drives a car. It is so easy, so effortless, so much 
simpler and safer, it so simplifies driving, that I believe Fluid Drive 
must be compared in motoring importance to hydraulic brakes and 
Floating Power ... two of the many other pioneering achieve- 
ments of Chrysler engineers. 


Fluid Drive has been available only upon our higher-priced 
Chrysler cars. Now, in response to public demand, we are about to 
make it available also on 1941 models of Dodge, DeSoto and the 
lower-priced Chryslers. Not only that, but we are adding to the 
basic principle some further advances that make it even more 


extraordinary in operation. 


I believe that every owner of a motor car will want to try this 


new and thrilling motoring experience. Cypher 


President, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION! 






























GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 





is engaged primarily in facilitating wholesale distribution 
and retail sales of the following products of GENERAL 
Motors CoRPORATION and its world - wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, PONTIAC, 
CHEVROLET automobiles; FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; DELCO lighting, power and 
heating equipment; GMC trucks; BEDFORD, VAUXHALL 


and other foreign made automotive vehicles. 


The business consists of investments in self-liquidating 
credits, widely diversified as to region and enterprise, 


capital employed being in excess of $80,000,000. 


In obtaining short term accommodation, GMAC issues 
one standard form of note. This obligation it offers to 
banks and institutions, in convenient maturities 


and denominations at current discount rates. 





INSTALMENT 
PLAN 





These NOTES are available, in limitedfamounts, 
upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE BRANCHES 
NEW YORK IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A LIVING TRADITION 


Holding fast to the course of trusteeship and complete mutuality 
chartered by its founders, New England Mutual has come unshaken 
through every test of strength for a century: has continued 
to provide distinctive life insurance protection and to increase steadily 
in strength and service to its members. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 
GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, President 








FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 











THE DIME SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN 


Incorporated 1859 
DE KALB AVENUE AND FULTON STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


JULY 1, 1940 
One Hundred and Sixty-Second Semi-Annual Statement 
RESOURCES 












































a ceo eeseanwhea $ 18,971,295.26 
Bonds of the United States__.._____- 40,955,475.81 
Bonds Guaranteed by the United States_ 9,513,700.00 
cence aan s 417,728.56 
Bonds of Cities.........-... o 13 ,427 ,657.82 
Bonds of Counties..........--_--. 2,120,381.61 
a Ps ndicaccdtncene 658,413.61 
Bonds of Railroads._...____-__-- .  9,398,806.64 
Bonds of Public Utilities. _-—-__-_-_- . 7,458,955.43 
Investment in Savings Banks Trust ‘Company ‘and Institutional 
Securiti2s Corporation.-........-.-------- .  1,247,850.00 
Bonds and Mortgages (less is esntiaadg mn 122,531,927.80 
RE PE ndne ste naweda ao . 3,625,000.00 
Other Real Netate..........-.-.-- 5,565,825.00 
Ee }, BR eee “ 17,700.00 
Modernization Loans......----.-.---.--- iin o cece hae Ganeia 896.42 
rr rv colisedes+cccasnccoccshivn gacneue 1,596,448.06 
nit poh niet ibptennaewchennses sb neaagaouigne 1,572.97 
$237 ,509 .634.99 
LIABILITIES 
ee ee a i aweeneabannes $201 468,978.40 
Due 29,396 Christmas Club Depositors---~.--.-- 829,805.50 
EY et Ria bp dncenduca Hdeeuasoonece 199,162.03 
Reserve for Contingencies. ............--------- 238,040.00 
ee Sinn nbp0~’ ia wacstaccdianaeekes 470,536.36 





$203 ,206 522.29 
$ 34,303,112.70 





Surpius (Investment Value) 




















Specializing in the Care of Property in a Changing Age 


Empire Crust Company 


120 Broadway 
New York 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
680 Fifth Avenue 


HUDSON OFFICE 
1411 Broadway 























Via NATIONAL CITY 
co LATIN AMERICA 


r ‘HIS year, more than ever, business men are giving new 





thought to those Americas that lie beyond our border. 
The wealth of opportunity in South and Central America 


brings new inquiries to this bank every day. 





For more than 26 years National City has been the liaison 
unit between the business and banking of the Americas. 
First American national bank to establish an overseas 
branch —in Buenos Aires in 1914— National City has ex- 
perienced every conceivable contingency which trade with 


Latin American countries has encountered. 


Our facilities have been developed until today there are 
42 National City branches in South America and_ the 


Caribbean countries. 


National City outposts help to bridge the differences of race 
and language, and to interpret the banking laws, exchange 


and customs regulations. They have acquired an unrivaled 








Aste Mead Gina ety knowledge of local conditions. 


of National City officials 





is exclasioely engaged in These international “trade embassies” are at the disposal 


handling Latin American of American banks through Head Office in New York or 


lati hi 
Te ee through Correspondent Banks the country over. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET 71 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 








LATIN AMERICAN BRANCHES ————— 








ARGENTINA Cana Zone CuBA DoMINICAN Mexico ; REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana RepuBiic Mexico City PANAMA 
(Sub-branches) Cristobal (Sub-branches) 2 - Peru Panama 

Flores ; Cuatro Ciudad Trujillo Tienes Colon 
Plaza Once CHILE Caminos Barahona 
Rosario Santiago Galiano La Vega Puerto Rico 
Valparaiso La Lonja Dieesin Plate San Juan UruGuay 

Braziv Caibarien a re Arecibo Montevideo 
Rio de Janeiro COLOMBIA Cardenas San I edro de Bayamon 
Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo Macoris Caguas 
Santos (Agy.) Barranquilla Matanzas Santiago de los Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
Sao Paulo Medellin Santiago Caballeros Ponce Caracas 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BRANCHES, AFFILIATES AND CORRESPONDENT BANKS IN EVERY COMMERCIALLY 
IMPORTANT CITY OF THE WORLD 
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G4. YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BUSINESS 


AVAILABLE TO BANKS AND BANKERS 


HOWARD A. LOEB, Chairman 
HERBERT W. GOODALL, President 


TRADESMENS 


National Bank & Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





TRUSTEES 


PAUL W. ALEXANDER 
President, Wessel, Duval & Co. 


LOUIS B. ALTREUTER 
Vice-Pres., Horace S. Ely & Co. 


EDWARD F. BARRETT 
President, Long Island Lighting Co. 
NEAL DOW BECKER 
President, Intertype Corporation 
CHARLES L. BERNHEIMER 
Chairman, Bear Mill Mfg. Co. 
WM. GAGE BRADY, Jr. 
President, National City Bank 
HENRY P. BRISTOL 
President, Bristol-Myers Co. 
JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 
President 
WM. ROGERS COE 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Treasurer, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
PERCY C. MAGNUS 
President, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 
ANTONIO PISANI, M. D. 
WILLIAM C. TABER 
President, Urner-Barry Co. 


LESTER VAN BRUNT 
Vice-President and Secretary. 








Established 1848 











EAST RIVER 
SAVINGS 





BANK 





5 Convenient Offices 





MAIN OFFICE: 26 CORTLANDT ST. 


291 BROADWAY 
41 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK 














60 SPRING STREET 
743 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
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All correspondents of this bank are sure of 





JERSEY CITY 


Gives Real Advantages to 


INDUSTRY 


TAXES: NO CORPORATE INCOME 
TAX, NO INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX, 
NO UNINCORPORATED COMPANY 
TAX, NO GROSS RECEIPTS TAX, 
NO OCCUPANCY TAX, NO SALES 
TAX, NO COMPENSATING USE TAX. 


MARKET: Jersey City is in the heart of America’s 
richest market. 











Established 1858 


PHILADELPHIA 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





° LABOR: Jersey City affords a wide variety of 
prompt service skilled labor. 
TRANSPORTATION: Jersey City has unsur- 
CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK passed transportation facilities, by rail, water or 
highway. 
and Trust Company PLANT SITES: In Jersey City certain desirable 


industrial sites are available at a fraction of their 
| value. Reputable builders will erect plants to meet 
i your special needs. Payments extended over a 
period of years. Favorable terms. 


Write for special letter 


COMMERCIAL TRUST Co. 
OF NEW JERSEY 


15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1900 
Capital, $3,400,000 Surplus, $3,200,000 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Inswrance Corp. 

















FULTON TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Main Office: Optewn Office: 
149 BROADWAY 1002 MADISON AVE. 
(Singer Building) (Bet. 77th & 78th Sts.) 











Specializes in 


Personal Trusts 
and 


Personal Banking 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


LEWI8 SPENCER Morzis, Chairman of the Board 

EDMUND P. Rogers, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
ARTHUR J. Morais, President 

CHARLES SCRIBNER 
CHARLES 8. BROWN 
RUSSELL V. CRUIKSHANK 
De CoOuURSEY FALES 
CHARLES J. NOURSE 


HENRY W. BULL 
JOHN A. LARKIN 

O’ DONNELL ISELIN 
E. TOWNSEND IRVIN 
STEPHEN C. CLARK 


EDWARD DEWITT 
JOHN D PEABODY 
STANLEY A. SWEET 
BERNON 8S. PRENTICE 
FRANKLIN_B. LORD 
RUSSELL E BURKE 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BOGSRRRERE|. B By establishing correspondent relation- 


+444 


OOeEE : Nak ships with the Chase, banks throughout 


the country give their own customers — 








farmers, manufacturers, merchants — the 
advantages of additional facilities. In turn 
the Chase calls on these banks for many valuable services and 
through them figuratively feels the pulse of the nation’s business. 
Through the Chase, correspondent banks speed their collections, 
secure loan accommodations on short notice, obtain up-to-date infor- 
mation on trade conditions and investments, expedite transfers and 
keep posted on the current financial standing of American and foreign 


corporations. ‘I‘hus they broaden their own service to customers. 
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How Petroleum Science 


Helps New 1941 Cars 
Run Better 


New-car buyers in cities and towns throughout Pure Oil’s 
market:ng territory will save by buying a new type motor 
fuel tor their 1941 cars. 

It is Solvenized* Pure-Pep or Solvenized* Woco-Pep 
gasoline. 

The reason is: Pure Oil’s Solvenjzed gasoline contains an 
exclusive chemical combination ‘which helps reduce excess 
carbon formation in automobile motors, helps maintain “new 
car’ performance over a longer time. It was developed in Pure 
Oil’s own research laboratories and is sold only by Pure Oil 
dealers. It costs motorists no more than “regular” gasoline. 

Producing good results in older cars as well as in the 
new models, Solvenized gasoline has been enthusiastically 
accepted by thousands of motorists who want more miles of 
transportation for their gasoline money. 

It is the latest scientific coniribution to the motoring public 
from a company which has been among the leaders in petro- 


\ leum research for more than a quarter century. 


It is one more reason why motorists have learned to look for 
\ the big, blue-and-white Pure Oil sign where they can always 


Be Sure With Pure 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Copyright, 1940, The Pure Oil Co. 






































THE PURE OIL . COMPANY, U. S.A 





